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STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS 

O  get  a  crop  of  fruit  from  fall 
planted  strawberries  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  plants  be  well  established 
and  set  with  a  good  ball  of  earth.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  such  plants  when 
it  is  but  a  question  of  moving  plants 
from  one  part  of  a  garden  to  another; 
but  for  shipping  a  different  method  has 
to  be  employed,  and  here  is  where  the 
pot  plant  comes  in.  A  common  way  of 
getting  pot  plants  is  to  sink  pots  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  around  old  plants, 
allowing  the  young  plants  as  they  grow 
to  root  into  them.  In  this  way  from 
one  runner  a  half  dozen  plants  can  be 
had  before  the  season  closes. 

But  a  better  way  to  procure  pot  plants 
is  to  take  the  runners  from  the  parent 
plants  as  soon  as  the  first  few  white  roots 
are  visible  on  them.  Cut  off  the  plants, 
take  them  to  a  potting  shed  and  pot  them 
at  once,  placing  them  under  cover  in  a 
greenhouse  or  a  frame,  where  it  will  be 
damp  and  shady,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  will  be  pot  plants  ready  to  trans¬ 
plant.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the 
rooting;  every  plant  will  grow,  the  whole 
process  being  far  more  satisfactory  than 
that  of  placing  pots  of  soil  around  the 
plants  outdoors. 

When  a  variety  of  strawberry  is  new, 
the  cutting  of  a  runner  to  pot  it  may  not 
be  desired,  as  it  may  lessen  the  number 
of  plants  obtained.  But  as  when  one 
layer  is  cut  off  it  permits  of  others  form¬ 
ing  from  the  old  plants,  its  loss  is  not  as 
great  as  one  would  suppose. — Florists’ 
Exchange. 


VEHEMENT  CRITICISM 

I  'HERE  is  a  rude  force  shown  by 
these  Englishmen  that  often  com¬ 
pels  admiration.  Take  architecture,  for 
instance.  If  an  old  Bostonian  objects 
to  some  general  design  or  feature  of 
detail,  he  writes  a  letter  to  a  newspaper 
and  in  filing  and  polishing  sentences 
works  oft'  his  anger.  Or  he  and  other 
estimable  gentlemen  descend  from  their 
family  trees  for  the  purpose  of  draught¬ 
ing  resolutions  of  protest  which  they 
sign  with  the  awful  dignity  of  names 
in  full.  But  in  Frognal  recently,  an 
Englishman  of  very  ancient  family,  one 
Adam  Parent  —  somehow  the  name 
seems  tautological — discovered  in  a  walk 
abroad  suburban  houses  that  displeased 
him  mightily.  Mr.  Parent  is  fond  of 
architecture.  Men  say  he  can  recite 


Plan  the  right  heating 

If  you  are  newly  build¬ 
ing,  don’t  discredit  your 
property  at  the  start  by 
putting  in  old-fashioned 
forms  of  heating. 

Whether  planning  a 
new  house  or  intending 
to  move,  don’t  overlook 
the  great  importance  of 
a  modern  heating  equip¬ 
ment  There  isn’t  any  other  feature  of  the  home  which  will 
save  you  so 
much  or 


,ou  e,f.;  pRICAN;r  DEAL 

comfort  as  il  RADIATORS  ^IBOILERS 


These  outfits  for 
Low  -  Pressure 
Steam  or  Hot 
Water  will  soon 
repay  their  cost 

in  coal  savings,  lessened  labor,  absence  of  repairs,  and  low  insurance.  All  ash- 
dust,  smoke,  soot,  and  coal-gases  are  kept  out  of  the  living-rooms — reducing 

house -cleaning  one-half  and  saving  the  wear  on  carpets, 
decorations,  and  furniture. 

If  property  is  sold  you  get  back  their  full  value,  or  they  attract  and 
hold  best  tenants  at  10%  to  15%  higher  rental.  The  saving  of  but 
one  ton  of  coal  in  a  year  will  meet  the  interest  upon  $100,  and  this 
sum  will  nearly  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  as  compared  with  a  hot-air  furnace  for  a 
good-size  cottage. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  annually  replacing 
thousands  of  hot-air  furnaces  and  stoves  that  have  been  found 
wasteful  and  wanting  in  OLD  cottages,  houses,  stores,  churches, 
schools,  etc.  Ever  heard  of  any  one  going  back  to  other  forms  of 
heating  once  they  have  tried  our  way?  Any  argument  in  that  to  you? 

Please  let  us  tell  you  the  full  why,  how,  and  present  attractive  price. 
No  tearing-up  necessary — and  in  these  less  hurried  months  you  get 
the  services  of  the  most  skillful,  quickest  fitters  !  Ask  for  free  valu¬ 
able  booklet.  Inquiries  cordially  welcomed. 


This  small,  plain,  perfectly 
smooth  Radiator  is  one  of 
several  thousand  patterns 
and  sizes  of  AMERICAN 
Radiation  made  to  fit  any 
architectural  needs.  It  is  so 
clean  and  cleanable— suited 
to  narrow  halls,  bathrooms, 
nursery,  etc. 


DEPT.  10 


CHICAGO 


aMERICANkADIATOR  COMPANY 


HARTSHORN  ^ 

Shade  Rollers 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  “Improved/'  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  "Rotters  Tin  "Rotters 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS  FOR  JURY,  1908. 


ARTISTS’  IDEALS  OF  BEAUTY 

SEVEN  BEAUTIFUL  FULL-PAGE  DUOTONE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

These  portraits,  selected  by  well-known  figure-painters  as  their  ideals  of  beauty, 
suggest  the  conclusion  that  artists,  as  much  as  other  men,  dift'er  in  their  preferences. 
.Still,  taking  their  selections  as  a  whole,  we  think  most  people  will  agree  that  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  find  seven  types  of  feminine  beauty  to  excel  the  loveliness  of 
those  whose  portraits  are  reproduced  in  this  number. 

REMINISCENCES  AND  REFLECTIONS 


BY  SIR  JOHN  HARE 

lu  this — the  third — instalment  of  his  reminiscences.  Sir  John  Hare,  the  famous  English  actor,  takes 
us  throngli  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  periods  of  his  career,  and  tells  how  he  started  in  management  on 
his  own  account.  The  illustrations  this  month  are  of  more  than  usual  interest. 


PICTURES  IN  MUSIC 

Do  you  see  pictures  in  music?  When  yon  hear  a  Beethoven  symphony  or  a  sonata  by  Schumann, 
do  mystic  tigures  and  landscapes  float  before  your  eyes  ?  It  is  by  no  means  new  or  uncommon  lor  a  com¬ 
poser  to  have  a  distinct  picture  in  his  mind  when  he  sets  himself  to  create  a  work.  Few,  however,  have 
been  able  to  delineate  their  hallucinations  born  of  music.  Mendelssohn,  who  was  no  mean  draughtsman, 
w;p  often  asked  to  do  so,  but  always  refused.  "‘It  is  the  function  of  music  to  hear,  not  to  see,”  he  once 
said.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  see  music  translated  in  the  terms  of  a  sister  art,  and  this  is 
what  a  clever  artist,  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith,  has  now  done,  in  pictures  which  are  here  published  for 
the  first  time. 

SOME  MUCH-DISCUSSED  PUZZLES 
By  Henry  E.  linden ey 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  puzzle  articles  we  have  lately  published.  Here  is  another 
which  should  provide  many  an  hour’s  amusement  for  both  young  and  old. 

This  number  is  exceptionally  strong  in 

Dramatic  Short  Stories 

which  include:— 

IN  LETTERS  OF  FIRE . Prom  the  French  of  Gaston  Leroux 

THE  DEAD  EYES  OF  LOVE . By  Tom  Gallon 

LAWLESS  OF  PRESIDIO  .  By  C.  C.  Andrews 

THE  ROOD  STREET  REVOLUTION . By  Arthur  31  orri.son 

HER  LITTLE  WAY . By  Anne  Warner 


WHY  I  AM  NOT  A  CRIMINAL 

Pictured  by  W.  HeaMi  Kobinsoii 

This  series  of  half  a  dozen  drawings,  by  the  well-known  humorous  artist,  W.  Heath  Robinson,  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  features  we  have  ever  published.  The  manner  in  which  he  shows  that  crime  is 
no  longer  wliat  it  was,  and  how  great  a  degree  of  ingenuity  is  now  required  in  the  departments  of 
burglary,  smuggling,  kidnapping,  and  larceny,  must  be  seen— and  laughed  over — to  be  believed. 

3IEN-SERPENTS 

An  article  describing  the  remarkable  feats  of  some  famous  contortionists,  illustrated  with  striking 
photograiih.s  of  their  extraordinary  poses. 

W.  AV.  JACOBS 

provides  a  feast  of  humor  in  another  long  instalment  of  his  serial  story  '‘.S.4.1^THAVKN,”  which  is 
illustrated  by  that  well-known  character  artist  W’LI.Ij  UWIiN. 

“3IY  AFRICAN  JOURNEY” 

By  Winston  Spencer  Clinrehill 

Mr.  Churchill — who  has  lately  been  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  British  Cabinet — this  month  describes  in  bis  breezy  style  his  journey  through  East  Africa  to  the 
Great  Lake,  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  called.  As  usual  he  illustrates  his  narrative  with  a  very  varied 
selection  of  photographs. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  ORIGIN  OF  FIRES 

Outbreaks  of  fire  are  often  most  mysterious  in  their  origin.  We  are  frequently  confronted  with  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  the  cause  of  fires  in  houses,  factories,  and  fields  that  are  uUerly  baffling  and  insoluble. 
Yet  in  what  simple  ways  we  may  be  victimized  the  examples  giv'en  in  this  article  afford  most  striking  proof. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ARDEN 

Another  chapter  of  this  fascinating  story  for  Children,  by  E.  NESBIT. 

CURIOSITIES 


15  Cents  11  Copy  -  -  $1.50  a  Year. 

Of  all  Newsdealers  and 


The  liAternaLtiorvaLl  News  Compa-rvy,  NEW  city!’ 


For  the  convenience  of  our  subscribers  our  Subscription  Depart¬ 
ment  will  receive  subscriptions  for  all  magazines  and  periodicals  at  pub¬ 
lishers’  rates. 


1006  ARCH  STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


with  only  a  few  immaterial  omissions 
the  whole  of  the  first  and  famous  chap¬ 
ter  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Claude  Parrault’s  preface  to  the  trans¬ 
lation  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Monarch. 
How  did  Mr.  Parent  show  his  artistic 
horror  and  contempt  By  spluttering 
in  a  letter  to  the  T imes  By  going  to 
the  nearest  “pub”  ?  The  enthusiast 
bethought  him  of  Samson’s  last  pro¬ 
fessional  appearance,  and  then  he  walked 
up  Frognal  pushing  at  the  hrick-and- 
plaster  capitals  of  the  entrance  piers 
of  the  houses;  and  these  miserable 
objects  either  fell  out  and  were  broken, 
or  else  shifted  out  of  position.  As  a 
commentator  remarks,  “No  more  im¬ 
pressive  rebuke  could  have  been  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  taste  which  selected  and  the 
workmanship  which  inserted  these  curi¬ 
ous  parodies  of  Classical  style. — Boston 
Herald. 


A  FUNGICIDE 


T)ULLE1  IN  1 1 8,  of  the  Purdue,  Ind., 
^  University  Station,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  for  the  best  fungicide 
and  directions  for  preparing  it: 

Bordeaux  Mixture:  This  is  by 
far  the  most  generally  useful  fungi¬ 
cide  we  have.  The  copper  sulphate  of 
blue  vitriol  is  the  active  fungicidal  agent, 
while  the  lime  is  added  to  prevent  the 
burning  of  the  foliage,  which  would 
result  from  a  pure  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion.  The  usual  formula  is: 

Five  pounds  copper  sulphate. 

Five  pounds  lime. 

Fifty  gallons  of  water. 

Certain  precautions  must  be  observed 
in  making  Bordeaux,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  efficient  mixture.  The  secret 
of  success  is  to  put  together  as  dilute 
solutions  as  possible.  The  copper  sul¬ 
phate  may  be  conveniently  made  up  into 
a  stock  solution  by  dissolving  it  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
The  amount  needed  at  any  time  can 
then  be  readily  obtained  by  stirring  up 
the  solution  and  measuring  out  as  many 
gallons  as  there  are  pounds  required. 
The  blue-stone  may  be  dissolved  quickly 
in  hot  water,  or,  more  slowly,  in  cold 
water  by  suspending  near  the  top  of  the 
water  in  a  burlap  over  night.  Good 
stone  lime  should  be  used.  Air-slaked 
lime  is  not  satisfactory.  If  a  barrel 
(fifty  gallons)  of  the  Bordeaux  is  to  be 
made,  it  is  easy  to  secure  the  required 

{Continued  on  page  4.) 
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Horses 

The  woman’s  horse,  the  children’s  pony, 
jthe  coach-horse,  the  trotter,  the  donkey,  the 
ifarm-horse,  etc.,  will  all  have  their  place 
in  the  excellent  series  of  articles  on  “Which 
I  Horse?’’  soon  to  appear  in  House  and 
:Garden.  These  articles  will  stir  up  many 
'an  inquiry  on  harness,  wagons,  sulkies, 
road-carts,  farm-wagons,  saddles,  etc. 

!  Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
Various  needs  for  barn,  stable  and  manger. 
Building  plans  for  up-to-date  stables,  barns 
jand  out-buildings  will  be  features,  along 
I  with  handsomely  finished  photos  of  wide¬ 
awake  animals,  as  well  as  pictures  of  chil¬ 
dren,  women  and  the  horse-lovers  gener¬ 
ally. 


Dairy 

Many  a  proud  owner  of  blooded  stock 
is  a  regular  subscriber  to  House  and  Gar¬ 
den.  We’re  going  to  make  him  a  closer 
friend — make  him  feel  more  brotherly,  give 
him  some  vital  points  on  blooded  milkers ; 
and  get  him  to  correspond  with  us ;  let 
him  criticize,  etc. 

Here  we  shall  stir  up  new  investors  in 
dairy  stock.  They  will  need  all  the  new  and 
old  specialties  in  dairy  lines ;  Stanchions, 
apparatus  of  various  kinds,  books,  separa¬ 
tors,  aerators,  etc.,  etc..  Photos  of  hand¬ 
some  animals,  stock  farms,  their  owners, 
etc.,  will  add  interest  and  pleasure  to  each 
article. 

We  shall  stimulate  demand  by  conscien¬ 
tious  and  judicious  advice  along  all  dairy 
lines  that  will  benefit  subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Poultry 

Hens  are  worth  more  than  our  gold  mines. 
Did  you  know  that? 

Fresh  eggs  for  the  suburban  and  farm  break¬ 
fast,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  make 
us  all  brothers. 

The  pedigreed  hen  is  “coming  to  her  own.’’ 
Pure-bred  stock  will  be  an  attraction  in  this  new 
department  of  House  and  Garden.  How  to  own 
sanitary  poultry  houses,  what  sort  of  fixtures  to 
select,  how  to  keep  down  lice,  how  to  spray  and 
disinfect  poultry  quarters,  will  be  discussed  cor¬ 
rectly  by  well-informed  workers  who  have  made 
success  on  their  own  account.  How  to  caponize, 
feed  chicks,  prevent  disease ;  to  get  eggs,  pick 
and  market  table  poultry — all  will  be  discussed. 


Bees 

Flowers,  Fruit,  Poultry,  Honey,  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  combination — profitable,  too. 

This  department  will  enlarge  on  the  value  of 
honey  as  a  food;  the  simplicity,  ease,  and  fascina¬ 
tion  in  bee  culture ;  the  value  of  bees  as  pollen- 
izing  agents,  etc.  It  will  give  directions  for 
amateurs,  how  to  start  to  supply  comb  honey  for 
the  table.  It  will  recommend  bee  outfits :  hives, 
books,  breeds  of  bees,  etc.  This  department  will 
certainly  prove  a  money-maker  for  manufacturers 
of  apiarian  supplies.  Photos  of  model  apiaries, 
prominent  beekeepers,  etc.,  will  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  of  each  article. 


Dogs 

Here  is  a  department  every  one  is  interested  in, 
whether  the  owner  of  a  handsome  collie,  English 
bull,  or  a  dog  of  “low  degree.’’  Photos  of  various 
breeds  and  cross-strains  from  the  continent  and 
in  America  will  be  features  of  this  kennel  de¬ 
partment. 

Well-informed  fanciers  will  contribute  prac¬ 
tical  articles  on  “How  to  know  and  purchase  a 
good  dog.’’  They  will  explain  their  various 
natures  and  value,  as  watch-dogs,  sheep-dogs, 
coach-dogs,  etc. 

Photos  are  on  hand  of  certain  types  which  will 
illustrate  these  talks.  The  advertisers  who  appear 
in  House  and  Garden  are  certain  to  get  reason¬ 
able  returns. 


Kennels 

NEWCASTLE  KENNELS.  BROOKLINE.  MASS.— Pedigreed  and 
registered  Scottish  Terriers  and  bitches;  aii  ages.  Information 
aiways  cheerfuiiy  given. 


GREAT  DANES— These  magnificent  dogs  are  docile,  sensibie 
and  obedient,  but  spiendid  watchers  at  night.  We  have  some  es- 
peciaiiy  handsome  young  stock  at  present.  Best  biood  extant. 
Ideai  dogs  for  country  piace.  Correspondence  soiicited. 

DANICKA  kennels,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Smooth  and  Wire  Fox  Terriers, 

Puppies, 

Hire  combinations  of  the  best 
]H'ize-winning  blood  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  thousands  of  dollars 
expense  and  years  of  cvalting. 

At  Stud.  The  Imported 
International  Winner,  Belvi- 
dere  Adam  Rede;  Sire  Eng. 
ch.  Adam  Rede,  by  Domdngton,  ch.  Dominie,  by  ch. 
Pitcher;  Dam,  Asterisk,  by  Eng.  ch  Tosse,  by  ch. 
Veracity,  by  ch.  Visto.  Fee,  $15.  The  noted  winner 
Sabine  Rebel,  by  Imp.  ch.  Sabine  Result,  ex.  Imp. 
ch.  Sabine  Sunbeam.  Fee,  $15.  The  prize-winning 
Norfolk  Craftsman,  by  ch.  Norfolk  Richmond,  ex. 
ch.  Norfolk  Handicraft.  ELBERT  E.  GOWEY,  Braceville,  III. 


Poultry 


PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS 

The  ceiebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and  Pheas¬ 
ants,  the  iarge  Hungarian  Hares,  aii  kinds  of  Deer,  Quaii, 
etc.,  tor  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  Pheasants,  ornamental  water- 
fowl  and  live  wild  animals  of  every  description. 

Write  for  price  list. 

WEINZ  &  lYlACKEINSEIN,  Dept.  27, 

YARDLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ORNAMENTAL  LAND  and  WATER  FOWL 


Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail, 
Partridges  and  other  rare  birds  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  water  fowl  pinioned  to  prevent  flying.  No  charge  for 
boxing.  Safe  delivery  of  stock  guaranteed. 

I  issue  no  catalogues  or  circulars,  but  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  prices  on  any  birds  desired. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  A,  Darien,  Conn. 
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jy/TR.  R.  H.  RUSSELL  announces  that  he  has  again  personally  resumed  the  publication 
of  art  books,  fiction,  enriched  and  limited  editions,  pictorial  reprints,  and  general 
literature  under  the  imprint  of; 

R.  H.  RUSSELL 

He  wishes  particularly  at  this  time,  because  of  their  unique  value,  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  seven  books  by 

CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

who  has  just  come  back  to  this  country,  reiterat- 
statement  that  he  would  not  return  to 
the  field  of  his  early  and  remarkable  success  in 
pen  and  ink  characterization  of  American 
types  and  manners. 

T-'he  books  listed  below  printed  on  heavy 
plate  paper  and  bound  in  Japan  vellum  prac¬ 
tically  cover  his  work; 

The  Social  Ladder  -  -  -  - 

Americans . 

A  Widow  and  Her  Friends  - 
The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp  - 
Sketches  and  Cartoons  -  - 
Pictures  of  People  -  -  -  - 
People  of  Dickens  -  -  .  - 

JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER 

His  own  witty  satire  on  the  cause  ceVebre  which  excited  and  diverted  Europe  and 
America,  “The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfly,”  with  the  author’s  butterfly  signature  in  gold 
on  the  cover.  .$1.25. 

More  of  the  famous  Wolfville  Stories,  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  entitled  “The 
Black  Lion  Inn.”  $1.50. 

“The  Tiger  and  the  Insect,”  a  sequel  to  “  Helen’s  Babies,”  by  John  H.\iiiiERTON. 

$1.20. 

Write  for  a  list  of  other  important  publications.  Every  direct  purchase  of  five 
dollars’  worth  of  books  will  entitle  you  to  a  year’s  subscription  to 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

The  Great  Monthly  for  the  American  Home 

The  July  number  contains  among  other  striking  things : 

“  Hypnotism  and  Freedom — Curative  Hypnotism,”  by  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg;  “The 
Night  Riders,”  an  Account  of  the  Tobacco  War,  by  Day  Allen  Willey;  “The  Passing  of 
the  Ferries,”  by  Jackson  Cross,  pictures  by  Alvin  Jyangdon  Coburn;  “The  Wedding  Journey 
of  Felice  Arguello,”  by  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  and  “The  Color  Line,”  by  Lucy  Pratt. 

15  CENTS  A  COPY  $1.50  A  YEAR 

R.  H.  RUSSELL,  Publisher  HR  3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


MR.  C.  H.  FORBES=LINDSAY 

according  to  the  Cleveland  Leader,  has  written  in  this  book, 
“an  authoritative  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  first 
shovel  of  earth  that  was  turned  to  the  ])resent  time,  told  in 
plain,  everyday  language.  It  begins  with  Balboa  and  reaches 
to  Roosevelt,  and  between  them  all  that  is  valuable  and 
authentic  is  set  down.” 

PANAMA 

The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal 

Cloth,  308  pj).,  16  illu.strations,  2  maps  from  latest  surveys. 

ONE  DOLLAR  NET 

At  all  bookstores. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


$5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


dilution  of  material  by  the  use  of  three 
vessels.  Put  tw  enty-five  gallons  of  v\  ater 
in  the  barrel.  Dilute  the  blue-stone 
solution  containing  five  pounds  to 
tw^elve  and  one-half  gallons.  Dilute 
five  pounds  slaked  lime  likewise,  then 
dip  it  alternately  from  each  solution  into 
the  fifty  gallon  barrel.  Whatever  the 
particular  method  employed,  however, 
the  end  is  the  same.  Put  the  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  solutions  together 
after  diluting  each  as  much  as  possible. 
Don’t  mix  concentrated  solutions.  If 
this  is  done,  with  the  idea  of  diluting  to 
spraying  strength  later,  the  mixture 
curdles,  and  a  thick,  heavy  precipitate  is 
formed  which  settles  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  a  good  job  of  spraying. 
A  precipitate  in  a  properly  made  Bor¬ 
deaux  should  stay  in  suspension  for  half 
an  hour  with  almost  no  perceptible 
settling.  When  putting  the  spray  mix¬ 
ture  into  the  tank,  alw^ays  strain  care¬ 
fully. — Home  and  Farm. 


EXPORTS  OF  FOREST  PRODUCT 


T  TNCI^E  Sam’s  exports  of  forest  prod- 
ucts  have  shown  higher  and 
higher  values  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  This  has  been  the  case  although 
reports  show  that  there  has  not  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  volume.  For 
instance,  the  quantity  of  sawed  timber 
exported  from  this  country  has  increased 
less  than  twelve  per  cent  in  the  last  four 
years,  while  the  price  has  increased  over 
fifty  per  cent.  Again,  the  amount  of 
rosin  exported  has  increased  but  little, 
while  the  price  has  more  than  doubled. 

From  1903  to  1906  the  value  of  staves 
showed  very  little  increase,  but  in  the 
year  1907  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  exported  of  about  ten  per  cent, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
about  twenty  per  cent.  This  last 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  the  highest 
grades  of  white  oak  is  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing.  The  staves  exported  are  almost 
exclusively  of  the  highest  grades  of  white 
oak  and  form  about  a  fifth  of  the  annual 
production  of  white  oak  staves  in  the 
United  States.  As  might  be  supposed, 
a  large  part — eighty  per  cent— of  the 
staves  went  to  Europe,  forty  per  cent  to 
France.  The  export  trade  makes  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  supply  of  white  oak. 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  and  sawed 
timher|made|up  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  forest  product  exports. 
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Rosin  ranks  next,  with  nearly  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  these  exports. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  follows  with  about 
ten  per  cent.  Four-fifths  of  the  rosin 
and  turpentine  go  to  Europe. 

The  number  of  shingles  exported  has 
decreased  fairly  regularly  since  1903. 
In  1907  there  were  shipped  less  than  half 
the  number  that  were  exported  four 
years  before.  More  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  these  shingles  g )  to  Mexico,  while  less 
than  ten  per  cent  were  shipped  to  ports 
outside  of  North  America.  This  shows 
how  few  shingles  are  in  demand  abroad. 
The  total  exports  of  shingles  represent 
less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
production  of  this  class  of  material  in 
the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  wood  exported  in  the 
form  of  hewn  or  sawed  timber  and  lum¬ 
ber  was  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
lumber  cut  in  the  United  States  in  1907. 
More  yellow  pine  is  exported  than  any 
other  kind  of  timber.  The  order  is 
yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  redwood. 
Although  there  are  no  figures  which  bear 
directly  on  the  amount  of  yellow  pine 
annually  exported,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  yellow  pine 
cut  finds  its  way  to  other  countries. 
Probably  a  third  of  the  Douglas  fir  ex¬ 
ported  went  to  South  America. 

The  redwood  exported  forms  an 
important  item.  Australia  and  the 
Orient  together  took  forty  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  South  America  thirty-two 
per  cent.  The  exports  of  redwood  in 
1907  were  about  five  times  what  they 
were  twelve  years  ago  and  were  larger 
than  those  of  any  previous  year.  The 
shipments  to  Australia  and  the  Orient 
especially  have  been  increasing  steadily 
during  this  period.  The  shipments  to 
South  America  of  redwood,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  forest  products,  has 
increased  greatly  in  the  past  two  years. 


SCHEME  OF  DECORATION  FOR  THE 
COURTYARD  AND  PAVEMENTS 
OF  THE  CITY  HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA 


I '  H  E  City  Parks  Association  of 
Philadelphia  in  its  endeavor  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  development, 
not  only  of  new  parks  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  but  in  creating  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  making  better  use 
of  what  the  city  already  has  in  the  way 
of  open  spaces,  recently  appropriated 
One  Hundred  Dollars  for  a  prize  for  a 


Commander  Peary’s 
Dash  for  the  Pole 

Jii  the  July  number  of  The  Travel  Magazine,  Commander  Robert 
E.  Peary,  U.  8.  N.,  the  famous  Arctic  Explorer,  tells  how  he  made  the 
“  Farthest  North,”  and  gives  his  plans  for  his  forthcoming  dash  for  the 
Pole.  He  also  comments  on  the  value  of  polar  exploration  in  general. 

How  Will  an  Explorer  Know 
When  He  Reaches  the  North  Pole? 

As  a  fit  corollary  to  Commander  Peary’s  article,  Anthony  Fiala,  who  led 
the  Ziegler  Polar  Expedition,  tells  “  How  an  Explorer  will  know  when 
he  reaches  the  North  Pole.” 

Another  important  article  deals  with  Denver,  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  City  and  its  surroundings,  and  informs  those  attending  the 
Convention  hoxv  best  to  occupy  their  spare  time.  Other  interesting  articles 
describe  a  summer  trip  on  the  Thames;  a  trip  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun;  Quebec  and  its  tri-centenary,  etc. 

There  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  fascinating  and  real  stories  concerning 
Summer  Resorts  such  as  the  White  Mountains,  Yellowstone  Park,  Adiron- 
dacks,  Catskills,  New  England  Coast,  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Richfield 
Springs,  Sharon  Springs,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Travel  Magazine  Will  Plan 
Your  Summer  Vacation  Free  of  Cost 

The  Service  Department  of  The  Travel  Magazine  will  send  to  its  readers 
information  regarding  any  summer  resort  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
free  of  cost.  This  information  includes  the  most  desirable  Railroad  or 
Steamship  Line  and  the  fare,  and  also  the  most  satisfactory  Hotels  and  their 
rates.  You  will  find  this  data  very  valuable,  as  it  will  save  you  many 
dollars  of  expense  and  many  hours  of  time  and  worry. 

When  writing,  xve  would  suggest  that  you  let  us  know  where  you  prefer 
to  spend  your  vacation  and  when  you  expect  to  start. 

This  service  is  absolutely  free  to  our  subscribers  and  to  those  who  buy 
The  Travel  Magazine  from  Newsdealers. 

Price,  15  Cents  a  Copy,  at  all  Newsstands,  or  by  Mail.  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  the  United  States,  Alaska, 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  City  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  Tutuila, 
Samoa.  To  Canada  and  all  countries  not  mentioned  above.  Extra  Postage  of  50  Cents  a  Year. 

TravG  1 

AT  et^azine 

"  li  brings  the  Whole  World  to  the  Library  Table/* 

347  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Lost  in  the  Forbidden  Land  River  and  Jungle 
The  Hunt  of  the  White  Elephant 

by  Edward  S.  Ellis 

These  new  books  by  the  most  popular  boys’  author,  comprise  the  "Foreign  Adventure 
Series,"  and  are  sold  at  $1.00  each,  or  $3.00  for  the  set,  neatly  boxed. 

A  Heroine  of  the  Wilderness  By  Love’s  Sweet  Rule 

by  Hezekiah  Butterwortb  by  Gabrielle  Emilie  Jackson 

The  story  of  Lincoln’s  mother.  Price  $1.00  A  touching  and  sympathetic  story 

for  girls.  Price  $0.73 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

PUBLISHERS  OF  “  INTERNATIONAL  ”  BIBLES 
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GOOD  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  EVERYONE  TO  READ 


A  Charming  Love  Story 

DULCIBEL 

By  HENRY  PETERSON 

“This  is  a  pretty  love-story,  interest¬ 
ing  and  wholesome,  worth  reading  both 
for  the  fictitious  love  tale  and  for  the  his¬ 
torical  information  itcontains.’^ — ChLago 
Reco  rd-H erald. 

i2mo,  cloth,  400  pages.  Illustrations 
in  color.  $1.50  postpaid. 

Some  Hymns  and 

Hymn  Writers 

Representing  All  who  Profess  and  Call  Themselves 
Christians 

By  WILLIAM  BUDD  BODINE,  D.D. 

Short  studies  ill  the  Hymnal  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church, 
“  He  has  illuminated  the  whole  sphere  of  hymnology, 
ancient  and  modern.  '1  he  book  is  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  such  things  as  Christians  ought  to  know.” 

Large  8vo,  400  pages,  on  feather-weight  paper,  72 
illustrations.  Half  morocco,  autographed  by  the  author, 
$5.00  postage  24  cents.  Cloth,  handsomely  bound, 
$3.00  net;  postage  24  cents. 

A  Trip  to  the  Orient 

The  Story  of  a  Mediterranean  Cruise 
By  ROBERT  URIE  JACOB 

The  story  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  chatty  way,  which 
makes  it  very  entertaining;  and  the  style,  simple  and 
fascinating,  in  connection  with  the  many  illustrations, 
brings  the  scenes  vividly  to  mind. 

i2mo,  cloth,  392  pages.  Nearly  200  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions.  $1.50  net;  postage  15  cents. 


A  Beautiful  Gift  Book 

The  Philippines 

Under  Spanish  and  American  Rules 
By  C.  H.  FORBES-LINDSAY 

“Meriting  high  praise  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  and  standing  as  nearly  perfect 
specimens  of  the  bookmaker’s  craft.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  slip  cloth 
covers  in  cloth  box.  566  pages  with  26 
superb  photogravure  illustrations.  $3.00 
postpaid. 

The  Samaritans 


The  Earliest  Jewish  Sect,  their  History,  Theology 
and  Literature 

By  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY,  Ph.D. 

“This  is  the  most  full  and  careful  presentation  in 
existence  of  the  facts  concerning  the  Samaritans.  It 
is  a  mine  of  information.  The  author  has  apparently 
overlooked  nothing.  The  method  and  style  are  clear 
and  simple,  and  the  book  de^^erves  a  place  in  any 
library.” — Biblical  Worlds  Univ.  0/  Chicago  Press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  372  pages  and  29  illustra¬ 
tions.  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Good  Form  for  Women 

By  MRS.  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

“A  neat  and  handy  little  guide  to  conduct  and  dress 
on  all  occasions.  The  author  gives  good,  sensible 
advice.  The  simple,  well-planned  volume  should  well 
justify  its  commendable  end  and  aim.” — Chicago  Record- 
H  erald. 

Cloth,  small  i2mo,  uniform  with  “Good  Form  for 
Men.”  $i  .00  postpaid. 


The  Best  New  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe  The  North  Pole  Series 


Series 

By  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS 

“A  book  by  Edward  S.  Ellis  is  always  a  welcome 
gift  to  a  boy.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“Mr.  Ellis  is  a  very  safe  author  to  put  into  a  boy’s 
hands,  as  his  books  are  always  wholesome  and  pure  as 
well  as  interesting.” — Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Three  Toliimes 

The  Forest  Messengers  The  Mountain  Star 
Queen  of  the  Clouds 

i2mo,  cloth.  Attractively  illustrated,  with  colored 
frontispieces. 

Each  volume,  $i.oo.  The  set,  bo.xed,  $3.00  postpaid. 


By  Professor  EDWIN  J.  HOUSTON 

‘‘Here  is  a  work  full  of  interest:  ...  it  contains 
matter  which  is  strictly  accurate  in  details  as  to  the 
Polar  regions.  .  .  .  Some  New  York  boys  accom¬ 

panied  an  expedition  of  scientists  to  the  North  Pole 
and  had  marvelous  experiences.  They  went  part  of 
the  way  by  balloon  or  air-ship  until  they  found  the 
quest,  ”  — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Three  'Volumes 

The  Search  for  the  North  Pole 

The  Discovery  of  the  North  Pole 

Cast  Away  at  the  North  Pole 

i2mo,  cloth,  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated. 

Each  volume,  $1.00.  The  set,  boxed,  $3.00  postpaid 


ANDIRON  TALES,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  voi:i°s^fTiiceM^^^^^ 

tures  has  there  appeared  abetter  book  of  the  kind.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Humorously  illustrated  in  color  and  line  by  Dwiggins.  $1.25  postpaid. 

Note. — These  books  are  for  sale^  at  all  bookstores,  or  we  will  send  any  volumes  desired  on  receipt  of 
price  as  stated.  Mark  a  cross  (X)  opposite  any  title  desired  and  send  us  this  list  with  your  check  or  money  order 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Publishers,  PHILADELPHIA 

Tuhlishers  of  " ruternatioual"  Vibles. 


HURLBUT’S  STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

FROM  GENESIS  TO  REVELATION 

Told  in  Language  that  Interests  Both  Old  and  Young. 

RPf'/-»l\/ll\/IFNr>Fn  For  its  Freshness  and  Accuracy 
RV  n  II  ^  °  For  its  Simplicity  of  Language 
.  J.  For  its  Numerous  and  Aporopriate  Illustrations 

DENOMINATIONS  As  the  Best  Work  on  the  Subject 
Hon.  David  J.  Brewer — Can  heartily  commend  it  to  all.  Bishop  Vincent — An  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  jiarents.  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell — Written  by  a  master  hand, 
directed  by  a  master  mind.  Henry  A.  Butts,  Pres.  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
The  absence  of  doctrinal  discussion  makesit  ac(  eptable  toall.  Wr.  Marion 
Lawrence,  Gen.  Secy.  International  S.S.  Aixo’rr — Best  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  greatest  aid  to  Parents,  Teachers  and  all  who 
wish  the  Bible  Story  In  a  simplified  narrative 
Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  762  pages,  nearly  300  halMone 
illustrations,  8  in  colors.  Price  Only  $1.50. 

For  Sate  By  All  Booksellers,  or  Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Dept.  0  1006  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  "INTERNATIONAL”  SERIES  OF  BIBLES. 


scheme  of  decoration  for  the  City  Hall 
courtyard  and  the  pavements  surround¬ 
ing  the  building. 

They  appointed  Mr.  John  F.  Lewis, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  David  Knicker- 
backer  Boyd,  President  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  Mr.  Milton  B.  Medary, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  T  Square  Club, 
to  act  as  a  Committee  and  Jury  of 
Award.  The  Commission  associated 
Professor  Paul  P.  Cret  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  assist  them  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  work. 

The  competition  was  open  to  any  one. 

The  prize  consisted  of  One  Hundred 
Doll  ars,  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
four  honorable  mentions. 

The  object  of  the  competition  was 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
decoration  for  the  courtyard  and  pave¬ 
ments  surrounding  the  City  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  scheme  should  be  one 
which  could  he  carried  out  either  at  once 
or  by  degrees,  hut  without  losing  the 
necessary  unity  of  design.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  plan  at  this  time  are 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  statue 
scheme  already  begun  on  the  north 
pavement  and  the  lamps  on  the  south 
pavement  must  conflict  if  either  is  carried 
all  the  way  around  the  curb  line.  Al¬ 
though  possibly  some  portion  of  the 
winning  scheme  might  he  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  the  city,  and  utilized  for 
a  temporary  decoration  during  the 
Founder’s  Week  Celebration  next 
autumn,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  decoration  if  used  would  he  even¬ 
tually  of  a  permanent  character  and 
that  it  must  therefore  he;  First,  designed 
for  durable  materials;  Second,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  circulation,  and 
Third,  to  keep  the  dignified  aspect  that 
is  appropriate  to  a  civic  center. 

The  choice  of  motives  was  left  to  the 
designer,  who  was  allowed  to  use  any  or 
all  of  the  following  features:  Lamp- 
posts,  balustrades,  pavements,  statues, 
fountains,  masts,  benches,  boxes  or  tubs 
for  small  trees  or  plants,  or  any  decorative 
motive  that  the  designer  might  wish. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
TUBERCULOSIS 

^’'HE  coming  International  Congress 
-*■  on  Tuberculosis  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  September,  1908,  will  be  an 
unique  event  in  the  New  World. 
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This  congress  meets  once  in  three 
years;  it  has  never  met  in  America,  and 
after  1908  will  not  meet  in  this  country 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  congress  will  put  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  relation  of  host  to  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  will  be  a  real  world’s 
congress.  It  will  carry  on,  for  three 
weeks,  public  discussions  of  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  problem,  led  by  the  most  eminent 
authorities  on  this  subject  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Official  delegates  will 
be  present  from  nearly  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  There  will  be  a  course  of  special 
lectures  to  which  all  members  of  the  con¬ 
gress  and  the  general  public  are  invited. 

The  congress  will  be  divided  into 
seven  sections,  giving  ample  scope  for 
participation  of  both  scientific  and  lay 
members. 

.There  will  be  a  great  tuberculosis 
exposition,  in  which  one  can  see  what 
is  going  on,  the  world  around,  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

There  will  be  clinics  and  demon¬ 
strations  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  three  weeks,  giving  medical  and  lay 
delegates  object  lessons  on  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

There  will  be  very  valuable  publica¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  transactions  will 
be  the  most  important.  The  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  last  congress  are  published 
in  three  volumes.  The  proceedings  of 
the  congress  will  require  four  volumes. 
These  are  free  to  all  members  of  the 
congress  who  have  paid  their  member¬ 
ship  fee  (^5.00). 

The  cost  of  the  congress  will  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  revenue  derived  from  fees. 
This  cost  will  be  provided  for  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  study  and  prevention  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  which  will  invest  a  large  sum  in 
the  project. 

The  American  membership  should 
number  ten  thousand  persons.  There 
are  two  classes  of  members:  active 
members,  who  pay  a  fee  of  $^.00;  and 
associate  members,  who  pay  a  fee  of 
$2.00  and  have  all  the  privileges  of 
membership,  except  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  receive  the  printed  volumes. 


Great  American  Lawyers 

is  to  the  American  Bar  what  Lord  Campbell’s  “Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief  Justices”  is  to  the  English  Bar 

...  BY  ... 

82  Most  Notable  Legal  Writers 

Edited  by  Wdliam  Draper  Lewis 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 

The  Most  Important  Legal 
Publication  in  Many  Years 

The  only  adequate  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The 
eminent  authors  have  set  vividly  before  the  reader  the 
personality  of  these  giants  of  the  American  Bar,  the 
events  of  their  lives,  the  leading  influences  of  their 
times,  together  with  much  critical  analysis  and  original 
historical  matter  of  highly  readable  and  interesting 
character.  The  complete  work  gives  a  history  of  the 
legal  profession  and  a  most  illuminating  insight  into 
political  and  social  conditions  at  every  stage  of  national 
developement. 
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VOLUMES 

Specimen  Binding 

One  of  the  5  styles.  Three- 
quarter  calf,  with  red  and  blue 
inlays,  hand-tooled  and  hand¬ 
made  throughout. 


High  Praise  from  High  Places 

HON.  JAMES  BRYCE,  British  Ambassador: 

“The  work  forms  an  aid  to  American  history  of  high  worth.” 

HON.  ELIHU  ROOT,  Secretary  of  State: 

‘‘It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  a  work  of  this  kind  so  well  done. 

HON.  DAVID  J.  BREWER,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court: 

“It  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.” 


Special  Inducement  for  Advance  Subscribers 

A  very  liberal  arrangement  is  made  for  advance  subscriptions.  No  advance  pay-  ; 
ments  are  required  before  delivery.  Send  for  full  details  of  this  offer.  Pros- 
pectus  showing  specimens  of  binding  and  complete  description  of  this 
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A  SPLENDID  SPECIMEN  OF  BOO^  MAKING 

“GREAT  AMERICAN  LAWYERS”  will  be  issued  in  eight  magnificent  volumes,  in  a  choice  of 
several  bindings  to  suit  the  taste  of  every  purchaser.  Typographically  this  work  is  perfect. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  rare  and  beautiful,  paper  and  print  are  of  the  finest 
quality  and  the  bindings  exquisite.  Volumes  I  and  II  are  now  ready. 


pectus  showing  specimens 
sent  on  application. 

FULL  INFORMATION  FREE 

Fill  in  the  corner  coupon,  cut  out  and  mail  it  to-day.  All  inquiries 
gladly  answered  without  any  obligation  to  purchase.  This  work 
can  be  obtained  only  through  authorized  agents  or  direct  of  the  ^ 
Publishers. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO..  Philadelphia. 


work 


The  John 
C.  Winston  Co. 


1006‘16  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  particu- 
'"'tx  lars  and  free  prospectus  of 
‘Great  American  Lawyers’ 
without  any  obligation  to  myself 


Name 


Address 


PHOTO -CHROMOTYPE  ENGRAVING  GOMPANY 

Designers,  Illustrators,  Photo-Engravers 


THE  AMERICAN  NURSERY  COMPANY 


'^T'HAT  the  curtailment  of  business 
resulting  from  the  money  strin¬ 
gency  last  autumn  has  not  unfavorably 
affected  all  industrial  concerns  is  indi- 


Three-Color  Process  for 

MAGAZINE,  BOOK  AND  CATALOGUE  ILLUSTRATING 

218-226  South  1 1th  Street  -  -  Philadelphia 
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1000  FEET 
ABOVE 
THE 
SEA 


MUSKOKA  LAKES,  CANADA 

“The  Grandest  Spot  in  all  America. 

LAKES  OF  BLFE  SET  WITH  ISLES  OF  EMERALD 
Canoeing,  Batliing,  Fisliing,  Leantil'ul  Water  Trips,  Golf  and 
Tennis. 

Morlern  hotel,  excellent  euisine,  cool  verandas  and  h4)melike 
rooms  ]>erfunied  by  the  fragrant  pines.  Hay-fever  unknown.^ 
Less  than  a  day’sjourney  from  i»rineipal  .\inerican  cities,  via 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit,  Chicago.  Solid  trains  from  Buffalo  and 
Toronto. 

Handsomely  illustrated  descriptive  matter  sent  free  on  ap- 
]ilication  to 

G.  V/.  VAUX,  917  Merchants  Loan  ami  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

F.  P.  DWYER.  *-^90  Broadway,  New  V4>rk,  N.  Y, 

E.  H.  BOYNTON,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  ROBINSON,  506  Park  Building,  Piltshurg,  Pa. 

W  E.  DAVIS.  ,  ,  G.  T.  BELL, 

Passenger  Traflic  Manager,  Gen.  1  ass.  A:  licket  Agt., 

MONTREAL.  MONTREAL. 


GOOD  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  EVERYONE  TO  READ 


A  Charming  Love  Story 

DULCIBEL 

By  HENRY  PETERSON 


“Tliis  is  a  pretty  love-story,  interest- 
ingr  and  wholesome,  worth  reading-  both 
for  the  fictitious  love  tale  and  for  the  his¬ 
torical  information  it  contains.” — Chicago 
Record-H era  hi. 

12mo,  cloth,  400  pages,  illustrations 
in  color.  $1.50  postpaid. 


!  DULCI5EL 


,  trv-  HENCBC  PETERSON  U 


A  Beautiful  Gift  Book 

The  Philippines 

Under  Spanish  and  American  Rules 

By  C.  H.  FORBES-LINDSAY 

“  Meriting  high  praise  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  and  standing  as  nearly  perfect 
svecimens  of  the  bookmaker’s  craft.” — 
Clevela7id  Plahi  Dealer. 

Crown  Svo,  clotlt,  gilt  top,  slip  cloth 
covers  in  clotli  box.  _  5(/>  pages  with  26 
superb  photogravure  illustrations.  $3.00 
postpaid. 


THE  BEST  NEW  READING  FOR  BOYS 

Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe  Series  The  North  Pole  Series 


Hy  KDWAHI)  S.  lil-I.IS 

“A  book  by  Edward  S.  Ellis  is  always  a  welcome  gift  to  a 
boy.” — Philadelphia  Record.  “Mr.  Ellis  is  a  very  safe  author  to 
put  into  a  boy’s  hanvls,  as  bis  books  are  always  wholesome  and 
pure  as  well  as  interesting.” — Piltsburtih  Chrofticle-'J'ele^raph. 

Three  rohiJ/ies—'YUv-  Forest  IM<*sseiigers 

The  Mountain  Star  tinoeii  of  the  Clouds 

12mo,  cloth.  Attractively  illustrated, with  colored  Irontispieces. 

Each  volume  $1.00.  The  set,  boxed,  $3.00  postpaid. 

NOTE  t  These  Ivooks  are  for  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or  we  will  send  any  volumes  desired  on  receipt  of  price  as  stated. 
(,X)  oppesite  any  title  desired  and  send  us  this  list  with  your  check  or  money  order. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Publishers  of  luferuatioual"  Pibles 


liy  Ih-ofos.'^or  FDW  IN  d.  HOUSTON 

“Here's  a  work  full  of  interest — it  contains  matter  which  ic 
strictly  accurate  in  details  as  to  the  Polar  regions.  Some  New  York 
boys  accompanied  an  expedition  of  scientists  to  the  North  Poleand 
had  marvelous  experiences.  They  went  part  of  the  way  by  balloon 
or  airship  until  thev  found  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Three  Volu7iie\ — 'File  Search  I’or  fh<‘  S’nrtli  Pole;  The 
Discovery  i>f  the  North  Pole;  Cast  Away  at  the 
North  l*ole.  12mo,  cloth,  hantlsomelv  bound  anti  illustrated. 

Each  volume  $1.00.  The  set,  boxe.l,  $3.00  postpaid. 

Mark  a  cross 


We  are  desirous  of  securing  a  number  of  copies  of 

.a 


for  January,  1905;  July,  1903;  April,  1902;  June,  1902,  and 
July,  1902,  and  will  pay  25  cents  for  each  copy  sent  us  in 
good  condition.  _ 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


cated  by  the  successful  business  of  the 
American  Nursery  Company  this  spring, 
where  there  has  been  a  material  increase 
in  orders  this  season  over  the  combined 
business  last  year  of  the  different  con¬ 
cerns  constituting  this  company.  The 
company’s  large  wholesale  business,  at 
both  the  Bloodgood  Nurseries  Depart¬ 
ment,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  the  F.  &  F. 
Nurseries  Department,  Springfield,  N.  J., 
although  constantly  growing  does  not 
show  so  large  an  increase;  but  the  orders 
for  public  grounds  and  private  estates 
with  all  of  the  departments  have  far 
exceeded  expectations  and  seem  to  fully 
justify  the  claims  made  by  the  company 
in  the  public  announcement  soon  after 
the  organization  early  in  the  year.  The 
favorable  location  of  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  at  No.  150  Broadway,  New  York, 
is  a  great  convenience  to  the  company’s 
patrons. 


HUNTING  FOR  STAINED  GLASS  IN 
FRANCE 

TN  these  days  of  universal  travel  and 
of  the  almost  universal  writing  of 
travel-books,  it  is  unusual  to  find  an 
author  whose  point  of  view  is  unique  or 
whose  subject-matter  is  unhackneyed. 
But  these  difficult  requirements  seem  to 
be  met  by  Mr.  Charles  Hitchcock 
Sherrill,  whose  “Stained  Glass  Tours  in 
France’’  (John  Lane  Co.)  furnishes  the 
jaded  traveler  with  a  new  fad  which,  if 
it  suits  his  taste,  will  at  once  add  zest 
to  and  direct  his  wanderings.  Mr. 
Sherrill  states  the  purpose  of  his  book 
tersely  in  his  “foreworcl”:  it  provides  an 
answer  to  the  question,  “Where  does 
one  find  good  stained  glass  in  France, 
and  how  can  it  most  conveniently  be 
seen  Mr.  Sherrill  modestly  adds 
that  he  is  “not  an  authority  on  glass — 
just  a  lawyer  on  a  holiday,”  who,  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  his  own  “stained  glass  tours” 
thinks  that  a  “simple  touring  hand¬ 
book”  may  help  other  travelers  to 
enjoy  theirs.  In  the  interests  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  glass  has  been  divided  into 
three  groups:  thirteenth  century  and 
earlier,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  sixteenth  century;  and  for 
each  epoch  a  tour  has  been  arranged, 
with  a  map  showing  the  most  convenient 
order  to  pursue  in  visiting  the  various 
churches  and  chateaux.  Mr.  Sherrill’s 
descriptions  of  the  distinctive  windows 
in  each  town  are  simple,  non-technical, 
and  interesting.  The  subject  of  glass 
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is  inextricably  associated  with  the  more 
general  one  of  architecture,  hut  Mr. 
Sherrill  displays  a  nice  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  in  making  the  necessary  connection 
and  yet  keeping  strictly  to  his  chosen 
Re\d.-  The  Dial. 


BUNGALOWS,  CAMPS  AND  MOUNTAIN 
HOUSES* 


THK  large  interest  taken  of  late  years 
hy  people  of  even  moderate  means 
to  provide  for  a  short  season’s  rest  in 
the  country,  woodside  or  on  lake  or  sea¬ 
shore,  has  called  forth  much  effort  on 
the  part  of  architects  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  provide  suitable  abodes  for 
such  a  season  of  rest. 

In  compiling  this  hook  the  aim  of  its 
editor  has  been  to  bring  together  the  best 
ideas,  as  far  as  possible,  of  architects 
who  have  given  attention  to  this  class  of 
work.  A  glance  through  its  pages  will 
convince  even  the  most  sceptical  that 
for  a  small  sum  of  money  such  a  summer 
home  may  be  secured,  with  a  large  share 
of  the  conveniences  of  life  and  all  housed 
in  an  artistic  and  beautiful  manner. 
This  is  true  of  the  summer  home  and  is 
even  more  true  of  those  houses  adapted 
to  the  warm  climates  of  California  and 
the  Southern  States. 

Most  of  the  designs  are  photographs  of 
houses  actually  built,  and  in  most  cases 
the  plans  are  given,  so  that  the  work 
ranks  above  a  mere  collection  of  fancy 
sketches  and  has  the  advantage  of  repre¬ 
senting  what  has  actually  been  erected 
by  architects  who  have  given  this  sub¬ 
ject  their  attention. 

Now  that  so  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  summer  home  the  book 
should  meet  with  a  liberal  reception  and 
will  be  found  full  of  value  to  persons 
contemplating  erecting  such  a  house. 


COLOR  VALUE! 

’’  I  ^HE  reader  of  this  very  instructive 
work  will  be  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  knowledge  of  color  value 
and  its  relations  to  light,  form,  propor¬ 
tion  and  dimension;  for,  whatever  is 
good  in  interior  decoration  is  the  result 
of  consistent  relationship  between  the 
above.  Mr.  Clifford  says,  “  It  is  fallacy 
to  assume  that  good  color  effects  are 

*  Bungalows,  Camps  and  Mountain  Houses.”—  Selected 
and  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  Architects’  and  Builders’ 
Magazine.  New  York:  W.  T.  Comstock.  Price,  net,  $2.00. 

t  “  Color  Value,”  by  C.  R.  Clifford.  New  York:  Clifford 
&  Lawton.  Price,  Si. 00. 

{Continued  on  page  12.) 


The  Readers’  Library 

Of  Illustrated  Handy  Pocket  Editions  of 


World  Famous  Books 


1.  The  Type  is  as  large  and  as  clear  as  the  type  used  in  the 
usual  large  volumes  of  Standard  Authors. 

2.  Unabridged.  Each  work  is  complete  in  one  volume. 

3.  The  Illustrations  are  an  important  feature.  Each  volume 
contains  from  eight  to  sixteen  beautiful  illustrations.  These 
illustrations  are  not  the  rehashed  old-fashioned  pictures 
usually  found  in  standard  works  but  are  new  and  drawn  by 
prominent  artists  and  interpret  the  stories  with  great  fidelity. 

4.  The  Paper  is  strong  and  opaque.  In  the  volumes  with  a 
great  number  of  pages  imported  Bible  paper  is  used.  This 
paper  is  far  superior  to  India  paper  because  it  makes  the  print 
clearer  and  blacker,  and  the  discouraging  difficulty  of  turning 
the  leaves  of  an  India  paper  book  is  entirely  eliminated. 

5.  The  Binding.  The  volumes  are  bound  uniformly  in  flex¬ 
ible  leather,  with  gold  stamping  on  back,  and  each  volume 
has  the  author’s  autograph  signature  stamped  in  gold 
on  the  side  of  the  book  ;  they  have  gilt  tops  and  ribbon 
markers. 

6.  For  the  bookcase.  The  small  size  of  the  volumes,  the  rich 
binding,  the  desirable  titles,  all  insure  these  books  a  welcome 
in  every  library. 

Price  per  volume,  postpaid,  -  -  $1.00 
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DATE 

December,  1902. 
.laniiarv,  1903. 
February,  “ 
March,  “ 

August, 
September.  '• 
November,  “ 
December,  " 
January,  1904. 
February,  “ 
March,  “ 

April,  “ 

June,  “ 

July,  “ 

August,  *• 
September,  “ 
October,  ‘‘ 
November, 
December,  “ 
January,  1905. 
Feb  ni  ary.  “ 
March, 

April, 

May,  ‘‘ 

June,  “ 

July,  “ 

August,  ‘‘ 
October,  “ 
November,  “ 
December,  “ 
January,  1900. 
February,  “ 
March,  “ 
April, 

May,  '■ 

June,  •' 

July,  “ 

August,  “ 
September,  “ 
October,  " 
November,  '• 
December,  “ 
January,  1907. 
February,  “ 
March,  “ 
April,  “ 

May,  ‘  ‘ 

June,  '■ 

July,  '• 

August, 
September,  “ 
October,  “ 
November,  “ 
December,  “ 
January,  1908. 
February,  ‘‘ 
March,  “ 

April,  “ 

Mav,  “ 


BACK  NUMBERS 

This  is  a  complete  list  of  the  back  numbers  of  that  we 

can  supply.  These  will  be  sent  either  in  volumes,  bound  or  unbound, 
or  single  copies,  as  desired. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLE  WITH  PLANS  PRICE 

Volume  2  The  Gardens  of  the  Villa  Lante,  Italy .  $1.00  a  copy 

“  3  The  Gardens  of  “  Avonwood  Court,”  Haverford,  Pa .  “  “ 

“  3  Long  Island  Country  Places .  “  “ 

”  3  The  Restoration  of  the  White  House .  “  “ 
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AN  UNOSTENTATIOUS  SUMMER  HOME 

ON  one  of  the  highest  points  of  Sewickley  Heights,  the 
seat  of  the  Tuxedo  Colony  of  the  Steel  Metropolis, 
is  the  summer  home  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Jones,  ot  Pittsburg. 

Setting  in  spacious  grounds,  which  by  reason  of  a  happy 
choice  of  location  on  the  hills,  affords  a  superb  panoramic 
view,  it  is  yet  screened  from  tbe  public  road  by  a  hne  old 
hemlock  hedge,  and  thus  secures  to  itself  the  air  of  privacy 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  English  country 
places.  In  its  English  feeling,  Messrs.  Rutan  &  Russell, 
the  architects,  have  achieved  a  distinct  triumph  as  well  as 
along  the  lines  of  even  and  graceful  proportion.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Phelps  presents  a  detailed  description  of  the  house,  its  lay¬ 
out  and  finish,  while  the  several  photographs  which  illustrate 
his  text  serve  to  vividly  set  before  tbe  reader  tbe  scheme  of 
decoration  and  furnishing. 

BASSE-A-LOIN 

Will  Larrymore  Smedley,  that  clever  artist  with  both 
brush  and  pen,  contributes  for  the  August  number  an  attrac¬ 
tive  article  possessing  historic  and  romantic  interest.  It 
deals  with  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie, — near  what  is  now  known  as  the  Chautauqua 
Region, — dating  from  the  time  of  La  Salle,  early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the 
operations  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  of  which  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Seward  was  once  the  agent.  Several  spirited 
drawings  of  views  on  the  lake  and  of  local  landmarks  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  text  and  add  much  charm  to  an 
already  very  readable  article. 

A  CITY  HOUSE  ROOF  IN  SUMMER 
The  desire  to  get  close  to  nature  springs  perennially  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  dweller.  Its  accomplishment  is  not  always 
easily  encompassed,  but  “where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.”  Miss  Katherine  Pope  tells  of  her  discouraged,  hope¬ 
less  feeling  when  transplanted  from  a  beautiful  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  an  apartment  in  a  big  building  in  a  mon¬ 
strous  city.  But  the  desire  for  sun,  for  air,  for  the  sky,  was 
there  and  on  the  roof  of  the  house  a  veritable  flower  garden 
was  made,  and  the  free  air  of  heaven  was  enjoyed  with 
keen  delight. 

WARMING  HOMES  BY  WATER 

In  no  branch  of  domestic  economy  has  such  strides  been 
made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  in  the  improved  methods 
of  heating  the  private  home.  The  ugly,  cumbersome  base- 


burner  stove  has  given  way  to  the  improved  methods  of  a 
central  plant  conveying  the  warmed  air  to  each  room  or  by  car¬ 
rying  to  each  room  in  pipes,  steam  or  hot  water,  which  (juickly 
raises  the  temperature  to  any  point  desired.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  through  these  latter  systems  of  all  dirt  and  dust  appeals 
most  strongly  to  the  housewife,  while  the  ease  with  which  a 
uniform  temperature  can  be  maintained  even  with  sud¬ 
den  variations  in  outside  conditions  are  recommendations 
which  are  diflicult  to  overestimate.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Moses 
writes  of  the  water  system  and  illustrates  the  principles  of  it 
so  that  it  will  appear  simple  even  to  a  child. 

THE  CHALET  IN  AMERICA 

A  style  of  architecture  which  is  making  rapid  headway  in 
parts  of  this  country,  is  the  modified  Swiss  chalet.  In  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield  at  Pasadena,  California, 
this  type  of  house  is  exemplified.  Mr.  Charles  Alma  Byers 
who  describes  it  sees  in  it  a  rival  for  popular  favor  wbicb 
will  soon  eclipse  the  over-worked  bungalow.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  truth  is  that  the  style  is  picturescjue  when  prop¬ 
erly  placed.  The  lines  are  restful  and  the  freedom  from 
applied  ornamentation  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  best 
tenets  of  architectural  designing. 

HOW  TO  FRAME  PICTURES 

Mr.  M.  B.  George  goes  into  this  question  very  thoroughly 
and  considers  his  subject  from  many  points  of  view.  Wbetber 
tbe  picture  is  an  etching,  a  print,  a  water-color,  a  photograph 
or  an  oil  painting,  there  is  a  frame  somewhere  which  will 
enhance  its  artistic  value,  will  increase  its  depth  of  color  or 
emphasize  its  salient  features.  A  frame  which  attracts  the 
eye  before  tbe  picture  is  seen,  is  obviously  out  of  place.  A 
sunset  would  never  look  well  in  a  bright  gold  frame.  It 
would  “glow”  better  in  a  dull  setting.  Air.  George  treats 
his  subject  easily  and  fills  his  pages  with  pertinent  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  facts  he  sets  forth. 

SUMMER  DAYS  ON  THE  HIGHWAY 

As  in  the  early  days  of  spring  the  call  of  the  stream  comes 
to  every  true  angler,  so,  when  the  sultry  days  of  summer  are 
upon  us,  the  highways  and  country  roads  lure  the  motorists 
to  fly  over  them  to  refreshing  woods,  beautiful  fields  and  cool 
beaches.  Mr.  A.  B.  Tucker  writing  of  this  pleasure  says 
the  air  stirred  by  the  swish  and  rush  of  the  car  is  four  degrees 
cooler  in  the  moving  tonneau  than  when  the  car  is  standing 
still.  Aside  from  this  is  that  question  of  invigoration,  a 
chasing  of  the  cobweb  from  the  brain,  all  due  to  fresh  air, 
sunshine  and  the  aromatic  odors  of  the  harvest  fields. 
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Free  Advice 
on  Decoration 


The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  Correspondence 
Department  of  “  House  and  Garden”  has  necessi¬ 
tated  the  opening  of  a  new  Department  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are  building,  dec¬ 
orating  or  furnishing  their  homes.  Beginning  with  the 
new  year  “  House  and  Garden  ”  offers  its  readers  a  House 
Finishing,  Decorating,  Furnishing  and  Purchasing  Service 
which  is  complete  in  detail  and  thoroughly  practical.  Full 
color  suggestions  for  the  exterior  of  the  house  will  be 
supplied  with  recommendations  of  proper  materials  to 
obtain  the  results.  For  the  interior,  the  treatment  of 
standing  woodwork  and  floors,  the  selection  of  tiles,  hard¬ 
ware  and  fixtures  will  be  considered  and  specifically 
recommended,  with  the  addresses  of  firms  from  whom 
these  goods  may  be  obtained.  Samples  of  wall  coverings 
and  drapery  materials  will  be  sent  and  selections  of  rugs 
and  furniture  made.  When  desired,  the  goods  will  be 
purchased  and  shipped  to  the  inquirer;  the  lowest  retail 
prices  are  quoted  on  all  materials. 

This  Department  of  Decoration  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  MARGARET  GREENLEAF,  whose  successful 
work  as  an  interior  Designer  and  Decorator  is  well  known. 
Address  all  communications  to  Editorial  Department 
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dependent  only  upon  good  taste.  One 
who  attempts  to  make  good  color  com¬ 
position  with  no  more  reliable  guide 
than  taste,  can  expect  to  accomplish  no 
more  than  he  who  in  music  possesses  a 
good  ear  but  no  musical  training.”  A 
thorough  study  of  this  little  book  will 
result  in  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the 
correct  use  of  colors  and  of  new  com¬ 
binations  which  are  found  throuo-h 

O 

their  relationship  and  affinity  for  each 
other. 

Among  the  sub-headings  treated  of  are 
Contrasts  —  Color  Proportion  —  Room 
Combinations — Continuous  Harmonies 

Decorative  Proportions — Period  Uses 
of  Color  -Illusion  Effect  and  Expression 
in  the  Use  of  Eines  —  Artificial  Light¬ 
ing — Absorption  and  Reflection — Illu¬ 
mination  Color  Control.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  subjects  hut  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  contents  of  this 
valuable  book. 


CAHOBA 

''  I  'HE  name  of  Aaron  Burr  chancing 
to  be  mentioned  in  conversation 
with  W.  A.  Hawley,  a  young  lawyer  of 
Selma,  Ala.,  he  said:  “Speaking  of  Burr 
reirinds  ive  of  a  visit  I  made  a  few  days 
ago  to  Cahoha,  the  old-time  capital  of 
Alabama,  where  Burr  spent  considerable 
tiii’.e,  and  where  he  built  a  handson  e 
residence,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  place, 
unless  the  one  owned  by  William  L. 
Yancy  was  superior  to  it.  When  rail¬ 
roads  began  to  he  built  Cahoha  did  net 
remain  the  capital  of  the  State  very  long, 
and  one  by  one  the  fair.ilies  that  had 
made  the  place  famous  for  fashion, 
hospitality  and  learning  moved  away, 
and  when  I  saw  it  recently  it  was  a 
cotton  held,  with  here  and  there  the 
remains  of  an  old  brick  chimney — not 
a  house  is  left  standing.” — Washington 
Star. 


A  N  efficacious  and  economical  prep- 
^  ^  aration  for  spraying  roses  to  rid 
them  of  insects  may  he  made  as  follows: 
Eour  ounces  of  quassia  chips  boiled  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water. 
Strain  and  add  four  ounces  of  whale-oil- 
soap,  letting  it  dissolve  as  the  mixture 
cools.  Give  the  plants  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  emulsion,  using  for  the  purpose 
an  ordinary  paint  brush.  Let  this  re¬ 
main  on  the  plants  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  and  then  wash  or  spray  them 
With  clear  water 
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Landscape  Gardening  in  Japan 

By  EDMUND  BUCKLEY,  Ph.  D. 


TLIE  Russo-Japanese  war  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Y  orld  to  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  Japanese 
were  peers,  in  point  of  culture,  with  any  people 
of  the  West.  Open-minded  observers  had  known  this 
long  before,  but  general  experience  was  against  the 
new  judgment  and  it  prevailed.  Since  the  opening 
of  Japan  to  foreign  intercourse  in  1856,  the  Western 
attitude  has  passed  through  various  stages:  the 
curious,  the  derisive,  the  instructing,  the  quizzical, 
the  patronizing,  and  now  finally  stands  at  the  fairly 
judicial,  where  it  should  always  have  been.  The 
German  military  expert.  Colonel  Gaedke,  has  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Japanese  infantry  to  be  the  best  on  earth; 
the  English  grant  Japanese  a  rank  second  to  them¬ 
selves  as  seamen,  and  Lord  Rosebery  has  recently 
urged  his  countrymen  to  seek  that  efficiency  which 
characterizes  the  Japanese  in  every  operation.  Art¬ 
ists  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  first  discovered 
this  efficiency,  when  in  the  decade  1857-67  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  Japanese  art  swept  over  the  Paris  ateliers, 
and  present-day  artists  will  not  be  slow  to  credit  fur¬ 
ther  details  of  its  excellence  in  the  realm  of  garden¬ 
ing,  a  Japanese  art  as  yet  little  known  outside  Japan, 
only  because  examples  of  it  cannot  be  exported. 

The  Japanese  garden  must  be  classed  with  the 
naturalistic  type  of  the  West,  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
meant  to  be  a  representation  of  the  country.  But, 
in  this  case  as  elsewhere,  words  are  mere  counters 
and  no  coins,  so  that  one  must  revert  to  the  real 
things  they  represent,  if  he  would  not  be  deceived. 
What  is  the  “country”  in  Japan,  and  how  do  the 
Japanese  “represent”.?  Japan  has  been  called  the 
land  of  contradictions,  that  is  of  our  own  facts  and 
methods,  of  course;  and  certain  it  is  that  in  gardening 
as  in  numerous  other  respects,  the  conditions  of 
nature  and  the  procedures  of  man  in  Japan  differ 
widely  from  ours.  When  Japanese  “go  into  the 
country”  (to  use  our  phrasing  for  a  summer  trip), 
they  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  go  into  the  moun¬ 
tains;  the  country,  that  is  the  lowlands,  being  utilized 
to  the  last  foot  in  agriculture,  intensive  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  rice,  the  staple  cereal,  is  transplanted  by 
hand  one  blade  at  a  time!  Moreover  much  of  the 
time  these  rice  fields  are  submerged  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  and  are  traversed  only  by  footpaths.  I'hese 


conditions  impelled  the  recourse  to  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  which  fortunately  are  everywhere  at  hand, 
equally  for  temples,  palaces  and  summer  residences 
or  hotels,  Japan  being  none  other  than  a  volcanic 
chain  of  mountains,  only  the  crevices  and  rim  of 
which  are  cultivable  by  man.  Since  streams  neces¬ 
sarily  abound  on  these  mountains  and  are  refresh¬ 
ingly  cool  during  the  summer,  they  also  are  eagerly 
sought  for;  and  accordingly  the  Japanese  idea  of 
rusticity  is  expressed  by  the  term  sansui  or  “moun¬ 
tain  and  w-ater;”  and  in  'consequence  his  gardens 
are  fashioned  after  this  type.  The  ethnologist  will 
recognize  this  case  as  one  more  example  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  environment  coordinates  with  heredity  in 
the  formation  of  any  human  culture.  The  reactions 
between  Adam  and  Eden,  to  use  the  mythical  He¬ 
brew  terms,  have  been  constant  from  the  first.  Pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  Japanese  hot  springs,  which  perhaps 
equal  in  numbers  all  others  in  the  world  put  together, 
taught  the  Japanese  alone  of  all  mankind  to  bathe 
daily  in  hot  Y-ater;  and  precisely  as  the  sag  of  the 
primitive  bamboo  roof  taught  the  Mongol  to  curve 
his  tile  and  bronze  roofs  concavely;  so  his  hilly  re¬ 
sorts  taught  the  Japanese  to  fashion  gardens,  often 
even  Ydien  they  Y-ere  located  on  level  and  dry  ground 
on  the  sansui  plan. 

This  consideration  throws  a  flood  of  light  through 
what  must  otheiYuse  have  remained  an  opaque  fact, 
namely,  that  rocks — the  invariable  accompaniment 
of  Japanese  hills — positively  determine  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  garden  whereas  turf  is  scanty 
and  flowers  few.  I'hese  fixed  rocks,  together  Yuth 
transported  boulders,  slabs  and  stones,  as  well  as 
constructed  lanterns  and  water  basins — both  in 
stone — impart  to  our  eyes  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a 
formal  garden;  but  geometrically  shaped  parterres 
are  conspicuously  absent  and  the  simple  flower-beds, 
properly  placed  only  near  the  YYunen’s  apartments, 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  a  flower  show  than  an 
integral  part  of  the  garden.  Certainly  there  is  no 
other  Japanese  garden  than  the  landscape  garden;  it 
always  has  distance  in  it,  considers  this  element 
chief,  constructs  the  background  first,  and,  failing 
actual  construction,  indicates  it.  Nature’s  arrange¬ 
ments  are  constantly  studied  by  Japanese  gardeners. 
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and  sometimes  actual  copies  of  famous  places  such  as 
Lake  Biwa  or  Matsushima,  are  made  on  a  reduced 
scale.  But  when  not  a  transcript  of  nature,  the 
Japanese  garden  will  always  be  carefully  studied 
from  it;  as,  for  example,  required  by  the  rule  that 
trees  or  plants,  however  desirable  as  ornaments, 
must  not  be  used  in  locations  at  variance  with  their 
natural  habits  of  growth;  as  well  as  by  another  in¬ 
exorable  ruling  that  a  garden  lake  must  always  show 
a  logical  reason  for  its  presence,  that  both  its  source 
and  outlet  should  be  visible.  Water  lacking  either 
of  these  essential  features  “is  called  dead  water 
and  is  regarded  with  the  professional  contempt 
bestowed  upon  all  shams  and  falsities  in  art.”  The 
rocks  and  boulders  are  also  far  from  resembling 
the  rockeries  and  grottoes  of  Western  gardens, 
being  located  and  posed  with  utmost  regard  to  veri¬ 
similitude  to  narure. 

The  expression  of  sentiment  and  morality  widely 
differentiates  the  Japanese  garden  from  its  Western 
rival,  which  confines  itself  to  a  purely  esthetic 


purpose,  though  unable,  of  course,  to  exclude  any 
personal  interpretation  which  an  observer  may  make. 
But  the  Japanese  garden  could  be  planned  to  accord 
with  the  sentiments  of  its  owner;  for  example,  to 
express  the  solitude  and  self-denial  of  the  monk  or  the 
courage  of  the  feudal  knight.  Or,  again,  the  garden 
might  suggest,  by  means  of  natural  or  historical  asso¬ 
ciations,  such  sentiments  as  those  of  peace,  prosperity, 
connubial  felicity,  and  longevity.  Many  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  familiar  to  us  solely  as  Japanese  art  motives 
have  also  an  inseparable  symbolism  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  Thus,  the  plum  signifies  the  renewed 
vigor  of  old  age;  the  lotus  signifies  purity,  perfection, 
and  peace;  and  Mount  Fuji,  the  serenity  of  true 
greatness.  Such  a  system,  like  every  other,  has  the 
defects  incidental  to  its  virtues,  which  m  this  case 
are  extravagance  and  arbitrariness.  Wherever  the 
proper  associations  failed,  the  composer  must  invent 
a  code  or  leave  the  results  to  chance  interpretation. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  m  this  general  ethical  con¬ 
nection,  that  Japanese  writers  decry  the  introduction 


Hil.s — i.Neir  Mountain;  2,  Companion  Mountain;  3,  Mountain  Spur;  4,  Near  Hill;  5,  Distant  Peak.  Trees  i,  Principal 
Tree;  2,  Tree  ot  Setting  Sun;  3,  Tree  of  Solitude;  4,  Cascade  Screening  I'ree.  A,  Casuga  Lantern;  B,  Snow-scene  Lantern; 
C,  Wooden  Ifridge.  Stones-  i,  Guardian  Stone;  2,  Cliff  Stone;  3,  Worshiping  Stone;  4,  Perfect  View  Stone;  5,  WOiting 
Stone  (as  Basin);  6,  Moon  Shadow  Stone;  7,  Cave  Stone;  8,  Seat  of  Honor  Stone;  9,  Pedestal  Stone;  10,  Bridge-edge 
Stone;  ii,  Distance  Stone;  12,  13,  Cascade  Stones. 
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of  very  rare  rocks  or  plants,  however  beautiful,  as 
vulgar  in  itself  and  distractive  from  the  appreciation 
of  ordinary  objects.  Another  sentiment,  equally 
sound  and  democratic,  forbade  the  owner  of  finely 
flowering  trees  to  close  his  gates  to  the  passer-by. 
The  strong  predilection  for  antique  forms  of  all  the 
worked  stone  objects  in  a  garden  is  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  expressions  of  the  Japanese  reverence  for  ances¬ 
tors,  while  the  regard  for  moss  on  them  or  elsewhere 
is  also  furthered  by  its  indication  of  undisturbed 
rusticity. 

Turf  grows  most  sparsely  on  the  steep  volcanic 
mountains  and  hills  of  Japan,  and  was  consequently 
little  used  in  ancient  gardens,  though  it  has  recently 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  foreign  models  and  as 
an  economy  in  garden  making  and  tending.  In  a 
standard  garden,  the  plain  earth,  beaten  hard,  weeded 
and  swept,  is  usually  retained  for  surfaces  not  other¬ 
wise  used.  This  is  kept  damp  at  all  times  and  is 
freely  wetted  in  summer,  in  order  to  promote  the 
general  freshness  and  coolness  of  the  garden.  Less 
commonly  such  surfaces  are  spread  with  sand  neatly 


raked  into  decorative  patterns.  It  is  to  protect  such 
soft  surfaces  from  the  Japanese  wooden  clogs,  as  well 
as  to  keep  the  latter  clean,  that  the  stepping  stones, 
which  form  so  prominent  and  picturesque  an  element 
in  the  foreground  of  the  garden,  are  provided,  d'hey 
are  sometimes  called  flying  stones  on  account  of  the 
supposed  resemblance  in  their  formation  to  the  order 
taken  by  a  flight  of  birds. 

Of  course,  cascades  are  common  in  a  land  where 
innumerable  streams  tumble  down  countless  hills, 
and  it  follows  that  in  landscape  gardening  the  cascade 
will  form  a  well-nigh  indispensable  feature  of  the 
lake  and  river  varieties;  and  that  in  others,  where 
water  is  not  available,  its  location  will  be  indicated  by 
means  of  the  rocks  appropriate  to  its  fall.  Where 
the  lake  also  is  lacking,  a  sunken  stretch  of  hare 
beaten  earth  or  of  raked  sand,  with  isolated  boulders 
to  match  islands  and  pitting  rocks,  will  he  provided  to 
indicate  it.  Similarly  a  stream  can  be  simulated  by 
a  meandering  bed,  spread  with  pebbles  and  crossed 
by  a  small  bridge  or  stepping  stones,  and  supplied 
with  water-plants  and  water-worn  boulders  along  its 
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Stones  -  I,  Guardian  Stone;  2,  Clift  Stone;  3,  Hill  Stone;  4,  f’eak  Stone;  5,  Worshiping  Stone;  6,  fVrtect  View  Stone; 
7,  Island  Stone;  8,  Moon  Sliadow  Stone;  9,  Evening  Sun  Stone;  10,  Two  Gods  Stone;  ii,  Pedestal  Stone;  12,  Label  Stone, 
frees — i,  I’rincipal  (central)  f  ree;  2,  Tree  of  the  Evening  Sun;  3,  Tree  of  Solitude.  A,  Water  Basin;  B,  Stone  Lantern; 
C,  Well  Frame;  D,  Distant  Lantern;  E,  Well  Drain. 
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banks.  Where  every  orher  indication  ot  water  fails, 
at  least  a  well  or  a  water-basin  will  supply  or  suggest 
that  water  which  is  inc.ispensahle  to  keeping  a  garden 
cool  and  refreshing;  in  the  summer  time.  Occasion- 

^  O 

ally  a  lake  is  destined  to  represent  the  open  sea;  and 
m  that  case,  islands,  pebbly  beach,  and  sea  rocks  sup¬ 
port  the  illusion.  The  stone  lantern,  the  more  moss- 
covered  the  better,  is  admitted  as  congruous  with 
these  natural  elements;  hut  not,  of  course,  a  bronze 


west  even  more  so,  because  the  fierce  glare  of  its  low 
afternoon  sun  enters  every  opening. 

So  much  for  the  country  which  the  Japanese  land¬ 
scape  garden  must  represent;  hut  now  for  its  second 
characteristic  in  the  method  of  the  Japanese  represen¬ 
tation,  which  is  not  one  whit  less  distinct  from  our 
own  than  is  the  country.  This  method  is  seen  also  in 
the  creations  of  the  Japanese  landscape  painter,  who 
declines  such  complete  and  precise  realism  as  land- 


Stones  I,  Guardian  Stone;  2,  Seat  of  Honor  Stone;  3,  Moon  Shadow  Stone;  4,  Worshiping  Stone;  5,  Stone  of  the  Setting  Sun; 
6,  Stone  of  tlie  Two  Gods;  7,  Pedestal  Stone;  8,  Label  Stone.  Trees  —  i,  Principal  Tree;  2,  free  of  Evening  Sun;  3,  Tree 
of  Solitude;  4,  Stretching  Pine.  A,  Stone  I’agoda;  B,  Well;  C,  Water  Basin;  D,  Stone  Lantern;  E,  Garden  Gate. 


lantern,  except  where  the  less  consistent  foreign  resi¬ 
dent  has  installed  one. 

Conformity  of  the  house  aspect  to  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  is  an  obvious  economy,  and  in  Japan  this  indi¬ 
cates  an  openness  to  the  south  or  southeast  with  a 
shrubbery  bank  or  lofty  trees  to  the  north  and  west. 
Summer  breezes  blow  mostly  from  the  southward, 
and  the  height  of  the  sun  when  in  this  quarter  pre¬ 
vents  its  glare  from  penetrating  the  eave-shaded 
chambers.  The  eastern  aspect  is  second  favorite, 
because  it  receives  the  mild  and  healthful  morning 
sunshine.  But  the  cold  north  is  disliked,  and  the 


scape  art  has  lately  achieved  in  the  West,  in  favor  of  a 
careful  selection  and  modification  of  the  material 
before  him.  The  Japanese  believes  that  by  long  and 
careful  observation  he  has  discovered  the  artistic 
tendencies  of  Nature’s  operations,  the  essential  traits 
of  its  products,  and  he  has  attempted  to  formulate 
these  equally  in  his  pictorial  and  gardening  arts. 
Thus,  practically  every  form  and  combination  de¬ 
rived  from  natural  life  has  been  given  an  accepted 
rendering  in  the  pervasive  decorative  arts  of  Japan, 
and  this  has  become  in  turn  the  standard  by  which 
nature  itself  is  viewed  and  judged.  For  example,  the 
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pine  tree  has  been  observed  to  group  its  bsculated 
leaves  into  arched  masses  and  is  often  trimmed  in  to 
this  shape  where  it  woidd  grow  less  regularly.  Also 
the  favorite  type  of  pine  is  not  the  commonplace 
member  of  a  grove,  hut  the  solitary  member  con¬ 
torted  by  stress  of  storm  into  heroic  shape.  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Conder  and  Captain  F.  Brinkley  agree  that  this 
accenting  has  sometimes  led  to  an  exaggeration  on 
the  verge  of  the  grotesque;  and  the  latter  authority 


Landscape  gardening  in  Japan  has  been  partly  de¬ 
termined  by  other  considerations  than  the  artistic; 
and,  in  consecjiience,  before  the  latter  can  he  fairly 
appreciated,  the  religious,  scientific,  ethical,  and 
other  external  influences  should  be  briefly  disposed  of, 
with  the  premise,  however,  that  these  have  mostly  run 
parallel  with  the  artistic,  a  result  which  will  surprise 
no  one  ac(|uainted  with  John  Ruskin’s  views  on  art. 
1  he  whole  account  will  contribute  to  the  refutation 


Stones— I,  Guardian  Stone;  2,  Worshiping  Stone;  3,  Stone  of  Evening  Sun;  4,  Stone  of  the  Two  Gods.  A,  Snow-scene 
Lantern;  B,  Water  Basin;  C,  Garden  Gate;  D,  Well  Frame. 


notices  also  that  “by  the  elaboration  of  his  terminol¬ 
ogy  and  the  minuteness  of  his  codes  the  Japanese 
seems  to  have  lost  himself  in  profusion  while  striving 
after  selection,”  as  where  he  distinguishes  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  principal  stones  in  a  complete 
garden.  Such  mannerisms  make  on  the  Western 
mind  an  impression  of  fantastic  unreality,  while  con¬ 
versely  our  creations  seem  to  the  Japanese  mind 
weak  and  insipid.  It  must  never  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  these  are  the  infirmities  of  an  art-sense 
noble  and  cultivated  to  a  degree  not  pervasively  en¬ 
joyed  by  any  other  people,  and  that  they  can  readily 
be  restrained  in  future  practice. 


of  those  wiseacres  that  have  charged  the  Japanese 
with  lack  of  imagination  and  of  ideals,  an  error  inev¬ 
itable  to  foreigners  who  demanded  that  Japanese 
ideals  should  coincide  with  their  own;  as  where,  for 
example,  both  Shintoism,  the  native  faith,  and  Bud¬ 
dhism,  the  imported  one,  were  declared  not  to  he 
religions  at  all.  Both  these  faiths  contributed  their 
quota  to  gardening  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the 
first  gardens  were  those  before  the  palace  of  the 
divinely  descended  Mikado  and  the  monastery  of  the 
divinely  ascending  monks.  While  rocks  form  the 
structural  basis  of  a  garden,  the  chief  and  the  indis¬ 
pensable  of  all  rocks  is  the  so-called  guardian  stone, 
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Stones  —  I ,  Guardian  Stone;  2,  Moon  Shadow  Stone;  3,  Hdl  Stone;  4,  Worshiping  Stone;  5,  Seat  ot  Honor  Stone;  6,  W'ht- 
ing  Stone;  7,  Evening  Sun  Stone;  8,  Label  Stone;  9,  Pedestal  Stone.  Trees  -  i.  Principal  I'ree;  2,  Tree  of  Evening  Sun;  3, 
Tree  of  Solitude.  A,  Water  Basin;  B,  Log  Bridge;  C,  Stone  Lantern;  D,  Screen  Pence. 


which  represents  the  presiding  spirit  or  genius  of  the 
garden,  an  idea  included  in  the  animism  ot  the  na¬ 
tive  faith.  I'his  stone  sometimes  shows  on  its  sur¬ 
face  a  rough  relief  or  on  its  crown  a  small  image  of  the 
Buddhist  deity,  Fudo;  hut  in  other  cases,  Fudo  has  a 
separate  stone  apportioned  him.  d'his  accords  with 
the  general  practice  of  Buddhism  in  overlying  and 
thus  dominating  the  simple  faith  it  found  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  people.  A  miniature  shrine  ot  either  re¬ 
ligion  may  likewise  be  found  in  a  completely  equipped 
garden.  Next  in  importance  among  the  rocks  is  the 
“water-receiving  stone,”  which  is  regarded  as  the 
sexual  mate  of  the  “guardian  stone,”  stands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cascade  from  it,  has  a  lower 
stature,  a  flattish  top,  and  arches  over  towards  the 
current.  1  his  sexual  implication  of  animism  turns 
up  m  every  early  religion;  and  has,  moreover,  a  more 
explicit  manifestation,  known  as  phallicism,  which 
also  sometimes  had  its  realistic  stone  phallus  in  the 
Japanese  garden,  just  as  Priapos  was  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  ones.  Fudo  has  the  same  impli¬ 
cation,  being  really  a  Buddhist  version  of  the  Hin- 
duist  deity,  Shiva,  god  of  reproduction  as  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  here  bearing  the  sexual  symbols  of  sword 


and  noded  rope.  The  third  most  important  stone 
continues  the  religious  idea,  since  it  marks  the  oratory 
and  is  accordingly  called  the  worshiping  stone.  Fi¬ 
nally,  two  stones  stand  near  the  entrance,  and  they 
both  perform  the  guarding  function  and  bear  the 
name — two  king  stones — of  the  large  images  that 
Hank  the  gate  of  a  Buddhist  temple. 

This  sexual  idea  was  construed  by  the  Chinese 
mind  into  a  pseudo-scientific  theory  of  the  universe, 
known  as  yin-yang,  and  this  theory  came  with  sys¬ 
tematic  gardening  from  China  to  Japan  about  the 
sixth  century,  A.  D.  It  was  applied  equally  to  rocks, 
trees,  falls,  etc.;  and,  since  it  coincided  with  esthetic 
laws  of  contrast  and  balance,  did  much  to  promote 
beauty.  Other  views  comprehended  under  the 
Chinese  geomancy,  called  fangshtii,  were  more  arbi¬ 
trary,  as,  for  example,  the  rule  that  streams  must  flow 
westward,  that  gates  must  have  a  certain  cardinal 
position,  and  the  building  a  certain  aspect. 

1  he  technical  heauties  of  Japanese  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  common  to  it,  of  course,  with  all  other  forms  of 
decorative  art,  may  now  claim  attention.  In  actual 
size  a  garden  may  range  from  fifty  or  sixty  square  yards 
to  several  acres,  and  everything  it  contains  is  scaled  to 
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Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Garden  Arbors  in  Landscape  Ciardens 


a  general  accord  therewith.  Rocks  and  boulders  are 
first  determined,  immense  blocks  being  provided  for 
extensive  grounds;  and  these  in  turn  govern  the  size  of 
trees,  shrubs,  lanterns,  basins,  etc.  grouped  with  them. 
The  number  likewise  varies,  of  course,  with  the  size  of 
the  garden.  There  may  be  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  principal  rocks  and  stones  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  garden,  whereas  as  few  as  five  might  sufiice  for  a 
small  garden  in  the  rough  style.  The  size  of  a  garden, 
together  with  its  mental  character,  determines  whether 
it  shall  be  treated  in  the  finished,  rough,  or  intermediate 
style.  The  scale  of  the  garden  may  be  large  and  yet 
the  style  finished,  or  small  and  yet  rough.  Very  lofty 
trees  are  sparingly  employed  even  for  extensive  grounds. 
A  clump  of  trees  may  be  placed  to  obscure  the  setting 
sun  but  never  the  rising  moon,  and  trees  should  never 
endanger  free  access  of  light  and  air.  In  order  to 
scale  with  the  grounds,  the  pagoda,  pavilion,  and 
bridge  are  often  constructed  in  miniature;  but  lantern 
and  water  basin  would  simply  be  reduced  in  scale. 
Especially  admirable  are  the  devices  used  to  enlarge 
the  apparent  size  of  the  various  objects  in  the  garden 
as  well  as  the  actual  extent  of  the  garden  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  the  boundaries  of  the  lake  are  obscured  here  and 
there  by  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  cascade  must  be  partly 
hidden  by  both  the  “water-receiving  stone”  and  a 
shrub  or  tree  called  the  “cascade-screening.”  The 
whole  garden  gains  illusive  increase,  as  well  as  har¬ 
mony  with  its  neighborhood,  by  placing  within  it 
boulders  and  trees  similar  to  those  visible  beyond,  or 


such  objects, 
similar  to  those 
within,  may  be 
placed  in  the 
region  around. 
Also  the  “dis¬ 
tancing  pine  ” 
is  placed  on  the 
further  slope  of 
a  distant  hill  in 
the  garden  and 
is  thus  partly 
hiddden  from 
view,  m  order 
to  suggest  a  re¬ 
in  o  t  e  g  r  o  V  e. 
Finally,  a  back¬ 
ground  is  con- 
si  d  e  r  e  d  the 
most  important 
part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  is  treated 
most  carefully, 
and  thus  draws 
attention  to  the 
remote  parts  of 
the  c  o  m  p  o  s  i- 
tion.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  prints  accompanying  this  article  will  show 
how  well  the  various  objects  are  grouped  into  grand 
masses  instead  of  being  rendered  ineffective  by  scat¬ 
tering. 

In  the  matter  of  lines,  the  significant  “guardian 
stone”  forms  the  center  equally  of  interest  and  of  the 
composition,  and  with  it  are  grouped  its  mated  stone 
and  the  cascade  or  other  form  of  water  indispensable 
to  the  sansui  motive.  The  principal  tree,  which 
should  be  a  fine  large  pine  or  oak,  is  likewise  placed  be¬ 
hind  or  beside  this  center,  while  other  objects,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  fall  into  some  sort  of  balance,  but  never  of  sym¬ 
metry,  to  the  right  and  left.  The  composition  is 
made  to  afford  its  best  view  from  the  residence;  or, 
when  the  composition  is  predetermined  by  nature,  the 
residence  may  be  built  in  straggling  fashion — even  in 
parts  connected  by  galleries — to  secure  varied  views 
from  its  living  and  reception  chambers.  Much  skill  is 
exercised  in  combining  such  varied  views  into  an  ac¬ 
cordant  whole.  The  view-point  next  in  importance  is 
chosen  for  the  “worshiping  stone,”  and  the  next  one 
for  the  “perfect  view  stone.”  The  arbor  likewise 
should  command  a  good  view  of  the  residence  grounds 
and  especially  of  the  region  beyond  them;  but  the  view 
of  the  residence  as  one  approaches  it  has  no  interest  for 
the  Japanese,  since  the  house  or  a  dead  wall  stands 
flush  with  the  road,  while  the  best  rooms  lie  in  the  rear, 
whence  alone  the  garden  can  be  seen.  Foreign  wise¬ 
acres  cite,  as  a  clear  case  of  Japanese  topsyturvydom, 
that  the  front  of  their  houses  stands  at  the  back ! 
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Counterplay  of  line  is  sought  in  the  rule  that  each 
vertical  stone  must  be  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
horizontal  ones;  and  contrast  of  line  is  made  the  chief 
aim  (as  it  is  the  exclusive  aim  in  floral  arrangement)  in 
grouping  rocks  with  trees  and  shrubs,  or  trees  and 
shrubs  with  each  other.  Thus,  the  contorted  and 
ragged  pine  is  contrasted  with  the  spreading  cherry  tree 
or  the  drooping  willow.  The  acme  of  line  treatment 
is  reached  in  the  “view-perfecting  tree,”  which  ranks 
second  to  the  “  principal  tree,”  occupies  a  prominent 
location  more  to  the  foreground,  and  is  usually  soli¬ 
tary.  Its  lines  are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  “prin¬ 
cipal  tree;”  but  trunk  and  branches  are  studiously  har¬ 
monized  with  any  adjacent  stone  objects.  Lest  it  ob¬ 
scure  anything  important  at  its  rear,  a  tree  of  light, 
open  foliage  is  preferred  here.  Of  course,  the  evenly 
curved  contours  of  objects  worked  from  stone,  such  as 
lanterns  and  water-basins,  contrast  delightfully  with 
the  irregular  boundaries  of  trees  and  shrubs.  This 
appeals  with  especial  force  to  the  Japanese  eye,  when 
the  white  snow  develops  line  contrast  between  over¬ 
shadowing  tree  and  the  “snow-scene”  lantern,  which 
is  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  umhrella-like  cap.  Boulders  are  crit¬ 
ically  chosen  for  their  contours  rounded  by  the  action 
of  water  or  hre,  and  for  their  surface  markings:  veined, 
vermiculate,  or  honeycombed.  Choice  stones  are 
transported  from  remote  localities  and  are  highly 
valued.  Shrubs  are  often  trimmed  into  hemisphencal 
shape  and  arranged  one  above  the  other  on  sloping 
ground,  in  order  to  impart  an  appearance  of  green 
hillocks. 

The  yellow  of  the  beaten  earth  and  the  sand,  and 
the  red,  blue,  green,  gray,  white,  and  black  of  the 
various  rocks  afford  a  pleasing  color  contrast  with  the 
green  of  the  vegetation,  which  is  not  found  m  nat¬ 
uralistic  gardens  of  the  West,  while  rocks  still  re¬ 
main  strictly  within  the  limit  of  natural  things. 
Japanese  hold  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  winter  view, 
four-fifths  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  garden  should 
be  evergreen;  and  m  fact  the  only  deciduous  trees 
introduced  are  certain  species  of  the  oak,  ash,  and 
maple,  which  are  prized  for  their  warm  colors  in 
spring  and  autumn,  together  with  a  few  flowering 
trees,  notably  the  plum  and  the  cherry.  The  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  employed  are  the  camellia,  azalea,  rhodo¬ 
dendron,  peony,  daphne,  and  hydrangea.  These 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  sparingly  scattered  in 
the  background  between  evergreens,  by  which  means 
they  find  a  foil  when  in  bloom  and  make  no  percep¬ 
tible  bareness  between  seasons.  The  groves  of  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  so  prized  for  the  springtime  “flower 
viewing,”  occur  mostly  on  public  grounds;  and,  in 
case  they  are  introduced  into  a  large  garden,  stand 
apart  from  the  general  composition.  Flowering 
plants  likewise  are  little  employed  m  the  main  garden, 
with  the  chief  e.xceptions  of  the  iris,  planted  near 
water,  and  the  lotus,  grown  in  some  lakes.  Chrysan¬ 


themums  and  peonies,  the  prime  floral  beauties  of  the 
country,  are  restricted  to  beds  on  level  areas,  gener¬ 
ally  near  the  ladies’  apartments.  Other  plants  are 
held  suitable  for  planting  in  front  of  fences,  others  for 
the  bases  of  rocks,  and  the  like.  The  best  known  of 
these  flowers  are  the  aster,  carnation,  lily,  gentian, 
jonquil,  anemone,  and  orchid.  Various  creeping 
plants,  large-leaved  plants,  grasses,  turfs,  and  mosses 
are  also  in  use. 

Readers  familiar  with  the  notan  or  dark-and-lip;ht 
of  Japanese  pictorial  art  will  expect  to  find  it  regarded 
in  their  landscape  gardening,  and  so  it  is,  appearing  in 
many  of  the  cases  already  noted  as  examples  of  line; 
for  example,  the  broad  and  smooth  surfaces  of  lan¬ 
terns  and  basins  contrast  with  the  broken  play  of  light 
in  neighboring  shrubs  and  trees,  as  well  as  with  the 
rough  surfaces  of  boulders;  and  it  was  for  this  artistic 
purpose  that  lanterns  were  introduced  and  not  to  shed 
light,  which  they  do  very  faintly,  and  this  purposely 
obscured  by  foliage.  So  again,  trees  are  placed  here 
to  throw  shade,  there  to  give  reflection  in  water,  and 
there  again  to  break  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
cascade,  located  beside  the  guardian  stone  and 
therefore  central  in  the  composition,  affords  the  high 
light,  which  may  he  repeated  by  the  lake  and  stream. 
On  the  whole,  it  will  seem  to  the  Western  eye  that  the 
broad,  light  spaces  are  too  much  intersected  with 
islands,  bridges  and  stepping  stones;  hut  the  Japan¬ 
ese  is  lavish  with  his  work,  and  he  never  really  crowds 
the  field. 

It  remains  only  to  state  that  all  these  varied  works 
are  executed  with  a  precision  of  technic  excelled 
nowhere  and  rivaled  m  few  places,  a  quality  of  art 
which,  of  course,  is  indispensable  to  the  effectiveness 
of  all  the  others. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  Westerners 
have  anything  to  learn  from  this  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  of  Japan  .?  Such  is  certainly  the  plain  impli¬ 
cation  of  the  foregoing  account;  and,  moreover, 
the  implication  has  been  seen  and  followed  with 
the  most  brilliant  success  in  England,  where  no 
less  a  person  than  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
has  allowed  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford  to  transform 
the  grounds  at  Balmoral,  Sandringham,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  and  even  historic  Windsor  in  accordance  with 
Japanese  principles,  with  the  result  that,  not  only 
has  the  apparent  size  of  these  gardens  been  vastly 
increased,  but  their  beauty  and  interest  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  The  royal  pleasure  in  the  transformation 
was  so  marked  that  Its  author,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford, 
was  exalted  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Redesdale.  Both  such  modifications  as  the  above 
named  and  landscape  gardens  wrought  entirely  in 
the  Japanese  style  could  be  introduced  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  America;  where,  above  all  countries,  such 
restful  and  charming  outdoor  delights  are  needed  to 
woo  people  from  their  mad  chase  for  money  followed 
by  the  vulgar  expenditure  of  it. 
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A  View  of  the  House  Showing  its  Greatest  Length 


“The  House 


of  the  Seven  Chimneys” 

By  C.  H.  Cl.AUDY 


PART  11 


And  SO  it  went.  Carpenters,  masons  and  work¬ 
men  of  all  kinds,  worked  by  the  day.  A 
builder  put  his  foremen  over  them  and  bossed 
the  job  under  Mr.  Davis’  direction  lor  a  stated  sum 
for  the  work.  He,  like  the  plumber,  had  no  interest 
in  the  work  except  to  make  a  good  job  ol  it.  He 
profited  nothing,  he  lost  nothing,  by  the  purchase 
ol  materials,  by  the  strikes,  by  weather,  by  expired 
contract  time.  Mr.  Davis  bought  and  stored  his  own 
material,  when  he  could  buy  cheaper  than  the  builder; 
when  the  builder  could  get  better  prices,  he  bought, 
and  Mr.  Davis  paid  the  bill.  The  house  was  begun 
as  an  entirety  in  1904  and  is  not  entirely  completed 
yet.  It  is  finished  entirely  in  white,  inside,  white 
paint  over  white  pine,  in  the  Colonial  style.  All  the 
woodwork  design  is  Mr.  Davis’  own,  and  it  is  all 
hand  made.  “All  the  lines  are  flowing  lines”  he  says. 
“There  isn’t  a  machine  made  straight  line  in  any 
moulding  or  carving  in  the  house.”  That  the  result 
is  beautiful  goes  without  saying, — that  any  other 
finish  would  be  incongruous  with  the  exterior  and  the 
low  ceilings,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  particular  rooms  for  de¬ 
tailed  description,  and,  obviously,  to  attempt  to 
describe  them  all  would  be  impossible.  The  Studio 
is  better  shown  in  the  photographs  than  by  any  words 
of  mine.  The  dining-room,  a  large,  low  ceiling 
apartment  (as  indeed  are  all  the  rooms)  with  its  open 
fireplace  is  at  once  cheerful,  homelike  and  appetiz¬ 
ing.  The  library,  next  to  and  opening  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room  with  its  white.  Colonial  built-in  book 


cases,  invites  both  the  student  and  the  time-passer, 
just  as  the  bath-rooms  attract  and  beg  for  use,  even 
be  who  is  fresh  from  the  water.  In  the  Old  House, 
the  green  painted,  white  splashed  floors,  typical  of  the 
Cape,  have  been  preserved  most  carefully,  a  quaint 
and  curious  feature. 

The  furnishings  ?  They  must  be  left  for  some  other 
pen  than  mine,  and  for  an  understanding  pen  as 
well,  for  the  house  is  filled  with  the  old  and  the 
curious,  the  beautiful  and  tbe  unique  in  furniture  and 
furnishings.  One  curiosity  particularly  worthy  of 
mention  is  a  portrait  of  Washington,  apparently  a 
steel  engraving,  but  actually  woven  on  silk;  one  of 
the  first  products  of  the  jacquard  loom,  dating  back 
to  1  830. 

Almost  all  the  furniture  has  been  chosen  by 
Francis  H.  Bigelow  of  Cambridge,  whose  name  is 
known  wherever  old  furniture  is  known  and  loved. 
The  value  of  the  furnishings  of  “The  House  of  the 
Seven  Chimneys”  is  hardly  to  be  expressed  in  figures, 
some  of  it  being  priceless.  But,  as  an  example,  an 
offer  of  nine  bundred  dollars  for  twelve  quaint  old- 
fashioned  dining-room  chairs  was  indignantly  re¬ 
fused,  and  a  single  old  Dutch  chest  of  drawers,  in  the 
bedroom  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Davis’  house¬ 
hold,  could  not  be  purchased  for  five  hundred 
dollars. 

There  is, too,  an  old-fashioned  clock,  hanging  in  the 
entrance  hall,  not  intrinsically  of  great  value,  but 
priceless  to  the  owner.  It  was  the  anonymous  gift 
of  the  workmen  who  built  the  house,  and  hangs  yet, 
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THE  SITTING-ROOM  IN  OLD  HOUSE,  LOOKING  INTO  THE  ENTRANCE  HALL 
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THE  DINING-ROOM,  SHOWING  THE  EIREPEACE 


THE  DINING-ROOM,  SHOWING  CHARMING  WINDOW  EFFECTS 
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AN  INVITING  CORNER 

rare  in  the  house  which  must  he  seen  to  he  fully 
a  ppreciated. 

W  ith  all  the  wealth  of  facts  at  command,  it  seems 
impossible  to  pick  and  choose  the  most  interesting — 
everything  about  the  place  is  interesting!  Space 
forbids  a  minute  and  particular  mention  of  every 
point  about  this  quite  ideal  country  estate,  yet  some 
things  must  not  he  omitted. 

1  he  house  stands  on  a  spacious  lawn,  with  a  clean 
sweep  to  the  sea.  “Over  I  here”  is  a  bungalow,  the 
(piotation  marks  enclosing  its  name.  It  has  two 
fireplaces  of  its  own  and  large  plate  glass  windows 
overlooking  the  river  and  the  sound.  “Down 
d'here”  is  the  house  where  the  crews  of  Mr.  Da\is’ 
numerous  boats  live;  another  picturesque  place, 
also  with  its  own  fireproof  chimney  and  fireplace, 
for  warmth  and  comfort.  “The  Work  House,”  an 
immense  and  commodious  boat  house,  with  the 
inevitable  fireplace  and  huge  brick  chimney,  is  a 
great  office  where  Mr.  Davis  and  a  large  force,  work 
summer  and  sometimes  winter  in  his  business,  or 
businesses,  to  he  exact.  Stables  there  are  none. 
Mr.  Davis’  boats  are  his  horses,  his  greatest  pleasure 
being  salt  water  in  large  quantities,  taken  at  speed, 
preferably  m  a  race  from  the  deck  of  the  finest  boat 
of  her  class  he  can  vet  built,  d'hese  three  buildings 
are  the  principal  out-huildings,  hut  more,  save  a  few 
sheds,  paint  houses,  pump  houses,  etc.  are  not  needed 
wi  th;  so| large  a  house. 

Some  minor  points  of  construction  of  “The  House 
of  the  Seven  Chimneys”  may  he  of  interest  as  showing 


and  always  will  hang, 
where  they  put  it. 

I'he  house  contains 
much  anticjtie  furniture 
which  came  from  the 
private  collection  of  Mr. 

Bigelow,  who  IS  a  brother- 
m-law  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Among  the  pieces  is  a 
very  handsome  block 
front,  claw  and  hall  foot, 
desk  originally  belonging 
to  Dr.  John  Snell ing 
Popkin,  who  was  Greek 
professor  at  Harvard 
College  in  1H32.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  came  to  him 
from  his  father.  Colonel 
Popkin,  who  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Phe  maple  highboy  is 
also  an  Interesting  piece. 

It  having  belonged  to  Mr. 

Bigelow’s  great-grand¬ 
father,  who  was  “  Deacon 
Badger”  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
“Old  Town  Folks.” 

d  he  dining  chairs  are  1  lejtplewhite  in  design  and 
are  unusually  fine,  as  well  as  the  dining  table  and  the 
sideboard. 

There  are  various  other  pieces  of  interesting  furni- 


THE  ENTRANCE  HATE 

1  lie  clock  is  the  gift  ol  the  workmen  and  is  where  they  hung  it 
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THE  FIREPLACE  AND  FOUR  OF  THE  ELEVEN  CLOSETS  IN  THE  OWNER’s  BEDROOM 


the  forethought  for  detail  which  characterizes  the 
entire  work.  All  the  screens  in  the  house  (and  all  the 
windows  and  doors  are  screened  in  summer)  are  of 
copper.  Copper  does  not  rust.  All  the  fixtures  are 
of  brass;  door  pulls,  latches,  locks,  hooks,  even  the 
pipes,  are  brass.  Brass  does  not  corrode  with  sea 
air.  All  flashings  are  of  copper.  The  cellar,  exca¬ 
vated  under  the  entire  house,  is  roomy  where  room 
is  needed,  but  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  excavation  was 
saved  by  leaving  earth  in  place  where  no  room  was 
wanted,  and  surfacing  it  with  an  inch  of  cement.  Of 
course  there  is  a  three  foot  air  space  under  the  whole 
house,  and  passage-way  runs  through  the  cement¬ 
faced  earth  to  the  cellar  windows.  This  treatment 
gives  the  cellars  their  name  of  “The  South  Yar¬ 
mouth  Subway,”  something  that  every  one  sees  and 
laughs  over.  But  speaking  of  laughs,  perhaps  the 
most  oft-told  tale  of  this  house  of  tales,  is  that  of  the 
gentleman  who  came,  unexpectedly,  to  call  while 
the  owner  was  away.  He  wandered  disconsolately 
from  each  to  each  of  the  seventeen  doors,  seeking  that 
which  he  could  recognize  as  the  front  one.  Finally 
he  ended  up  at  the  kitchen. 

“Could  you  tell  me,”  he  inquired  politely  of  the 
domestic  who  answered  his  knock,  “where  I  can 
find  the  front  door 

“I’m  very  sorry,  sir,”  came  the  answer,  “I’ve  only 
been  here  a  week  and  haven’t  had  time  to  learn!” 

And  it  IS  bewildering.  The  present  scribe,  on  his 
first  visit,  was  told  to  come  to  the  front  door,  if  he 
could  find  it, — if  not,  to  anv  other  door,  or  a  window. 


Confident  that  he  could 
locate  it,  he  yet  entered 
through  the  most  back¬ 
ward  of  all  the  doors, 
it  any  can  have  right 
to  such  a  title.  P  u  t 
shortly,  all  doors  are 
front  doors,  although  one 
of  course,  is  a  main  en¬ 
trance;  there  is  no  back 
yard,  if  one  excepts  a 
copper  screened  enclosure 
tor  laundry  purposes, 
covered  with  Crimson 
R  a  m  b  1  e  r.  C  r  i  m  so  n 
Ramblers  are  all  about, 
forming  the  exterior 
scheme  of  decoration, 
with  the  gray  shingle 
walls  and  roofs,  just  as 
the  white  Colonial  wood¬ 
work  and  the  blue  lined 
white  tilinii  of  the  bath- 
rooms,  form  the  predom¬ 
inating  motifs  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  within  doors. 

Of  the  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  said.  A 
very  large  kitchen,  with  a  clean  sweep  of  breeze 
through  it  from  north  to  south,  with  a  hotel  range, 
opens,  through  a  pantry,  and  by  means  of  a  revolving 


THE  SOUTH  YARMOUTH  SUBWAY 
The  cellar  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house 
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waiter,  to  the  butler’s  pantry  off  the  dining¬ 
room.  d  here  are  two  doors  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  these,  like  all  the 
other  doors  intended  to  stay  shut  at  all  times,  have 
no  latches  hut  are  closed  by  pistons.  In  the  kitchen 
are  no  closets.  As  a  result,  nothing  can  he  stowed 
away  out  of  sight.  Everything  can  he  seen  at  a 
glance,  and  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  cooks  is  insured. 
A  large  laundry  takes  care  of  the  linen,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  servants’  hall  is  provided  for  the  domestics. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem  to  those  who  crave  what 
is  modern  because  it  is  modern,  no  built-in  ice  chest 
serves  “  1  he  House  of  the  Seven  Chimneys.”  Two 
chests,  a  large  and  a  small,  with  multitudinous  traps 
and  breaks  in  the  drainage  to  the  cellar, — not  the 
sewage  line, — in  a  room  of  their  own,  keep  things 
cool.  “Saves  ice,”  says  Mr.  Davis.  “Big  family, 
both  chests.  Little  family,  small  chest.  Built-in 
chest  must  he  kept  full  all  the  time,  or  it  does  not 
refrigerate.  Wouldn’t  have  it!”  And  there  you  are! 

Four  beautiful  servants’  rooms  (besides  the  nurse’s 
room  off  the  night  nursery)  all  but  one  of  which  has  a 
double  outlook,  are  provided,  opening  into  a  common 
hall,  and  with  a  common  bath-room.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  that  the  closets  and  the  chests  of  drawers 
built-in,  and  the  plumbing  of  the  bath-room,  are 
as  carefully  made  and  provided,  as  those  the  master 
of  the  house  provides  for  himself  and  his  guests. 


But  there  is  no  heat  m  the  servants’  rooms.  “If  they 
don’t  want  to  be  cold,  they  must  open  their  doors 
into  the  hall,  or  their  ventilating  hall  windows,”  ex¬ 
plains  Mr.  Davis.  “They  must  let  in  the  heat  from  the 
hall,  where  there  is  plenty  of  it,  or  go  without.  Thus  I 
automatically  prevent  my  domestics  from  shutting 
themselves  up  at  night  in  an  air-tight  room,  as  domes¬ 
tics  love  to  do,  to  come  down  the  next  morning, 
good-for-nothing,  with  a  headache,  due  to  bad  air.” 

The  writer  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  has  done 
but  scant  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  in  his 
eagerness  to  tell  of  the  comfort  and  the  cleverness  of 
“The  House  of  the  Seven  Chimneys,”  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  made.  But  while,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  architectural  worshiper  of  Grecian, 
Roman  or  other  distinct  style  of  building,  the  house, 
as  a  whole,  has  no  individualized  beauty,  to  the  eye, 
its  rambling  sky-line,  tbe  way  it  spreads  over  the 
landscape  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  the  general  air  of 
mystery  which  pervades  any  house  so  much  of  a 
mystic  maze  as  this  one  is,  are  charming. 

Is  there  any  better  way  of  closing,  than  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  statement  made  in  beginning  this  story — 
and  which  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  “The  House  of 
the  Seven  Chimneys’  ”  many  charms;  although  an 
expensive  house,  and  the  house  of  a  man  of  plenty  of 
means,  it  is,  above  everything  else,  and  before  all 
else,  a  comfortable  and  a  beautiful  home. 
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Japanese  Gardens  in  America 

I.  MR.  MATTHIAS  HOMER’S  GARDEN 

By  PHEBE  WESTCOTT  HUMPHREYS 


TO  Mr.  Matthias  Homer  should  be  given  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  a 
novelty  in  garden  decoration,  in  the  form  of  a 
typical  Japanese  landscape,  endowed  with  the  mys¬ 
tery  and  symbolic  charm  that  characterizes  the 
landscape  gardening  of  “the  land  of  the  plum  and  the 
cherry  blossom.”  It  is  true  that  Japanesque  features 
in  quaint  gardening  have  been  displayed  from  time 
to  time  in  ornamenting  the  grounds  of  celebrated 
country  seats;  and  there  are  Japanese  flower  gardens, 
so-called,  with  unique  specimens  of  twisted  and 
knotted  old  cherry  trees,  and  plum  trees  dwarfed  in 
model  Oriental  fashion,  found  in  connection  with 
steeply  arched  bridges,  lotus  ponds,  wistaria  arbors, 
and  bamboo  decorated  tea-rooms;  until  the  traveled 
owners  declare  that 
their  novel  posses¬ 
sions  are  realistic  re¬ 
productions  of  Jap¬ 
anese  gardens  which 
they  have  personally 
viewed  and  admired 
in  the  far  East.  But 
only  the  gardens 
“built”  by  ge  nuine 
landscape  artists,  who 
thoroughly  understand 
the  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  and  traditions 
permeating  their 
craft,  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  studied  as 
typical  reproductions. 

Mr.  Homer  was 
favored  not  only  in  the 
manner  of  securing  his 
garden  material,  but 
also  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  craftsmen,  S. 

F  u  r  u  k  aw  a  and  A . 

Kimura,  for  construct- 
ing  the  miniature 
landscape  and  endow¬ 
ing  it  with  the  sym¬ 
bolisms  of  their  na¬ 
tional  traditions. 

Though  small  in  area 
— being  somewhat  less 
than  a  hundred  feet  in 


length,  and  varying  in  width  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-two  feet — there  have  been  placed  in  the  most 
exacting  proportions  within  this  space,  not  only  the 
indispensable  “mountain”  and  lake,  dwarfed  trees 
and  flowering  shrubbery,  b'ddges  and  lanterns  and 
stepping  stones,  but  also  what  is  of  still  greater  interest 
— the  correct  placing  of  the  “guardian  stone,”  the 
“worshiping  stone,”  the  “stone  of  the  two  deities,” 
etc.,  etc.  It  IS  the  presence  of  these  character-giving 
objects,  and  the  perfect  accord  of  the  whole,  that 
makes  this  particular  garden  so  “real.” 

I  had  heard  Mr.  Homer’s  interesting  account  of 
how  an  intense  desire  for  a  Japanese  garden  of  his 
own  first  took  possession  of  him  on  visiting  the  once 
famous  Japanese  tea  garden  at  Atlantic  City.  Of 

how,  when  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  that  well 
planned  garden  proved 
too  Oriental  to  appeal 
to  sufficient  numbers 
of  that  popular  resort, 
and  difficulties  and 
failure  finally  overtook 
it,  he  determined  to 
secure  the  material 
used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  when  the  gar¬ 
den  passed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

Of  how  he  was  not 
only  fortunate  in  get¬ 
ting  this  varied  ma¬ 
terial  at  low  prices,  hut 
also  m  gaining  the  con- 
fid  e  n  c  e  of  the  two 
Japanese  artists  who 
had  participated  in  its 
original  building,  and 
in  persuading  them  to 
reconstruct  it,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  on  his 
home  grounds. 

Having  learned  of 
its  interesting  origin, 
and  realizing  that  for 
this  reason  it  would 
present  additional  at¬ 
tractions,  it  was  with 
delightful  anticipations 
that  I  accepted  an 


RUGGED  STAIRWAYS  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE  DEAD 
UP  THE  MOUNTAINSIDE 
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THE  TALL  JAPANESE  GATEWAY  WITH  ORNAMENTAL 
ROOF  AND  SIDE  PANELS 

invitation  to  visit  tliis  charming  spot.  After  noting 
the  pleasing  suhurhan  home,  of  stone  and  slimgle 
construction,  the  broad  sweep  of  lawn  in  front,  the 
clumps  of  rhododendrons  and 
other  hardy  flowering  shruh- 
bery  on  the  left,  and  a 
glimpse  of  greenhouse  and 
gorgeous  beds  of  blooming 
plants  at  the  hack,  one’s  at¬ 
tention  is  immediately  riveted 
upon  the  uni(|ue  garden  that 
occupies  the  central  space  on 
the  right  on  approaching  the 
home.  Here,  in  view  from  the 
street,  is  the  tall  Japanese 
gateway  with  its  ornamental 
roof  and  side  panels,  and 
typical  fences  of  twigs  and 
bamboo  enclosing  one  of  the 
most  complete  Japanese  land¬ 
scapes  in  miniature  that  can 
well  be  imagined. 

The  mountain  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  slope  leading 
down  to  the  lake,  show  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  dwarf  pines,  and 
well  arranged  trees  [and 


shrubs,  all  of  Japanesevarieties;  while  the  broad  sweep 
of  lake,  which  is  well  stocked  with  gold  fish,  displays 
quantities  of  the  favorite  plant  of  the  “land  of  the 
lotus,”  and  many  other  aquatics.  Rugged  stairways 
of  wood  and  stone  lead  up  the  mountainside,  to 
where  a  quaint  ishi-doro  or  stone  lantern  near  the  top, 
has  been  placed — apparently  for  lighting  the  visitor 
over  the  tortuous  mountain  paths.  Sturdy  old  pine 
trees,  masculine  and  gruff  in  their  gnarled  branches, 
numbering  their  years  by  nearly  a  century,  and  yet 
scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  dec¬ 
orate  the  mountain  slope;  and  the  rustic  bridges 
crossing  the  lake  produce  the  same  indisputable 
evidence  of  having  been  fashioned  by  the  crude  tools 
of  the  Japanese,  with  tireless  painstaking  care,  to 
achieve  Oriental  ideas  of  beauty. 

Both  stone  and  wooden  lanterns  are  found  in  this 
ideal  garden;  and  the  approach  to  the  lake  is  of 
particular  charm  because  of  the  picturesque  com¬ 
bination  of  stepping  stones;  close  clustering  shrub¬ 
bery,  a  stone  lantern  close  beside  the  pathway;  the 
famous  “guardian  stone”  at  the  right,  with  a  clump 
of  minor  stones  about  it;  a  tall  wooden  lantern  still 
further  along  the  path;  characteristic  Japanese 
foliage  closely  encircling  both  lanterns;  and  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  pathway  leading  to  a  bridge  over  the  lake. 
I'here  are  several  distinct  types  of  stone  lanterns  in 
this  garden.  There  is  the  low,  quaint  form  set  in  the 
midst  of  shrubbery,  with  inscriptions  on  the  base, 
probably  extolling  the  virtues  of  some  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  bloomer  or. curiously  trained  specimen  plant. 
I'he  tall  forms  along  the  garden  paths  and  on  the 
mountain  are  representative  of  those  found  in  the  old 
temple  yards,  and  there  is  the  yukiim  gata,  or 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  BRIDGE  RAILING  ASSUMES  THE  FORM  OF  TORTUOUS 

FINE  TREE  BRANCHES 
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snow-view  lantern,  so  called  because  the  flat  circular 
roof  holds  the  heaped  up  snow  better  than  any 
other  form. 

According  to  Bunkio  Matsuki,  who  is  an  authority 
on  the  legends  and  traditions  of  this  feature  of  garden 
decoration,  “  there  is,  of  course,  a  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  stone  lantern.  It  appears  that  Prince  Iruldko, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Suijin  (20  B.  C.)  acted  at  one 
time  as  village  chief  of  Kawachi,  near  Sayama.  In 
this  capacity  he  had  had  dug  an  ornamental  pond  for 
his  village,  as  had  long  been  the  fashion  in  China  and 
Japan.  But  at  night  robbers  infested  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  Iruhiko,  to  make  his  pond  safe  for  his 
villagers,  caused  his  brother,  Ishitsukuri,  who  had 
become  famous  as  a  sculptor,  to  make  a  lantern  of 
stone  to  light  up  its  banks.  This  first  of  stone  lan¬ 
terns  he  solemnly  christened — if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression —  with  a  name  as  long  as  a  princess — 
‘Ishi-wakengo,  jin-wo  kudakazu,  hi-wa  yo  yami-wo 
tasuku;’  meaning  ‘The  stone,  eternal,  never  op¬ 
presses  benevolence;  tbe  hre,  energetic,  enlightens 
the  darkness.’  This  lantern,  still  existing  in  the 
garden  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  is  about  eight  feet  high, 
square  in  form,  with  a  round  pillar, the  hre  globe  is 
cracked  and  has  been  bound  with  a  copper  belt. 

“Stone  lanterns  are  now  common  all  over  Japan. 
Every  little  dooryard  even  m  crowded  cities  has  its 
miniature  landscape  garden  and,  if  the  owner  can, 
by  hook  or  crook  accomplish  it,  a  stone  lantern  as 
well.  It  is  often  the  most  important  element  in  the 
landscape  composition.  It  is  seen  gleaming  at  night 
above  the  reeds  and  lily  pads  of  a  little  pond;  it 
occupies  a  corner  by  the  well,  a  few  stalks  of  iris 


THE  SNOW-VIEW  LANTERN  IS  WELL  PLACED  ON  A  LEDGE  OF  ROCK 
OVERHANGING  THE  LAKE 


PURELY  JAPANESQUE  BOTH  IN  LANTERNS 
AND  DECORATIVE  FOLIAGE 

planted  between;  it  is  placed  on  a  stone  bridge 
across  a  little  stream  which  goes  winding  on  among 

flat  rocks  and  grassy  spaces; 
it  illumines  dark  pine  branches 
and  snowy  cherry  blossoms;  it 
stands  close  to  the  garden  gate 
of  pleated  bamboo,  or  is 
perched  above  the  garden  wall 
to  light  the  highway  as  well  as 
the  little  private  demesne. 
Usually  it  is  placed  where  its 
light  will  be  reflected  in  the 
running  or  still  water.” 

The  most  picturesque  of  the 
stone  lanterns  in  the  Homer 
garden  is  in  the  latter  position. 
A  ledge  of  overhanging  rock 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  sup¬ 
ports  an  attractive  yiiknni 
gafa,  or  snow-view  lantern, 
set  so  close  to  the  margin  that 
it  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
pool,  while  good  types  of  the 
time-honored  wooden  lanterns 
stand  guard  at  either  end  of  a 
rustic  bridge  leading  over  the 
lake. 
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just  beyond  the  lake  there 
are  rocky  ledges  on  the  side  of 
the  little  mountain,  on  which 
are  set  in  summer,  jardinieres 
containing  choice  specimens  ot 
imported  pines,  which  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand 
the  rigors  of  our  winters, 
d'here  are  other  imported 
specimens  scattered  about  the 
garden,  which  must  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  greenhouse  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather;  hut  the 
majority  of  the  dwarf  trees 
ornamenting  the  mountain¬ 
side  are  perfectly  hardy;  and 
Mr.  Furukawa  gave  months 
of  care  (while  the  garden  was 
in  progress  of  construction)  to 
the  twisting  and  training  and 
stunting  of  the  tiny,  hardy 
trees.  The  “  stone  of  the  two 
deities”  has  been  given 
special  prominence,  and  Mr. 

Homer  will  explain  while  pointing  it  out  with  pardon¬ 
able  pride,  of  how  the  Japanese  consider  the  water 
the  life  of  the  garden,  and  of  how  this  legendary  stone 
is  invariably  found  in  its  divided  form  with  the  water 
flowing  over  it,  and  a  sparkling  water-fall  flowing 
through  the  separated  portions  at  the  center.  The 
fences,  too,  are  of  emblematic  construction;  the 
boundary  on  one  side  being  of  bamboo,  while  on 
another  is  a  thick  fence  of  twigs.  Fhese  are  two  of  the 
populartypes  of  the  garden  enclosures  found  in  japan. 


A  BAMHOO  GARDEN  ENCLOSURE.  A  EAVOREI'E  EENCE  IN  HAKONE  VILLAGE 


SOME  GOOD  TYPES  OE  JAPANESE  DWARE  PLANTS  KEPT  IN  THE 
GREENHOUSE  DURING  THE  WINTER 


where  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  quaint  fencing. 
Indeed,  according  to  Professor  Morse,  “the  variety 
in  design  and  structure  of  these  fences  seems  almost 
inexhaustible.  Many  of  them  are  solid  and  durable 
structures,  others  of  the  lightest  possible  description 
— the  one  made  with  solid  frame  and  heavy  stakes, 
the  other  with  wisps  of  rush,  and  sticks  of  bamboo; 
and  between  these  two  is  an  infinite  variety  of  inter¬ 
mediate  forms.  A  great  diversity  of  material  enters 
Into  the  structure  of  these  fences — heavy  timbers, 

light  hoards,  sticks  of  red- 
pine,  bamboo,  reed,  twigs  and 
fagots.  Bundles  of  rush  and 
indeed  almost  every  kind  of 
plant  that  can  be  hound  into 
bundles  or  sustain  its  own 
weight  are  brought  into  requi¬ 
sition  in  the  composition  of 
these  bound  ary  partitions. 
Fhe  fences  have  special 
names  either  derived  from 
their  form,  or  the  substan¬ 
ces  from  which  they  are 
made;  thus  a  little  orna¬ 
mental  fence  that  juts  out 
from  the  side  of  a  house  or 
wall  is  called  a  scde-gaki;  sode 
meaning  sleeve,  and  gahi 
fence;  the  form  of  the  fence 
having  a  fanciful  resemblance 
to  the  curious  long  sleeve  of  a 
japan ese  dress.  A  fence 
made  out  of  hamhoo  is  called 
a  ma-gakt;  while  a  fence  made 
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A  PICTURESQUE  COMBINATION  OF  STEPPING  STONES,  DWARF 
TREES,  LANTERNS  AND  GUARDIAN  STONE 


out  of  the  perfumed  wood  from  which  the  toothpicks 
are  made  is  called  kiiro-moji-gaki,  and  so  on. 

“Fences  hordering  the  gardens  are  built  in  a 
variety  of  decorative  ways,  a  favorite  of  Hakone 
village  is  a  very  strong  and  durable  fence.  The 
posts  are  natural  trunks  of  trees,  and  braces  of  the 
same  material  fastened  by  stout  wooden  pins  are 
secured  to  one  side.  The  rail  consists  of  similar  tree 
trunks  partially  hewn,  while  the  fence  partition  con¬ 
sists  of  small  bamboo  interwoven  in  the  cross  ties.” 

Another  fence  of  a  more 
ornamental  character  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  in  Tokio.  In  this  the 
lower  part  is  filled  with  a  mass 
of  twigs,  held  in  place  by  slen¬ 
der  cross-pieces,  and  the  upper 
panels  consist  of  sticks  of  the 
red-pine  with  a  slender  vine 
interwoven,  making  a  simple 
trellis.  In  the  popular  rush 
fences  cylindrical  bundles  of 
rush  are  bound  together  by  a 
black  fibred  root,  and  held 
together  by  bamboo  pieces; 
while  little  bundles  of  fagots, 
tied  to  each  column,  forms 
an  odd  feature  of  decora¬ 
tion. 

The  twig  fence  of  the  Homer 
garden  is  an  excellent  type  of 
the  Tokio  favorite,  the  thick 
mass  of  twigs  being  held  in 
place  by  three  strips  of  bam¬ 
boo  near  the  top,  two  near  the 


ground,  and  two  strips  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  center  of  the 
fence.  I  he  bamboo  fence  on 
the  northern  border  of  the 
garden  is  built  on  the  order  of 
those  of  the  Hakone  village, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
position  of  the  upright  bamboo 
strips  in  this  instance,  as  they 
are  fastened  to  the  braces  on 
the  same  side  as  the  rough 
supporting  posts.  The  heavily 
roofed  gateway  is  also  a  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  carefully 
fashioned  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Furukawa,  after  a 
Tokio  model,  where  wide  over¬ 
hanging  roofs  and  decorative 
side  panels  are  found  on  the 
majority  of  garden  gates. 

Idle  bridges  of  this  ideal 
garden  display  the  same  pains¬ 
taking  care  in  keeping  them 
purely  Japanese  in  form.  In 
fact  every  detail  on  the  Homer  garden  is  not  only  fash¬ 
ioned  after  characteristic  types  of  old  Japan,  but  also 
with  special  care  in  carrying  out  mythological  and 
symbolistic  features.  Other  Japanese  gardens  in  this 
country  too  frequently  display  a  discordant  note  in 
the  introduction  of  some  feature  not  in  keeping  with 
the  whole;  but  Mr.  Homer,  and  his  competent  ad¬ 
visers  have  carefully  eliminated  every  possible  dis¬ 
cord,  until  this  little  plot  displays  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  a  miniature  Japanese  landscape  in  America. 


THE  THICK  TWIG  FENCE  OF  THE  HOMER  GARDEN  IS  AN  EXCELLENT 
TYPE  OF  THE  TOKIO  FAVORITE 
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Types  of  Automobiles  Suitable  for 

Suburban  Use 


By  harry  WILKIN  PERRY 


There  are  certain  special  re(|uirements  that 
should  he  fulhlled  by  the  ideal  suburban 
automobile  and  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully 
the  work  that  the  car  will  be  called  upon  to  do  before 
deciding  upon  the  machine  to  he  purchased. 

The  person  of  wealth  can  of  course  have  a  special 
style  of  car  for  every  purpose,  and  many  rich  men 
have  half  a  dozen  or  more  machines  of  different  sizes 
and  styles  in  their  private  garages — a  closed  opera 
‘bus,  a  limousine  or  landaulet  for  shopping,  a  small 
open  runabout  for 
miscellaneous  er¬ 
rands  about  town,  a 
high-powered  run¬ 
about,  more  properly 
called  cross  country 
car,  for  hurried  trips 
through  the  country 
and  a  powerful 
seven- passenger 
touring  car  for 
family  journeys  of  a 
week  or  more  to  the 
summer  mountain 
or  lake  resorts. 

Such  a  vehicular 
array  is  not  for  the 
suburbanite  of  or¬ 
dinary  means  who 
must  study  his  re¬ 
quirements  and  de¬ 
cide  upon  one  style 
of  car  that  will  he  a 


compromise  and  be  most  suitable  for  the  varied 
work  which  it  will  be  called  upon  to  do.  Special 
types  of  machines  stand  idle  in  the  garage  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  merely  eating  up  interest 
on  the  money  invested  in  them  and  rapidly  depre¬ 
ciating  in  value  through  the  constantly  changing 
mechanical  features  and  body  designs  of  motor  cars 
rather  than  from  wear  and  tear  of  use. 

During  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year  the  suburban 
dweller  of  moderate  means  will  do  no  touring;  in  the 

summer  most  of  his 
country  driving  will 
consist  in  week-end 
runs  to  points  with¬ 
in  one  hundred 
miles  of  his  home, 
usually  with  his 
wife  and  children  or 
a  friend.  Greatest 
use  for  the  car  will 
be  in  the  village, 
especially  during 
the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Its 
greatest  utility  will 
he  in  taking  the 
owner  f  ro  m  h  i  s 
house  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  railroad 
station  for  the  trip 
to  his  office,  meeting 
him  at  the  train  in 
the  evening,  taking 


Taking  tlie  owner  from  liis  house  in  the  morning  to  the  railroad 
station  for  the  trip  to  his  office 
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the  mistress  for  her  marketing  expedition  to  the 
village  stores,  on  her  visiting  rounds  among  neighbors 
and  occasionally  into  the  city  on  shopping  tours  ol 
the  big  stores. 

It  is  clear  that  a  large  touring  car  with  its  seats  for 
seven  persons  is  not  appropriate  for  such  uses,  and 
that  the  roomy  and  luxurious  limousine  is  equally 
unsuitable.  A  car  of  moderate  power  and  medium 
size  is  most  fitting  for  the  requirements.  The  light 
runabout  is  used  extensively  for  suburban  work  and 
has  many  points  in  its  favor.  It  is  small  and 
“handy,”  is  fitted  with  a  simple  engine  of  eight  to 
fifteen  horsepower,  has  a 
speed  capacity  of  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  and  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  owner  or  his 
wife  or  son. 

The  purchase  price 
is  low — from  ;^6oo  to 
^1,200,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  makes  selling  for 
$650  to  $850  —  and 
operating  and  mainten¬ 
ance  expenses  are  light, 
since  the  minimum  of 
fuel  and  lubricating  oil 
is  consumed  and  tbe 
cost  of  tires  and  tire  re¬ 
pairs  is  small.  The 
light  runabout  is  started 
and  stopped  with  the 
least  expenditure  of 


energy,  responds  (|uickly  to  the  steering  wheel  and 
consequently  is  least  liable  to  collision  with  other 
vehicles  and  pedestrians.  It  is  as  safe  a  machine  as 
one  can  put  into  the  hands  of  his  wife  or  hoys  or  of 
a  handy  man  who  is  hired  to  take  care  of  the  premises 
and  drive  the  car.  The  small  runabout  is  capable  of 
making  long  runs  into  the  country — has  even  made 
several  transcontinental  trips  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts — and  despite  its  low  power,  can 
often  get  through  stretches  of  bad  road  on  account  of 
its  light  weight  that  would  stall  a  heavy  touring  car. 

Granting  its  undoubted  popularity  and  its  many 

advantages  as  a  handy 
vehicle,  the  runabout 
falls  short  of  being  an 
ideal  suburban  car .  Its 
limitations  begin  with 
its  small  seating  capac¬ 
ity;  there  are  many 
times  when  it  is  (juite 
necessary  that  four  or 
five  persons  be  accom¬ 
modated,  as  when  going 
for  an  evening  drive  or 
a  holiday  run  into  the 
country.  Again,  it  is  a 
fair  weather  machine 
and  is  ill-suited  for  com¬ 
fortable  driving  in  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  very  cold 
weather,  so  that  on  the 
days  when  walking  to 
the  station  is  least 


The  liglit  runabout  is  used  extensively  for  suburban  work  and 
lias  many  points  in  its  favor 
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pleasant  the  car  would  offer  little  advantage  save 
in  shortening  the  distance.  A  folding  top  and  storm 
curtains  can  of  course  be  fitted,  but  the  interior 
is  deficient  in  comfortable  roominess  and  there  is 
seating  accommodation  lor  but  one  person  besides 
the  driver. 

All  things  considered,  a  car  of  medium  size  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  suburban 
family.  Such  a  car  has  a  running  gear  fitted  with  a 
sixteen  to  thirty  horse-power  engine  and  weighs  from 
1, 800  to  2,200  pounds.  Up  to  within  the  last  two 
years  the  body  was  almost  universally  of  the  open 
touring  car  type,  seating  four  or  five  persons,  and  for 
want  of  a  more  specialized  style  this  became  a  general 
utility  vehicle,  serving  all  of  the  purposes  of  the  light 
runabout  and  also  being  used  for  runs  and  tours  in  the 
country.  It  has,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  character¬ 
istics  to  he  desired  in  a  suburban  car,  and  is  also  well 
suited  for  summer  use  in  the  city  and  in  the  country 
as  well.  Its  adaptability  has  made  it  the  standard 
type  that  is  still  manufactured  in  greater  numbers 
than  any  other  style  of  automobile. 

I  here  has  been  developed  within  the  last  year  a 
style  of  car  having  special  merits  as  a  suburban  and 
city  car.  It  is  the  landaulet  and  is  commonly  desig¬ 
nated  the  town  car  because  of  its  peculiar  suitability 
for  urban  work.  It  differs  from  the  small  touring  car 
almost  solely  in  the  style  of  body,  the  chassis  of  the 
two  styles  being  almost  identical  in  size,  power, 
weight  and  mechanical  features.  The  landaulet  has 
the  great  advantage  that  it  can  he  converted  in  a 


minute  or  two  from  an  entirely  open  car  into  a 
vehicle  having  a  completely  closed  rear  portion  that 
is  as  weather  tight  as  a  limousine  or  brougham.  The 
heavy  leather  top  with  its  cloth  or  leather  lining  and 
stiff'  arched  roof  can  be  raised,  the  hinged  door  frames 
and  window  frames  elevated  and  latched  into  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  wide  front  window  and  door  windows 
pulled  up  from  their  places  of  concealment  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  doors.  Passengers  on 
the  rear  seat  are  then  as  well  sheltered  from  driving 
rain  or  blizzard  as  if  in  a  coupe.  A  speaking  tube 
communicates  with  the  driver  on  the  front  seat,  a 
small  electric  dome  lamp  in  the  roof  illuminates  the 
interior  at  night,  there  is  a  small  clock  directly  before 
the  eyes,  and  within  convenient  reach  are  small  cases 
for  calling  cards,  purse,  mirror,  cigars,  and  matches, 
and  pockets  for  memorandum  hook  and  papers. 
Many  landaulets  have  one  or  two  small  folding  seats 
arranged  with  the  rear  seat,  which  can  be  used 

by  children  or  by  one  or  two  adults  with  crowding. 

A  car  of  this  style  really  requires  the  employment 
of  a  man  to  drive  it,  as  the  operator  is  perforce  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  at  all  times  and  so  occupies  a 
menial  position;  but  the  operation  is  so  simple  that 
a  high-priced  chauff  eur  is  not  at  all  necessary,  and  the 
man  who  takes  care  of  the  lawn,  garden  and  furnace 
can  be  put  in  charge  of  the  machine  to  drive,  clean, 
and  oil  it  and  refill  its  tank  and  radiator. 

Such  a  car  has  ample  strength  and  power  for  mak¬ 
ing  twenty  miles  an  hour  over  ordinary  roads  and 

{Continued  on  page  15  ,  Advertising  Section.) 


The  cabriolet  is  a  new  style  town  car  that  is  meeting  with  great  favor  for  suburban  use,  having  a 

comfortable  low  body  and  Victoria  top 
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By  JOHN  W.  RUSSELL 

PART  I 


The  Exhibit  of  Congestion  of  Population  in 
New  York,  which  was  held  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  during  March 
9-23,  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  visitors  many  aspects  of  the  housing  problem  that 
escape  the  ordinary  observer.  If  one  has  not  actually 
seen  the  depressing  conditions  under  which  the  poorer 
classes  of  tenement  dwellers  live,  imaginative  sym¬ 
pathy  can  do  something  toward  realizing  what  they 
endure;  but  the  slumming  expeditions  of  those  who 
are  little  more  than  academically  interested,  or  even 
the  careful  examinations  made  by  practical  philan¬ 
thropists,  have  not  thus  far  awakened  a  proper  sense 
of  the  evils  of  congested  population.  The  exhibit  at 
the  American  Museum  was  an  excellent  popular 
introduction  of  the  question.  “  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives”  was  there  seen  in  a  striking  way  that  illus¬ 
trated  the  close  relation  be¬ 
tween  overcrowded  areas 
and  a  degraded,  danger¬ 
ous  citizenship.  The 
nurseries  of  beg- 
g  a  r  y  and 
crime  were 
exposed  in 
the  places  of 
their  economic  ori¬ 
gin,  and  to  people  of  any 
foresight  at  all  glimpses  of  consequen  ¬ 
ces  commonly  called  immoral  were  plainly 
revealed.  This,  too,  in  the  greatest  city  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  New  World,  where  some  housing  con¬ 
ditions  are  worse  than  in  the  older  cities  of  Europe. 
The  word  tenement  is  here  used  to  designate  the 
dwellings  in  which  families  of  city  wage-earners 
of  moderate  or  small  means  are  housed.  They 
are  usually  five  or  six  stories  —  sometimes  seven 
— in  height,  and  many  of  them  were  built  before 
the  tenement  house  law  of  1901  was  passed,  on 
lots  twenty-five  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  deep 
and  contained  three  or  four  families  on  each  floor. 
The  apartment  house,  though  included  in  the  legal 
definition  of  a  tenement,  holds  itself  aloof  from  its 
humbler  brother.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  crowded 
misery  and  constant  friction  in  which  the  people  of 
the  tenement  live.  It  is  associated  rather  with  the 
ease,  security  and  culture  which,  in  the  upbringing 
of  youthful  persons  happily  disposed,  ordinarily 
result  in  positions  of  comfort  and  usefulness.  To 
vary  a  remark  once  made  by  Professor  Eelix  Adler, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  opportunity  it 


offers  the  children  of  its  occupants  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  while  the  tenement  house  has  too  frequently 
offered  the  freedom  of  the  streets. 

If  the  problem  of  housing  city  wage-earners  is 
older  in  Europe,  so  also  are  the  solutions  more  varied 
and  ingenious.  New  York’s  position  in  this  respect 
is  much  less  favorable  than  the  optimistic  American 
thinks.  Tenement  conditions  here  are  more  urgent 
on  account  of  the  immense  immigration  and  the 
unexampled  pressure  of  population  upon  space.  In 
London  the  chief  difficulty  is  overcrowding  in  in¬ 
dividual  rooms;  in  New  York,  overcrowding  of 
masses  of  population  in  limited  areas.  On  the  east 
side,  below  Eourteenth  Street,  are  blocks  which  show 
a  greater  number  of  dwellers  m  proportion  to  space 
than  any  other  similar  areas  m  the  world.  It  should 
be  recalled  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Commission  of  1900,  New  York  has 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  invented 
the  “double-decker”  or  “dumb¬ 
bell”  tenements,  a 
class  of  building 
not  found 
elsewhere, 
and  for  20 
years  the 
p  reva  iling 
type  of  tene¬ 
ment  house 
in  the  metropolis 
until  the  law  of 
1901  brought  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  In 
the  east  side  the  congestion 
of  population  resulting  from 
this  kind  of  tenement  house 
is  even  now  greater  than  in 
any  other  urban  district  in  the  world.  Eor  example, 
one  section  in  that  district  contains  1,000  persons  to 
the  acre,  while  the  most  congested  spot  in  Bombay  has 
only  759,  Prague  485,  Paris  434,  London  365  and  Glas¬ 
gow  350.  In  1900,  according  to  the  census  of  that 
year,  of  the  city  population  of  3,434,202,  about  2,275,- 
000  lived  in  tenement  houses;  and  although  apartment 
houses  were  included,  the  tall  tenement  housed  the 
great  majority  of  those  classed  as  the  wage-earning 
population.  Not  only  the  immense  numbers,  but 
also  the  racial  differences  of  the  immigrants  who 
remain  in  the  city  accentuate  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered.  In  two  model  tenements  on  the  upper 
west  side  containing  370  persons  nineteen  nationalities 


Fig.  I 

An  actual 
block  of  tenements  on 
the  east  side,  as  it  stood 
on  January  i,  1900 
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are  represented;  in  others  on  First  Avenue,  containing 
789  tenants,  there  are  representatives  of  twenty  na¬ 
tionalities.  In  tenements  on  the  lower  east  side  the 
mingling  of  foreigners  is  even  more  marked.  The 
friction  that  would  wear  terribly  upon  the  health  and 
convenience  even  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  occu¬ 
pants  is  heightened  in  these  cases  by  diversities  in 
speech,  modes  of  thought,  ideas  of  family  life  and 
social  obligation  that  seem  almost  disintegrating 
in  their  natural  results.  If  domestic  privacy  is  the 
birthright  of  every  decent  American  family  it  is  much 
more  necessary  that  the  mixed  aggregations  of  people 
housed  in  tenements  should  be  taught  to  respect  the 
obligation  of  conforming  to  the  American  standard  in 
this  respect. 

The  year  1901  is  the  most  noticeable  point  of 
departure  in  the  history  of  tenement  house  improve¬ 
ment  in  New  York.  In  that  year  a  law  was  passed 
remedying,  so  far  as  legislative  intervention  could, 
evils  which  had  become  intoler- 
able  under  the  old  system 
These  were,  according 
to  the  report  of  the 
Tenement  House 
Commission  of 
1900,  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  light 
and  air  due  to 
narrow  courts  or 
shafts,  undue  height  of 
buildings  and  the  occupation  by  the 
building  or  by  the  adjacent  buildings  of  too 
great  proportion  of  the  lot  area;  danger  from  hre; 
lack  of  separate  toilet  and  washing  facilities;  over¬ 
crowding;  foul  cellars  and  courts  and  other  like  evils. 
The  law  also  directed  that  certain  defects  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  light  and  sanitation  in  improperly  constructed 
tenements  already  existing  should  be  done  away  with, 
and  a  city  tenement  house  department  was  created  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  act.  These  notable  results 
were  due  chiefly  to  the  zeal  and  expert  knowledge  of 
members  of  the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City, 
among  whom  are  such  men  as  Robert  W.  DeForest, 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Henry  Phipps,  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  Lawrence  Veiller  and  Alfred 
T.  White,  the  last  named  being  the  pioneer  in  model 
tenement  construction  in  the  United  States.  The 
committee  has  been  engaged  since  1898  in  active 
effort  for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions  among 
the  working  population,  and,  not  content  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission 
of  1900  and  the  passage  of  the  Tenement  House  Act 
of  1901,  maintains  its  vigilant  oversight  of  existing 
conditions.  It  aims  not  only  to  secure  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  New  York  as  provided  by 
the  Tenement  House  Department  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  advocate  such  changes  as  its  trained 


observation  of  the  working  of  the  law  deems  advisa¬ 
ble.  Still  more  important  is  its  work  as  the  watch¬ 
dog  of  tenement  house  reform  in  the  interest  of  the 
tenants  and  public  and  as  against  interested  cliques 
whose  friends  at  Albany  would  pass  deteriorating 
amendments  of  the  act. 

As  illustrations  of  conditions  before  and  after  1901, 
representations  are  given  from  models  exhibited  by 
the  Tenement  House  Committee,  of  a  block  on  the 
east  side,  as  it  stood  on  January  i,  1900;  of  a  block 
of  typical  “dumb-bell”  tenement  buildings,  as  such 
a  block  would  be  if  built  up  entirely  of  houses  erected 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  prior  to  1901; 
and  of  a  block  of  new-law  tenement  houses. 

In  the  first  case  (Fig.  i)  the  block  included  thirty- 
nine  tenement  houses,  was  bounded  by  Chrystie, 
Forsyth,  Canal  and  Bayard  Streets,  and  contained 
605  different  apartments,  occupied  by  2,781  persons, 
of  whom  2,315  were  over  five  years  of  age  and  466 
under  five  years.  It  has  1,588  rooms,  but  only  264 
water-closets  and  not  one  bath.  Hot 
water  is  supplied  to  only 
forty  apartments. 
There  are  441  dark 
rooms,  with  no 
ventilation  by 
the  outer  air 
and  no  light  or 
air  except  that 
derived  from  other 
rooms;  and  635 
rooms  obtaining 
their  sole  light  and  air 
from  dark  and  narrow 
air  shafts.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  lack  of  light 
and  of  bad  sanitation 
were  as  follows;  in  five 
years  thirty-two  cases 
of  tuberculosis  were  recorded  from  this  block,  and 
in  one  year  thirteen  cases  of  diphtheria.  In  five 
years  there  were  665  applications  for  charitable 
relief.  The  gross  rentals  amounted  to  $113,964  a 
year.  This  block  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst 
of  its  kind,  but  under  the  new  law  the  erection  of 
another  like  it  would  be  impossible. 

The  “dumb-bell”  block  (Fig.  2),  so-called  because 
the  buildings  roughly  resemble  the  form  of  a  dumb¬ 
bell,  is  perhaps  the  worst  type  of  tenement  ever 
allowed  in  a  modern  enlightened  community,  and  was 
actually  adopted,  though  under  strong  protest  from 
some  quarters,  after  several  competitive  designs  had 
been  submitted.  The  halls  and  ten  out  of  the 
fourteen  rooms  on  each  floor  are  dark  and  ill-venti¬ 
lated,  dependent  for  light  and  air  solely  upon  narrow 
air  shafts,  which  give  little  or  no  light  below  the  top 
floors.  Each  tenement  house  in  the  block  accom¬ 
modates  four  families  on  each  floor  in  fourteen  rooms, 


Fig.  2 

A  block  of  typ 
i  c  a  I  “  dumb  -bell 
tenement  houses  as  it  could  be 
if  built  according  to  tbe  laws  in 
force  in  igoo 
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making  twenty-two  families  in  each  building,  and  two 
stores.  If  each  building  were  used  entirely  for 
dwellers,  it  would  contain  twenty-four  families,  and 
the  block  would  contain  768  families,  or,  estimating 
five  persons  to  a  family,  3,840  persons.  “Jnthe  San 
juan  Hill”  district  in  New  York  City  there  is  a 
block  very  like  this  model.  Fhe  law  forbids  con¬ 
struction  of  any  more  buildings  of  this  kind. 

The  benefits  of  the  law  of  1901  will  be  clearly 
evident  on  considering  the  construction  of  the  new 
authorized  type  of  tenement  (Fig.  3),  It  has 
no  dark  rooms  or  narrow  air  shafts.  In  place  of  the 
latter,  the  space  required  is  an  interior  court. 
Seventy,  instead  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  lot 
area  is  occupied  by  each  building.  The  court  and 
yard  spaces  are  large  enough  to  give  light  on  every 
floor,  fire  escapes  (the  old  vertical  ladders  will  not  be 
allowed  in  future  tenements)  are  provided  in  the 
form  of  stairs  with  metal  railings,  and  each  apart¬ 
ment  has  good  individual  sanitary 
accommodations.  If  the  . 

block  were  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  dwellers 
it  would  house  600 
families,  or  3,000 
persons.  Note  ^ 
the  important 
reductions  in 
congestion  and  the 

O 


better  provisions 
safety  and  sound 


for 

construc¬ 
tion.  As  compared  with  the 
“dumb-bell”  tenement  the  density  is  les 
sened  by  840  persons  to  the  block,  a  reduction 
of  twenty-two  per  cent.  Besides,  the  “  dumb-belF 
tenement  in  1900  was  often  seven  stories  high, 
whereas  a  tenement  house  since  the  new  law  went  into 
effect  is  practically  limited  to  six  stories  by  the  require¬ 
ment  that  buildings  exceeding  this  height  must  be 
fireproof  throughout.  The  difference  between  the 
number  accommodated  in  a  block  of  seven-story 
‘dumb-bells”  and  in  a  six-story  “new-law”  block 
of  the  same  size  is  1,480  persons  to  a  block.  This 
means  a  reduction  of  congestion  by  thirty-three  per 
cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  certain 
building  interests  to  tbe  new  law,  a  large  number  are 
enthusiastically  supporting  it,  having  found  that  in 
the  long  run  it  is  more  economical  than  the  old  law. 
Strict  enforcement  of  its  provisions  is  obtained  by  a 
rigid  system  of  inspection  that  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  tbe  dishonest  builder  or  landlord  to  get 
tenants  until  the  law  is  complied  with.  It  has  proved 
to  be  an  incalculable  blessing,  and  has  undoubtedly 
prevented  much  sickness  and  crime  by  compelling 
healthy  surroundings  and  by  imposing  needed  obliga¬ 
tions  upon  tenants  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  and 
builders  too  selfish  voluntarily  to  concede.  Since 


the  Tenement  House  Act  of  1901  building  has  gone 
on  apace  under  its  provisions.  It  is  worth  while  to 
summarize  from  the  last  report  of  Hon.  Edmond  J. 
Butler,  Tenement  House  Commissioner  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  chief  features  of  progress  under  the 
act.  From  the  time  when  the  act  went  into  effect 
on  January  i,  1902,  to  the  last  week  in  December, 
1907,  plans  were  filed  for  the  erection  of  19,739  build¬ 
ings,  capable  of  containing  230,036  families,  or  over 
1,000,000  people.  The  accompanying  map  giving 
the  position  of  all  tenements  erected  in  Manhattan 
since  January,  1902,  indicates  the  localities  where 
building  has  been  most  active.  Of  the  total  number 
of  buildings  erected  in  that  time  4,250,  or  about 
twenty-two  per  cent,  were  planned  for  Manhattan, 
and  10,706  buildings,  or  about  fifty-four  per  cent, 
for  Brooklyn.  Owing,  however,  to  the  greater  size 
of  the  buildings  erected  in  Manhattan,  in  which 
the  number  of  apartments  amounted  to  108,001,  or 
one  half  of  the  total  number,  about  486,000  people 
were  provided  for  in  that  borough,  or  nearly  double 
tbe  increase  of  the  borough  in  popula¬ 
tion  during  the  six  years 
1902-08.  Mr.  Butler 
points  out  that  not 
only  is  the  evil  of  the 
old,  unimproved,  un¬ 
sanitary  te  n  e- 
ment  kept  from 
spreading  with 
the  increase  in 
population,  but  that 
a  population  nearly 
equal  to  the  increase  is 
being  boused  in  a  better  man¬ 
ner  than  under  the  old  way,  the 
tenants  for  the  most  part  leaving 
tenements  of  the  old  type, 
which  were  subsequently  de¬ 
molished,  for  tenements  of  the 
new  type  affording  adequate  light  and  ventilation. 
The  following  brief  summary  of  buildings  by  locali¬ 
ties  may  serve  to  show  the  significance  of  the  map  in 
more  detail. 


A  block  of 


Fig.  3 


new-law 

tenement  houses 


BUILDINGS  ERECTED  JANUARY  i.  1902,  TO  OCTOBER  i.  1907. 

Number.  Per  cent. 

East  Side.  West  Side.  East  Side.  West  Si 

Ifelow  14th  St.  ... 

.  699 

168 

16 

4 

14th  to  59th . 

.  218 

62 

5 

I 

59th  to  72d . 

....  156 

36 

4 

I 

yzd  to  noth . 

....  525 

234 

12 

6 

noth  to  155th  .  .  .  . 

.  448 

1,310 

1 1 

31 

Above  155th  . 

.  .  .  .  (^Bronx) 

378 

0 

9 

Total . 

.  .  .  .  2,046 

2,188 

48 

52 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  building  has  been  on  the  upper  west 
side  and  the  least  on  the  lower  west  side,  while 
the  distribution  on  the  east  side  is  more  even  and  the 
total  somewhat  less  than  for  the  west  side.  It  is 
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also  noted  in  the  report  that  the  typical  Manhattan 
tenement  under  the  new  law  has  changed  from  the 
old  twenty-five  foot  unit,  which  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  the  building  of  long,  narrow,  dark,  ill- 
ventilated,  courtless  houses,  to  a  lot  unit  of  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  or  fifty  feet  frontage,  which  indicates 
an  improvement  in  general  conditions.  Since  1905 
only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  houses  for  which  plans 
have  been  filed  in  Manhattan  have  employed  a  lot 
unit  of  twenty-five  feet  or  under. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  new  law  is 
that  of  making  necessary  alterations  in  the  objection¬ 
able  tenements  that  were  built  before  January  i, 
1902.  This  is  being  done  slowly  and  steadily, 
and  meets  with  much  opposition  from  landlords 

{To  be  continued  in 


who  have  some  show  of  reason  in  objecting  to  be  put 
to  expense  for  alterations  not  legally  called  for  under 
tbe  former  law.  The  Tenement  House  Act  of  1901 
is,  however,  mandatory,  and  the  city  department 
charged  with  its  enforcement  is  faithfully  carrying 
out  its  provisions.  In  1907,  for  example,  over  13,000 
dark  interior  rooms  have  been  provided  with  windows 
giving  admission  to  light  and  air,  and  nearly  6,500 
doors  have  been  provided  with  glass  panels  to  give 
light  to  dark  hallways.  Many  other  improvements 
have  also  been  made.  In  the  next  article  the 
progress  of  model  tenement  house  construction 
will  be  considered,  since  the  pioneers  in  this  work 
have  been  the  main  promoters  of  the  improved  condi¬ 
tions  brought  about  in  1901. 
c  September  issue.) 
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THE  HOUSE 

JULY  is  essentially  a  holiday  month  and  if  the 
householder  has  been  expeditious  he  too  can 
indulge  in  a  vacation.  But  sometimes  it  is 
easier  to  do  the  little  things  as  they  come  along  than 
to  hurry  at  the  start  and  rest  later.  Some  duties 
in  fact  will  not  be  put  aside  and  others  at  this  partic¬ 
ular  time  court  favor. 

It  is  well  in  midsummer  to  have  the  plumbing 
overhauled  and  to  see  that  all  the  drains  are  in  perfect 
order.  If  trees  stand  near  the  house  it  may  be  wise 
to  see  that  the  roof  gutters  have  not  been  cluttered 
with  blossoms  and  pods  in  such  a  way  that  the  down 
spouts  are  obstructed.  And  the  sanitation  of  the 
cellar  also  requires  attention,  dampness  and  heat 
often  creating  mischief.  Whitewash  is  a  splendid 
cleanser  and  borax  scattered  freely  an  excellent 
prevention  of  insect  pests.  Swinging  shelves  in  a 
cool  cellar  are  a  great  convenience,  and  a  preserve 
closet  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  where 
there  is  neither  dampness  nor  excessive  heat  will  be 
found  well  worth  the  cost. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fit  up  and  use  the  summer 
kitchen.  To  have  the  cooking  as  well  as  the  laundry 
work  done  away  from  the  house  is  a  wonderful  saving 
in  heat  and  discomfiture.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
however,  use  a  gas  range  instead  of  the  coal  stove  and 


send  the  bed  and  table  linen  to  a  laundry.  But 
arrange  to  have  a  water-back  attached  either  to  the 
gas  range  or  a  stove  so  that  hot  water  can  be  obtained 
at  any  time  with  the  minimum  delay.  No  matter 
how  warm  the  weather  may  be  this  is  a  commodity 
which  should  always  be  on  hand — one  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  modern  conveniences. 

If  the  city  house  is  closed  at  this  time  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  water  is  turned  off  and  no  risk  of 
fire  incurred  by  loose  matches  left  lying  around  or 
greasy  rags  put  in  a  closet.  If  in  putting  away  carpets 
and  rugs  gasoline  is  used  as  a  prevention  against 
moths  it  should  be  handled  with  great  caution.  It 
is,  however,  excellent  for  this  purpose  and  should 
one  desire  to  leave  a  carpet  down  all  summer  a 
liberal  sprinkling  will  almost  insure  it  from  damage. 

The  floors  in  summer  are  a  continual  care  but  the 
experienced  housekeeper  does  not  find  them  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  To  freshen  matting  wipe  it  up  with  a 
little  salt  in  the  water,  and  to  keep  the  hard  wood 
floors  in  good  condition  keep  them  well  rubbed  and 
polished.  A  flannel  cloth  wrapped  around  a  broom 
makes  a  good  floor  duster  and  polisher,  though  for 
the  latter  purpose,  a  weighted  brush  is  better. 

As  some  rainy  days  will  come  in  July  as  well  as  in 
April  it  is  good  at  this  time  to  give  some  thought  to 
the  children’s  playroom  in  order  that  there  may  be 
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contentment  indoors  even  when  it  storms  without. 
A  good  rule  to  hear  in  mind  is  that  of  simplicity — not 
too  much  lurniture  or  ornamentation.  Have  a  few 
good  pictures  on  the  walls — something  in  color  if 
possible — a  book  case  filled  with  the  right  kind  of 
reading;  strong,  plain  furniture,  a  low  table,  some 
chairs  which  can  be  converted  either  into  prancing 
steeds  or  railroad  coaches.  Have  some  place  where 
the  toys  can  be  put  away,  a  cupboard  or  closet,  and 
let  the  appearance  of  the  room  be  inviting. 

The  guest’s  room  too,  if  it  is  a  country  or  suburban 
house  which  is  under  consideration,  may  also  well 
he  looked  after  and  some  extra  comforts  added  or  a 
little  daintiness  applied  felicitously.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  do  any  repainting  that  is  required  for  in  hot 
weather  paint  dries  quickly  and  the  odor  is  soon 
dispelled.  An  old  set  of  furniture  treated  to  a  fresh 
coat  of  enamel  will  commonly  reward  the  labor  spent 
upon  it,  and  chairs  which  have  worn  shabby  can  be 
rejuvenated  by  paint,  stain,  or  varnish. 

Once  a  month  in  summer  have  the  outside  shutters 
taken  down  and  washed  as  dust  accumulates  freely 
and  can  in  no  other  way  be  entirely  removed. 

An  outdoor  dining-room  is  a  great  luxury  and  is 
not  always  difficult  to  arrange.  A  portion  of  the 
piazza  which  is  secluded  should  be  screened  off  and 
enclosed  in  wire  mesh.  In  most  sections  of  the 
country  this  is  necessary  to  comfort  on  account  of 
flies,  though  in  olden  days  in  the  South  a  small 
colored  boy  with  a  long  peacock  feather  brush  was 
considered  a  satisfactory  substitute.  A  round  rustic 
table  which  will  look  well  at  all  times  and  be  useful 
for  other  purposes  and  simple  piazza  chairs  are  the 
only  essential  furnishings. 

In  order  to  insure  privacy  a  natural  screen  of  vines 
is  attractive,  or  one  of  Japanese  matting  which  will 
roll  like  a  shade  may  he  used.  Doilies  instead  of  a 
cloth  should  be  used  on  the  table  and  a  bowl  of  fresh 
flowers  should  always  stand  in  the  center. 

An  ice  box  built  into  the  house,  if  it  is  well  built,  is 
a  great  comfort,  but  any  refrigerator  requires  con¬ 
stant  attention.  It  should  he  washed  out  frequently 
with  strong  soda  water  and  the  utmost  care  should  he 
taken  that  its  drain  does  not  become  clogged  or  its 
waste  pipe  obstructed.  If  it  is  an  ice  chest  or  box 
which  stands  on  a  wooden  floor  it  should  be  moved 
semi-occasionally  to  prevent  mildew,  as  the  waste  pan 
IS  bound  to  overflow  at  times  and  the  boards  become 
water  soaked. 

It  is  advisable  also  at  this  time  to  have  the  light¬ 
ning  rods  examined  and  put  in  order.  They  should 
be  pointed  at  the  top,  well  insulated,  as  nearly 
straight  as  possible,  and  properly  grounded.  To  be 
properly  grounded  it  is  essential  that  the  earth  sur¬ 
rounding  the  plate  should  be  always  damp.  If 
possible  they  should  end  in  a  cistern  or  well  but  if 
not,  and  damp  earth  is  not  available,  a  hole  should 
be  dug  and  filled  with  coke  around  the  base  of  the 


plate  at  the  end  of  the  rod.  A  poorly  grounded 
lightning  rod  is  more  dangerous  than  none  at  all,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  one  rod  will  only  pro¬ 
tect  an  area  as  great  as  a  circle  inscribed  with  the 
height  of  the  rod  above  the  roof  as  a  radius.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  see  that  the  electric  light  and  tele¬ 
phone  wires  are  properly  insulated.  This  is  the 
season  of  thunder  storms  and  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  always  cheap. 


THE  GARDEN 

NNUAL  asters  should  be  fed  with  wood  ashes 
at  least  twice  during  the  summer.  Sprinkle 
them  on  the  surface  and  work  into  the  soil  in  the 
cultivation. 

For  continued  bloom  during  the  summer,  sweet 
peas  require  nourishment  which  is  readily  available. 
They  will  respond  to  fertilization  which  acts  quickly 
and  conveys  food  directly  to  the  roots.  Liquid 
manure  is  best  for  this  purpose. 

Cut  back  coreopsis  after  each  successive  bloom  and 
flowers  till  frost  will  be  assured.  This  suggestion  is 
applicable  to  a  great  many  flowers.  Do  not  let  the 
blooms  fade  on  the  shrub  or  plant.  Not  always,  but 
often  sweet  william  can  be  coaxed  to  give  a  second 
bloom  if  cut  back  after  the  first  blooming. 

Sow  the  seed  of  biennials  now.  In  the  fall  they 
can  be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame.  When  ready  for 
setting  out  next  spring,  the  plants  will  be  large  and 
vigorous.  If  this  method  is  followed  beautiful 
flowering  will  be  had  a  year  hence. 

Pulverized  sheep  manure  is  a  most  nutritious  food 
for  plants.  It  is  fine  for  mixing  with  potting  soil, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  tor  the  lawn  or  vegetable 
garden.  For  making  liquid  manure,  or  for  any 
purpose  where  quick  assimilation  and  results  are 
desired,  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Remember  that  chrysanthemums  do  best  where 
they  get  plenty  of  sun,  and  even  close  to  a  wall  or 
board  fence  where  the  warmth  is  reflected.  Full 
growth  of  the  plants  must  he  obtained  within  the 
next  sixty  days  and  frequent  cultivation  and  fertili¬ 
zation  is  necessary.  Use  well  pulverized  manure 
worked  in  the  soil  around  the  plants  or  else  use  the 
manure  in  liquid  form.  To  get  the  largest  and 
best  blooms  it  is  often  necessary  to  sacrifice  many 
branches.  If  bushy  plants  are  desired  the  tops 
should  be  pinched  off. 

Poppies  require  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  If 
there  is  a  damp  place  about  the  yard  they  would  do 
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The  Editor  wishes  to  extend  a  personal  invitation  to  all  readers  of  House  and  Garden  to  send  to  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  Department,  inquiries  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  house  finishing  and  furnishing.  Careful  consideration  is  given 
each  inquiry,  the  letter  and  answer  being  published  in  due  time  as  matters  of  interest  to  other  readers.  Where  an 
early  reply  is  desired  if  a  stamp  and  self-addressed  envelope  are  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent.  No  charge 
whatever  is  made  for  any  advice  given. 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  this 
department  during  the  past  month  and  while 
the  writer  has  been  supplied  with  the  re¬ 
quested  information,  it  covers  questions  asked  by 
so  many  of  our  readers  that  we  have  decided  it  is 
of  sufficient  general  interest  to  use  as  a  text  tor  the 
advice  given  in  regard  to  the  mantels  of  the  house, 
also  we  would  say  that  House  and  Garden  has 
arranged  to  publish  an  article  in  the  September 
number  which  will  take  up  this  question  of  appro¬ 
priate  mantels  for  the  various  rooms  in  the  house. 
The  article  will  be  fully  illustrated  and  will  be  tound 
full  of  good  suggestions  to  those  who  are  building  or 
whose  plans  are  in  the  making. 

This  letter  comes  from  a  town  in  North  Dakota 
and  the  blue  prints  of  the  house  show  a  building 
of  good  proportion  and  excellent  planning. 

“  Can  you  give  me  some  ideas  as  a  guide  in  the 
selection  of  mantels  for  my  new  home.  I  know 
there  are  good  mantels  made  ready  to  set  in  place 
but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  I  like. 
We  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  to  procure  the 
right  thing.  I  have  a  den  to  consider  in  which  I  felt 
I  could  use  a  brick  mantel  if  this  meets  with  your 
approval.  A  large  living-hall  in  which  I  would  like 
to  have  a  stone  mantel  or  rough  tile.  The  reception- 
room,  parlor  and  dining-room  you  will  see  by  the 
plan  have  the  Colonial  idea  brought  out  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  detail  of  the  standing  woodwork. 

In  parlor  and  reception-hall  the  standing  wood¬ 
work  will  be  finished  in  ivory  enamel.  In  the  dining¬ 
room  we  are  using  mahogany  which  will  be  stained 
a  dark  shade. 

I  do  not  like  the  mantels  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  me.  I  would  like  your  ideas  on  the  subject. 
In  the  bedrooms  I  had  thought  I  might  use  brick 
mantels  throughout  or  would  that  be  correct  ?  As 
you  will  see  by  the  plan  there  are  two  family  rooms,  a 
nursery,  two  men’s  rooms  and  one  for  a  young  girl. 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  advice  for  as  you  see, 
I  am  far  from  the  center  of  things  and  do  not  feel 
competent  to  decide  these  points  for  myself.  If  you 


could  have  some  of  the  manufacturers  send  me  their 
booklets  or  cuts  I  would  appreciate  it.  Any  sug¬ 
gestions  that  you  can  make  for  the  betterment  of  the 
house  I  will  gladly  act  upon.” 

Answer: — The  plans  you  send  are  attractive  and 
should  make  a  very  livable  house.  While  there  are 
but  few  changes  we  would  suggest,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  abandon  the  idea  of  fancy  grilles  over 
your  doors  and  over  the  bay  window  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  You  will  find  the  rooms  more  dignified  and 
beautiful  without  these. 

For  your  living-hall,  as  well  as  the  den  you  would 
he  wise  to  choose  a  mantel  of  brick  or  rough  tile.  If 
the  latter  is  chosen  the  tile  should  he  six  inches 
square  and  show  a  rough  surface  with  under-glaze. 
The  woodwork  in  this  latter  I  note  is  oak.  If  you 
would  stain  it  in  a  dull  shade  of  brown  with  a  greenish 
tinge  and  select  tile  or  brick,  yellow  brown  or  deep 
ecru,  in  color,  tinting  the  ceiling  between  the  beams 
the  same  shade,  you  would  have  an  excellent  color 
effect.  I  am  senffing  you  two  cuts  of  mantels  either 
of  which  I  would  suggest  for  use  in  this  hall. 

For  the  den  the  mantel  with  the  cupboard  topping 
it  is  advised.  For  the  reception-room  and  parlor  I 
send  two  or  three  designs  showing  simple  Colonial 
mantels.  With  these  dull  tile  of  appropriate  plain 
color  should  be  used.  In  the  two  upper  rooms  which 
you  say  will  be  occupied  by  men,  you  might  use  the 
brick  mantel.  In  all  other  bedrooms,  however,  I 
would  suggest  a  simple  Colonial  design  as  this  will 
be  more  in  touch  with  the  general  planning  of  the 
rooms  and  the  architectural  detail  of  the  woodwork. 
Ivory  enamel  is  the  best  finish  for  the  standing  wood¬ 
work  in  these  rooms.  Stain  could  be  used  in  the 
bedrooms  where  dark  mantels  are  desired.  The 
cuts  I  send  you  are  from  various  manufacturers. 
The  names  and  addresses  will  be  found  on  each  and 
you  can  communicate  directly  with  them. 

Where  a  room  is  of  craftsman  design  or  its  archi¬ 
tectural  detail  is  suggestive  of  the  mission,  a  simple 
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NEW  CREATIONS  IN  PEANT  LIFE 

IN  “New  Creations  in  Plant  Life”  by  W.  S. 
Harwood,  second  edition,  devoted  to  the 
achievements  in  plant  life  of  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank,  on  page  79,  occurs  the  following  statement; 

“Something  of  the  remarkable  character  of  the 
work  which  Mr.  Burbank  does  is  seen  in  his  ability 
to  take  a  single  one  of  these  new  seed-capsules,  divide 
it  into  four  sections  and  by  pollinating  each  section 
produce  from  one  section  an  annual  plant,  from 
another  a  perennial,  from  the  third  quarter  crimson 
poppies,  and  from  the  fourth,  white  ones.”  Is  this 
possible  W.  C.  M. 

Mr.  Burbank  is  undoubtedly  the  foremost  worker 
in  plant  life  of  the  century,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
financial  aid  extended  him  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  for  his  experi¬ 
mental  work,  and  to  the  gold  medal  presented  him 
by  The  San  Francisco  Academy  of  Science  in  1903, 
“  For  Meritorious  Work  in  Developing  New  Forms  of 
Plant  Life.”  Unfortunately  for  us  of  the  North, 
the  products  of  his  skill  and  patience,  so  far,  are  in  the 
main  suitable  only  for  cultivation  under  glass,  or  in  a 
climate  similar  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
natural  that  where  one  has  done  as  much  m  a  crea¬ 
tive  line,  as  he  has,  that  unthinking  writers  have 
drawn  upon  their  imagination  and  given  him  super¬ 
natural  powers  quite  beyond  man’s  limitation.  The 
statement  that  he  can  pollinate  the  seed  capsule  of 
a  poppy,  is  a  wild  flight  of  fancy.  The  capsule  is  the 
case  containing  seed.  Kellerman  in  his  “Plant 
Analysis”  states  that  “A  capsule,  or  pod,  is  the 
general  name  for  any  dry  pod  which  has  spontaneous 
dehiscence.”  A  seed  is  the  perfected  consequence 
of  the  active  powers  of  a  plant  in  the  reproduction  of 
its  species,  which  took  place  during  the  life  of  the 
flower.  It  is  a  matured  ovule,  and  its  character,  as 
to  what  it  will  produce  if  germinated,  is  fixed  and 
unchangeable. 

The  active  principle  of  life  lies  within  the  hard¬ 
ened  case  of  the  seed  shell,  which  is  further  protected 
by  tbe  capsule,  or  outer  casing. 

To  pollinate  is  to  convey  pollen  from  the  anthers 
to  the  stigma,  and  that  can  only  be  done  during  the 
life  of  the  flower  when  the  anthers  and  stigma  are  in 
existence. 

When  they  have  performed  their  duty,  they  and 


the  flower  petals  die  and  drop  off,  and  the  seed  cap¬ 
sules  are  formed,  and  their  contents  beyond  any 
change  in  character. 

Statements  like  the  above  detract  from  the  actual 
great  work  Mr.  Burbank  is  doing  and  his  time  is  too 
valuable  to  attempt  to  correct  them.  Had  Mr. 
Harwood  said  that  Mr.  Burbank  could  take  these 
seed,  sow  them  in  four  separate  plots  of  ground,  and 
by  pollinization  and  selection,  he  could,  in  time, 
produce  four  distinct  varieties,  he  would  have  come 
nearer  the  truth. 

STAKING  PERENNIAL  PLANTS 

I  have  never  staked  my  perennial  plants  and  often 
after  heavy  storms  I  And  them  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  My  interest  in  my  garden  is  increasing  and 
I  want  to  improve  its  looks.  Please  give  me  some 
instructions  as  to  what  kind  of  stakes  to  get  and  any 
hints  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  procedure.  P.  A.G. 

Your  desire  is  commendable.  When  one  grows 
plants  like  perennials,  that  occupy  the  ground  a 
whole  year,  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  care  for 
two  thirds  of  that  time,  mainly  for  the  effect  of  a 
blooming  period  of  two  to  three  weeks,  and  then 
allow  them,  at  that  time,  to  lie  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  he  pursues  a  foolish  course.  Some  say, 
“I  haven’t  time  to  attend  to  all  my  plants.”  It  so, 
grow  a  less  number,  but  care  properly  for  those  you 
do  grow.  Plants,  like  our  native  asters,  for  instance, 
do  not  need  staking  in  their  habitat,  because  their 
growth  is  somewhat  stunted  in  comparison  to  that 
when  in  the  borders  in  richer  soils.  In  the 
latter  case  their  growth  is  taller  and  the  flower  heads 
larger  and  heavier  and  they  need  some  artificial 
support  to  hold  them  up. 

The  best  stakes  to  use,  though  comparatively 
expensive  at  the  start,  but  less  so  in  tbe  end,  are 
made  of  heavy  telegraph  wire,  the  shortest  being 
thirty  inches  long  ending  at  the  top  with  a  turned 
over  loop,  which  not  only  forms  an  eye  to  run  a 
string  through  but  removes  any  danger  of  injury  to  a 
person  bending  over  and  coming  in  contact  with  a 
point.  At  a  point  eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom 
the  wire  stake  is  so  manipulated  as  to  form  an  eye 
or  loop,  being  bent  once  over  on  itself — thus  a  fin¬ 
ished  thirty  inch  stake  has  two  loops  for  string,  one 
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Edited  by  JOHN  GILMER  SPEED 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  advice  to  those  who  have  country  or  suburban  places  as  to  the  pur¬ 
chase,  keep  and  treatment  of  horses,  cows,  dogs,  poultry,  etc.  Careful  attention  will  be  given  each  inquiry,  the 
letter  and  answer  being  published  in  due  time  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers.  Where  an  early  reply  is  desired 
if  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  the  answer  will  be  sent.  No  charge  is  made  for  advice  given. 


Influence  of  “Indian  Chief”  and  “Harrison  Chief” 
Blood  in  Improving  Harness  and  Saddle  Horses 


This  is  a  very  long  title  but  as  I  shall  treat  a 
very  important  subject  quite  briefly  I  trust 
I  shall  be  pardoned;  indeed  I  think  the 
prolixity  in  the  beginning  will  be  compensated  for  by 
the  conciseness 
of  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  Among 
the  horses  not 
thoroughbreds, 
that  is,  racing 
horses,  no  horses 
in  Kentucky 
have  ever  been 
more  famous 
than  “Indian 
Chief”  and 
‘  ‘  H  a  r  r  i  s  o  n 
Chief’’  and 
their  progeny. 

They  are  the 
great  show 
horses  of  the 
great  show 
states  and  a 
strain  of  the 
blood  of  either 
of  these  pre¬ 
potent  sires 
whether  in  a 
harness  horse  or 


a  saddle  horse  is  esteemed  by  breeders  of  intelligence 
and  experience  as  of  the  very  highest  value  as  it  gives 
at  once  substance,  finish,  quality  and  a  certain  in¬ 
describable  style  which  removes  a  horse  possessing  it 

into  the  very 
first  class. 

Several  gen¬ 
tlemen,  notable 
among  the  m 
Mr.  Jacob  Perk¬ 
ins,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio, 
Mr.  I .  G  a  n  o 
Johnson,  of  Mt. 
Sterling,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  are  unit¬ 
ing  the  blood  of 
these  two  great 
families  in  the 
hope  of  achiev¬ 
ing  someth  ng 
finer  than  seen 
before. 

Both  have 
achieved  results 
that  are  most 
encouraging 
though  Mr. 
Perkins  is  using 
a  strain  of  the 


Portrait  by  Geo.  Ford  Morris,  New  York 
Stallion  “  Golden  King,”  in  whom  the  “  Indian  Chief  and  “  Harrison  Chief” 
blood  is  united.  Bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  |.  Gano  Johnson,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 


Si 
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Denmark  blood  in  the  horses  of  his  breeding. 
This  Adr.  Johnson  is  not  doing  because  he  fears 
the  Denmarks  have  defective  sight.  This  idea 
of  Adr.  Johnson’s  is  news  to  me,  and  to  pretty  nearly 
all  the  other  Kentuckians  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
the  sLihiect.  While  I  do  not  believe  the  Denmark 
strain  will  add  anything  to  the  value  of  “ddarrison 
Chief”  and  “Indian  Chief”  colts  as  harness  horses 
I  do  believe  most  sincerely  that  it  is  of  priceless 
value  to  the  horses  bred  for  the  saddle.  It  gives 
lightness  of  gait  without  detracting  from  the  sub¬ 
stance;  but  the  Denmark  breeders  have  probably 
done  harm  to  their  type  in  the  effort  to  get  park  hacks. 

As  a  result  of  Adr.  Johnson’s  breeding  we  present 
a  picture  of  “Golden  King,”  15  hands  3  inches  in 
height  a  sorrel  stallion  of  beautiful  shade,  flaxen  mane, 
star  and  snip  and  one  white  hind  foot.  Adr.  Alat  S. 
Cohen  of  Lexington,  says  of  him:  “Absolutely  with¬ 
out  a  peer  in  conformation,  action  and  breeding.” 
And  if  Adr.  Cohen  does  not  know  1  should  like  to 
know  who  does. 

1  he  tabulation  is  not  carried  out  far  enough  to 
show  “  Indian  Chief’s”  breeding.  He  was  a  Adorgan, 
being  sired  by  Blood’s  “  Black  Hawk”  a  great  grand¬ 
son  of  “  Justin  Adorgan”  through  “Sherman  Ador¬ 
gan”  and  Vermont  “  Black  Hawk.”  In  the  pedigree 
of  “  Indian  Queen,”  “Golden  King’s”  dam,  it  will  be 


noticed  that  there  is  a  Hambletonian  cross.  I  do 
not  object  to  this  instance  as  it  comes  through 
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“George  Wilkes”  whose  dam  in  all  likelihood  was  a 
“Clay”  or  a  “Adorgan.”  d  he  above  is  “Golden 
King’s”  breeding. 


Adrs.  Gerken’s  Retirement 


T^IIK  h  orse  shows  in  the  large  Eastern  cities  will 
lose  in  Adrs.  John  Gerken’s  retirement  from 
the  game  one  of  their  chief  attractions.  Early  in  Alay 
Adrs.  Gerken  sold  all  of  her  show  horses  at  auc¬ 
tion  and  they 
brought  prices 
that  were  not 
at  all  c  o  m  - 
Ill  e  n  s  u  r  a  t  e 
with  their 
value  a  n  d 
a  c  h  i  e  V  e  m  e  n  t  s 
on  the  tan-bark; 
indeed  some  of 
them  may  be 
said  to  have 
been  give  n 
a  w  ay.  It  is 
quite  true  that 
horses  “keyed- 
up”  to  horse 
show  form  are  not  admirable  for  road  use  and  are 
likely  in  ordinary  work  to  lose  much  of  the  style 
which  made  them  successf  ul  in  the  ring.  Why  Adrs. 
Gerken  retires  I  do  not  know.  It  has  been  whis¬ 
pered  that  she  has  become  infatuated  with  auto- 


mobiling  and  has  lost  her  interest  in  horses.  I  do 
not  believe  all  of  that  statement,  d  hat  she  may  like 
automobiling  is  quite  possible;  but  that  she  should 
no  longer  care  for  horses  seems  preposterous.  If  this 

preposterous 
s uggestion  be 
founded  in  fact 
then  this  is  the 
saddest  blow 
the  horse  bas  re¬ 
ceived  from  the 
bad  smelling 
devil  wagon. 

Adrs.  Gerken 
bas  long  been 
acknowledged 
as  the  m o s t 
accomplished 
whip  and  rider 
among  Amer¬ 
ican  w'  o  m  e  n ; 
indeed  she  is  in  a  class  by  herself.  In  the  show  ring 
she  has  won  more  than  one  thousand  ribbons.  Among 
these  have  been  included  about  everything  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Ady  idea  is  that  she  is  giving  up  the  game 
because  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 


Mrs.  john  Gerken’s  Famous  Team  “  Newsboy  ”  and  “  Shopgirl.”  Now  tlie  property 
of  Mr.  Ricliard  P.  McCjiann,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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(Jroup  of  prize  winning  dachshunds  exliibited  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  hy  the  Dalmore 

Kennels,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 


The  Dog  of  Comedy 


\I7HKNEVER  or  pretty  nearly  whenever  a  Ger- 
^  ^  man  caricaturist  wishes  to  be  as  funny  as  he  can 
he  puts  an  exaggerated  dachshund  in  his  drawing. 
This  charming  little  dog  is,  it  seems  to  me,  exagger¬ 
ated  enough  in  his  conformation  without  taking  any 
further  liberties  with  his  very  short  legs  and  very 
long  body.  This  type  of  dogs,  by  the  way,  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  achievement  in  breeding  dogs  for 
a  special  purpose.  Of  course  the  dachshund  was 
created  to  be  able  to  go  under  the 
ground  in  burrows  after  vermin  and 
game.  I  have  never  seen  him 
so  used  and  I  doubt  if  in  Amer¬ 
ica  he  is  to  any  great  extent 
trained  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
his  creation;  that  is  not  the  case, 
however,  in  Germany.  There 
he  is  put  to  practical  service. 

Here  he  is  used  as  a  pet  and 
companion  and  as  he  is  intelli¬ 
gent  and  affectionate  he  is  quite 
worth  while;  but  he  needs  to 
be  thoroughly  broken,  otherwise 
he  is  wilful  and  disobedient. 

The  remarkable  group  of 
dachshunds  that  we  print  was  exhibited  at  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  show  and  the  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  bench  there.  They  are  owned  by 
the  Dalmore  Kennels,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.  In  this 
group  are  “  Champion  Alarich  von  Weinerwold”  (a 
champion  both  in  Austria  and  America)  and  three 
of  his  get,  all  champions,  “Fifi”  from  Cleveland, 
“Waldman”  of  Dalmore,  and  “  Hinda,”  of  Del- 
Also  in  the  group  are  two  more  famous 


“Champion  IlaisI  M” 
Owned  by  the  Dal 


more. 


winners  and  champions — “  Haisl  M  ”  and  “  Hardy 
M.”  The  last  two  have  won  first  wherever  shown. 
So  as  to  afford  a  good  view  of  a  fine  specimen  of 
dachshund  standing  we  print  a  portrait  of  “Cham¬ 
pion  Haisl  M.” 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  dog  of  great  antiquity  even 
in  Germany  and  some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  type  is  the  perpetuation 
of  a  freak  or  a  deformity.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  he  he  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria  and  is  used  to  hunt  rabbits 
as  well  as  for  burrowing.  Bur¬ 
rowing  is  his  real  work,  however, 
and  he  is  rather  a  terrier  than  a 
hound.  Misapprehension  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  meaning  of  the  German 
word  hiind  had  an  influence  on  the 
breeding  of  the  type  in  Great 
Britain,  the  breeders  seeking 
for  a  hound  head  rather  than 
terrier  head  and  when  a  class 
was  first  made  for  the  type  at 
the  English  Bench  Shows  the 
dogs  were  catalogued  as  “Ger¬ 
man  badger  hounds.” 

The  dachshunds  were  not  brought  to  America 
until  about  1870  and  it  cannot  be  said  even  now  that 
they  are  very  extensively  bred  by  others  than  Ger¬ 
mans  who  find  in  them  something  that  reminds  them 
forcibly  of  the  beloved  fatherland.  “The  German 
Bench  Show  Standard  ”  says  that  in  general  appear¬ 
ance  “  the  dogs  should  he  dwarfed,  short  legged,  elon¬ 
gated,  but  stiff  of  figure  and  muscular.” 


more  Kennels,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 
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French  Bulldogs 


I ' H E  French  bulldog  is  a  comparatively  new- 
comer  in  this  country  and  his  importation  and 
breeding  m  America  is  no  doubt  greatly  due  to  the 
effort  to  secure  novelties  for  the  popular  bench  shows 
that  are  held  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  But  they  are  growing  in  popularity.  T'hey 
are  miniature  English  bulldogs  with  hat  ears  and  in 
disposition  they  have  all  the  amiable  fidelity  and 
courageous  loyalty  that  characterizes  the  English 


Prize  Winning  French  Bulldog,  “  Countess  Posie  ” 

Owned  and  Bred  by  Arthur  P. 


bulldog  himself.  The  pictures  we  are  permitted  to 
print  are  from  the  kennels  of  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Bender  of 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  “Countess  Posie”  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  hne  specimen  and  has  won  prizes  wherever 
shown  and  she  has  been  on  the  bench  at  such  places 
as  Hackensack,  Jersey  City  and  New  York.  She 
weighs  eighteen  pounds  and  was  sired  by  the  minia¬ 
ture  French  bull  “Honk’s  Son,”  an  importation 
from  England. 


French  Bulldog,  “  Golden  Beauty  ” 
Bender,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


Rabies  in  Dogs 

15y  GEORGE  H.  HART 

Pathologist,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


TNthe  category  of  infectious  diseases  rabies  stands 
at  the  head  of  those  about  which  the  ideas  of 
the  general  public  are  most  at  variance  with  the 
actual  facts.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  person 
bitten  by  a  dog  in  perfect  health  is  liable  to  become 
affected  with  hydrophobia  should  the  dog  develop 
rabies  at  any  subsequent  period,  however  long  after¬ 
wards.  Consequently  believers  in  this  theory  are 
particularly  anxious  to  have  the  dog  killed  at  once 
before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  go  mad.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  he  more  fallacious  and  at  variance  with  our 
knowledge  of  all  infectious  diseases,  and  the  killing 
of  the  dog  should  always  he  discouraged. 

Until  recently  it  was  considered  that  the  dog’s  saliva 


becam.e  virulent  only  three  days  before  the  appearance 
of  symptoms  of  rabies.  According  to  some  recent 
experiments  by  Nicolas  it  has  been  found  that  the 
saliva  may  become  virulent  six  or  even  eight  days 
before  the  symptoms  develop.  Therefore  in  case 
the  animal  remains  healthy  for  ten  days  after  it  has 
bitten  the  person  or  animal,  no  danger  need  he  ap¬ 
prehended  from  that  bite  even  though  the  dog  develop 
rabies  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  curative  value  of  the  madstone  is  still  devoutly 
believed  in  by  a  great  many  people  m  certain  sections 
of  the  country.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  mad- 
stone  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  owner  stating  that  it  had  prevented  several 
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cases  of  rabies  and  he  was  anxious 
for  it  to  be  tried  by  the  Bureau. 
Some  of  these  madstones,  properly 
called  hair  balls,  are  obtained  from  the 
stomachs  of  various  wild  and  domestic 
animals.  They  are  in  some  cases  com¬ 
posed  of  matted  hair  which  the  animal 
has  licked  from  its  body  and  swallowed;' 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  consist 
of  masses  of  vegetable  fiber,  such  as  the 
awns  of  clover  and  beards  of  grain, 
which  have  gradually  collected  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  and  are 
formed  into  a  spherical  shape  by  the 
contraction  of  the  gastric  walls.  Gall¬ 
stones,  intestinal  calculi,  and  in  fact  any 
porous  stones  may  be  used  as  madstones. 

After  a  person  has  been  bitten  the 
madstone  is  applied  to  the  wound,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  longer  it  adheres 
the  more  sure  it  is  of  preventing  the 
disease.  Whether  it  will  stick  or  not 
depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  hem¬ 
orrhage  or  discharge  from  the  wound. 
Where  this  is  profuse  the  blood  infil¬ 
trates  the  meshes  of  the  madstone,  soon 
coagulates  or  dries,  and  tends  to  hold  it 
in  place,  and  it  adheres  for  a  considerable 
time  under  such  circumstances.  In 
these  cases  the  virus  is  supposed  to  be 
removed  and  the  treatment  is  heralded 
a  success.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  wound  is  small  and  the  discharge 

O 

slight  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  stone 
in  place  and  it  immediately  falls  off. 
Certain  of  these  madstones  have  been 
held  in  families  for  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions  and  are  guarded  as  carefully  as  any 
heirloom.  Cases  have  been  known 
where  people  have  made  long  journeys 
and  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  have  a 
madstone  applied.  Its  specific  value 
against  rabies  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper  applied  in 
the  same  manner.  The  application  of 
madstones  gives  the  unenlightened  pub¬ 
lic  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  their  use 
should  be  discouraged  by  all  possible 
means. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  mad 
dogs  will  not  go  near  water,  and  in  case 
such  an  animal  is  seen  to  ford  a  creek 
or  lake  it  is  taken  as  proof  that  he  did 
not  have  rabies.  This  fear  of  water  is  a 
symptom  usually  marked  in  human 
cases,  but  is  never  present  in  the  dog 
at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  Animals  in 
the  early  stages  when  running  about  the 
country  will  cross  bodies  of  water  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  fear.  Even  after  the 
throat  becomes  completely  paralyzed 
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“  — an  abundance  of  hot  nxiater  at  ewery  hot  n.vater  faucet 

in  the  house.  That’s  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
Ruud  Water  Heater — the  heater  that  automatically  operates  ^ 
^  itself.  All  you  have  to  do  is  simply  turn  any  hot  water  faucet 
for  as  much  or  as  little  hot  water  as  you  want.  Think  of  it! 
The  results  of  the 


are  simply  marvelous.  There’s  no  heater  in  the  world  like  it. 
The  faucet  starts  the  water  flowing — the  water  starts  the  heater 
— the  heater  heats  the  water — the  hot  water  reaches  you  in  ten 
seconds  and  flows  hot  continuously  while  the  faucet  is  open. 
Closing  the  faucet  shuts  off  the  gas,  and  your  expense  for 
fuel  ceases. 

Easy  to  attach  in  your  basement  to  pipes  already  installed. 

Our  free  hook  explains  it  all.  Write  for  it  to-day. and 
^  for  names  of  persons  in  your  town  using  the  Kuud, 

RUUD  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Branches  everywhere)  ^ 
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the  animal  will  often  constantly  attempt 
to  drink  water  from  a  pail  or  bucket  if 
placed  within  its  reach,  but,  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  throat  muscles,  swallow¬ 
ing  is  impossible. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  with  many 
people  that  dogs  are  particularly  liable 
to  go  mad  during  the  so-called  “dog 
days,”  which  extend  from  the  first  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August.  These 
days  are  called  “dog  days”  because  they 
cover  the  period  of  time  when  the  dog 
star  Sirius  is  above  the  horizon  with  the 
sun;  they  have  no  connection  with  the 
dog.  On  account  of  the  clemency  of  the 
weather  dogs  probably  travel  about 
during  this  season  more  than  in  winter, 
and  hence  are  slightly  more  liable  to 
infection.  Statistics,  however,  as  well 
as  our  own  experience  about  this  section 
of  the  country,  show  that  the  disease  is 
present  throughout  the  year,  and  seasons 
have  very  little  if  any  influence. 


STABLE  AND  KENNEL  CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE 


TRAINING  GAITED  SADDLE  HORSES 

Orofino,  Idaho 

/^AN  you  give  me  the  title  of  a  good 
book  on  gaiting  the  saddle  horse, 
i.  e.,  teaching  him  to  walk,  single  Joot, 
fox  trot,  canter,  etc. 

If  there  is  no  book  published  giving 
such  instructions,  can  you  not  give  us 
some  instructions  in  your  very  interesting 
and  instructive  magazine  ? 

John  W.  Givens. 


There  is  no  good  book  on  the  subject, 
nor  have  1  ever  seen  an  article  on  the 
subject  that  was  lucid  and  enlightening. 
It  has  been  so  long  since  I  owned  or  rode 
a  gaited  saddle  horse,  that  is  a  horse 
trained  in  the  five  gaits,  that  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  formulate  the  instruction 
myself.  But  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  promise  of  Mr.  Mat.  S. 
Cohen  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  that  he  will 
send  me  an  article  on  the  subject.  I 
hope  to  have  this  article  for  an  early 
number  of  House  and  Garden. 


KENNEL  PLANS 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  publication 
House  and  Garden  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  were 
in  a  position  to  give  me  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  dog  kennels. 

What  I  desire  are  kennels  for  five 
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or  six  dogs,  large  and  small,  and  if  you 
have  any  cuts  or  sketches  of  such  a 
kennel,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  forward  same  to  me. 

If  you  are  not  in  position  to  give  me 
any  information  regarding  same,  can  you 
refer  me  to  someone  who  is  ? 

I  thank  you  in  advance  lor  your 
prompt  reply  and  enclose  stamped  return 
envelope  for  the  purpose 

L.  J.  Mueller,  Jr. 

In  a  general  way  I  should  say  that 
any  building  constructed  for  kennel 
use  should  be  quite  simple  and  very 
easy  to  keep  clean.  None  but  toy 
dogs  should  be  coddled  and  kept  in 
a  place  artificially  heated.  The  best 
simple  single  kennels  I  have  used  have 
been  water-tight  barrels,  placed  on  a 
board  flooring  with  the  entrance  through 
one  head.  In  a  forthcoming  number 
we  shall  treat  on  this  subject  in  detail. 

STABLE  PLANS 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  architects’ 
publication  giving  plans  ol  stables  r  I 
do  not  know  to  whom  to  write  for  this, 
and  as  you  have  a  Stable  and  Kennel 
Department  in  your  magazine,  you  may 
be  able  to  give  me  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  E.  Whipple. 

We  printed  plans  of  stables  in  the 
December,  1907,  number  of  House  and 
Garden.  There  are  several  books  on 
the  subject  but  probably  that  of  Byng 
Giraud,  an  English  publication,  would 
be  most  useful.  “The  Architectural 
Review”  of  Boston  published  a  special 
edition  devoted  to  “Stables  and  Farm 
Buildings”  some  time  ago,  but  we  fear 
it  is  out  of  print. 


AUTOMOBILES 

(Continued  from  page  24.) 

will  not  be  racked  by  long  drives  in  the 
country,  although  it  is  unsuited  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  touring.  It  is 
perfectly  feasible  for  the  mistress  to 
drive  ten  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  city  in 
it,  make  a  shopping  excursion  among  the 
big  stores  and  return  home  in  an  after¬ 
noon.  It  is  an  ideal  car  for  taking  the 
small  children  to  and  from  school  in 
stormy  weather,  and  when  open  is  as 
comfortable  as  a  victoria  for  long  evening 


Perfect  Water  Supply  Service  for  your  Country 
or  Suburban  Home.  Send  for  our  64  i)age  cata¬ 
logue  No.  44.  See  our  advertisement  in  .June 
issue.  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee, 
Illinois. 


The  New  Building  Felt 


(linen  felt  made  from  flax  fibre) 


QQ  TIMES  AS  EFFECTIVE 

jO  as  building  paper 

To  EXCLUDE  COLD,  HEAT  OR  NOISES 
NOT  EXPEHSIVE — 500  Million  Yards  now  in  use. 
Sold  by  Hardware  and  Building  Material  Dealers. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

WRITE  UNION  FIBRE  CO. 

45  Fibre  Ave.  -  Winona.  Minn. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY. 

Distributors,  Cincinnati 
Brandu's  and  Warehouses  in  all 
large  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  C'anada 
and  Me.xieo. 


PLANT 

Sober  Paragon 

The  Only  Large,  Sweet 

CHESTNUT 

The  nuts  tire  large  in  size,  being  from  3  to  4 
inches  or  more  in  circumference,  and  have  a  sweet¬ 
ness  of  flavor  ecpial  to  the  native  sweet  chestnut. 

Ornamental  -Profitable. 

For  lawn  or  park  its  beautiful  dark,  rich  waxy 
green  foliage  makes  it  a  most  stately  tree. 

The  Sober  Paragon  Chestnut  is  a  hardy,  rapid 
grower  and  begins  bearing  when  two  year.s  old. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  Bucknell  University,  .says:  “  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  this  decade.” 


Copyrighted  1908. 


To  every  Sober  Paragon  Chestnut  Tree,  when  shipped,  is 
attacherl  a  metal  seal  upon  which  is  imirres.sed  the  words 
''SOBER  PARAGON  ”  as  illustrated  herewith. 

For  full  information,  testimonials,  etc.,  address 

GLEN  BROTHERS. 

Sole  Agents.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


^  '  ''' 

5'i>  Sealed  Boxes  Only  I 

Sugar  forTea  and  (offee. 


CRYSTAL 

^om/aa 

SUGAR 


Home  Healthfulness 


The  Alabastined  home  is  beautiful  in 
its  evenness  of  color,  harmonious  in  its  soft, 
velvety  effects,  and  healthful  because  there  are  no 
breeding  places  for  disease  germs  or  insects. 


.9Lla.i>astine 

The  Sanitary  Wall  Coatinsf 


costs  less  and  lasts  longer.  Anyone  can  apply  it.  We  have  an  interesting 
book,  illustrated  in  colors,  showing  actual  samples  of  the  delightful  Ala- 
bastine  tints,  with  much  useful  information.  Send  2c  U.  S.  stamp  for  it. 

The  Alabastine  Co.,  9‘21  Grandville  Ave,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Dept  V,  105  Water  Street,  NewYork  City. 
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ON  STARTING  YOUR  GREENHOUSE  RIGHT 

Upon  its  right  construction  depends  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  greenhouse.  The  importance  of 
the  right  start  is  set  forth  in  an  interesting 
way  in  our  greenhouse  booklet.  Send  for  it. 


■  "if . . 

838185  Bgsilllllllll.iii 


'  •.  .'  .'■ft  r. 


HITCHINGS  &  COMPANY, 

1170  Broadway,  New  York 


SPEAR’S 


New  Cooking  Range  New  Warm  Air  Distributors 
Open  Grates  and  Stoves  for  Wood  and  Coai 
Special  Stoves  for  Laundry,  Stabie,  Greenhouse,  etc. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  have  only  Spear’s  Heating  and  Cooking 
appliances — the  most  modern,  efficient,  and  economical — In  Your  Country  Home 
Write  to-day  for  further  inforntatioo  and  estimates  Hoteis  and  Institutions  receive  speciai  attention 

James  Spear  Stove  and  Heating  Co. 

1014«16  Market  Street _  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Terra  Cotta 
AND  Pottery 


Italian  Pots,  Sun-dials. 

Flower  Boxes,  Statuary, 
Vases,  etc.,  for  garden  or 
interior  decoration. 

William  Galloway, 

3218  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


aL  you  interested 

IN  ENAMELS 

for  Interior  or  Exterior  finishing — 

High  gloss  effect,  Dull  Matte 
effect  or  Dead  Flat  finish? 

Then  write  to  the 

oldest  manufacturers 
of  Enamels  in  America 

THE  THOMSON  WOOO  FINISHING  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Inventors  and  sole  makers 

of  Porcelite  Enamels 

fFri/e  to-day  for  suggestions  on  any 
problem  in  interior  finishing  now  before 
you. 

Address  ‘Dept.  "C''  for  booklets,  etc. 

“The  Enamel  House” 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD 

in  this  case  means 


1  STRONGEST 


FINEST  -  BEST  = 


I  Peerless  Mortar  Colors  j 

g  Send  for  color  card  and  booklet  % 

j  SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.  | 
g  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers  M 

p  Established  1844  Philadelphia  s 

if . 


Stanley’s  Ball-Bearing  Hinges 

Nothing  equals  them  for 
hanging  doors  either  in 

Big  Public  Buildings  or 
Private  Dwellings 

Two  will  frequently  take  the  place  of  three 
ordinary  hinges,  and  their  action  is  noise¬ 
less  and  perfect.  UMade  in  Wrought 
Bronze  and  Steel. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

Myrtle  Street.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  York  Office:  79  Chambers  Street 


rides  out  into  the  open  country.  And 
for  attending  dances,  card  parties  and 
other  social  gatherings  in  the  evenings, 
particularly  in  winter,  it  is  just  the  proper 
vehicle.  In  cost  the  landaulet  ranks 
with  the  small  touring  car  fully  equipped 
with  folding  top  and  storm  curtains,  and 
ranges  from  ^i,6oo  to  $4,000. 

So  recent  is  the  development  of  this 
style  ot  motor  car  that  few  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  catalogues  brought  out  during 
the  past  winter  illustrate  and  describe 
the  model.  Nevertheless  many  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  are  bringing  out 
these  new  models  to  meet  the  sudden 
demand  for  town  cars,  which  have  be¬ 
come  extremely  popular  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities  this  last  winter 
and  may  be  expected  to  find  many  enthu¬ 
siastic  owners  in  suburban  places  before 
next  winter.  It  will  not  then  be  cus¬ 
tomary  for  village  residents  to  lay  up 
their  cars  through  December,  January, 
February  and  March,  as  heretofore. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

THE  GARDEN 

best  there.  If  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
damp  the  frequent  use  of  the  hose  must 
be  resorted  to. 

Ferns  can  be  transplanted  at  any  time 
of  the  year  from  their  forest  homes  if 
care  is  taken  to  keep  about  the  roots  a 
good  quantity  of  soil.  They  should  be 
set  in  a  shady  place  and  well  soaked  with 
water.  While  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
wet  about  them,  apply  mulch  and  that 
will  aid  in  the  retention  of  moisture. 
Well  watered  and  mulched,  they  will  not 
need  cultivation  and  but  little  further 
attention.  While  out  in  the  woods  on 
picnics  and  jaunts  the  taking  home  and 
planting  out  of  ferns  proves  a  delightful 
undertaking — it  always  associates  them 
with  pleasant  memories. 

High  winds  are  liable  to  break  dahlias 
and  golden  glow,  and  as  a  protection 
they  should  be  well  staked.  If  the  stem 
is  broken  or  severely  bent  the  plant  is 
ruined. 

All  parts  of  the  garden  must  be 
watched  for  insects  which  are  liable  to 
infest  the  plants. 

Tobacco  soap,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  druggist  or  nurseryman. 
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is  a  good  insecticide  for  general  use.  It 
should  be  used  early  on  outdoor  plants 
preventing  attacks  of  insects  and  insur¬ 
ing  healthy  growth.  It  can  be  used 
with  equal  advantage  on  plants  during 
winter. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  a  standard  prepa¬ 
ration,  is  fine  for  plants  affected  with 
mildew  and  all  fungous  diseases. 

Kerosene  emulsion,  made  by  using  a 
half  pound  of  hard  soap  to  one  gallon  ol 
boiling  water  and  two  gallons  of  kero¬ 
sene,  is  used  as  a  summer  wash  for  scale, 
and  is  recommended  for  destroying  all 
kinds  of  plant  lice  and  aphis. 

Cyclamen  can  be  made  to  bloom  for  a 
long  time  if  it  is  kept  in  a  cool  room  and 
given  a  moderate  amount  of  water. 
About  this  time  the  plant  can  be  dried 
off  and  laid  on  its  side  in  a  shady  place 
for  two  months.  In  the  fall  repot  in  a 
compost  of  one-third  each  soil,  sand  and 
manure. 


The  baby  rambler  rose  comes  nearest 
to  being  a  perpetual  bloomer  of  all 
plants.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  sunny 
window  in  a  temperature  of  about  sixty 
to  sixty-five  degrees.  In  summer  it 
may  be  placed  outside.  About  its  only 
foe  is  the  red  spider,  which  can  be  kept 
down  by  syringing. 

Cosmos  makes  a  lovely  late  bloomer, 
fine  blooms  often  appearing  even  after 
frost.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  plant  a  few 
seeds  now.  Naturally  the  plant  is  of 
slow  growth  but  it  will  respond  sur¬ 
prisingly  to  good  fertilization  and  culti¬ 
vation.  It  makes  an  excellent  keeper 
as  a  cut  flower. 

Attention  to  the  lawn  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  as  the  oftener  the  grass  is 
mowed,  the  better  it  will  withstand  dry 
weather.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
apply  water  during  the  summer  months, 
and  it  usually  does,  do  it  thoroughly. 
A  little  wetting  or  sprinkling  with  the 
good-for-nothing  lawn  sprinkler  is  worse 
than  none. 

Enough  water  should  be  applied  so 
that  the  ground  below  the  sod  becomes 
thoroughly  soaked,  thus  attracting  the 
roots  downward.  Do  not  use  the  lawn 
mower  when  the  grass  is  wet.  If  you 
have  a  thin,  weedy  spot  in  the  lawn. 


tify  Your  SKingles 

by  staining  them  with 

Cacbot's  Shingle  Stains 

They  are  made  of  Creosote  ("the  best  wood 
preservative  known”),  pure  linseed  oil,  and 
the  best  pigments,  and  give  soft,  velvety 
coloring  effects  (moss  greens,  bark  browns, 
silver  grays,  etc.)  that  look  better  and  wear 
better  than  any  others.  50%  cheaper  than 
paint. 

Send  for  stained  wood  samjtles  and  catalogve 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 

141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  “Quilt**  makes  warm  houses 


Preserve  and  Beau 


Clark  &  ‘Russell,  Architects,  “Boston 


BorAted 

TaJcum 


MENNENS 

TOILET  POWDER 


“The  Box 
thact  lox” 


r<s» » 


■  YOUNG  AMERICA 
cannot  begin  too  early  to 
realize  the  value  of  a  well 
^  groomed  appearance.  Advise  the  daily  use  of 
1  Mennen’s  Berated  Talcum  Toilet  Powder 
"^the  first  necessity  in  the  nursery  .the  satisfying  finish  of 
the  bath  andthesliave.  Meiiiien’s  preventsand relieved 
Chafing,  Prickly  Heat,  Sunburn,  and  all  skin  troubles 
of  summer.  For  your  proteetion  the  genuine  is  put  up  iu 
iion-refillableboxes-the  "Box  that  Box”,  with  Meii- 
iieii’s  face  on  top.  Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  .Tune  30,  1906.  Serial  No.  1542.  Sold  everywhere,  or  by 
ma  il ,  26  cents.  Sample  free. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Try  Mennen’s  Violet  (Bornted)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder — It  has  the 
scent  of  fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.  Sample  free. 

MENNEK’S  SEN  TANG  TOILET  POWDER,  Oriental  Odor  \  No 
JIENNEN’S  BORATED  SKIN  SOAP,  (blue  wrapper)  /  Sample. 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery. 

Send  2c.  postage  for  one  set  Mennen's  Bridge  Whist  Tallies,  (6  tables.) 


BY  BUTTONS  MADE  OF  WOOD 

PAINTED  OR  COLORED  TO 
IMITATE  RUBBER 

THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN  YELLOW 

IS  ATTACHED  THIS  WAY, 

TO  EVERY  PAIR  OF  THE 
GENUINE  —  BE  SURE 
IT'S  THERE  ; 

Sample  Pair,  Mercerized  25c. » SUk  60c. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Makers 
BOSTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO 
DEALER  AND  USER 

AGAINST  IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPSARELICENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 


Mercer  Boiler  for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 


Our  Heating  Boilers 
and  Radiators 

are  made  for  the  home 
where  the  Architect 
and  Owner  demand 
uniform  heat  in  all 
weather. 

The  efficiency  of  our 
apparatus  makes  this 
always  possible. 

MILLS  SAFETY  BOILERS 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  CO. 

Factory,  Westfield,  Mass. 

728  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
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BEEN  IN  USE  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS.  MANY  OF 
THE  LARGEST  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THESE 
GOODS.  :::  MADE  IN  BRASS,  NICKEL  OR  SILVER 

PLATED,  AND  IN  SOLID  SILVER-METAL.  ::: 
EVERY  ONE  WARRANTED 
Manufactured  only  by 

E.  Stebbins  Manufacturing  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD:  MASSACHUSETTS 

Works  at  Brightwood 


HIGH  GRADE  PRESSED  METAL 

SASH  PULLEYS 


Made  with  Plain  Axles,  Roller  Bearings 
and  Ball  Bearings 

Combination  Groove  for  Chain  or  Cord 
CATALOG  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

The  American  Pulley  Co. 

29th  and  Bristol  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


THE  BEST  SASH  CORD  MADE 


EVERY  FOOT  IS  STAMPED 


^‘SILVER  LAKE 


Made  by 

ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 

Eastern  Office,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


IvesjlPatent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


heajyBed 


PATENTED. 

The  only  Stop  Adjuster  made  from  one  piececf  metalwith  solid 
ribs  and  heavy  bed  that  will  not  cup,  turn  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Manufactured  only  by  The  ff.  B.  IVES  CO.,  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  U.  S.A.  (Fifty-page  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.) 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust  and 


Window  Rattling. 
IVES’  PATENT 
Window  Stop  Adjuster. 


Koll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns 


Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or  Interior  Use 
are  made  exclusively  by 
HARTMANN-SANDERS  COMPANY 


Elston  &  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Office,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  catalogue  P  19  of  columns,  or  P  29  of  .sun-dials, 
pedestals,  etc. 


scratch  it  over  with  the  rake  and  sow 
grass  seed  very  thick.  Thick  grass  will 
drive  out  the  weeds. 


THE  EDITOR’S  TALKS 

{Continued  from  page  31.) 

mantel  shelf  of  wood,  like  the  standing 
woodwork  of  the  room  often  solves  the 
problem  acceptably.  This  may  be  set 
against  the  brick  or  tile  facing.  If  brick 
is  used  about  the  fireplace,  the  rough 
purple  red  of  clinker  brick  in  certain 
rooms  is  attractive  and  appropriate;  also 
the  smoother,  lighter  colored  bricks  are 
sometimes  effective.  Tile  also  may  be 
used  most  decoratively  when  the  simple 
mantel  shelf  is  employed. 

There  are  firms  who  supply  facing 
and  hearth  of  tile  in  beautiful  design 
and  color  and  the  shelf  may  be  added 
when  it  is  set  in  place.  Brackets  of 
brick  or  tile,  or  wrought  iron  brackets 
may  he  used  to  support  it.  Rough 
brick  should  never  be  used  for  the  hearth 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  keeping  it  free 
from  dust  and  cinders.  A  smooth  tile 
or  brick  set  in  mortar  of  the  same  color 
well  smoothed  should  be  chosen,  or  a 
hearth  of  cement  may  he  appropriately 
used  with  brick  or  tile.  There  are 
stains  now  on  the  market  which  may  be 
used  on  cement  to  reproduce  the  color 
of  the  tile  in  the  hearth. 

The  selection  of  floor  coverings  or 
rugs  for  the  house  of  moderate  cost  is  a 
question  in  which  the  householder,  who 
is  furnishing,  is  largely  interested  and 
it  is  a  (|uestion  which  cannot  be  treated 
too  seriously,  as  it  is  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  from  a  decorative  view-point  to 
choose  for  this  purpose  something  which 
is  suitable  in  every  way.  Where  the 
color  motif  is  established,  either  by  wall 
covering,  wood  trim,  tile,  drapery  or 
upholstered  furniture,  the  selection  of 
rugs  or  carpet  must  be  made  with  these 
well  in  mind. 

Where  wall  coverings,  drapery  or 
furniture  covering  show  a  figured  sur¬ 
face,  a  plain  floor  covering  or  one  which 
shows  two  or  three  tones  of  the  same 
color,  should  be  employed.  Where  the 
walls  are  plain  or  two  toned  in  color, 
floor  coverings  and  draperies  may  show 
figures  in  modified  degree. 

7'here  are  many  domestic  rugs  made 
which  are  serviceable  and  also  artistic 
in  pattern  and  color.  A  domestic  rug 
showing  a  Khiva  design  in  shades  of 
dull  red,  orange,  blue  and  ivory,  is 
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moderate  in  price  and  extremely  durable 
as  well  as  being  decoratively  adaptable 
to  various  rooms.  The  cost  of  a  rug  of 
this  kind  in  size  nine  by  twelve  is  ^50.00. 
A  variety  of  designs  and  colors  in  rugs, 
are  put  out  by  the  same  manufacturers 
who  are  specializing  on  this  particular 
weave. 

The  fabric  of  the  rugs  is  made  from 
wools  especially  selected  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  insured  the  utmost  service  from 
them.  These  rugs  are  now  carried  by 
most  of  the  large  dealers  throughout  the 
country  and  with  the  great  variety  of 
plain  colors  and  designs  in  which  they 
come,  something  suitable  to  rooms  of 
almost  any  character  may  be  found. 
Where  a  less  expensive  rug  is  desired 
either  for  the  living-rooms  or  bedrooms 
of  ■  a  house,  the  best  make  of  body 
Brussels  is  a  wise  purchase,  as  these  give 
good  wear  and  may  be  procured  in  a 
wide  selection  of  colors  and  designs. 

While  we  have  not  entirely  gotten 
away  from  the  old  floral  patterns  which 
twenty  years  ago  were  so  prevalent,  they 
fortunately  are  offered  in  a  less  and  less 
degree  each  year,  which  shows  clearly 
that  the  public  is  growing  away  from 
them  and  are  turning  to  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  and  simpler  designs.  There 
are  also  a  variety  of  rag  rugs  now  on  the 
market  and  these  can  be  obtained  in 
colors  to  suit  any  room,  that  is,  they  may 
be  made  to  order  if  not  in  stock.  Some 
of  these  rugs  show  a  two-tone  center  and 
are  made  with  borders  showing  con¬ 
ventional  design.  In  sizes  nine  by 
twelve  these  cost  ^27.50  and  where 
simple  Colonial  furnishing  is  carried  out 
in  the  bedrooms  are  very  appropriate 
and  attractive. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

DECORATION  OF  MILLINERY  SHOWROOM 

Kansas  writes:  I  am  just  about  open¬ 
ing  a  millinery  shop  in  a  thriving  Western 
town.  1  want  the  showroom  to  be 
artistic  and  attractive  and  of  light  color. 
The  room  I  wish  to  use  is  thirty-two 
feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  Can 
you  suggest  a  good  way  to  finish  my 
woodwork,  which  must  be  painted  as 
the  wood  is  very  common. 

I  should  like  to  use  a  large  screen  at 
the  rear  of  the  room  and  have  the  book¬ 
keeper’s  desk  placed  behind  it.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  have  a  glass  in  the  top 
of  the  screen  so  that  he  might  see  all  who 


DUTCH  HALL  DESK 


(A  Suggestion) 

Our  Specialty  is  Cottage 
Furniture 

Can  be  obtained  finished 
or  unfinished  to  be  stained  to 
match  interiors.  A  request 
will  bring  pictures  of  200 
distinctive  patterns. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  in¬ 
spect  specimen  pieces  dis¬ 
played  in  our  warerooms. 

William  Leavens  ^  Co. 

Manufacturers 

32  Canal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^  What  it  does  for  the  White  House  it  will  do 
for  jioiir  house.  It  will  keep  it  warm  in  winter 
because  cold  cannot  pass  it — cool  in  summer 
because  heat  can’t  get  through  —  and  free 
from  dampness  at  every  season  of  the  year. 


^Common  sheathing  materials  such  as  rosin¬ 
sized  papers  and  tarred  felts  are  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment — they  crack  and  tear  open  and  do 
little  good.  Neponset  waterproof  sheathing 
lasts  as  long  as  the  house  on  which  it  is  used. 


Ask  your  architect.  NEPONSET — the  smallest  building 
item — saves  a  third  ol  your  heating  cost  each  year. 

IT  PAYS  TO  BE  COMFORTABLE,  WHEN  COMFORT  PAYS. 

Send  for  samples  and  ask  for  advice  on  any  building  problem.  We’ve  a  special 
Building  Counsel  Department  for  just  that  service  and  our  advice  is  free. 

East  Walpole,  Mass.,  and  Hamilton,  Ont. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 


Established  iSiy. 


NEPONSET  is  no  better  for  being  on  the  White 
House,  but  NEPONSET  is  there  because  it  is  better. 


Period  lighting  fixtures  from  classic  to 
modern. 

Every  detail  carefully  developed  m  a 
most  complete  line  for  your  inspection. 

Architects’  designs  carefully  executed. 
Sketches  submitted  on  request. 


Reading  Hardware  Co. 
M  anuf  aoturer  s , 

6ir  Markei  Sfreei, 

Phila.,Pa. 
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Vacuum 

.. 


for  your  car — whether  steam 
or  gasoline  —  air  cooled  or 
water  cooled.  Our  booklet, 
sent  freeon  request,  tells  which 
grade  of  IVIobiloil  to  use.  Also 
contains  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  for  motorists. 

MOinivOIIv  in  barrels,  and  in 
cans  with  patent  pouring  spout 
is  sold  by  all  dealers.  Manu¬ 
factured  by 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
Rochester*  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  JULY  OFFER 

$8.50  worth  of  Magazines  for  $4.75. 

McCLURE’S  1 

DELINEATOR 
WORLD’S  WORK 

for  $4.75 


$8.50  value 


Send  us  at  once  $4.75  and  we  will  send  you 
each  of  the  above  magazines  for  one  year 


Winston  Building, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ill  for  Both  Sides 
Of  the  Cylinders 

Upon  perfect  lubrication  /«side  the 
cylinders  depends  the  very  life  of 
your  automobile.  Outside  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  on  other  parts  of  the  automobile, 
it’s  only  a  question  of  wear.  Lubrica¬ 
tion  in  either  case  is  made  a  scientific 
certainty  by  the  use  of  MOBILOIL,  the  fric¬ 
tion-proof,  t}-ouble-\>xooi  oil.  There’s  a  grade  of 


MOBILOIL 


LINCKUvSTA  WALTON 

Greatest  Kelief  Deeoration 
SEB  XEU’  DESir.XS 
KEDUCBI)  ritlCBS 


FR.  BECK  &  CO. 

7th  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
BRANCHES: 

Chicago  Boston 

Phii..adelphia  Cleveland 


VACUUM 


VITREOUS  CHINAWARE 

FOR  THE 

HOME  BATH-ROOM 


PLATE  986-K 

HE  bath-room  for  your  home  should 
receive  the  most  careful  attention 
of  any  room  in  the  house.  Abso¬ 
lute  sanitation  is  the  aim  of  civilized  people, 
and  the  sanitation  of  your  home  bath-room 
is  your  first  consideration.  Without  sani¬ 
tary  fixtures  this  object  cannot  be  reached, 
no  matter  how  good  the  workmen  may  be 
who  instal  the  bathtub,  washstand  or  closet 
bowl  and  flush  tank. 

For  reasons  of  cleanliness  and  durability 
solid  white  vitreous  chinaware  is  firmly 
established  as  the  nearest  possible  perfec¬ 
tion  in  bath-room  sanitary  equipment.  For 
many  reasons  vitreous  china  closets  and 
closet  flushing  tanks,  as  above  illustrated, 
demand  your  serious  consideration.  Being 
made  of  a  solid  white  vitreous  chinaware, 
they  are  impervious  to  the  action  of  water 
or  acids,  having  no  seams  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  .warping,  and  the  surface  being  a 
clear  hard  glaze  baked  into  the  body  of  the 
ware  as  an  integral  part,  paint  and  varnish 
troubles  are  eliminated.  No  metal  lining 
is  needed,  therefore  the  dangers  of  corro¬ 
sion  are  not  to  be  feared,  and  the  cost  of 
vitreous  china  fixtures  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a  closet  with  the  usual  metal-lined 
wooden  tank. 

Of  the  hardness  of  rock,  simplicity  of 
operation,  ease  of  cleansing  and  beauty  of 
design,  vitreous  china  closets  and  closet 
flushing  tanks  are  acknowledged  the  ideal 
fi.xtnres  for  the  home  bath-room. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
world  of  these  fixtures,  and  will  gladly  send 
further  information  if  yon  will  write  us. 

T^ho  Tronton 
PottQriQS  Compani/ 

Main  Offices  and  Works, 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Canadian-Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Ltd., 
ST.  JOHN’S,  QUEBEC. 


come  into  the  shop  .1’  Any  ideas  as  to  ! 
wall  covering,  arrangement  of  room,  | 
floor  covering  and  standards  on  which  to 
display  the  hats  as  well  as  treatment  for 
two  large  French  plate  windows  will  be 
gratefully  received 

Answer: — Treat  the  woodwork  of 
your  room  with  an  enamel  showing  a 
good  ivory  tone.  Divide  your  side  wall 
into  panels  about  four  feet  six  in  width 
setting  full  length  mirrors  in  alternate 
spaces.  The  mirrors  to  be  framed  in 
flat  molding  like  the  woodwork.  The 
intervening  panels  of  the  wall  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  pale  green  two-toned  striped 
flock  paper.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  this  to  obtain 
exactly  the  proper  shade.  An  apple 
green  is  advised  and  it  should  he  rather 
pastel  in  effect.  A  curved  shelf  twenty- 
four  inches  deep  could  be  set  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor  in  front  of  each  mirror 
with  supporting  legs  curved  and  carved 
if  desired,  all  of  these  to  be  finished  like 
the  woodwork.  In  front  of  each  mirror 
place  a  delicate  chair  finished  with  the 
enamel  and  having  a  white  cane  seat 
and  back. 

The  ceiling  of  the  room  should  be 
ivory  white  and  the  wood  or  plaster 
cornice  the  same.  Dropping  over  each 
mirror  and  at  either  side,  electric  lights 
should  he  placed,  covered  with  pale, 
amber  shades  (this  makes  a  particu¬ 
larly  becoming  light).  A  margin  of  two 
feet  of  hard  wood  should  show  on  either 
side  of  the  two-toned  green  Wilton  car¬ 
pet  which  should  extend  the  length  of 
the  room.  All  fixtures  should  he  of  dull 
old  brass  and  the  carved  wood  standards 
which  hold  the  hats  on  exhibition  should 
be  finished  in  gold. 

Instead  of  a  screen  at  the  rear  of  the 
room,  a  lattice  partition  is  advised,  this 
to  be  finished  with  the  ivory  enamel  and 
vines,  ivy  preferable,  trained  over  it. 
This  will  not  he  an  expensive  decoration. 
Green  wall  covering  is  suggested  as 
being  a  color  which  will  harmonize 
with  any  other  color  effects  shown  in  the 
room. 

At  your  French  plate  windows  hang 
thin  crinkled  silk  curtains  in  a  shade  of 
green  slightly  deeper  than  the  walls, 
allowing  them  to  extend  only  to  the  sill. 
Finish  with  a  three-inch  hem  and  run  by 
a  casing  at  the  top  on  a  small  brass  rod. 
These  curtains  should  slip  easily  on  the 
rod  and  be  well  pushed  back,  outlining 
and  framing  the  window. 
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GOOD  REPRODUCTIONS  IN  FURNITURE 

Where  can  I  get  a  few  choice  pieces  of 
mahogany  furniture  ?  I  do  not  want 
antiques  but  the  best  reproductions  to 
be  found.  I  prefer  my  furniture  to  grow 
old  in  my  service  and  that  of  my  family. 

Answer: — Many  people  feel  as  you  do 
in  regard  to  buying  old  furniture  and 
to-day  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  and  well-built  reproductions  of 
most  of  the  fine  old  pieces.  We  are 
glad  to  send  you  the  names  of  certain 
makers  whom  we  are  sure  will  give  you 
satisfaction  and  upon  whose  word  as  to 
the  faithfulness  of  the  reproductions  you 
can  absolutely  depend. 

STAINING  UNDER  WAX 

Would  you  advise  me  to  use  a  stain 
on  my  hard  wood  floors  which  I  purpose 
waxing 

Answer: — It  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  you  specified  advice  in  regard  to 
this  matter  as  there  are  several  points 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
namely,  the  character  of  wood,  the  use 
to  which  the  room  will  be  put,  and  its 
style  of  furnishing.  Ordinarily  on  oak 
floors  a  light  stain  is  desirable  and  this 
will  darken  with  time.  There  is  a  firm 
making  a  specialty  of  wax  finishes  who 
can  supply  you  with  full  information  and 
to  them  I  would  advise  you  to  write.  I 
enclose  their  address. 


GARDEN  CORRESPONDENCE 

{Continued  from  page  32.) 

eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom,  and 
one  at  the  top.  The  other  size  is 
merely  one  foot  longer,  but  has  two 
loops  along  the  wire  and  one  at  the  top, 
the  loops  being  one  foot  apart.  These 
stakes  should  be  inserted  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  the  ground.  While  on  this 
subject  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  inserting  a  stake 
for  any  plant,  but  especially  a  tall  heavy 
one,  the  stake  may  seem  firm  and  secure, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  hard  and  dry, 
but  when  heavy  rains  come,  which  are 
often  accompanied  by  strong  winds,  the 
soil  becomes  soft  and  soggy  and  if  the 
stakes  have  not  been  driven  well  down 
the  swaying  of  the  plant  not  only  loosens 
the  stake,  but  often  pulls  them  up  a  few 
inches,  destroying  their  efficiency. 

If  the  soil  is  dry  and  hard  when  stak¬ 
ing  dahlias,  asters,  golden  glow  or  any 


FINE  OLD  DRESDEN  GROUP— GILDED 
CARVED  WOOD  STAND  —  BY  LOCKE 


The  A.  J.  Crawford  Co.  announce  the  removal  of  ‘^The  Little 
Shop^^  from  1  East  3 1st  Street  to  251  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of 
28th  Street.  Their  entire  business  is  now  under  one  roof. 

I  Antiques  and  Reproductions 

The  A.  J.  Crawford  Co. 

25\-255  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  wide  range  of  choice  in  all 
prominent  Architectural  styles 
is  afforded  purchasers  of 

RUSSWIN 
HARDWARE 

Warren  Design 
Colonial 

Booklet  of  Colonial  Hardware’ 
will  be  furnished  on  request. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

No.  26  West  Twenty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  No.  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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I  -  The  Standard  of  Excellence  - 

in  Builders’ 

Fine  Hardware 

With  Correct  Designs  in 
all  the  Leading  Schools  of 
Art  is  found  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of 


P.  &  F. 
CORBIN 

N.  W.  Corner 
Eighth  and  Arch  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORIES 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


Interior  view  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  which  we  laid 
30,000  feet  of  Interlocking  Rubber  Tiling,  ii 
a  solid  color,  to  harmonize  with  the  stoin 
finish. 

Interlocking 
Rubber  Tiling 

Noiseless,  non-slippery,  restful  to  the  feet 
sanitary,  extraordinarily  durable.  The  finest 
floor  for  use  in  public  buildings,  banks,  offices 
theatres,  hospitals,  libraries,  kitchens,  laun¬ 
dries,  billiard  rooms,  bath  rooms,  stairways 
etc.,  etc. 

Samples,  estimates,  and  special  designs  fur¬ 
nished  upon  application. 

Beware  of  infringers.  Patented. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  Ltd., 

91  and  93  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


Chicago:  150  Lake  Street. 

St.  Louis;  218-220  Chestnut  Street. 
Philadelphia:  118-120  North  8th  Street. 
San  Francisco  :  1 

Cakland:  1  Cal. 

E.  iith  Street  and  3d  Avenue.  'J 
Boston:  232  Summer  Street. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  :  229  South  Meridian  St. 


Baltimore:  114  West  Baltimore  Street. 
Buffalo:  600  Prudential  Building. 

Pittsburgh  ;  913-915  Liberty  Avenue. 
Spokane,  Wash.  ;  163  S.  Lincoln  Street. 

Sole  European  Depot,  Anglo-American  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Ltd.,  58  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 
E.  C. 


plant  where  heavy  stakes  are  used,  first 
make  a  hole  with  a  crowbar,  and  then 
drive  the  stake  with  a  mallet. 

For  dahlias  of  ordinary  height  use 
broom  handles.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  dealers  in  broom  material,  who  also 
keep  mop  handles,  a  few  of  which  come 
handy  for  very  tall  plants.  These  may 
be  painted  brown,  green  or  gray  and  last 
some  years.  Bamboo  canes  come  in  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  lengths  and  do  not  cost 
much.  They  may  be  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  the  lighter  points  being  used  for 
slender  plants  and  work  at  the  front  of 
the  border,  and  the  thicker  canes  for 
heavy  work.  One  can  also  buy  what 
are  called  “pipe  stem”  canes,  being  the 
tips  only,  running  four  to  six  feet  in 
length.  These  are  splendid  to  use,  being 
slender,  hut  quite  strong.  One  can  buy 
wooden  sticks,  painted  green,  but  often 
they  are  cross-grained  and  not  durable. 
There  are  a  few  plants,  broad  and 
spreading  in  character  like  the  peony, 
that  are  more  readily  staked  by  using  a 
ring  of  heavy  wire  supported  by  three 
wire  legs. 

For  peonies  of  some  age  take  their 
circumference  when  at  a  summer’s 
maturity,  immediately  under  the  top 
foliage  and  allow  for  future  growth. 
Say  the  circumference  is  four  feet.  Cut 
telephone  wire  into  lengths  five  and  one- 
half  feet  long,  looping  one  end  to  form 
an  eye,  and  the  other  end  to  form  a  hook. 
Cut  three  legs  for  each  loop  about  three 
feet  long,  bending  an  eye  at  one  end 
large  enough  to  slip  the  ring  into.  The 
first  season  the  hoops  are  too  wide  for  the 
plant.  Draw  them  in  closer  allowing 
the  ends  of  the  ring  to  lap  and  tie  in 
place.  When  the  plants  grow  too  large 
for  the  rings,  place  the  rings  in  proper 
j:osition  and  run  a  string  from  loop  to 
hook  to  complete  the  circle.  This  is  a 
splendid  way  to  stake  the  peony,  as  the 
foliage  entirely  hides  the  support. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  this  is  all 
the  support  the  peony  requires,  hut 
when  growth  is  strong  and  the  situation 
an  exposed  one,  the  flower  stems  may 
lop  over  after  heavy  rains,  so  if  one  is 
very  particular  and  desires  to  prevent  it, 
the  above  described  iron  or  cane  stakes 
may  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  ring, 
placing  one  to  each  flower  stalk  and 
removing  after  blooming. 

In  the  general  line  of  staking  you 
can  he  an  artist,  not  disturbing  the 
natural  habit  of  a  plant,  or  a  bungler, 
hugging  it  to  a  single  stake  as  a  mother 
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would  embrace  a  prodigal  son  upon  his 
:  return.  Take  a  group  of  the  hardy 
I  garden  phlox.  First  place  a  slender 
i  stake  at  the  four  corners  of  each  plant  in 
j  the  outer  row  standing  each  outward — 
i  run  a  string  from  stake  to  stake,  thus 
i  encircling  the  plant  and  if  the  stool  is  a 
large  one  run  the  strings  across  through 
the  plant.  Draw  one  flower  stalk  out 
from  under  the  string,  or  better  still, 
leave  it  outside  when  running  the  string, 
and  tie  it  to  the  outside  of  the  stake  to 
hide  it.  Then  run  strings  from  stakes 
already  in,  across  the  bed  here  and  there, 
adding  stakes  where  needed  until  each 
plant  is  supported.  If  well  done,  hut 
little  evidence  of  staking  is  seen  and  no 
storm  will  blow  them  down.  Most  all 
j  plants  recjuire  three  to  four  stakes  each 
j  but  one  will  do  to  hollyhocks,  single 
I  stalked  lilies,  etc.  Delphiniums  it  exposed 
i  should  be  staked  when  about  three  feet 
I  tall,  and  often  again,  with  taller  stakes. 
Canes  may  be  cut  long  enough  for  certain 
plants  that  may  grow  a  little  taller 
afterwards,  just  below  a  joint.  This 
leaves  a  hollow  space  in  the  center  sev¬ 
eral  inches  deep,  into  which  the  slender 
points  of  a  cane  may  be  thrust,  thus 
splicing  and  elongating  a  cane  already 
in  place.  When  the  season  is  over  tie 
the  stakes  in  bundles  according  to 
lengths  and  place  under  cover,  and  they 
will  do  duty  again. 

TREATMENT  FOR  LILAC  BUSHES 

I 

I  am  writing  you  to  ask  as  to  the  best 
:  treatment  for  some  lilac  bushes  that 
j  persistently  refuse  to  bloom.  They  are 
I  twenty  years  old,  and  in  all  that  time 
have  not  borne  a  dozen  blooms.  In  my 
neighbor’s  yard  not  over  a  hundred  feet 
away  are  two  bushes  literally  loaded 
with  bloom.  My  bushes  have  plenty 
of  light  and  air  and  are  as  well  situated 
as  the  others.  I  have  tried  cutting  back 
but  it  does  no  good.  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  prune  the  roots,  but  prefer  to  get 
advice  ere  doing  so.  Will  manuring 
help  ?  They  are  the  old  -  fashioned 
;  variety. 

I  shall  look  for  a  reply  in  the  columns 
of  the  House  and  Garden. 

B.  H.  I. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  lilacs  not 
to  bloom  until  they  are  five  or  six  years 
old  especially  the  white.  Alba  granJiflora 
but  when  they  have  remained  for  twenty 
years  without  blooming  freely,  there 


LOUISVILLE  SHOWROOMS 


CLEVELAND  SHOW  ROOMS 


NEW  ORLEANS  SHOW  ROOMS 

Green  &  Gold’  Label 

PLUMBING  FKTUPES 


Are  sold  by  Brsl- Class 
Plumbers  ineve:^ 
Town  and  Cifyin 
ibe  World 


The  magnitude  of  our  organization  is  alone  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
superiority  of  “Green  and  Gold”  Guarantee  Label  Plumb¬ 

ing  Fixtures.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  such  organization  could  be 
created  and  maintained  without  supremacy  of  quality  as  a  basis. 

When  purchasing  the  plumbing  equipment  for  your  home  you  should  insist  that  every  fixture 
bear  the  “Standard”  “  Green  and  Gold  label.  Genuine  “Standard"  Fixtures  are  the  most  sanitary 
and  the  most  durable  equipment  procurable  at  any  price.  This  “Standard”  label  is  therefore  a 
protection  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  Under  no  circumstances  accept  a  fixture  without  the 
“Green  and  Gold”  Guarantee  Label,  as  any  fixture  without  it  is  an  inferior  substitute. 

£verv  householder  should  have  our  beautifully  illustrated  /  00-page  book.,  “MODERN 
BATHROOMS.  ”  This  book  gives  you  information  on  sanitary  matters  that  will 
save  you  many  dollars  in  building  or  remodeling  your  home.  Write  for  it  now.  En¬ 
close  6c.  postage  and  give  us  the  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber  {if  selected). 

Address  Standavd  ^anitarg  IDfg.  C<>.  Dept.  40 ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :  ‘*^tat»dar<r*  Building,  35-37  West  3 1  si  Street. 

Pittsburgh  ;  949  Penn  Avenue. 

Louisville  :  325  329  West  Main  Street.  New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  St.  Josephs  J 

London,  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  Cleveland:  648'652  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


JL 

W 


NEW  YORK  WAREHOUSE 


BOSTON  WAREHOUSE 


MJI 

J 

A  Butler’s  Pantry  Door 

should  swing  both  ways;  should  close  gently  and 
without  noise  and  stop  at  once  at  the  centre 
without  vibrating.  The  only  wav  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  use  the  “BARDSLEY”  CHECKING 
HINGE.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door  and 
there  are  no  ugly  projections  on  the  door. 

ft™  1  /  I  II 

S  ii 

JOSEPH  BARDSLEY 

147-151  Baxter  Street  New  York  City 

In  writing  to  advertisers  jiieuse  mention  House  and  Oaiiden. 
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VERY  SPECIAL 

Until  July  15,  not  later,  we  will  accept  one  dollar  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  6  months’  subscription  to 


1006-1016  Arch  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEAIF' 


Kl® 

[S[IPAQ[jl§ 


CENTURY  SHINGLES 

WILL  OUTLAST  THE  BUILDING 


ca® 

l^ZSiDM'u' 


A  Life  Time  Without  Repairs 

Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles  will  outlive  the  Building 
without  either  Paint  or  Repairs 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos]diere  and  elements  for  a  short 
period,  the  hydration  and  subsequent  crystallization  which  takes 
place,  converts  Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles  into  absolutely  im¬ 
permeable  roof  coverings,  which,  as  such,  defy  all  changes  of  climates, 
and  thus  become  greatly  superior  to  other  forms  of  roofing. 

Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles  are  5  cents  per  square  foot 
at  Ambler,  Pa. 

ASBESTOS  "CENTURY”  SHINGLES 
REINFORCED  ASBESTOS  CORRUGATED  SHEATHING 


FACTORS ; 

THE  KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  CO., 


AMBLER,  PA. 


must  be  something  radically  wrong.  Are 
you  sure  they  did  not  bloom  ten  years  or 
more  back  and  since  then  become  a  mass 
of  suckers  that  impoverish  the  soil  ?  In 
the  treatment  of  lilacs  it  is  well  to  allow 
only  enough  suckers  to  grow  that  are 
needed  to  make  a  fair  size  plant  and  to 
allow  the  removal  of  the  older  main 
stems  when  they  have  become  too 
straggly.  Root  pruning  will  often  induce 
them  to  bloom.  If  your  shrubs  exhibit 
a  mass  of  suckers,  take  them  up  next  fall 
and  tear  or  cut  the  roots  to  pieces  and 
save  young,  healthy  canes  possessing 
good  roots  and  replant  them.  If  placed 
again  in  the  same  position,  remove  at 
least  a  wheelbarrow  of  soil  from  each 
hole  and  replace  it  with  good  soil.  That 
from  a  cornfield,  vegetable  garden  or 
even  fresh  loam  from  a  pasture  is  best, 
and  add  some  well  rotted  manure. 

If  not  a  mass  of  suckers,  you  can  root- 
prune  by  digging  a  trench  around  the 
stems  close  enough  to  cut  a  fair  quantity 
of  roots.  If  you  do  take  them  up,  why 
not  replace  them  with  some  of  the  finer 
lilacs  now  sold  quite  cheaply.  Among 
the  good  varieties  of  the  common  lilac 
are  Ccerulea  superba  (Ellwanger  & 
Barry’s) — Charles  X — Louis  Van  Houtte 
among  the  darker  ones  and  Marie 
Legraye  a  white.  Then  there  is  the 
Hungarian  lilac,  Syringa  Josika;a,  of 
tree-like  growth  and  S.  villosa  from 
Japan  that  blooms  two  weeks  after  the 
ordinary  lilacs  are  through. 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  have  issued  neat  folders  setting 
forth  the  lasting  qualities  of  their  white 
lead  and  other  products,  which  will 
prove  interesting  to  any  house  owner 
who  is  about  to  have  a  house  painted, 
either  interiorly  or  exteriorly.  The  com¬ 
pany  invite  attention  to  their  specialties. 
Paint  Spirits  and  Safrin  Durable  Green. 
A  request  addressed  to  them  will  bring  a 
copy  of  the  folders  which  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  should  prove  of  interest  and 
value. 


During  July  and  August  the  Mag¬ 
nolia  tripetala  is  at  its  best  display.  The 
conical  seed  pods  are  then  ripe  and  are 
of  a  deep  pink  color.  The  beauty  of  the 
tree  then  is  far  greater  than  when  it  is  in 
flower  in  May.  In  many  ways  it  is  the 
most  ornamental  of  all  magnolias. — 
Florists’  Exchange. 
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Country  Homes 

and  Gardens  of 

Moderate  Cost 


Edited  by  CHARLES  FRANCIS  OSBORNE 

Professor  in  the  Architectural  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Free  with  a  new  subscription  to  House  and  Garden” 


This  is  not  a  bock  of  stock  plans  such  as  are  advertised  for  sale.  Each  design  is  the  work  of  an  architect  of  established  reputation  and  the 
photographs  were  taken  after  the  house  was  built.  Some  of  the  contributors  bear  such  well-known  names  as  Cope  &  Stewardson,  Frank  Mead, 
Wilson  Eyre,  Elmer  Gray,  Charles  Barton  Keen,  William  L.  Price,  Ellicott  &  Emmart,  Frank  Miles  Day,  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Margaret  Greenleaf, 
Willis  Polk  and  W.  C.  Eagan 

^  tuf  i  Lu  isc-,BmUL  n  ;; 

The  illustrated  chapters  of  this  book  contain  much  valuable  information  for  those  about  to  build,  for  those  who  desire  to  alter  or  improve 
their  homes,  and  for  all  to  whom  an  attractive  and  comfortable  house  and  garden  at  moderate  expense  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The  reader  of  this 
book  will  be  able  to  talk  to  his  architect  intelligently  on  matters  of  style  and  design,  can  better  judge  the  possibilities  and  value  of  a  piece  of  land, 
can  advise  his  builder,  and  can  select  his  furnishings  and  decorations  with  more  than  ordinary  taste,  or  use  those  he  has  to  better  advantage.  And 
the  delights  of  a  garden,  big  or  little,  are  brought  nearer  his  reach 

’  Fict  ui 

The  houses  illustrated  range  in  cost  from  $800  to  ;^6ooo.  Floor  plans,  plans  of  houses  and  their  gardens,  exterior  and  interior  photographs  and 
suggestive  views  of  planted  lawns  and  gardens  in  all  their  luxuriance  make  this  book  a  constant  delight.  Suburban  homes  on  limited  ground, 
seashore  and  mountain  cottages,  inviting  bungalows  and  inexpensively  remodeled  farm  houses  are  some  of  the  types  presented  in  plan  and  picture, 
with  detailed  notes  explaining  the  illustrations.  “Country  Homes  and  Gardens  of  Moderate  Cost”  contains  200  superb  half-tone  engravings 
and  line-plans,  with  text  and  descriptive  notes,  printed  on  the  finest  heavy  coated  paper,  tastefully  bound  in  substantial  cloth.  The  book  measures 
9  X  12  inches,  contains  128  pages  and  weighs  about  2  pounds. 


Send  us  $3.00  for  subscription  to  House  and  Garden,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  you  wish  a  copy  of  “Country  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Moderate  Cost.”  We  will  enter  the  subscription  for  a  year  and  send  the  book  at  once,  prepaid.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
to  “House  and  Garden”  you  can  renew  or  extend  your  subscription  from  the  date  it  expires  by  accepting  this  offer  now. 
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Philadelpliia,  Pa. 
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Sent  Free 
on  Request 


A  Book  Tell¬ 
ing  How  to 


“The  Wax  with  a  Guarantee” 

For  Floors,  Furniture  and  Interior  Woodwork 

Old  English  is  made  a  little  better  than  other  wax,  and  that  is  why  it  is  the  “Quality”  wax. 
It  gives  a  richer  subdued  lustre,  is  transparent,  and  accentuates  the  grain  of  either  natural  or  stained 
woods,  and  is  equally  suitable  for  the  finest  inlaid  hardwood  floors  or  plain  pine  floors. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  most  attractive,  cheapest,  most  easily  applied,  and,  barring  none, 
most  satisfactory  finish  for  furniture,  wainscot,  and  all  inside  woodwork. 

Because  of  the  extra  “Quality”  of  Old  English  Floor  Wax,  this  finish  never  peels  or  shows  heel- 
marks  or  scratches  or  becomes  sticky.  It  preserves  the  floor,  and  is  more  sanitary  because  dust 
and  dirt  do  not  adhere. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book. 

which  contains  expert  advice  on  the  finish  and  care  of  floors,  woodwork  and  furniture.  A  book  to  read  and  keep  for 

future  reference.  Write  for  the  book  now  and 

and  mention  your  dealer’s  name  when  you  write. 
_  Sold  by  dealers  in  paint,  everywhere. 

Highest  Quality  Wax  and  Most  Economical,  i  lb.  covers  300  square  feet.  In  i,  2,  4  and  8  lb.  cans;  50c.  a  lb. 
"W c  guarantee  OLD  ENGLISH  to  give  entire  satisfaction  when  used  as  directed,  or  money  refunded. 


YOUR  home  is  made  more  beautiful  and  more  sanitary  with  properly 
waxed  floors — the  costliest  carpets  cannot  compare  with 


A.  S.  BOYLE  &  COMPANY,  ( Department  Q,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Warming  Homes  by  Water 


How  to  Frame  Pictures 


A  Summer  Home  at  Sewickley,  Pa. 
A  City  House  Roof  in  Summer 
Summer  Days  on  the  Highway 


Vol.  XIV 


AUGUST,  1908 


Basse-a-Loin 


No. 


$3.00  Yearly 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 


25  Cents 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


House  and  Garden 


A  New  “House  and  Garden  Illustrated  Book” 

Thirty  show-places  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  interestingly  described  and  beautifully 

illustrated  in  this  handsome  volume. 


HISTORIC  HOUSES 

AND  THEIR  GARDENS 

Edited  by 

Charles  Francis  Osborne 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


Introduction  by 
Frank  Miles  Day 

Past  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 

ILLUSTRATED 
with  plans  and  photographs 

Bound  in  Cloth,  Gold  and  Ink  Stamping.  Size  9  x  12  inches. 
272  Pages,  on  Heavy  Coated  Paper. 

PRICE  SIX  DOLLARS 


Special  Price  to  Readers  of  House  and  Garden  $4.75  Prepaid 

Cash  or  money  order  may  be  remitted  and  the  book  will  be  sent  by  prepaid  express,  subject  to 

return  and  refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Publishers,  -  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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LONDON  COACHING ‘  INNS 

A  CENTURY  ago  London  was  noted 
for  its  coaching  inns.  To-day 
but  one  remains  in  London  proper  to 
recall  the  gayety  of  coaching  parties 
that  assembled  in  the  comfortable  par¬ 
lors  for  an  evening  of  pleasure.  George’s 
Inn,  the  last  of  these  famous  taverns 
where  the  nobility  of  England  gathered 
in  years  gone  by,  was  probably  the  most 
popular  that  lined  the  roadways  of  the 
English  capital.  It  was  through  his 
association  with  the  people  who  fre¬ 
quented  George’s  Inn  that  Charles 
Dickens  began  to  attract  widespread 
attention  as  a  novelist  and  writer. 
More  than  threescore  years  ago  he  was  a 
familiar  figure  when  revelry  held  sway 
in  the  now  anticpiated  tavern. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Dickens  met  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  the  various  characters  he 
immortalized  in  “Pickwick  Papers”  and 
bounded  at  once  into  popular  favor  as  a 
humorist  and  close  student  of  character, 
d  he  attractiveness  of  the  old  inn  is  still 
maintained  at  a  high  standard,  and  it  is 
to-day  a  favorite  stopping  place  for 
travelers  and  coaching  parties.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  been  removed  from  the  place  to 
dim  the  memories  of  the  past.  The 
same  old-fashioned  chairs,  benches, 
tables  and  furniture  are  there  that  were 
in  use  a  century  ago,  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  have  never  been  altered.  Owner¬ 
ship  has  remained  with  the  same  family 
for  many  generations,  and  it  is  said  the 
present  owner  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  man  who  originally  opened  it. — 
Exchange. 


FICUS  ELASTICA 

'  I  ^HE  propagation  of  rubber  plants  on 
extensive  plans  is  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  when  bard  firing  furnishes  the 
needed  even  and  continuous  supply  of 
heat.  For  the  small  grower,  there  is  no 
better  course  of  procedure  than  mossing. 
By  following  this  method,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  form  of  layering,  full 
fledged  plants  are  obtained  right  at  the 
start.  Crippled  and  lanky  plants,  the 
branches  of  old  unsalable  specimens, 
anything  unsightly  in  the  rubber  line 
is  operated  upon,  the  calling  forth  of 
roots  at  joints  and  below  the  leafy  tops 
being  the  object.  The  place  to  be 
mossed  for  the  formation  of  roots  first 
undergoes  some  sort  of  mutilation, 
inflicted  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cutting 
the  wood  almost  half  through  on  one 


A  weather  forecast 

The  first  cool  evenings 
forecast  the  hard,  dull  bit¬ 
terness  of  coming  Winter. 
You  can  regulate  your  own 
weather  in  your  own 
home  —  make  June  of 
January.  Every  weather 
change,  even  in  this  capri¬ 
cious  climate,  is  overcome 
the  regulating  devices  of 

for  Hot -Water  and  Low-Pressure  Steam 
heating.  This  will  interest  particularly 
those  who  do  not  like  to  rise  in  a  cold 
room — and  those  who  enjoy  a  comfortably 
warmed  bath-room  —  and  those  who 
like  to  begin  the  day  right  in  a  cozily  warmed  breakfast-room  and  those  who 
know  what  it  means  to  have  warm  corners  and  warm  floors  for  children’s  play 
and  those  who  know  how  much  cold  halls  cost  them  each  winter  in  discomfort 
and  doctors’  bills — and  everybody  else  who  lives  in  a  climate  like  ours,  where 
twelve  hours  often  makes  the  difference  between  Florida  and  Greenland. 

Whether  you  live  in  a  three-room  flat,  or  cottage,  or  a  ninety -room  mansion — 
whether  your  building  is  OLD  or  new — FARM  or  town — 
our  outfits  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
are  so  simple  to  put  in  and  to  run,  so  moderate  in  price, 
so  clean  and  sanitary  that  you  cannot  longer  afford  to  put 
up  with  the  old-fashioned  wasteful,  unhealthful  heating. 

ADVANTAGE  14: — AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in  31,350  sizes 
and  shapes  for  various  uses;  detachable  legs  for  carpeted  floors; 
warming  ovens  for  dining-rooms;  with  ventilating  attachments;  to  fit 
under  low  windows,  and  under  bay-window  seats;  narrow  models  for 
halls  and  bath-rooms ;  giants  for  storm  vestibule  or  outer  halls ;  in  fact, 
just  the  radiator  for  each  particular  place  that  needs  one. 

Our  book  tells  all  about  them  (and  all  about  the  IDEAL  Boilers). 

You  will  need  it  to  choose  the  models  from.  Mailed  free.  Write 
now,  before  Winter  -  not  then,  when  it’s  here.  Offices  and  warehouses 
in  all  large  cities. 

DEPT.  10  AMERICANRADIATOR  rOMPANY  chkago 


Rococo  Dining-Room  Pattern 
AMERICAN  Radiators 


instantly,  automatically  by 


Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 

^Vood  Rollers  Get  “  Improved,”  no  tacks  required  Till  RollerS 


In  w)’Uiii<j  lit  iiilvefli.ieis  please  tnenlUtn  Housio  and  Gakdhn. 
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\/lR.  R.  H.  RUSSELL  announces  that  he  has  again  personally  resumed  the  publication 
of  art  books,  fiction,  enriched  and  limited  editions,  pictorial  reprints,  and  general 
literature  under  the  imprint  of: 

R.  H.  RUSSELL 

He  wishes  particularly  at  this  time,  because  of  their  unique  value,  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  seven  books  by 

CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

who  has  just  come  back  to  this  country,  reiterat- 
ing  the  statement  that  he  would  not  return  to 
the  field  of  his  early  and  remarkable  success  in 
pen  and  ink  characterization  of  American 
types  and  manners. 

The  books  listed  below  printed  on  heavy 
plate  paper  and  bound  in  Japan  vellum  prac¬ 
tically  cover  his  work ; 


The  Social  Ladder  -  -  - 

Americans . 

A  Widow  and  Her  Friends 
The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp 
Sketches  and  Cartoons 
Pictures  of  People  -  -  - 
People  of  Dickens  ... 

JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER 

His  own  witty  satire  on  the  cause  celehre  which  excited  and  diverted  Europe  and 
America,  “The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfly,”  with  the  author’s  butterfly  signature  in  gold 
on  the  cover.  $1.25. 

More  of  the  famous  Wolfville  Stories,  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  entitled  “The 
Black  Lion  Inn.”  $1.30. 

*‘The  Tiger  and  the  Insect,”  a  sequel  to  “Helen’s  Babies,”  by  John  H.vbherton. 
$1.20. 

Write  for  a  list  of  other  important  publications.  Every  direct  purchase  of  five 
dollars’  worth  of  books  will  entitle  you  to  a  year’s  subscription  to 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

The  Great  Monthly  for  the  American  Home 

Among  the  important  and  interesting  contributions  to  the  August  number 
arc:  “Our  Navy’s  Great  Task,”  by  John  R.  Winchell Voodoo :  Its  Effect  on 
the  Negro  Race,”  by  Marvin  Dana;  “The  Scars  of  War  in  the  Shenandoah,”  by 
John  D.  Wells;  “  The  Southwest’s  Evolution,”  by  Charles  M.  Harvey,  and  some 
of  the  best  summer  fiction  ever  published. 

15  CENTS  A  COPY  $1.50  A  YEAR 
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WATER  SUPPLY.  The  problem  solved  by  the 
Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply.  Write  for  64 
page  illustrated  catalog  No.  44. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  Ill 


WANTED:  Young  man  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  landscape  gardening  and  ability  to 
manage  men,  to  take  care  of  large  park. 
Moderate  salary. 

Address  “OKL.yHOM.Y  City” 
Care  of  House  and  Garden. 


ONDS 

EXTRACT 

“  The  Standard  for  Sixty  Years  ” 

Nothing  else  so  quickly  affords  relief 
from  sunburn,  insect  bites,  chafing,  etc. 

Refuse  all  substitutes.  The  genuine 
is  sold  only  in  original  sealed  bottles. 

I.UIONT,  OOIU.ISS  &  CO.,  ARcnfs.  Ne,v  Vork 


$5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


side,  inserting  a  bit  of  wood  or  gravel  to 
keep  the  cut  open,  washing  away  the 
gum  after  the  bleeding  has  stopped  and 
then  tying  sphagnum  moss  in  a  good, 
thick  layer  firmly  around  this  part  of 
the  wood,  is  all  there  is  to  the  operation. 
Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  moss 
must  be  kept  moist  either  by  frequent 
syringing  or  by  pouring  water  on  it  from 
time  to  time.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  white  roots  show  through  the  ball 
of  moss.  Full  time  for  the  formation 
of  abundant  roots  should  be  allowed 
before  cutting  away  the  rooted  top  from 
the  wood  below  it.  These  tops  are 
then  potted,  shaded  for  a  few  days  and 
grown  on  as  young  thrifty  stock. —  Flor¬ 
ists’  Exchange. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  TURNER 

''  I  'HE  recent  discovery  of  Turner’s 
first  exhibited  picture  has  caused 
the  following  comparatively  new  story 
to  go  the  rounds:  An  art  patron  (there 
were  some  left  in  Turner’s  day)  came 
into  the  studio  when  the  painter  was 
already  famous.  He  Indicated  a  picture 
and  asked  Turner  what  he  wanted  for 
it.  The  master  named  his  price. 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  buyer,  “all 
those  golden  sovereigns  for  so  much 
paint!”  “Oh,”  replied  Turner,  “it’s 
paint  you’re  buying  I  thought  it  was 
pictures.  Here,”  producing  a  half-used 
tube  of  color,  “I’ll  let  you  have  that 
cheap.  Make  your  own  terms.”  And 
turning  his  back  upon  the  astonished 
“patron”  he  went  on  painting. — Boston 
Transcript. 

PAINTING  IRONWORK 

CONSIDERING  the  immense 
quantity  of  steel  work  now  erected 
the  question  of  the  best  paint,  and  the 
best  method  of  applying  the  same,  is 
one  of  very  great  importance.  In  this 
country  the  choice  usually  lies  between 
an  iron  oxide  or  a  lead  paint,  both  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  record.  Some  links  m  the 
anchorage  of  the  old  Hammersmith  sus¬ 
pension  bridge  were  found  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation  when  removed  to 
the  Forth  Bridge,  where  they  were 
employed  for  some  of  the  temporary 
work.  The  pigment  in  this  case  was 
white  lead,  though  ordinarily  this  has  a 
bad  reputation  for  this  class  of  work. 
In  America,  so  called  asphaltum  paints 
have  also  come  largely  into  use  and  in  a 

{Conltnued  on  page  4.) 
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Horses 

The  woman’s  horse,  the  children’s  pony, 
the  coach-horse,  the  trotter,  the  donkey,  the 
farm-horse,  etc.,  will  all  have  their  place 
in  the  excellent  series  of  articles  on  “Which 
Horse?”  soon  to  appear  in  House  and 
Garden.  These  articles  will  stir  up  many 
an  inquiry  on  harness,  wagons,  sulkies, 
road-carts,  farm-wagons,  saddles,  etc. 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
various  needs  for  barn,  stable  and  manger. 
Building  plans  for  up-to-date  stables,  barns 
and  out-buildings  will  be  features,  along 
with  handsomely  finished  photos  of  wide¬ 
awake  animals,  as  well  as  pictures  of  chil¬ 
dren,  women  and  the  horse-lovers  gener¬ 
ally. 


Dairy 

Many  a  proud  owner  of  blooded  stock 
is  a  regular  subscriber  to  House  and  Gar¬ 
den.  We’re  going  to  make  him  a  closer 
friend — make  him  feel  more  brotherly,  give 
him  some  vital  points  on  blooded  milkers ; 
and  get  him  to  correspond  with  us ;  let 
him  criticize,  etc. 

Here  we  shall  stir  up  new  investors  in 
dairy  stock.  They  will  need  all  the  new  and 
old  specialties  in  dairy  lines ;  Stanchions, 
apparatus  of  various  kinds,  books,  separa¬ 
tors,  aerators,  etc.,  etc..  Photos  of  hand¬ 
some  animals,  stock  farms,  their  owners, 
etc.,  will  add  interest  and  pleasure  to  each 
article. 

We  shall  stimulate  demand  by  conscien¬ 
tious  and  judicious  advice  along  all  dairy 
lines  that  will  benefit  subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 
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Poultry 

Hens  are  worth  more  than  our  gold  mines. 
Did  you  know  that? 

Fresh  eggs  for  the  suburban  and  farm  break¬ 
fast,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  make 
us  all  brothers. 

The  pedigreed  hen  is  “coming  to  her  own.” 
Pure-bred  stock  will  be  an  attraction  in  this  new 
department  of  House  and  Garden.  How  to  own 
sanitary  poultry  houses,  what  sort  of  fixtures  to 
select,  how  to  keep  down  lice,  how  to  spray  and 
disinfect  poultry  quarters,  will  be  discussed  cor¬ 
rectly  by  well-informed  workers  who  have  made 
success  on  their  own  account.  How  to  caponize, 
feed  chicks,  prevent  disease ;  to  get  eggs,  pick 
and  market  table  poultry — all  will  be  discussed. 


Bees 

Flowers,  Fruit,  Poultry,  Honey,  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  combination — profitable,  too. 

This  department  will  enlarge  on  the  value  of 
honey  as  a  food;  the  simplicity,  ease,  and  fascina¬ 
tion  in  bee  culture ;  the  value  of  bees  as  pollen- 
izing  agents,  etc.  It  will  give  directions  for 
amateurs,  how  to  start  to  supply  comb  honey  for 
the  table.  It  will  recommend  bee  outfits:  hives, 
books,  breeds  of  bees,  etc.  This  department  will 
certainly  prove  a  money-maker  for  manufacturers 
of  apiarian  supplies.  Photos  of  model  apiaries, 
prominent  beekeepers,  etc.,  will  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  of  each  article. 


Dogs 

Here  is  a  department  every  one  is  interested  in, 
whether  the  owner  of  a  handsome  collie,  English 
bull,  or  a  dog  of  “low  degree.”  Photos  of  various 
breeds  and  cross-strains  from  the  continent  and 
in  America  will  be  features  of  this  kennel  de¬ 
partment. 

Well-informed  fanciers  will  contribute  prac¬ 
tical  articles  on  “How  to  know  and  purchase  a 
good  dog.”  They  will  explain  their  various 
natures  and  value,  as  watch-dogs,  sheep-dogs, 
coach-dogs,  etc. 

Photos  are  on  hand  of  certain  types  which  will 
illustrate  these  talks.  The  advertisers  who  appear 
in  PIousE  AND  Garden  are  certain  to  get  reason¬ 
able  returns. 
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Kennels 


NEWCASTLE  KENNELS.  BROOKLINE.  MASS.— Pedigreed  and 
registered  Scottish  Terriers  and  bitches;  all  ages.  Information 
always  cheerfully  given. 


Smooth  and  Wire  Fox  Terriers, 

Puppies, 

rare  combinations  of  the  best 
prize-winning  blood  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  thousands  of  dollars 
expense  and  years  of  waiting. 

At  Stud.  The  Imported 
International  Winner,  Bclvi- 
dere  Adam  Bede;  Sire  Eng. 
cln  Adam  Bede,  by  Donnington,  ch.  Dominie,  by  ch. 
Pitcher;  Dam,  Asterisk,  by  Eng.  ch  Tosse,  by  ch. 
Veracity,  by  ch.  Visto.  Fee,  S15.  The  noted  winner 
Sabine  Rebel,  Ity  Imp.  ch.  Sabine  Result,  ex.  Imp. 
ch.  Sabine  Stmbeam.  Fee,  $15.  The  prize-winning 
Norfolk  Craftsman,  by  ch.  Norfolk  Richmond,  ex. 
ch.  Norfolk  Handicraft.  ELBERT  E.  GOWEY,  Bracevllle,  III. 


ORNAMENTAL  LAND  and  WATER  FOWL 

Swans,  Geese,  Duck.s,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail, 
Partridges  and  other  rare  birds  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  water  fowl  pinioned  to  prevent  flying.  No  charge  for 
boxing.  Safe  delivery  of  stock  guaranteed. 

I  issue  no  catalogues  or  circulars,  but  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  prices  on  any  birds  desired. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  A,  Darien,  Conn 


tells  you  all  about  the  things  you 
need  to  know  when  planning  to 
build  or  remodel  your  home — 
whether  a  cottage,  villa  or  man- 
sion---the  care  of  a  flower  bed, 
garden  or  lawn. 

Beautifully  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated,  with  sane  and  sensible 
suggestions,  and  examples  in 
every  department  of  House- 
Building,  Decorating  and  Fur¬ 
nishing,  Gardening,  etc.,  by  the 
best  modern  authorities. 

Special  Subscription  Offer 

Send  us  $i.oo  and  the  magazine  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  six  months. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Publishers 

1006  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Yearly  Subscription  Price,  $3.00.  Singl  Copies,  25  Cents. 
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The  Readers’  Library 

Of  Illustrated  Handy  Pocket  Editions  of 

World  Famous  Books 


1.  The  Type  is  as  large  and  as  clear  as  the  type  used  in  the 
usual  large  volumes  of  Standard  Authors. 

2.  Unabridged.  Each  work  is  complete  in  one  volume. 

3.  The  Illustrations  are  an  important  feature.  Each  volume 
contains  from  eight  to  sixteen  beautiful  illustrations.  I'hese 
illustrations  are  not  the  rehashed  old-fashioned  pictures 
usually  found  in  standard  works  but  are  new  and  drawn  by 
prominent  artists  and  interpret  the  stories  with  great  fidelity. 

4.  The  Paper  is  strong  and  opaque.  In  the  volumes  with  a 
great  number  of  pages  imported  Bible  paper  is  used.  This 
paper  is  far  superior  to  India  paper  because  it  makes  the  print 
clearer  and  blacker,  and  the  discouraging  difficulty  of  turning 
the  leaves  of  an  India  paper  book  is  entirely  eliminated. 

5.  The  Binding.  The  volumes  are  bound  uniformly  in  flex¬ 
ible  leather,  with  gold  stamping  on  back,  and  each  volume 
has  the  author’s  autograph  signature  stamped  in  gold 
on  the  side  of  the  book  ;  they  have  gilt  tops  and  ribbon 
markers. 

6.  For  the  bookcase.  The  small  size  of  the  volumes,  the  rich 
binding,  the  desirable  titles,  all  insure  these  books  a  welcome 
in  every  library. 


Price  per  volume,  postpaid,  -  -  Si.oo 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. 


recent  communication  to  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  E. 
Gerber  gives  the  results  of  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  present  state  of  a 
number  of  bridges  which  had  been 
painted  with  one  of  the  above  three 
classes  of  paint.  In  all  cases  rust  was 
found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  occur¬ 
ring  always  in  spots  in  the  center  of  clean 
metal.  Most  of  this,  however,  was  thin, 
and  was  as  had  in  new  structures  as  in 
old. 

It  was,  however,  found  that  the 
iron  oxide  paints  adhered  more  firmly 
to  the  metal  than  the  lead  paints,  only 
one  case  being  found  in  which  the  latter 
adhered  well  and  was  tough.  It  is, 
however,  suggested  that  much  of  this 
brittleness  was  due  to  adulteration  of  the 
oil  by  turpentine,  benzine,  or  other 
petroleum  products.  There  is  more 
likehhood  of  such  adulteration  with  lead 
paints  than  with  iron,  as  they  are  more 
difficult  to  spread,  and  there  is  thus  more 
temptation  to  dilute  the  oil.  In  some 
cases,  bridges  coated  with  iron  oxide 
eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  were  still  in 
good  condition,  without  having  been 
repainted. 

Only  two  of  the  bridges  exam¬ 
ined  had  been  painted  with  carbon 
or  asphaltum  paints,  hut  the  condition 
of  things  in  these  two  cases  was  found  to 
he  not  altogether  sati.sfactory,  as  in 
neither  case  was  the  coating  tough  and 
adherent. 

The  metal  had,  however,  been 
protected  by  them.  Mr.  Gerber  con¬ 
siders  that  too  little  attention  has,  in 
the  past,  been  paid  to  thoroughly  clean¬ 
ing  the  metal  before  the  first  coat  of 
paint  is  applied.  Most  of  the  rust  spots 
found  had  apparently  been  there  from 
the  outset,  and  had  done  no  harm  so 
long  as  not  too  far  advanced.  1  he  best 
plan  of  securing  clean  surfaces,  in  Mr. 
Gerber’s  opinion,  would  be  to  coat  the 
metal  with  linseed  oil  as  it  left  the  rolls. 
— Engl  fleering. 


LEIPSIC’S  MOUNTAIN  OF  ASHES 


'T^HE  city  of  Eeipsic  is  situated  in 
a  plain,  which  is  rather  uninter¬ 
esting  on  account  of  its  monotony.  In 
order  to  bring  a  little  change  into  the 
landscape,  the  City  Council  has,  for  a 
long  time  past,  ordered  the  deposit  of 
ashes  and  refuse  from  the  city  at  one 
certain  point,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  has  risen  some  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  feet,  or  more,  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  This  ash-pile,  which  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people  has  received  the 
euphonious  name  of  “ash  mountain,” 
or  after  the  name  of  the  burgomaster, 
“Monte  Georgi,”  is  situated  outside  the 
city  limits  proper,  in  a  suburb  called 
Rosenthal,  or  “Valley  of  Roses,”  prob¬ 
ably  because  onions  and  othervegetables 
are  raised  there  in  quantity  by  truck  far¬ 
mers.  I  bis  ash-hill  will  now  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  vegetation  at  the  expense  of 
I.eipsic,  the  City  Council  having  appro¬ 
priated  10,000  marks  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  so  proud  of  the  mountain, 
which  they  have  built  with  ashes  and 
patience,  that  they  will  erect  on  the  top 
a  tower,  the  view^  from  w  hich  is  even  now 
being  spoken  of  as  the  great  coming 
attraction  of  Leipsic. — Philadelphia 
Press. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  ANCIENT  BUILDERS 


building  operations  of  the 
ancients  were  often  conducted  on 
a  vast  scale,  and  the  methods  they  used 
to  bring  about  their  results  are  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  in  many  instances. 
These  operations  were  often  on  a  scale 
that  surpasses  anything  in  modern 
times  and  are  in  many  cases  almost 
inconceivable. 

The  Great  Pyramid  is  543  feet  high, 
636  feet  on  the  sides  and  the  base  covers 
eleven  acres.  It  is  built  of  208  layers  of 
stone.  Many  of  the  stones  are  more 
than  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  broad  and 
three  feet  thick. 

From  Thebes  the  French  removed  a 
red  granite  column  ninety-five  feet  high 
and  weighing  210  tons  and  carried  it  to 
Paris.  Many  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  are 
on  a  very  great  scale  and  built  of  exceed- 
ingly  costly  materials. 

Babel,  now  called  Birs  Nimroud, 
built  at  Babylon  by  Belus,  was  used  as 
an  observatory  and  as  a  temple  of  the 
sun.  It  was  composed  of  eight  square 
towers,  one  over  the  other,  in  all  670 
feet  high,  and  the  same  dimensions  on 
each  side  of  the  ground. 

Eight  aqueducts  supplied  the  ancient 
city  of  Rome  with  water,  delivering 
40,000,000  cubic  feet  daily.  The  aque¬ 
duct  of  Claudius  was  forty-seven  miles 
long  and  100  feet  high,  so  as  to  furnish 
the  hills.  That  of  Martia  was  forty- 
one  miles  long,  of  which  thirty-seven 
miles  were  supported  on  7,000  arches 
seventy  feet  high.  These  would  never 
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Three-Color  Process  for 
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Great  American  Lawyers 

is  to  the  American  Bar  what  Lord  Campbeil’s  “Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief  Justices”  is  to  the  English  Bar 

...  BY  ... 

82  Most  Notable  Legal  Writers 

Edited  by  William  Draper  Lewis 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 

The  Most  Important  Legal 
Publication  in  Many  Years 

The  only  adequate  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The 
eminent  authors  have  set  vividly  before  the  reader  the 
personality  of  these  giants  of  the  American  Bar,  the 
events  of  their  lives,  the  leading  influences  of  their 
times,  together  with  much  critical  analysis  and  original 
historical  matter  of  highly  readable  and  interesting 
character.  The  complete  work  gives  a  history  of  the 
legal  profession  and  a  most  illuminating  insight  into 
political  and  social  conditions  at  every  stage  of  national 
developement. 


VOLl-MES 


Specimen  Binding 

One  of  the  5  styles.  Three- 
quarter  calf,  with  red  and  blue 
inlays,  hand-tooled  and  hand¬ 
made  throughout. 


High  Praise  from  High  Places 

HOfi.  JAMES  BRYCE,  British  Ambassador: 

“The  work  forms  an  aid  to  American  history  of  high  worth.” 

HON.  ELIHU  ROOT,  Secretary  of  State: 

“It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  a  work  of  this  kind  so  well  done.’ 

HON.  DAVID  J.  BREWER,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court: 

“It  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.” 


A  SPLENDID  SPECIMEN  OF  BOOK  MAKING 

“  GREAT  AMERICAN  LAWYERS  ”  will  be  issued  in  eight  magnificent  volumes,  in  a  choice  of 
several  bindings  to  suit  the  taste  of  every  purchaser.  Typographically  this  work  is  perfect. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  rare  and  beautiful,  paper  and  print  are  of  the  finest^  '' 
quality  and  the  bindings  exquisite.  Volumes  I  and  11  are  now  ready. 


Special  Inducement  for  Advance  Subscribers 

A  very  liberal  arrangement  is  made  for  advance  subscriptions.  No  advance  pay¬ 
ments  are  required  before  delivery.  Send  for  full  details  of  this  offer.  Pros¬ 
pectus  showing  specimens  of  binding  and  complete  description  of  this  work 
sent  on  application. 


FULL  INFORMATION  FREE 

Fill  in  the  corner  coupon,  cut  out  and  mail  it  to-day.  All  inquiries 
gladly  answered  without  any  obligation  to  purchase.  This  work  > 
can  be  obtained  only  through  authorized  agents  or  direct  of  the 
Publishers. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


The  John 
C.  Winston  Co. 
1006>16  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  particu¬ 
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‘Great  American  Lawyers” 
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The  Incomparable  Scenic  Route 

It  includes  LAKE  ONTARIO,  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS  (America’s 
Venice),  all  the  marvelous  RAPIDS,  AIONTREAL,  quaint  old  QUEBEC, 
MURRAY  BAY,  TADOUSAC,  and  the  far-famed  SAGUENAY  RIVER. 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  guide,  “Niagara  to  the  Sea” 

a  HOS.  HENRa  ,  1  RAFFic  Manager,  Department  X.  Montreal,  Canada 


For  the  convenience  of  subscribers  our  Subscription  Department 
will  receive  subscriptions  for  all  magazines  and  periodicals  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  price. 
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Reproductions  of  Exclusive  English  Models  at 
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The  Largest  Collection  of  English  Furniture 
in  America. 


A.  J.  Crawford  Co. 

251-255  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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have  been  built  had  the  Romans  known 
that  water  will  always  rise  to  the  level 
of  its  surface. 

The  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus, 
was  425  feet  long  and  225  feet  broad, 
while  the  roof  was  supported  by  127 
columns,  each  sixty  feet  high.  It  re¬ 
quired  220  years  to  build  the  temple. — 
New  York  Herald. 


HOW  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  VENDOME 
COLUMN  WAS  RUINED 

TOURING  the  past  century  one  of 
the  most  enormous  monuments 
which  were  attempted  in  bronze  was 
the  celebrated  Vendome  Column.  The 
French  Government  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  an  iron-founder  who  had 
never  been  engaged  with  either  the 
modeling  or  casting  of  bronze;  the 
Government  engaged  to  supply  him  with 
the  cannon  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  during  the 
campaign  of  1805  in  (|uantity  sufficient 
to  found  the  monument.  Knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  phenomena  which  the  fusion 
of  bronze  offers,  he  discovered  when  he 
had  completed  two-thirds  of  the  column 
that  he  had  used  up  all  his  metal, 
kmough  bronze  had  been  served  out  to 
him  to  complete  the  monument,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  the  full  amount. 
Ruin  stared  him  in  the  face.  In  order 
to  get  out  of  his  difficulty  he  melted 
up  his  scoriae  and  mixed  the  metal  with 
some  cheap  refuse  which  he  bought,  and 
so  managed  to  finish  the  founding. 
1  hese  castings  were  discovered  to  be 
full  of  flaws,  and  the  work  was  stopped, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  founder, 
d  he  moulding  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  bas-relief  was  so  ill-executed  that  the 
chiselers  employed  to  repair  the  defects 
removed  no  less  than  seventy  tons  of 
bronze,  which  became  their  perquisite 
in  addition  to  £\i,ooo  paid  for  their 
Vdhov.-  Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Bntlder 


CALIFORNIA  EARTHQUAKES 

/V  “CATALOGUE  of  Earthcpiakes 
^  ^  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  1769  to 
1897,”  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden,  forms  No. 
1,087  “Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections.”  In  compiling  this  cata¬ 
logue,  Dr.  Holden  had  in  view  the 
determination  of  the  general  facts  as  to 
distribution  of  earthquake  shocks,  as  to 
topographic  areas,  as  to  time,  intensity 
etc.,  and  also  the  characteristics  of  partic- 

(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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BIRMINGHAM  AND  HIGHBURY 

OWEVER  interesting  and  instructive  the  great  facto¬ 
ries  of  Birmingham  may  be,  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  to  the  average  visitor  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  city  is  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Chamberlain,  a  man  who  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  bis  splendid  services  for  their  city 
as  well  as  for  Great  Britain. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  busy,  practical  aspect  of  Birm¬ 
ingham  are  the  beautifully  kept  grounds,  the  extensive 
orchid  and  palm  houses  and  the  charming  residence  itself 
of  this  justly  celebrated  personage.  Elizabeth  Prescott 
Lawrence,  who  has  but  recently  returned  from  England, 
contributes  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  city  and  punctu¬ 
ates  the  descriptions  of  Highbury  with  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs  which  fully  illustrate  its  attractiveness  and  beauty. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CARNIVOROUS  PLANTS 

S.  Leonard  Bastin  writes  of  the  tendency  to-day  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  whatever  line  our  hobbies  lead  us.  That  this  may 
lead  to  gathering  under  one  roof  many  specimens  of  queer 
and  unusual  plants  he  demonstrates  by  illustrating  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants  of  the  Insectivorous  species.  Strange  forms 
these,  alluring  traps  for  the  unwary  fly  or  insect  that  is  led 
by  curiosity  to  a  minute  examination  of  their  marvelous 
mechanisms. 

NEW  YORK’S  IMPROVED  TENEMENTS— II 

In  the  September  number,  Mr.  John  W.  Russell  will  con¬ 
clude  his  paper  under  the  above  caption.  Having  pointed  out 
in  a  previous  issue  the  grievous  errors  formerly  committed  in 
the  planning  of  such  buildings  and  having  discussed  the  new 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  to  prevent  recurrence  of  those 
errors  and  to  generally  improve  the  conditions  existing  in 
these  congested  places,  he  presents  in  this  final  talk  results 
which  have  been  accomplished  and  illustrates  the  article 
with  photographs  of  some  of  the  more  notable  buildings 
designed  and  built  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  under  the 
new  laws  regulating  such  buildings. 

“  HOP-TOADS  ” 

Of  all  the  Insectivorous  amphibians  none  are  of  greater 
value  to  the  gardeners  than  the  lowly  hop-toad.  Ella  M. 
Beals  says  that  the  study  she  has  made  of  them  demon¬ 
strates  that  in  each  twenty-four  hours  they  consume  insects, 
worms,  etc.,  in  quantity  equal  to  four  times  their  stomach 
capacity.  She  says  also  that  they  have  been  cruelly  maligned, 
that  they  are  harmless,  and  possess  much  intelligence,  and 
in  their  lowly  way,  much  beauty. 


FORCING  BULBS 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  flowers  of  bulbous 
plants  that  will  be  needed  next  Easter.  Tbe  best  varieties 
— those  most  suitable  for  forcing,  and  which  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  house  culture,  as  well  as  howto  obtain 
these  results  are  carefully  explained  by  Eben  E.  Rexford. 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Rexford’s  work  and 
know  that  his  suggestions  and  advice  are  practical,  and  if 
followed  that  they  will  be  rewarded  with  unqualified 
success. 

SOME  COUNTRY  CLUBS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 

The  Country  Club,  which  has  spread  its  influence  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  an  institution  that  has 
come  to  stay,  and  has  been  welcomed  by  all  branches  of  the 
social  world.  Of  several  such  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  Miss  Mary  Hodges  gives  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrates  with  photographs  showing  attrac¬ 
tive  housings  and  picturesque  surroundings. 

WARMING  HOMES  BY  WATER— II 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Moses  concludes  in  the  September  issue 
his  talks  on  the  warming  of  homes  by  water.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  point  to  the  superiority  of  this  method  of  domestic 
heating  for  the  following  reasons: 

Simplicity  of  Operation;  Economy,  more  heat  being  gen¬ 
erated  with  less  fuel;  Cleanliness,  freedom  from  gas,  dirt  or 
dust;  Safety,  fire  or  explosion  practically  impossible;  Auto¬ 
matic  Regulation  of  Boiler,  maintaining  uniform  room 
temperature.  Truly  a  convincing  array  of  evidence. 

WHERE  TO  GO  FOR  A  TOUR 

While  every  person  owning  an  automobile  or  motor  car 
probably  has  certain  general  ideas  of  where  he  will  go  on 
the  next  trip,  still  all  will  be  glad  of  tbe  suggestions  offered 
by  Harry  Wilkin  Perry  on  this  subject.  So  many  tilings 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  that  specific  and 
definite  plans  must,  of  course,  be  formulated  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  suit  the  conditions  by  which  he  is  controlled.  What 
“  the  other  fellow  ”  has  done,  however,  sometimes  makes 
what  we  do  a  much  more  simple  undertaking. 

MANTELS 

The  importance  of  the  Mantel  or  Chimney  Piece  in  the 
decorative  scheme  of  a  room  is  interestingly  discussed  in  a 
fully  illustrated  article  by  Alice  S.  Smitb.  Types  of  man¬ 
tels  appropriate  to  various  styles  of  rooms  in  moderate 
priced  houses  are  shown. 
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Free  Advice 
on  Decoration 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  Correspondence 
Department  of  “  House  and  Garden”  has  necessi¬ 
tated  the  opening  of  a  new  Department  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are  building,  dec¬ 
orating  or  furnishing  their  homes.  Beginning  with  the 
new  year  “  House  and  Garden  ”  offers  its  readers  a  House 
Finishing,  Decorating,  Furnishing  and  Purchasing  Service 
which  is  complete  in  detail  and  thoroughly  practical.  Full 
color  suggestions  for  the  exterior  of  the  house  will  be 
supplied  with  recommendations  of  proper  materials  to 
obtain  the  results.  For  the  interior,  the  treatment  of 
standing  woodwork  and  floors,  the  selection  of  tiles,  hard¬ 
ware  and  fixtures  will  be  considered  and  specifically 
recommended,  with  the  addresses  of  firms  from  whom 
these  goods  may  be  obtained.  Samples  of  wall  coverings 
and  drapery  materials  will  be  sent  and  selections  of  rugs 
and  furniture  made.  When  desired,  the  goods  will  be 
purchased  and  shipped  to  the  inquirer;  the  lowest  retail 
prices  are  quoted  on  all  materials. 

This  Department  of  Decoration  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  MARGARET  GREENLEAF,  whose  successful 
work  as  an  interior  Designer  and  Decorator  is  well  known. 
Address  all  communications  to  Editorial  Department 
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Thread  &  Thrum 
Rugs 

are  different  from  all  other  rugs,  as  you  can 
have  the  color  scheme  made  to  harmonize 
with  your  requirements.  Wool  or  camel’s 
hair  weft,  heavy  and  durable.  If  yoiir 
dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write  for  color 
card  and  price  list  to 

Arnold,  Constable,  d;  Co.,  Distributing  Agents, 
New  York. 

THE  THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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WORLD’S  WORK 
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Winston  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ular  shocks.  The  result  is  a  history 
of  earthquakes  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
disturbances  being  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally  and  briefly  discussed  in  an  intro¬ 
duction.  As  many  of  the  earthquakes 
of  California  are  very  local  phenomena, 
which  depend  upon  local  causes  for 
their  production,  no  very  definite  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  found  with  reference  to 
them.  An  arrangement  of  the  shocks 
according  to  seasons  shows  that  for 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  at 
large  shocks  occur  with  about  equal 
frequency  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry 
seasons.  The  records  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose  shocks  are  ii'.ore  frequent  in  the 
rainy  season  than  in  the  dry.  Dr. 
Holden  suggests  that  in  any  future  study 
of  California  earthquakes, special  regions 
ought  to  he  selected  for  examination, 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  origin 
of  the  local  shocks.  The  data  he  has 
obtained  seem  to  indicate  that  the  greater 
number  of  California  earthquakes  have 
been  the  result  of  faulting  in  underlying 
strata,  rather  than  due  to  volcanic  causes 
directly.  With  regard  to  damage  to 
life  and  property  caused  by  the  earth¬ 
quakes  recorded  it  is  concluded  that  the 
earthquakes  of  a  whole  century  in 
California  have  been  less  destructive 
than  the  tornadoes  or  floods  of  a  single 
year  in  other  parts  of  the  States. — 
Nature,  1898. 


DO  TELEPHONE  WIRES  MITIGATE 
LIGHTNING  STROKES  ? 

Td  has  long  been  held  from  practical 
experience  that  the  network  of 
wires  now  found  in  many  towns  pro¬ 
tects  those  places  from  the  effects  of 
lightning,  and  probably  also  prevents 
many  thunderstorms  from  breaking  over 
them.  An  official  inquiry  has  been 
recently  made  in  Germany  as  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  telephone  wires  on 
atmospheric  electricity,  with  a  view  to 
set  at  rest  the  question  whether  danger 
from  lightning  stroke  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  a  close  network  of  wires. 

The  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  wires 
tend  to  weaken  the  violence  and  dimin¬ 
ish  the  danger  of  lightning  stroke. 
Returns  obtained  from  three  hundred 
and  forty  towns  provided,  and  from 
five  hundred  and  sixty  not  provided, 
with  a  telephone  system,  show  that  the 
danger  varies  in  the  proportion  of  i  to 
4.6  between  the  two  cases. — Invetition. 
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A  Summer  Home  at  Sewickley,  Pa. 

By  H.  M.  PHELPS 


Handsome  and  imposing  in  its  well-propor¬ 
tioned  English  lines  but  not  assertive  or 
ostentatious  is  the  summer  home  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Jones,  widow  of  the  late  founder 
and  senior  member  of  the  great  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  This 
excellent  example  of  English  domestic  architecture 
adorns  one  of  the  highest  points  of  Sewickley  Heights, 
the  seat  of  the  Tuxedo  Colony  of  the  steel  metropolis, 
sixteen  miles  from  the  business  center  of  tbe  city,  on 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad. 
Sewickley  borough,  lying  just  below  this  colony  of 
magnificent  country  estates,  is  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable,  high-class  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  and  this 


is  saying  much,  for  no  other  large  city  in  the  United 
States  has  a  greater  number  of  really  fine  and  beauti¬ 
ful  residences,  although  it  is  true  that  single  homes  in 
New  York  City  cost  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  as  any 
to  be  found  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  house  stands  in  the  midst  of  spacious  grounds 
covering  almost  fifty  acres,  the  site  being  most 
happily  chosen  as  it  is  of  a  commanding  nature  and 
affords  a  superb  panoramic  view  of  the  rolling,  green 
hills  of  the  Heights  for  miles  around.  While  its  situa¬ 
tion  is  high  it  is  at  the  same  time  amply  screened  from 
the  public  road  by  a  fine,  old  hemlock  hedge  and 
the  grounds  thus  have  that  air  of  privacy  which  is 
the  chief  charm  of  the  English  country  place.  The 


THE  HALL 
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THK  VERANDA  AND  TERRACE 


here,  the  colors  being  suhdued  enough  to  take  away 
any  semblance  of  loudness  or  garishness,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  dignity  and  strength.  And  the 
picture  in  colors  formed  by  the  house  harmonizes 
beautifully  with  the  frame  of  the  picture,  the  smooth, 
green  sward,  the  dark  emerald  of  the  shrubbery  and 
the  white  of  the  macadam  roadways  and  paths.  Not 
the  least  pleasing  of  the  features  of  this  picture  is  the 
finely  designed  roof,  which  fits  into  the  balance  of 
the  architectural  scheme  perfectly. 

In  the  design  of  the  interior  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  are  the  dominant  notes.  The  house  is  in  the 
form  of  an  L  with  a  large  center  hall  in  the  front, 
flanked  by  the  library  and  the  dining-room,  and  in  the 
rear  of  these  are  the  living-room  and  the  billiard- 
room,  with  the  broad,  handsome  staircase  between. 
The  L  is  made  up  of  the  service  portion  of  the  house, 
the  kitchen,  two  pantries,  servants’  dining-room  and 
cold-room,  equipped  with  facilities  for  icing  and 
keeping  foods  fresh. 

This  comfort  and  convenience  is  allied  with  ele¬ 
gance  and  solidity  as  witness  the  roomy,  spacious 
hall  with  its  splendid,  beamed  ceiling  and  paneled 
wainscoting,  reminding  oneof  those  magnificent  coun¬ 
try  homes  of  the  British  aristocracy.  The  finish  of  the 
hall  is  entirely  of  wood,  rich,  deep-grained  oak,  and 
with  the  stately  fireplace  gives  the  room  the  character 


greatest  care  has  been  exercised  m  the  laying  out  of 
the  grounds  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  gardens  in 
connection  with  the  house,  so  that,  while  the  entire 
place  is  hut  a  few  years  old,  it  yet  possesses  the  quality 
of  the  well-established  estate  which  has  grown  into 
harmony  with  age. 

The  key-note  of  the  house  is  comfort — and  of  the 
most  solid  form.  It  was  designed  for  such.  Its 
owner  instinctively  disliked  anything  savoring  of 
ostentation  or  the  flaunting  of  wealth  although  he  was 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  a 
district  famous  for  multi-millionaires.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a  man  of  rare  good  taste  and  knew  how 
to  appreciate  the  artistic  and  the  elegant.  Both  of 
th  ese  he  desired  when  he  bought  the  costly  site  for  his 
Sewickley  Heights  mansion,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  got  them.  In  the  design  of  the  house 
the  architects,  Messrs  Rutan  &  Russell  of  Pittsburgh, 
achieved  a  distinct  triumph  along  the  lines  of  even 
and  graceful  proportion.  There  is  nothing  jarring  in 
the  picture  presented  by  the  stately  exterior,  the 
splendid  porticoes,  with  their  graceful,  white  columns 
and  artistic  top-rail  contrasting  effectively  with  the 
rich  red  brick  of  the  first  story  and  the  dark,  stained, 
half-timber  work  of  the  second. 

Color  harmony,  that  almost  indispensable  requisite 
of  a  successful,  pleasing  country  house,  is  to  be  found 
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THE  DINING-ROOM 

of  the  best  class  of  old  English  houses.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  hardwood  floors  is  the  universal  rule. 
Besides  the  main  entrance  from  the  front,  access  to 
the  hall  is  had  through  a  side  hallway  leading  from 
the  porte-cochere  and  between  the  library  and  the 
billiard-room.  All  the 
furniture  in  the  hall  is 
of  such  design  as  to 
harmonize  with  the 
English  architecture. 

Over  the  fireplace  is  a 
fine  oil  painting  of  the 
late  B.  E.  Jones,  Sr. 

One  of  the  striking 
and  imposing  features 
of  the  hall  is  the  stair- 
casewhich  occupies  the 
rear  and  is  lighted  from 
the  landing. 

The  library,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful 
rooms  in  the  house,  is 
finished  simply  and 
quietly  in  rich,  Italian 
walnut,  and  with  its 
decorations  toning  in 
character  with  the 
quality  of  the  wood¬ 
work,  possesses  the 
atmosphere  which  a 
library,  in  the  real 


sense  of  the  word, 
should  have.  And  it 
maybe  stated  that  it 
is  well  stocked  with 
choice  editions  of  the 
world’s  classics. 

Of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  character,  as  far 
as  woodwork  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  living- 
room,  of  generous 
size,  located,  like  the 
library,  in  the  front  of 
the  house  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall 
from  which  it  opens. 
This  room  is  finished 
in  the  simplest  pos¬ 
sible  manner  with 
white  woodwork  and 
furnished  so  as  to  be 
desirable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  for  summer  use. 
At  one  end  of  it  is  a 
spacious  sun  porch,  en¬ 
closed  entirely  with 
folding  metal  s  a  s  h  , 
which  can  be  opened  altogether  or  closed  at  will. 
The  view  of  the  Sewickley  Hills  from  this  sun  porch 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  on  the 
whole  estate. 

Back  of  the  living-room  is  the  dining-room 


THE  BILLIARD-ROOM 
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finished  in  Colonial  white  and  mahogany,  a  most 
attractive  apartment  with  an  ahundance  ol  day¬ 
light.  One  of  its  charming  features  is  the  lovely 
view  to  be  had  of  the  hig  flower  garden  at  the  base  of 
the  five  windows  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  room. 
The  entrance  to  the  dining-room  is  through  the 
center  hall.  In  the  rear  of  the  latter  is  a  long,  nar¬ 
rower  hall  leading  to  the  service  portion  of  the  house 
and  terminating  at  a  porch  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
'fhe  place,  by  the  way,  is  well  supplied  with  porches, 
there  being  the  magnificent  ones  on  the  front  and  on 
the  side  where  the  library  and  billiard-room  are 
located  and  a  fourth  in  the  rear  near  the  kitchen. 

The  hilliard-room,  like  the  hall,  has  a  fine,  beamed 
ceding  and  wainscoting,  all  m  oak,  and  contains  a 
handsome  and  quaint  stone  fireplace  with  seats  at  the 
side  and  a  hig  stag’s  head  surmounting  the  mantel. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  room  are  artistic  cue  racks  and 
other  provisions  for  taking  care  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  popular  game  to  which  the  place  is  dedicated. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  house  are  nine  bedrooms, 
all  generous  in  size  and  well  lighted,  and  five  bath¬ 
rooms.  The  finish  is  Colonial  white.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  house  the  design  and  furnishing  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  is  simple  and  there  is  a  soothing  and  restful 
atmosphere  imparted  to  them. 

The  surroundings  of  the  house  have  been  intelli¬ 
gently  laid  out  and  the  planting  and  placing  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  flower  beds  and  other  scenic  accessories  called 
for  more  than  ordinary  skill.  At  the  main  entrance 
leading  off  from  the  Watson  Road,  an  excellent 


macadam  driveway  from  Sewickley  to  the  Heights,  is 
an  imposing  and  massive  gateway  of  brick  and  terra¬ 
cotta  with  handsome,  wrought  iron  gate,  designed  by 
Rutan  &  Russell.  Conspicuous  in  the  horticultural 
scheme  is  the  aquatic  garden,  a  beautiful  pond  full 
of  rare  and  costly  plants,  while  towering  beside  it  is 
the  artistic  water-tower,  designed  to  conform  with 
the  lines  of  the  house.  In  the  basement  of  the  water- 
tower  is  a  power  plant  for  supplying  power  to  the 
estate.  In  years  to  come  the  place  will  possess  a 
pine  forest,  hundreds  of  pines  now  being  set  out. 

There  is  quite  a  colony  of  outbuildings,  including 
a  large,  handsome  stable  and  coach  house,  finished 
m  Georgia  yellow  pine;  a  poultry  house  of  the  most 
modern  design,  with  commodious  “runs”  for  the 
finely-bred  stock;  a  hostler’s  dwelling;  costly  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories,  full  to  overflowing  with  all 
kinds  of  floral  beauties  and  rare  plants,  and  last,  hut 
not  least,  a  complete  farm  barn  of  large  dimensions. 
The  conservatories  are  unusually  up  to  date.  There 
is  also  a  market  garden  attached  to  the  place.  All  the 
buildings  are  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  English 
architecture  of  the  house  and  form  fitting  parts  of  one 
comprehensive  picture  of  aristocratic  country  life. 

In  the  stables  are  quartered  a  number  of  blooded 
horses,  hackneys,  coach  steeds  and  riding  equines 
that  have  won  coveted  blue  ribbons  and  medals  in 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  horse 
shows.  The  carriage  house  contains  some  of  the 
swellest  rigs  to  be  seen  in  Greater  Pittsburgh.  There 
are  also  some  fine  dogs  on  the  estate. 
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WHAT  sort  of  frame  should  I  select  lor 
this  picture  ?  is  a  question  commonly 
asked.  The  picture  may  he  an  etch- 
ing,  print,  water-color,  photograph,  or  study  in  oil. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  people  who,  fully  competent  to  go 
to  the  shops  or  stores  and  select  various  articles 
for  furnishing 
their  homes — and 
make  appropriate 
selections  too  — 
when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of 
frames,  confess 
themselves  to  he 
entirely  at  sea. 

In  many  homes 
of  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  pic¬ 
tures  have  been 
stored  away  in  clos¬ 
ets, fine  photographs 
or  prints  have 
been  allowed  to 
curl  up  or  become 
otherwise  damaged, 
because,  as  a 
lady  remarked 
the  other  day, 

“Frames  cost  too 
much!  If  I  take 
this  to  so  and  so, 

I  pay  for  the 
‘know  how,’  if  I 
go  to  a  cheap  place,  it  won’t  be  done  properly — 
they  don’t  know  any  more  about  it  than  I  do.” 
And  such  a  statement  is  entirely  logical.  Where  the 
cost  of  an  article  must  be  carefully  considered,  it 
certainly  is  no  economy  to  pay  two  or  three  times  the 
actual  value  for  the  “know  how.” 

But  why  should  there  not  be  just  as  simple  and  as 
comprehensive  rules  for  choosing  appropriate  frames 
as  in  the  choice  of  a  chair,  a  bit  of  drapery,  or  a  rug  ? 


In  the  first  place,  let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  a 
frame  is  merely  a  border  to  enclose  the  picture  and  to 
separate  it  from  other  objects  in  the  room  or  gallery. 
Its  object  is  entirely  to  concentrate  the  vision  on  what 
is  within  the  four  connecting  walls.  A  bit  of 
landscape  seen  through  a  half  opened  window, 
appears  brighter,  more  intensified  in  color,  because, 

confined  within 
the  boundaries 
of  the  window- 
frame,  the  eye  goes 
immediately  to  the 
glow  of  light.  This 
is  due  to  the  law  of 
contrast  —  of  dark 
against  light. 

What  the  win¬ 
dow  itself  is  like 
or  how  constructed, 
is  not  at  first  evi¬ 
dent,  neither  should 
it  he  in  a  picture. 
Ihe  frame  must 
always  he  secon¬ 
dary  to  the  picture. 

Here  it  might 
also  he  well  to  add 
that  for  the  best 
“showing  off”  or 
setting  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  matter 
does  not  end  with 
the  frame.  If  this 
is  to  he  secondary, 
so  must  be  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper  or  drapery 
behind  the  frame.  Many  a  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  object  is  hidden  under  a  bushel,  because  the 
eye  is  not  given  a  chance  to  see  it,  the  vision  is 
confused  by  a  glaring  scroll  or  a  hodge-podge  of 
other  objects.  The  Japanese  in  their  homes  never 
expose  at  one  time  hut  a  single  objet  d'art  to  attract 
and  please  the  eye.  The  beauty  of  the  cloi¬ 
sonne  vase,  carved  bit  of  ivory  or  jade,  is  set  off  by 


AN  ORIENTAL  STREET  BY  ADDISON  T.  MILLAR 
The  elaborate  pattern  of  the  gold  frame  is  offset  by  the  severe 
lines  of  the  picture 
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ORIENTAL  HEAD  EY  ADDISON  T.  MILLAR 
Hat  frame  with  carved  surface  finished  in  dull  bronze 

unobtrusive  pedestal  and  is  relieved  by  the  simplest, 
most  severe  backp;round. 

O  ^ 

A  well-to-do  business  man  whose  bachelor  (juarters 


AN  ETCHING  OE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Framed  m  a  Hat  moulding  of  dark  Circassian  walnut 

were  crowded  with  scores  of  pictures,  recently  made 
this  remark,  “1  here  isn’t  an  oil,  water-color,  or 
engraving  here  that  1  didn’t  pay  a  good  price  for, 
hut  why  is  it  that  they  do  not  show  off  to  better 


A  PORTRAIT  BY  WILLIAM  E.  PLIMPTON 
F  ramed  in  a  “  Whistler  Pattern  ” 


PICTURE  BY  ADDISON  T.  MILLAR 
Dull  bronze  frame  of  his  own  pattern 
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1.  Beautiful  Modern  Pattern  for  toned  frame 

2.  Distinctive  Carton-Pierre  frame  for  burnished  finish 

3.  Whistler  Pattern.  Severe  type  for  bronze  or  black 


advantage  and  give  me  the  same  satisfaction  as  when 
I  purchased  them  ?”  The  answer  seemed  simple 
enough.  There  existed  such  an  assortment  of  ill- 
chosen  frames  and  such  chaos  of  arrangement,  that 
the  eye  became  distracted,  it  could  not  rest  for  an 
instant  on  any  one  spot. 

Simplicity  is  the  first  essential  in  all  decoration. 
In  the  case  stated,  the  water-colors  and,  prints, 
naturally  lighter  in  key  than  the  oils,  should  be 
placed  by  themselves  on  the  walls  of  the  apartment 
best  lighted  from  the  windows  or  from  artificial 
means.  The  oils,  arranged  about  two  or  three  of 
the  strongest  canvases  (which  could  bear  more  or 
less  massive  frames)  would  require  but  narrow,  inex¬ 
pensive  flat  moulding. 

Large  pictures  hung  in  a  small  room  give  a 
cramped  feeling,  a  sense  of  oppression.  The  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  a  scheme  often  resorted  to  by  students, 
that  is  by  crowding  the  walls  with  every  sort  of  photo¬ 
graph,  trophy  or  colored  print,  produces  the  same 
result. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  a  good  rule  to  hang 
pictures  so  that  the  center  will  be  on  a  level  with 
the  eye.  This  depends,  however,  on  the  furnish¬ 
ings  of  the  room.  When  the  furniture  is  of  irreg¬ 
ular  size,  that  is,  for  example,  a  high  bookcase 


PAINTING  BY  SEIGNAC 
The  frame,  while  ornate,  is  entirely  secondary  to  the 
picture.  Courtesy  of  the  Schultbeis  Galleries 


on  one  side,  a  low  table  on  another,  a  desk  of  medium 
height  on  still  another,  pictures  need  to  be  placed 
above  and  away  from  the  several  pieces  to  leave  a 
more  or  less  uniform  margin  about  them. 

A  frame  may  be  a  beautiful  piece  of  carving  in 
itself,  but  to  the  vision  it  must  be  subordinate  to 
what  is  inside.  An  oil  painting,  rich  in  color  or  bold 
and  vigorous  in  treatment,  demands  a  frame  of  bold 
pattern.  Burnished  gold  gives  the  richest  result, 
but  for  an  inexpensive  substitute,  a  deep  frame  of 
black  with  a  narrow  line  of  gold  on  the  inner  edge 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  Sometimes  the  delicacy 
or  texture  of  a  painted  object  may  be  intensified  by 
violent  contrast.  Professor  Lazar,  a  well-known 
instructor  in  Paris,  once  made  this  remark  to  his 
young  women  students:  “For  your  flower  pieces, 
use  a  frame  with  an  ugly  ornament.”  A  picture 
having  a  complicated  foreground,  such  as  shrubbery, 
grass  or  flowers,  requires  a  frame  with  an  inner 
flat  surface.  A  sunset  would  never  look  well  in 
a  bright  gold  frame.  It  would  “glow”  to  best 
advantage  in  a  dull  setting.  In  the  landscape  by 
William  E.  Plimpton,  you  will  note  that  the  frame 
is  of  the  severest  pattern,  having  a  deep  flat  bevel 
to  carry  the  eye  into  the  canvas  as  through  an  open 
window.  The  original  is  finished  in  a  dull  bronze. 
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Many  of  our  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  to-day  strongly  ob¬ 
ject  to  bright  Irames.  Gold 
leaf  is  used  in  the  finish,  hut 
the  surface  is  afterwards 
glazed  over  with  oil  or  varnish 
mixed  with  pigment,  and  the 
indentures  or  crevices  in  the 
pattern  are  allowed  to  fill  up 
more  or  less,  so  that  an  old  or 
very  subdued  tone  may  be 
obtained.  There  may  he  a 
partial  excuse  for  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  frame  in  the  case  of  a 
very  small  hut  valuable  pic¬ 
ture,  which  can  then  he  com¬ 
pared  to  a  rare  jewel  in  a  costly 
setting.  In  the  “Oriental 
Street,”  by  Addison  T.  Mil¬ 
lar,  (reproduced  here,)  the 
numerous  severe  architectural 
lines  of  the  picture  require  a 
frameof  rich  elaborate  pattern. 

This  has  produced  a  harmonv 
by  contrast.  Of  the  numerous 
painters  who  design  their  own 
frames,  there  is  a  certain 
member  of  the  Boston  fraternity  who  is  perhaps 
better  known  at  present  for  these  designs,  than 
for  his  canvases,  d  he  frames  are  of  wood  carved 
by  hand,  and  then  gilded  over  an  under  surface  of 
red  in  imitation  of  old  Italian  and  other  antique 
specimens.  d  he  leaf  is  rubbed  through  in  places 
to  allow  the  red  to  show,  thus  giving  a  rich  anticjue 
tone.  1  his  same  method  of  gilding  was  introduced 
in  New  ddirk  years  ago  by  a  certain  gilder  who  had 


A  LANDSCAPE  BY  WILLIAM  K.  PLIMPTON 
Deep  frame  of  roughly  sawed  boards  toned  a  dull  bronze 

been  associated  with  the  famous  Lembach  firm  of 
Munich. 

James  McNeil  Whistler,  who  obtained  much  of 
his  knowledge  of  “picture  making”  from  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  also  followed  their  example  in  the  choice  of 
unobtrusive,  almost  severe  ornamentation.  The 
“  Wdiistler  Patterns,”  which  for  simplicity  of  line  and 
ornament  have  rarel\'  been  excelled,  were  not,  until 
quite  recently,  obtainable  in  this  country.  To-day, 
however,  a  large  framing  establish¬ 
ment  on  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City, 
carries  several  of  these  designs  in 
stock.  1  hey  are  from  two  to  eight 
inches  wide  when  made  up,  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  tones  of  bronze  or  in  black, 
and  are  remarkably  inexpensive.  In 
the  reproduction  of  a  portrait  by  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Plimpton,  the  “Whistler  Pat¬ 
tern”  of  frame  with  its  fiat  surfaces 
and  delicate  fiuting,  is  not  only  in 
good  keeping  with,  but  even  adds  a 
sense  of  aristocratic  dignity  to,  the 
picture. 

In  the  f  raming  of  etchings,  Wdiistler 
has  said  that  the  frame  begins  with 
the  white  mat.  It  necessarily  follows 
that  the  outside  pattern  must  be  very 
simple.  If  the  etching  is  light  in  tone, 
use  a  very  narrow  white  moulding  or 
passe-partout;  if  it  is  strong  in  blacks, 
A  WATER-COLOR  BY  WALLER  HARTSON,  FRAMED  CLOSE  a  dark  natural  wood  or  black  frame 
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is  best.  The  same  rules  will  apply  to  prints.  With 
water-colors,  the  mat  plays  an  important  part.  A 
strong,  vigorous  water-color  is  richer  in  effect  in  a 
bronze  mat;  a  delicate  aquarelle  is  best  suited  to  a 
white  mat.  The  frame  for  a  water-color,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  etching,  may  be  the  simplest  sort  of  flat 
or  rounded  moulding,  and  with  a  white  mat,  may 
be  in  white  or  gold,  but,  with  a  gold  mat,  it  should 
also  be  in  gold.  This  may  be  a  natural  wood  gilded, 
as  chestnut  for  example,  or  a  more  expensive  fire 
gilt  or  leaf.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  simple 
Florentine  or  lacework  patterns  that  are  in  good 
taste,  but  any  sort  of  ornament  that  is  shoddy  in 
finish  will  most  certainly  tend  to  cheapen  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  picture.  A  very  good  oil  may  appear  of 
little  value  in  a  cheap-look¬ 
ing  frame,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mediocre  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  much  enhanced 
in  a  thoroughly  good  frame. 

The  writer  has  seen  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Vesey 
street  firm  a  display  of 
water-colors  framed  close, 
as  one  would  frame  an  oil. 

Without  mats  of  any 
description,  they  were 
extremely  effective  as  were 
also  sundry  little  sketches 
framed  as  “thumb  bits,” 
in  Whistler  patterns.  Here 
also  were  well- executed 
studies  and  canvases  framed 
in  the  popularCarton-Pierre 
designs,  substitutes  for 
higb-pricedgold  leaf  frames, 
and,  because  of  their  depth, 
particularly  well  adapted  for 
landscapes.  Metal  leaf, 
practically  as  effective  and 
as  durable  as  gold,  is  used 
on  the  flat  surfaces,  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  ornaments  only,  being  finished  in  burn¬ 
ished  gold.  This  “Dutch  Metal,”  combined  with 
the  method  of  manufacturing  the  design,  reduces 
the  cost  from  one-third  to  a  full  half.  As  an  example, 
one  may  purchase  a  beautiful  Carton-Pierre  frame 
with  shadow  box  and  glass  for  a  ten  by  fourteen 
inch  canvas  at  ^lo  or  ^12.  This  means  a  frame  of 
fairly  good  size,  its  outside  proportions  approxima¬ 
ting  about  twenty-two  by  twenty-six  inches. 

A  shadow  box  is  manifold  in  its  usefulness.  It 
not  only  protects  tbe  frame,  but  it  gives  deeper, 
richer  effect,  and  isolates  the  picture  from  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  The  French  Sweep  frame,  a 
reproduction  of  the  old  Louis  XIV.  and  XVI. 
periods,  is  not  only  beautiful  in  its  variety  of  designs, 
but  is  also  inexpensive.  The  material  of  this  frame 


is  of  wood  covered  with  composition  ornaments 
accurately  pressed  in  box-wood  or  brass  moulds,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original  patterns 
of  priceless  value.  The  use  of  metal  leaf  where  pos¬ 
sible  means  a  saving  of  no  little  proportion. 

One  finds  in  such  large  frame  and  picture  estab¬ 
lishments  as  the  one  mentioned,  designs  for  mould¬ 
ings  in  rosewood  and  mahogany,  suitable  for  prints 
and  mirrors,  and  even  for  oils  (if  a  thin  strip  of 
gold  is  allowed  to  show  next  the  picture)  to  complete 
the  furnishings  of  a  Colonial  room.  There  are  also 
many  varieties  of  mouldings  in  natural  wood,  all  well 
suited  for  prints  and  hlack  and  whites,  or  toned 
papers,  such  as  the  several  popular  finishes  of 
stained  oak,  the  greens,  browns,  weathered  and 

Flemish;  ebony,  chestnut, 
native  walnut  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Circassian  walnut,  so 
much  in  vogue  at  present. 
We  also  find  the  “Copley 
brown”  for  prints  that  are 
always  a  thousand  times 
better  in  taste  than  poor 
paintings  or  the  atrocious 
cheap  crayon  portrait. 

It  is  occasionally  possible 
to  restore  an  old  frame  that 
has  grown  black  with  age, 
if  the  ornaments  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  But 
frame  makers  use  a  differ¬ 
ent  quality  of  bronze  than 
that  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  household  to  be 
used  in  “beautifying”  the 
radiator.  Let  some  expe¬ 
rienced  person  do  the  restor¬ 
ing.  There  are  delightful 
tones  in  bronze  which 
include  every  shade  of  gold, 
copper  or  silver,  and  after 
being  applied,  may  be  toned 
even  lower  and  the  surface  given  the  appearance 
of  an  antique. 

Effective  frames  have  been  made  of  roughly  sawed 
timber  mitered  to  give  a  deep  bevel,  then  given  a 
coat  of  shellac  and  finished  with  a  coat  of  bronze. 
Burned  wood  patterns  generally  have  this  fault,  that 
with  the  deep  burning  and  the  brilliant  stains  em¬ 
ployed  the  frame  is  far  too  important.  We  repro¬ 
duce  two  designs,  in  which  the  flat  wood  surface  has 
been  lightly  worked  over  with  a  graver’s  tool,  giving 
a  delicate  tracing  of  leaf  patterns,  then  bronzed  in  a 
dull  tone,  the  effect  being  really  charming  and  entirely 
consistent  with  the  picture.  Where  glass  is  used  for 
protection,  it  is  advisable  always  to  use  the  best 
quality.  French  glass  is  preferable  to  the  domestic  as 
it  is  more  colorless  and  more  free  from  imperfections. 


“french  sweep”  frame  W’IFH  built  up  corners 
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is  more  than  two  hundred  years 
since  the  eyes  of  the  white  man 
first  beheld  the  vacillating  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Lake  Erie — a  lake 
upon  whose  broad  bosom  opal  and 
turquoise  burn  by  day  and  the 
sapphire  plays  with  mysteries 
nocturnal. 

Since  that  time,  changes,  both 
physical  and  historic,  have  taken 
place  with  such  great  rapidity 
and  variation  as  to  fill  one  with  wonder  in  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past.  The  original  Americans 
who  once  pushed  the  noses  of  their  canoes  through 
the  clear  waters  of  Erie  and  its  crystal  tributaries, 
exist  no  longer  save  in  very  small  groups  on  still 
smaller  reservations  which  we  have  so  generously 
allowed  them;  and,  just  as  one  day  the  endearments 
of  our  civilization  will  pass,  so  have  passed  the  hunt¬ 
ing  song  and  war  cry  from  where  the  blue  smoke  has 
ceased  to  curl  upward  through  the  foliage  of  once 
beautiful  forests,  and  the  picturesque  wigwam  has 
been  removed  in  the  perspective  of  time  from  fact  to 
legend;  scarcely  a  trace  remains  to  tell  us  of  the  Eive 
Nations,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Senecas,  who  were  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  white  man  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  much  less  is  there  left  to  indicate 
that  the  region  was  at  one  time  the  home  and  play¬ 
ground  of  an  unknown  race — a  strange  and  primitive 
people  whose  individuals  were  of  gigantic  stature,  as 
the  unearthed  skeletons  show.  The  land  had  been 
cleared  by  them  and  that  they  were  an  ancient  race 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  trees  at  least  three 
hundred  years  old  have  since  grown  upon  the  soil 
they  tilled. 

As  we  advance  from  that  remote  age,  the  first 
glimmering  of  historic  light  concerning  the  region 
around  Lake  Erie  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  a  few  decades  following  this 
Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  floated  his  little  bark, 
“Le  GriflFon;”  it  was  a  vessel  of,  perhaps,  sixty  tons 
burden,  armed  with  five  small  cannon  and  two  or 
three  arquebuses,  and  on  that  memorable  occasion 
were  the  first  Europeans  to  behold  the  rugged  hills 


and  magnificent  trees  that  rise  backward  and  up¬ 
ward  seven  hundred  feet  from  this  old  inland  port — 
Basse-a-Loin — the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

The  first  cruise  of  La  Salle,  although  disastrous  to 
him,  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  lake  traffic. 
The  Erench,  therefore,  were  the  foremost  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  upon  the  lakes  and  in  obtaining 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  with  whom  the 
colonists  carried  on  a  large  fur  trade  which,  at  that 
time,  was  the  most  extensive  interest  in  America.  In 
the  scheme  for  the  occupation  of  the  Great  West, 
originated  by  La  Salle,  the  French  were  more  success¬ 
ful  than  their  English  rivals.  Under  the  direction  ot 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Marquis  du 
Quesne  established  a  chain  of  military  posts  from 
Presque  Isle  to  the  Allegheny  river;  a  portage  road 
was  built  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  near  Basse-a- 
Loin,  over  the  great  water-shed  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Chautauqua,  and  thus  communication  was  opened 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ohio. 

It  was  autumn  when  I  first  visited  Basse-a-Loin 
and  yet  another  autumn  when  I  found  myself  there 
again.  As  an  old  man  sits  and  dreams  of  youth  and 
life  and  conquests  past,  so  this  little  village,  one  time 
the  dream  of  an  inland  sea,  blinks  and  dozes  in  the 
September  sun  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Coming  from  the  hustle  and  drive  and  impetuous 
rush  of  the  metropolis  where  one  has  scarcely  time 
to  eat  or  sleep,  this  quiet  spot  and  its  refreshing 
lake  breezes  will  be  found  a  tonic  worthy  of  a  larger 
notice. 

To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  one  must  not  visit  there  after  a  meteoric 
fashion,  but  rather  take  it  as  a  musician  takes  a 
crescendo;  the  qualities  given  a  place  by  time  and 
history  cannot  be  comprehended  at  a  glance,  and  so, 
if  one  can  find  it  convenient,  the  greatest  satisfaction 
is  to  be  derived  by  taking  the  village  as  a  center  of 
oscillation  from  which  to  make  little  excursions  on  the 
lake  and  into  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  most 
picturesque.  If  one’s  legs  are  what  they  should  be, 
a  climb  to  the  top  of  the  water-shed,  which  separates 
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the  Mississippi  from  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  is 
many  times  repaid  with  a  wonderful  scenic  view  of 
the  lake,  stretching  its  pale  hlue-green  surface  away 
toward  Canada,  and  the  famous  vineyards  filling  the 
intervening  space  of  eight  miles  with  their  fragrance 
and  purple  hue.  Great  piles  of  golden  and  ruby- 
colored  fruit  lie  among  the  orchard  trees  waiting  to 
he  shipped  or  stored  for  winter,  and  the  grapes  hang 
in  heavy  clusters  melting  on  the  vines.  Once  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  we  are  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  seven  hundred  above  the  lake; 
the  atmosphere  is  rare  and  pure  and  one  eats  and 
sleeps  as  mortals  should. 

Of  course,  in  any  country  as  much  depends  on  how 
one  sees  as  on  what  is  seen.  A  traveller  once  told  me 
that  he  saw  all  there  was  to  see  of  Venice  in  three 
days — and  I  believed  him.  For  twelve  years  my 
summer  sketching  ground  has  been  the  same  soft 
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green  hillsides,  the  forests,  the  harmonious  curves  of 
the  shore  line  where  the  waters  of  centuries  have 
carved  the  earth  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  yet  there  is  much  that  will  be  new  to  me  another 
season.  During  all  the  years  Americans  have  been 
traveling  abroad,  many  places  of  interest  and  beauty 
in  our  own  little  country  have  been  totally  over¬ 
looked;  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  human  nature 
always  wants  the  flower  that  is  just  out  of  reach. 
The  commonplace  will  be  found  interesting  to  some 
while  the  magnificent  is  tinmoving  to  others. 

Eighty  years  ago,  great  ships — great  for  those  days 
— snubbed  up  at  this  quaint  old  port.  The  cheery 
inn  welcomed  the  sailors  then  as  it  does  the  visitors 
to-day;  cargoes  were  unloaded  or  shipped  and  the 
craft  made  sail  for  distant  shores;  those  were  thriv¬ 
ing  times  and  the  town  was  prosperous.  To-day, 
only  a  few  of  the  older  inhabitants  remain  but  those 
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dustri- 
ous  lot,  these 
t  i  s  h  e  r  f  o  1  k , 
and  will  talk  to 
you — when  they  get 
ready — and  it  pays  to 
wait. 

Vicious  and  sudden 
squalls  are  not  infrequent 
along  this  shore  and  the  loss  ol 

life  is  all  too  com¬ 
mon.  One  who  was  once  ^ 
a  robust  muscular  lellow, 
will  tell  you  how  he  and  a  party 
of  three  others  were  caught 
several  miles  out  at  nightfall 
and,  being  unable  to  make 
port,  took  their  chances  of  rid¬ 
ing  it  out;  the  chances  were 
small  as  was  soon  proven;  the 
sails  were  blown  away  without 
warning,  the  boat  turned  tur¬ 
tle,  two  were  drowned  out¬ 
right  and  a  third,  injured  in 
some  way  by  the  capsizing  of 
the  craft,  died  sometime  dur- 
ingt he  night;  the 
strong  one  held  fast 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  all  night  and 
kept  the  body  of  his 
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iN  THE  FLEET  COMES  IN  use  clams  for  bait;  but 

were  you  to  exhibit  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  extent  of  knowing  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  starboard  and  port,  and  that  a 
gaff  hook  is  not  an  anchor,  you  will  be  a  welcome 
passenger;  particularly  so  if  you  can  be  of  some  use 
without  being  in  the  way.  Perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  time  in  the  day  is  about  noon  when  the  fleet 
comes  in;  the  nets  are  set  several  days,  even  a  week 
before  further  attention  is  given  them;  the  start  for 
the  fishing  grounds  which  are  from  six  to  twenty 
miles  away,  is  made  at  a  rationally  early  hour  and 
two  or  three  men,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  large 
boat,  usually  constitute  the  crew;  the  last  few  years 
have  seen  a  number  of  the  boats  supplied  with  gaso¬ 
line  engines  which  take  away  some  of  the  romantic 
and  picturesque  feeling  of  the  old-time  sailing  craft, 
hut  the  owner  saves  much  valuable  time  thereby,  and 
in  case  of  a  squall  has  better  chances  of  reaching  port 
than  his  neighbor  with  the  sail.  If  you  are  new  to 
the  lake  fishing  industry  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 


few  can  relate  interesting  tales  of  the  prosperous  years 
and  the  old  sailors  can  spin  yarns  of  many  strands 
for  Erie  has  gifts  of  treachery  as  well  as  a  smooth 
countenance. 

To-day  traffic  has  sought  other  points  and  Basse- 
a-Loin  is  now  only  a  fishing  village  with,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  souls;  “If  they  would  only  speak 
French,”  said  my  friend  to  me,  “it  would  be  very  like 
Brittany.”  The  people  speak  very  little  of  any  language, 


however;  they  mend  and  cast  their  nets  from  beginning 
to  end  of  season  with  little  or  nothing  to  vary  the  monotony 
save  the  moods  of  nature  and  the  coming,  nowand  then, 
of  the  few  visitors 
a  passing  interest 
in  the  place. 

They  are  a 
quiet  in¬ 


sinking  until  both  were  picked  up  the  next  day.  The 
short  high  waves  make  a  storm  here  very  dangerous 
and  so  it  is  that  many  lives  and  much  property  are 
lost  each  year.  Old  sailors  say  that  a  storm  at  sea 
is  a  pleasure  trip  compared  to  a  squall  on  Lake  Erie. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  the  fishermen  ply  their 
trade,  they  will  gladly  take 
you  aboard  when  they  go  to 
set  the  nets  or  bring  in  the 


who  may  find 


catch;  if  you  should  accept 
an  invitation  to  go  out, 
it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  wear  a  dress 
suit,  neither 
should  you  be 
a  clam-  - 
they 
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you  are  able  to  distinguish  a  bad  fish  from  a  good  one 
by  a  glance  at  the  pile;  in  fact  you  may  have  to  study 
the  subject  some  time,  hut  to  one  who  can  handle 
and  sort  five  thousand  pounds  in  a  day,  judgment 
becomes  skill,  and  skill  second  nature;  however,  if 
you  are  observing,  you  will  soon  learn  to  know  which 
boat  is  bringing  in  the  most  fish  the  moment  she 
pushes  her  nose  over  the  horizon  line;  for  as 
are  drawn  and  others  set,  the 
and  immediately  begins  to  sort; 

haul  g  e  n  e  r- 


wh  ich 
these 
they 


soon  as  the  nets 
crew  puts  about 
the  boat  having  the  largest 
ally  has  the  most  bruised 
are  unfit  for  market  and 
are  thrown  overboard 
have  scarcely  time  to  touch 
the  water  before  great  flocks 
of  gulls  which  hover  about, 
devour  them;  therefore, 
when  we  see  a  cloud  of  birds 
around  Bill  Hennessy’s 
craft,  “The  Nora  D,”  we 
are  able  to  deduce  that  she 
is  bringing  in  some  fish. 

I  don’t  know  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  catch,  but 
I  was  once  informed  that 
“nine  hoonder’  poun’ 
be  dom  baad  louck.” 

If  we  go  only  a  little 
way  to  westward  from 
the  town  we  shall  have 
an  agreeable  change  of 
scene  for  a  short  walk 
brings  us  to  the  mouth  of 
the  little  creek  that  comes 
rollicking  down  from  the  hills; 
to  follow  it  to  its  source  would 
be  only  a  day’s  tramp,  but  since 
many  places  along  its  route  are  in¬ 
accessible  to  human  foot,  much  of 
its  wild  and  poetic  beauty  cannot  be 
known;  however,  one  may  easily  reach 
many  charming  nooks  and  corners  among  the 
Imposing  beeches  and  firs  that  still  grace  the 
wanderings  of  this  impetuous  rivulet.  If  it  is 
in  June  you  may  sit  against  the  blue-gray  lichen- 
painted  bole  of  a  great  beech  in  the  depths  of 
the  canon  and  with  the  help  of  the  muse  of  history 
it  will  be  a  pleasing  day-dream  to  repeople  this 
natural  amphitheatre  with  those  whose  trails  are 
covered  with  the  fallen  leaves  of  a  century.  In  your 
imagination  you  will  see  in  the  deep  green  shadows, 
many  a  redskin  quietly  mending  an  arrow  or  gliding 
noiselessly  from  tree  to  tree  looking  for  game — or  an 
Englishman.  If  romance  be  to  your  liking  here  is  a 
place  above  others  to  lay  the  plot;  but  you  must 
make  it  fit  the  seventeenth  century  for  those  were  the 
times  beginning  to  be  full  of  Interesting  uncertainties; 


surely  many  legends,  as  rich  and  rare  as  old  tap¬ 
estries,  must  be  forever  lost  to  us,  for  the  past  is  a 
book  that’s  sealed  and  dead  men  tell  no  tales; 
romance  and  tragedy  were  inseparable  companions 
in  those  days  of  virgin  forests  and  hostile  tribes,  and 
no  doubt  a  pretty  volume  might  be  made  wherein  the 
brown-red  maiden  would  play  a  most  fascinating  role. 
It  was  in  these  early  days  that  the  Indian  began  the 
fight  for  the  lands  and  waters  that  were  his — the 
glorious  country  for  which  we  can  show  no  clear 
title  save  that  which  bears  the  seal.  The  survival  of 
the  unfitted. 

While  Nature,  in  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
seems  to  have  almost  expended  her  energies  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  scenery  along  this  picturesque  ravine,  yet 
when  autumn  comes  one  quite  forgets  that  there  has 
been  a  day  in  May  when  the  robins  opened  up  their 
summer  homes  and  the  violets  peeped  out  from  under 
their  coverlets  of  last  year’s  stems  and  mosses. 

In  October  Nature  rivals  herself;  the  trees  put 
on  new  gowns  between  the  days,  each  more 
gorgeous  than  the  one  before;  the  gray- 
greens  and  browns  of  ripening  grasses 
and  ferns  add  the  deeper  notes  to 
the  melody;  even  the  air  is  lumi¬ 
nous  with  refracted 
lights  of  the  year  that  is 
growing  sleepy;  one 
breathes  deeply  and 
would  sleep,  too,  if 
we  were  not  the  one 
note  out  of  tune  with 
all  creation. 

The  creek  is  more 
than  pictorially  attrac¬ 
tive  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  portage 
road  was  laid  out  by 
the  French  along  its 
course;  this  road, 
’’  although  scarcely  more  than 
1  dozen  miles  long,  served  as 
connecting  link  between  the  traffic 
of  the  lower  lakes,  the  colonies 
beyond,  and  the  region  to  south¬ 
ward  of  the  Great  Divide.  On  one  side  of  this 
old  portage  road  the  wall  of  sandstone  rises,  its 
surface  smoothed  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and 
each  seam  or  division  in  the  stratification  is  plainly 
evident,  while  from  many  of  these  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  spring  pines  and  other  trees,  their  roots  finding 
lodgment  in  the  small  deposits  of  alluvial  soil  that 
may  be  present.  From  its  general  form  and  its 
markings,  this  cliff  has  been  named  “  The  Hog’s 
Back.”  Evidently  the  appellation  has  been  given  it 
by  one  whose  memory  reverted  to  the  typical  “Razor- 
back”  of  Virginia,  and  not  to  the  more  rotund 
and  prized  breed  of  Berkshires,  In  the  occupation 
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ot  the  countiy,  it  was  a  part  of  La  Salle’s  plan  to 
have  Chautauqua  Lake,  its  outlet  Chadakoin  river, 
the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  form  a  part  of  a  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  commerce  and  to  this  end  was  built  the  road 
over  which  was  transferred  for  many  years,  the  trade 
of  the  northern  colonies  with  the  Indian  nations  and 
shipments  were  made  to  and  from  old  Basse-a-Loin, 
which  the  general  government  had  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  a  port  of  entry. 

\^ery  extensive  operations  were  carried  on  in  this 
locality  by  the  Holland  Land  Company,  which,  in 
reality,  was  no  company  at  all— only  a  name  without 
a  corporation;  it  was  simply  a  title  given  to  a  number 
of  wealthy  merchants  in  Amsterdam  who,  as  aliens, 
were  legally  incapable  of  holding  or  conveying  land 
within  the  State,  but  who  had  the  privilege  of  pur¬ 
chasing  through  a  citizen;  by  reason  of  this,  one, 
Robert  Morris,  was  enabled  to  purchase  for  the 
foreign  gentlemen  several  lots  amounting  in  all  to 
three  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  New 
York’s  best  land,  and  after  the  alien  act  of  1798,  the 
property  was  turned  over  to  the  rightful  owners. 


The  land  which  the  company  then  sold  the  settler  for 
two  or  three  dollars  is  now  worth  from  eighty  to  five 
thousand  dollars  per  acre,  and  in  certain  localities  is 
of  much  greater  value.  Within  a  mile  or  so  of  our 
rendezvous  there  still  stands  an  old  land  office, 
apparently  as  good  as  new;  it  was  managed  by  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Seward  as  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  which  he  also  held  an  interest;  here  he  con¬ 
ducted  affairs,  until  the  business  of  the  company  was 
closed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  settlers  and  all 
others.  This  office  was  the  principal  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  here  were  made  all  conveyances  for  this 
part  of  the  country.  Just  opposite  is  the  White 
House,  as  it  has  always  been  called,  which  was  built 
for  the  representative  of  the  Holland  Company,  and 
was  one  time  the  residence  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Patterson  of  New  York.  The  building  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation;  its  graceful  pillars,  large 
windows  and  ample  dimensions  suggest  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  stability  not  commonly  found  in  a 
modern  dwelling. 

A  short  tramp  to  southward  we  find  another 
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WHERE  IDLY  FLAPPING  SAILS  REFLECT  THE  LAST  RAYS  OF  DEPARTING 


Basse-a-Loin 


THE  hog’s  back 


picturesque, time-painted  building;  its  many  additions 
prompt  one  to  think  that  it  may  have  started  on  a 
ramble  about  the  yard ;  it  was  the  home  of  Mackenzie 
who  knew  all  there  was  to  know  of  the  fur  trade,  and 
who  was  intimately  associated  with  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  the  American  Fur  Company. 

There  was  I’Auberge  de  Boutonne,  too,  already 
familiar  in  literature  as  Button’s  Inn;  nothing  is  left 
now  to  mark  even  the  spot  where  it  once  stood;  long 
ago  the  painted  Indian  sign  ceased  to  swing  in  the 
breeze  and  longer  still  since  the  portage  stage,  with 
its  jolly  rotund  driver  and  expectant  passengers, 
ceased  to  rattle  cheerily  into  the  courtyard.  To-day 
steam  and  electricity  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
stage  and  dray  and  the  iron  horse  follows  reluctantly 
the  trapper’s  trail;  science,  after  searching  in  vain 
for  an  easy  path  across  the  unyielding  ridge,  was  at 
last  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  road  hewn  out 


of  the  solid  forests  by  the  pioneer  a  score  of  decades 
before. 

Returning  to  our  quarters  at  the  village  inn,  we 
cannot  but  feel  the  air  of  restfulness  pervading  the 
whole  place;  here  they  have  plenty  of  time  and  no 
one  hurries;  the  village  oracle  will  soon  introduce 
himself  and  thenceforward  other  society  will  hold 
few  charms.  At  the  mn  you  will  he  made  welcome 
and  you  may  he  expected  to  hang  up  your  hat  on  a 
peg  provided  therefor,  without  liveried  assistance 
and  the  usual  accompanying  transposition  of  a — -it 
harrows  me  to  say  it — of  a  quarter. 

IT  have  lived  for  a  time  under  the  friendly  roof 
and  then  depart  without  having  partaken  of  a  hsh 
supper,  is  to  have  lived  almost  in  vain;  the  dining¬ 
room  is  the  same  as  of  other  days  and  as  you  sit  at 
the  large  comfortable  table  you  may  look  for  miles 
out  upon  the  ever  varying  and  always  fascinating 
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boutonnk’s  inn-  1668 


waters  of  the  lake;  the  passing  of  great  ships  is 
marked  hy  an  overhanging  cloud  of  smoke  where 
once  passed  the  little  hark  of  La  Salle;  now  and 
again  will  be  seen  also,  other  types  of  lake  vessels, 
not,  perhaps,  so  speedy  hut  lending  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  artist’s  needs.  On  either  side,  hut 
miles  away,  the  veins  of  modern  commerce  throb  with 
what  we  call  progressive  civilization,  which,  after  all, 
is  only  an  exciting  game  in  which  death  holds  the 
odds;  from  this  the  vdlage  seems  to  hold  itself  and 
stands,  an  unpretending 
remnantof  anothertime, 
on  a  ledge  overlooking 
the  lake,  where  the  water 
succeeding  glacial  times 
lay  fathoms  deep  over 
the  broad  level  plains 
that  stretch  away  to  the 
foothills.  It  has  been 
for  years  an  attractive 
spot  for  artists  and  art 
students  who  always 


leave  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  a  resolution 
to  come  again;  the  old  lighthouse  is  always  a 
tempting  morsel  for  more  or  less  ambitious  can¬ 
vases,  the  tower  still  standing  like  a  dignified 
sentinel  looking  down  upon  the  harbor  with  an 
eye  that  does  not  see.  I  he  light  is  blind.  The 
fishermen  now  hang  their  nets  to  dry  where  dock 
and  warehouse  stood;  ceaselessly  fly  the  gulls  with 
now  and  then  their  melancholy  notes ;  the  air  is 
permeated  with  the  perfume  of  sweet  scented  vine¬ 
yards,  and  a  few  sails, 
still  idly  flapping  in  the 
evening  breeze,  reflect 
the  last  rays  of  depart¬ 
ing  day.  Majestic  float- 
in  g  palaces  on  the 
water  side,  and  mas¬ 
todons  of  the  rail  on 
land,  grind  back  and 
forth  while  many  an  old 
forgotten  hulk  lies  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  sand. 
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A  good  growth  of  Golden  Glow.  Steamer  chairs  and  rockers  are  much  in  evidence  here  on  summer  nights 


A  City  House  Roof  in  Summer 

By  KATHERINE  POPE 


ONE  whose  dwelling-place  happens  to  be  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  an  apartment  building, 
must  acknowledge  the  sheer  impossibility- 
no  matter  how  earnest  the  desire  to  rank  with  the 
“best  persons” — of  eating  and  sleeping  with  the 
earth;  but  growing  in  the  open  air  is  by  no  man¬ 
ner  of  means  impossible. 

The  good  gray  poet  tells  us, 

“  Now  I  see  the  secret  of  tlie  making  of  the  best  persons, 

It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air  and  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the 
earth.” 

I  do  not  speak  from  inexperience.  I  do  not  olfer 
idle  theory.  When  the  fortunes  of  life  brought  me 
from  beautiful  isles  of  the  sea  to  dwell  in  a  monstrous 
town,  immediately  I  cast  about  for  ways  of  making 
town  tolerable,  for  substitute  for  that  outdoor  life  in 
which  I  had  revelled  in  the  past.  The  easily  dis¬ 
couraged  might  have  thought  the  situation  hopeless, 
transplanting  from  plantation  house  to  city  flat¬ 
building  a  shock  from  which  one  could  not  recover; 
but  though  hard  at  first,  tremendously  hard — so  hun¬ 
gry  was  I  for  sea  and  mountain  and  waving  cane 
fields — in  a  comparatively  short  time  I  found  a  new 
out-of-doors  and  a  most  satisfying  one.  From  the 
roof  of  a  city  apartment  building  I  found  height 
and  depth,  broad  outlook,  colorful  sky  and  water, 
fresh  breeze  and  clean  sunlight. 

The  flat  roof  of  a  building  offers  a  fine  vantage 
point  from  which  to  look  out  upon  summer,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place  in  which  to  spend  summer  hours;  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  country  not  to  be  scorned  or  neglected. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  wide  outlook;  then  it  is  an 


exhilaration  to  be  so  high  up  in  the  air;  and  from  the 
roof-top — a  building  such  as  I  speak  of  is  of  course  in 
a  residence  district— one  can  see  no  little  of  Nature. 
To  be  sure  one’s  feet  do  not  sink  into  velvety  turf, 
there  is  no  “fairy  bridge  of  leaves”  through  which  to 
glimpse  the  blue  sky,  looking  about  one  is  met  by 
considerable  reminder  of  town;  but  when  I  mount 
to  my  house-top  seldom  am  I  confronted  with  lack, 
finding  so  much  to  enjoy,  to  he  grateful  for. 

If  there  be  not  green  grass  underfoot  there  are 
plants  and  vines  which  I  have  raised  and  which 
respond  delightfully  to  my  care.  Any  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  varieties  of  flowers  and  plants  suitable  for 
window  box  cultivation  are  useful  for  tbe  roof  gar¬ 
den.  The  larger  the  boxes  the  greater  degree  of 
success,  as  the  earth  dries  out  less  quickly.  Golden 
glow,  asters,  geraniums,  sweet  peas,  etc.,  are  some 
with  which  I  had  greatest  success.  There  are  white 
pebbles  that  give  me  reminder  of  beach  and  water¬ 
side;  I  get  the  whole  view  of  the  sky,  from  high- 
piled  snowy  clouds  to  dim  horizon  line  where  sky 
and  hills  meet;  I  look  out  on  one  side  upon  the 
broad  flowing  river  with  its  many  busy  craft  and 
anchored  on  its  broad  bosom  at  this  time  are  grim 
battle  ships  of  several  nations.  From  a  distance 
roofs  and  walls  give  less  suggestion  of  “city  desert” 
than  of  the  greatness,  yes,  the  greatness,  that  “  multi¬ 
tudinous  scenes  of  life”  may  have;  and  the  air 
is  smokeless,  clear,  fine.  Remember,  we  are  far 
from  factory  and  mart;  the  smoke  of  the  passing 
trains  does  not  climb  up  to  us,  the  smoke  billows 
below  us,  both  black  and  snowy  ones,  only  adding  to 
the  picturesqueness. 
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Up  here  the  winds  riot:  no  call  to  complain  ot 
stagnant  air  of  town.  The  tall  chimneys  and  the 
elevator  shaft  house  furnish  shelter  when  the  hreeze 
is  too  rough  and  furnish  shade  when  the  sun  is  too 
ardent.  We  go  to  our  house-top  at  all  hours,  have 
actually  seen  a  sunrise  up  here,  and  have  watched 
many  and  many  a  sunset.  But  it  is  on  moonlight 
nights  the  roof  is  most  favored,  one  and  all  we  vow 
there  can  be  no  fairer  moonlight  view  in  the  whole 
world  than  that  which  spreads  out  before  us  from  our 
city  eyrie. 

Leaning  over  the  railing,  we  find  ourselves 
“between  two  blue  immensities,”  cool  blue  of  sky 
and  sparkling  blue  of  water.  Near  objects  and 
distant  are  softened,  transformed;  the  myriad  golden 
lights  of  the  town,  the  ruby  and  emerald  lights  of  the 
railway  add  glitter  and  emphasis  to  the  softness  of 
the  light  of  evening.  We  lie  hack  in  our  steamer- 
chairs,  quiet,  drinking  in  the  loveliness  and  soothing, 
no  tumult  of  town  reaching  us;  up  on  the  house-top 
all  is  stillness  and  beauty. 

When  we  bring  privileged  guests  to  this  retreat, 
and  when  they  at  last  step  out  of  the  gloomy  hall  into 
this  view  of  such  wideness  and  brilliance,  we  are 
never  disappointed  in  the  exclamations  of  genuine 
surprise  and  joy  uttered  by  them. 

Some  of  the  family  sometimes  spend  a  whole  day 
on  the  roof,  (juite  Eastern  in  their  mode  of  life.  Here 
is  brought  work  of  a  morning,  here  is  indulged  the 
brief  midday  siesta,  and  here  the  after-siesta  stroll 
taken;  up  here  one  studies  and  reads,  sometimes  a 
cup  of  afternoon-tea  is  poured  here,  and  here  cooling 
draught  is  handed  about  in  dim  starlight  or  with  the 
moon  at  full  sail.  Personally  1  find  nothing  so 
refreshing,  after  return  from  the  long  day  in 
the  hot  city,  as  mounting  to  delicious  idleness  on 
our  house-top;  in  the  stillness  and  freshness  gath¬ 
ering  strength  and  calm  that  shall  be  badly  needed 


Small  hydrangea  in  tub.  Na,sturtium,  Wandering  Jew,  etc., 
in  boxe.s.  Sweet  peas  on  wire  netting  at  chimney 


to-morrow.  As  a  place  of  outdoor  lounging  for 
one  town-immured  1  know  no  better  one  than 
the  house-top,  1  know  no  easier  way  “to  grow  in 
the  open  air.  ” 

Since  making  acquaintance  with  the  roof  of  our 
apartment-building,  proving  its  possibilities,  we  do 
not  repine  and  grumble  as  once  we  did  over  the 
hard-hearted  employers,  the  tasks,  that  hold  us 
to  town. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  1  believe  we  who  look  upon 
our  summer  advantages  as  of  a  superior  order  would 
sadly  miss  our  high  pleasure-ground  if  suddenly  we 
found  ourselves  in  lowly  country  lane,  or  down  by 
the  seaside.  Up  here  we  seem  so  near  to  the  clouds, 
we  renew  acquaintance  with  the  stars,  and  experience 
that  uplift,  which  mountain  top  and  high  altitude 
give.  Hail  to  Out-of-Doors  on  the  house-top! 


A  General  View  of  tbe  Roof  Garden. 


Over  tbe  Balustrade  is  seen  tbe  Hudson  River  with  tbe  New  jersey  Hills  beyond 
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The  Swiss  Chalet  in  America 


By  CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 


IN  styles  of  doniestic  architecture  America  is 
truly  cosmopolitan  ~  u'lore  so,  no  doubt,  than 
any  other  nation.  It  adapts  from  all  countries, 
all  lands.  A  ride  through  the  residence  portions  of 
any  of  our  large  cities  reveals  here  a  touch  of  the 
Orient,  there  a  reminder  of  Constantinople  or  an 
importation  from  India,  from  Italy,  from  Spain  or 
Lrance,  or  Germany,  or  England,  and  so  on.  In  fact 
in  this  broad  land  of  ours  there  are  modified  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  architecture  of  nearly  every  country 
and  age.  And  therefore  it  would  he  strange  if 
picturesque  Switzerland  had  no  American  imitations. 

The  chalet,  as  the  cottage  home  of  Switzerland  is 
called,  has  a  number  of  prototypes  m  America,  but 
one  of  the  most  representative  is  without  doubt  the 
home  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield  at  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  city  is  noted  for  its  handsome  homes 
and  gardens,  hut  among  all  its  possessions,  there  are 
few  more  attractive  than  this  picturesque  house  the 
home,  for  at  least  eight  months  of  each  year,  of 


this  much  loved  American  woman — a  home  facing 
the  snow-capped  Sierra  Madre  mountains  and  with 
an  immediate  setting  of  pines,  eucalypti  and  oaks. 

d'he  first  glance  at  this  Pasadena  chalet  reveals  the 
colors  of  gray  and  soft  brown.  The  oiled  cedar 
shingles,  left  their  natural  color,  produce  the  brown, 
while  the  gray  is  shown  in  the  chimney,  the  porch 
pillars  and  the  foundation,  all  built  of  cobblestone, 
the  two  colors  combining  to  give  the  exterior  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  eaves  are  wide,  and,  like 
the  window  and  door  casings,  are  finished  with 
unsurfaced  lumber  and  stained  a  rich  brown.  The 
window  sash  are  painted  with  a  delicate  cream  color 
lending  suitable  contrast.  I'he  generous  size  and 
varying  shapes  of  the  windows  and  the  front  door, 
finished  with  panels  of  glass  and  provided  with  the 
old-fashioned  knocker,  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  premises.  The  house  is  located  on  a  gently 
sloping  hillside,  and  from  its  elevation  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  the  city  of  South  Pasadena  may  he  had. 


A  SIDE  VIEW  SHOWING  THE  CHIMNEY  AND  THE  WELL-KEPT  LAWN 
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THE  FIREPLACE  AND  PICTURE  WINDOW 


The  lawn  is  always  kept  in  perfect  trim,  and, 
while  no  elaborate  display  is  made,  there  are  many 
kinds  ot  Howers  planted  in  tasteful  arrangements 
about  the  front  porch  and  at  the  rear  of  the  grounds. 
1  he  lawn  is  completely  enclosed  with  a  low  wall  of 
cobblestone. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  more  attractive  even 
than  the  outside,  d'he  lower  floor  is  divided  into  a 
living-room,  sun-room,  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
while  on  the  second  floor  are  the  sleeping-rooms. 
1  he  predominating  color  of  the  interior  is  a  com¬ 
promise  of  yellow,  green  and  fawm,  a  scheme  in 
coloring  quite  difiicult  to  describe  intelligently, 
except  by  terming  it  a  blending  of  three  colors.  This 
effect  was  produced  by  first  giving  the  woodwork  a 
coat  of  white,  which  was  then  stained  a  yellowish 
green,  wiped  off',  varnished  and  hard-rubbed. 
Where  plaster  is  used  on  the  walls  the  surface  is  left 
rough,  which  produces  a  general  effect  that  is  very 
suitable  to  the  simple  detail  of  the  panel  wainscoting. 

All  of  the  principal  rooms — living-room,  sun-room, 
and  dining-room  -are  large  and  well  lighted,  each 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  sunlight.  The  living-room 
is  especially  well  provided  with  windows,  and  from 


what  the  hostess  calls  her  “picture”  window  an 
excellent  view  of  the  verdure-clad  and  oak-covered 
foothills  in  the  distance  is  obtainable.  The  fireplace 
in  this  room,  built  of  selected  rough  brick,  is  very 
broad  and  is  considered  a  masterpiece.  The  sun- 
room  is  an  excellent  place  for  reading  and  writing  in 
the  early  morning,  and  it  is  here  that  Mrs.  Garfield 
spends  much  of  her  time. 

Besides  being  a  very  attractive  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  for  simple  and  inexpensive  home  building, 
the  chalet,  like  the  much  favored  bungalow,  admits 
of  very  independent  use  of  windows,  porches,  etc., 
and  can  be  finished  in  many  ways  to  increase  com¬ 
fort  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  without 
marring  its  consistent  beauty.  It  is  a  style  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  a  mountainous  country,  but  it  may 
well  be  used  anywhere,  for,  while  its  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  the  rugged  background,  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  an  essential  requisite.  Next  to  bungalows, 
the  Americanized  Swiss  chalet  will  become  a  popular 
style  for  modern  homes.  The  cost  of  such  a  home 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  cottage  of  similar  size, 
while  the  appearance  and  other  features  of  the 
chalet  obviously  warrant  its  preference. 
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Warming  Homes  by  Water 


By  ERNEST  C.  MOSES 


PART  I 


WATER  is  generally  considered  by  those  who 
deal  in  warming  apparatus  and  by  those 
who  have  tried  several  other  methods,  to 
be  the  best  for  warming  residences.  This  method  of 
making  the  modern  home  comfortable  and  cleanly  is 
commonly  termed  the  “hot  water”  method,  yet  the 
part  which  the 
word  “ hot”  plays 
in  this  descrip¬ 
tive  term  can  only 
be  applied  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  water 
circulation,  and 
should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the 
results  felt  in 
the  use  of  this 
method. 

The  water 
method  produces 
such  a  genial, 
balmy  and  very 
agreeable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  air 
throughout  a 
home  that  the 
words  “warm” 
and  “warmth” 
should  play  a 
more  important 
part  in  designa¬ 
ting  the  features 
of  the  method. 

So,  while  we  can 
truthfully  state 
that  the  water 
itself  is  circulated 
with  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  degree  of  heat, 
the  conditions 
produced  in  the 
air  of  the  home 
can  be  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  stating  that  they  are  genially  and  agreeably 
warm  —  just  warm  enough. 

1  he  origin  of  water  warming  is  veiled  in  ohscurity. 
To  some  extent  it  was  utilized  in  the  thermae  (or 
public  baths)  of  Pompeii,  which  in  many  respects  was 
similar  to  the  so-called  Turkish  baths  of  the  present 
time;  there  was  a  bathing  apartment  called  the 
caldarium,”  the  air  of  which  was  partially  warmed 


by  tbe  hot  water  therein  exposed.  It  is  cjuite  evident 
from  a  description  by  Monnier,  the  Erench  writer  on 
ancient  structures,  that  there  were  also  certain  ar¬ 
rangements  in  this  room  by  which  a  moist  warmth 
was  exhaled  from  the  walls  and  ceilings,  which  were 
said  to  have  been  partially  hollow.  The  water  was 

heated  in  twin 
boders  located  m 
a  boiler  room  in 
the  back  part  of 
tbe  building  and 
was  conveyed 
through  conduits 
to  the  apartments 
for  bathing  and 
for  warming 
purposes. 

Among  the  in- 
teresting  house¬ 
hold  apparatus 
exhumed  at  Pom¬ 
peii  a  large  water 
heating  brazier 
made  of  bronze 
was  found,  and 
is  now  exhibited 
in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is 
equipped  with 
lids  and  draw-off 
cocks  and  was 
evidently  oper¬ 
ated  with  the 
use  of  charcoal. 
This  water  heater 
was  undoubtedly 
placed  in  the 
triclinium 
(dining-room)  of 
some  palatial 
Pompeian  home, 
in  which  it  was 
probably  used  to 
assist  in  warming 
the  dinner  party  and  minister  to  various  other  uses 
of  the  apartments. 

In  more  modern  times  the  first  successful  trial  of 
which  we  have  any  record  was  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Triewald,  a  Swede,  who  lived  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  in  England  and  who  in  1716  described  a  method 
of  warming  greenhouses  by  hot  water.  Later  in  the 
same  century,  about  1777,  the  method  was  employed 


Figure  A — Showing  the  principle  of  liot  water  circulation  through  one 
radiator  only,  and  the  expansion  tank  in  the  attic 
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Figure  1)  An  “  indirect  ”  radiator  showing  rotary 
circulation,  or  supply  from  outside  wall 

in  France  on  a  large  scale 
by  F.  M.  Bonncmain, 
in  a  building  used  for 
the  hatching  and  culture 
of  chickens  for  the  Paris 
market.  It  was  intro- 
d  ti  c  e  d  1  n  t  o  If  n  g  1  a  n  d 
generally  in  one  of  the 
earliest  years  of  the  last 
century,  by  the  Marcjtiis 
de  Chahannes,  who  was 
long  regarded  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  system.  While  it 
was  probably  used  in 
Canada  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century, 
the  idea  did  not  make 
its  appearance  in  the 
United  States  until 
about  1850,  and  did  not 
come  into  anything  like  a  general  use  until  1875-80. 

The  evolution  of  the  method  in  America  has 
brought  out  many  highly  perfected  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  which  have  extended  the  utility 
of  the  water  method  to  nearly  all  sorts 
of  buildings  and  even  to  the  rural 
homes  of  the  modern  progressive 
American  farmer.  Competition,  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  direct  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  have  so  decreased  the  cost 
of  the  apparatus  to  the  house  owner, 
that  at  the  present  moment  com¬ 
plete  water  heating  outfits  are  within 
the  range  of  purchase  by  nearly  all 
classes  of  householders,  -  capitalist, 
farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  the 
daily  wage  earning  artisan,  —  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee. 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  do 
not  know  about  the  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  method  it  may  he  well  to 
briefly  outline  a  description  of  the 
appliances  used.  First  the  boiler  (so 


TYPICAL  AMERICAN  COTTAGE  IN  SEAITLE 
Warmed  by  water  apparatus  costing  $250 


called, — for  the  water  really  never  “boils”)  is  usually 
located  in  the  cellar  and  is  made  up  of  hollow  cast 
iron,  water-tight  connected  sections  through  which 
the  water  circulates.  Sometimes  this  water  heater  is 
round  m  form,  sometimes  square  or  rectangular.  A 
transverse  view  of  the  round  form  is  shown  in  Figure 
A  and  an  open  view  of  the  square  form  in  Figure 
B.  "Fhe  water  passes  through  the  chambers  or  water 
spaces  of  the  heater  around  and  over  the  ignited 
coals,  flames,  heated  gases  and  smoke.  One  or 
more  principal  water  mains  with  as  many  pipes  as 
may  he  necessary  to  supply  the  radiators  are  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  similar  pipes 
return  the  water  to  its  base.  These  radiators  (which 

should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  registers) 
are  in  most  cases  placed 
directly  in  the  room  to 
he  warmed  and  in  this 
form  they  are  termed 
“  direct  radiators. ” 
When  placed  in  boxes 
under  the  floor,  air  from 
outside  is  circulated 
over  them  and  passes  up 
into  the  room  through 
registers  with  latticed 
gratings  placed  in  the 
floor.  Radiators  for 
this  purpose  are  called 
“indirect” —  because 
the  w a  r  m  i  n g  of  the 
room  is  accomplished 
from  surfaces  not  located 
within  the  room.  The 
engraving  marked  Figure  D  shows  an  “indirect 
radiator”  in  a  cellar  box  with  a  duct  which  brings 
m  the  fresh  air  from  the  outside.  An  inside  duct 


THE  CELEBRATED  WARWICK  CASTLE  NEAR  STRATFORD,  ENGLAND 
Warmed  by  Water  Apparatus  made  in  America 
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is  also  shown  which  provides  for  a 
rotary  circulation  of  air  within  the 
room  itself  (when  the  damper  in  the 
outside  supply  duct  is  shutoff).  The 
air  is  drawn  downward  through  the 
register,  (near  the  wall,)  passes  over 
the  heated  surfaces  and  then  up  into 
the  room  through  the  register  located 
over  the  box.  This  method  takes  a 
little  more  surface  than  the  “direct 
radiator”  method,  but  if  the  air  sup¬ 
ply  is  to  be  taken  from  the  outside 
during  the  extreme  cold  weather, 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent 
more  surface  is  required  because  of 


Fig.  B  -  A  modern  Water  Boiler  in  square 
form  (built  in  units  and  easily  changed  in 
size)  broken  away  to  show  interior 

the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  chill 
of  the  zero  air.  The  outfit  operates 
by  a  continuous  circulation  over  and 
over  through  the  hollow  spaces  of  the 
boiler,  the  pipes  and  the  hollow  radi¬ 
ators — the  water  gathering  heat  at  the 


boiler  and  throwing  out  the  warmth  at 
the  radiators. 

"Fhe  accompanying  large  engraving  (Fig¬ 
ure  A)  is  an  ideal  sketch  opening  up  to 
view  the  inside  of  a  part  of  a  water  warm¬ 
ing  outfit.  It  shows  boiler,  one  direct  radi¬ 
ator,  piping,  etc.,  illustrating  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  idea.  It  also  shows  the 
expansion  tank  located  at  the  highest  point 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  small 
variation  in  the  volume  of  the  water 
caused  by  the  influence  of  heat — expand¬ 
ing  and  contracting  its  bulk.  This  tank 
IS  always  open  to  the  air  so  that  there  is 
no  artificial  pressure  whatever. 

Mildness  of  warmth  in  the  operation  of 
this  method  is  a  distinguishing  feature.  The 
equable  and  genial  character  of  the  air  in 
a  dwelling  warmed  by  water  is  notable. 


Fig.  C  -  A  modern 
“  direct”  radiator 


RESIDENCE  OF  E.  J.  LOBDELL,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
Warmed  by  Flot  Water  System 


1  he  delightful  condition 
of  the  air  warmed  by  water 
radiators  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  portion  of  a  room 
thus  warmed  is  overheated 
— the  warming  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  contact  of  the 
air  with  the  exterior  surfaces 
of  the  radiators  which  are 
heated  by  the  water  flowing 
through  them.  Properly 
planned  and  erected,  (a 
water  warming  apparatus  is 
capable  of  maintaining  an 
atmosphere  throughout  a 
home  as  refreshing  as  the  air 
of  a  morning  in  June. 

{To  be  continued  in  September  issue) 


Summer  Days  on  the  Highway 

By  a.  B.  rUCKER 


The  lure  of  the  road  is  strong  during  these  days 
of  laziness.  The  touring  car  and  the  more 
sociable  runabout  have  their  real  place  in 
the  economy  of  life  now  more  than  ever.  The  taxi¬ 
cab  is  forgotten;  the  limousine  is  uncomfortable. 
Ehe  open  motor  car  invites  to  fly  over  the  road  and 
enjoy  the  country.  I'he  dealers  tell  you  that  there 
are  nine  or  at  least  eight  months  of  “touring  weather” 
whatever  that  may  signify.  Possibly  it  is  true  that 
there  are  so  many  months  in  which  touring  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  comfort.  But  the  time  for  which  the 
touring  car  or  runabout  was  made  is  in  the  dog  days. 
Then  it  becomes  almost  a  necessity.  Close  observ¬ 
ing  motorists  claim  to  have  discovered,  by  carrying 
thermometers  on  their  cars,  that  it  is  always  at  least 
four  degrees  colder  m  the  moving  tonneau  than  when 
the  car  is  standing  still. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  cooling  effects  have  much 
to  do  with  the  delights  of  hot-weather  motoring. 
And  when,  with  the  moving  air,  comes  the  eternal 
smell  of  the  wide  land,  the  inspiring  and  lung-ex- 
pandmg  freshness  of  a  season  which  is  giving  or  has 
given  of  its  harvests  and  has  gotten  in  the  habit  of 
being  fresh  and  pungent  and  aromatic,  we  are  forced 
to  recognize  that  it  is  the  time  of  all  times  when  men 
should  motor.  But  the  natural  logic  of  the  situation 
goes  even  deeper  than  this.  It  has  to  do  with 
country  inns  and  clubs  and  other  objective  tempta¬ 
tions  which  bloom  only  after  the  roses.  There  is 
community  of  interest  too;  the  other  fellow  motors, 
so  why  not  we 

Method  in  this  form  of  midsummer  madness  is 
discountenanced.  I'he  best  trips  are  those  planned 
over-mght  or  at  least  over-week.  The  run  which  is 
within  reach  of  home  if  a  persistent  rain  should 


prevail  has  ever  “the  call.”  He  that  taketh  his 
motoring  too  seriously  shall  fall  foul  of  the  con¬ 
stable. 

But  to  howl  along  with  the  motor  humming  and  the 
hedges  sidling  by  with  no  attempt  at  a  record  or  an 
endurance  run;  to  watch  the  dogs  lazily  rise  and 
meander  from  the  roadside  dust-heap  to  the  calm 
security  of  the  door-yard;  to  see  the  red-cheeked 
country  children  peer  down  out  of  the  apple-trees; 
to  watch  the  cattle  at  the  brook’s  edge  slowly  turn 
their  cud-chewing  faces  toward  the  road;  to  watch 
the  golden-rod  beside  the  highway  bend  to  the 
suction  which  follows  the  car;  dreamy-eyed  to  drift 
past  all  these  homely  sights  and  without  harrowing 
sensation  to  hear  the  homely  sounds  of  hillside,  barn¬ 
yard,  water-mill  and  winnowing-floor; — these  are  the 
real  delights  of  summer  motoring. 

What  matter  if  the  slanting  sun  forces  its  rays 
under  veil  and  visor.  The  summer’s  heat  is  toned 
by  the  breeze  and  mellowed  by  the  deep  green  of  the 
trees,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  red  sumac. 
The  droning,  sensuous  pleasure  wears  the  afternoon 
away.  Even  it  compensates  for  the  dust,  the  goggles 
which  chafe  the  brows  and  the  occasional  stop  to 
dally  with  the  perforated  tire.  These  are  only  the 
incidents  which  punctuate  the  peace — the  dash  of 
condiment  which  seasons  the  dish. 

Health,  peace,  happiness,  rest,  care-forgetting,  the 
realization  of  the  beautiful  present,  the  loss  of  the 
regretful  past,  the  recklessness  with  regard  to  the 
fretful  future, — all  make  for  the  well-being  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  motorist.  This  is  atitomobiling  in  its  most 
helpful  and  most  beneficial  phase.  The  unlearned 
wonder  what  the  motorist  finds  to  rave  about.  They 
have  never  tried  the  balm  of  the  August  ride. 
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The  Editor  wishes  to  extend  a  personal  invitation  to  all  readers  of  House  and  Garden  to  send  to  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  Department,  inquiries  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  house  finishing  and  furnishing.  Careful  consideration  is  given 
each  inquiry,  the  letter  and  answer  being  published  in  due  time  as  matters  of  interest  to  other  readers.  Where  an 
early  reply  is  desired  if  a  stamp  and  self-addressed  envelope  are  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent.  No  charge 
whatever  is  made  for  any  advice  given. 


IT  is  with  pleasure  that  we  publish  the  following 
notice  which  has  been  sent  to  the  editorial 
office  of  House  and  Garden.  The  beauty 
of  our  Capitol  City  is  a  matter  of  national  pride  and 
the  dignity  of  her  shaded  streets,  parks  and  statuary 
has  during  some  of  the  past  inaugurations  been 
almost  obliterated  for  the  time,  and  in  the  case  of 
trees  and  shrubs  perhaps  permanently  injured. 

The  opportunity  offered  for  competitive  plans  for 
an  arrangement  of  stands  for  spectators  should  bring 
responses  not  only  from  those  who  will  be  interested 
in  gaining  the  honor  of  submitting  an  accepted  design 
together  with  the  prize,  but  should  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  ol  all  who  are  capable  of  entering  the 
competition. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Architectural  Club,  The  Washington  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects  invite  competitive 
plans  for  the  arrangement  of  stands  for  spectators 
on  the  route  of  the  inaugural  procession. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  President  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors  to 
Washington.  The  city  should  be  at  its  best;  but 
unfortunately  the  route  of  the  inaugural  procession, 
where  most  of  the  visitors  congregate,  has  been 
marred  by  the  building  of  large  stands,  which  hide 
the  statues  and  trees,  and  do  great  injury  to  both, 
with  the  additional  danger  of  destroying  both.  The 
trees  and  statues  and  public  buildings,  which  are  a 
feature  of  Washington,  should  be  visible  in  their 
proper  settings. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  inaugural  festivities 
is  a  volunteer  committee,  and  is  appointed  so  near 
the  time  of  the  inauguration  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  it  to  thoroughly  consider  the  problems. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  preliminary  competition 
for  the  stands  would  tend  to  a  solution  of  some  of 
these  problems,  and  this  competition  is  undertaken 
for  that  purpose,  without  offering  any  guarantee  to 
the  competitors  that  their  designs  will  be  accepted. 
The  designs  which  are  awarded  prizes  will  become 


the  property  of  this  committee,  and  will  be  published 
for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in  the  subject,  and  will 
be  offered  to  the  inaugural  committee  at  the  next 
Presidential  inauguration,  for  such  use  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  see  fit  to  make  of  them,  without  promise 
of  compensation  beyond  the  amount  of  the  prize. 

All  other  designs  will  be  returned  to  the  authors 
after  the  decision  by  the  jury. 

The  jury  of  award  will  be  composed  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  of  the  associations  inviting  plans, 
and  two  persons  who  have  had  some  practical 
experience  with  former  inaugural  processions. 

The  jury  will  have  the  usual  rights  and  will  per¬ 
form  the  usual  duties  of  a  jury,  including  the  right  to 
reject  any  or  all  designs  submitted. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  a 
jury:  J.  R.  Marshall,  f7//(7/rmrt/z,T.  J.  D.  Fuller,  Frank 
D.  Millet,  Frederick  D.  Owen  and  John  13.  Lamer. 

It  is  desired  to  devise  a  scheme  which  shall  be 
decorative,  shall  leave  the  trees,  statues,  and  public 
buildings  free,  and  shall  seat  the  maximum  number 
of  spectators. 

It  is  desired,  if  possible,  to  bring  out  suggestions 
for  tbe  permanent  treatment  of  the  Avenue,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  portion  of  the  work  may  be  worthy  to  be 
made  permanent,  as  a  memorial  of  the  occasion. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
stands  are  temporary  and  must  of  necessity  be  inex¬ 
pensive. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  flag  of  the  country  be  not 
used  except  where  it  can  fly  freely  from  a  mast. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  suggestions  for 
diminishing  the  marching  width  ot  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  during  the  parade  hours  to  not  less  than 
eighty  feet. 

Provision  for  lavatories,  ticket  offices,  and  lunch 
counters  may  be  disregarded  by  competitors. 

It  is  usual  to  keep  at  least  five  feet  of  the  sidewalk 
south  of  Lafayette  Square  free. 

It  is  important  that  the  view  of  the  parade  from  the 
sidewalks  and  from  the  buildino;s  alone  the  Avenue 
{Continued  on  page  g.  Advertising  Section.') 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

FOR  THE  HOmE  AND  GARDE) 


THE  HOUSE 

August  is  deddedly  the  least  interesting 
month  of  the  year — a  time  of  all  others  when 
there  is  least  to  do  and  least  to  enjoy — the 
days  are  sultry  and  the  nights  warm,  and  energy 
comes  to  a  low  ehb.  If  the  house  is  situated  in  a 
locality  where  the  nights  are  apt  to  be  sleepless  on 
account  of  the  oppressive  heat,  why  not  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  fitting  up  an  outdoor  sleeping  room  on  an 
upper  balcony  ?  The  only  difficulty  will  be  that  once 
tried  you  will  not  want  to  vacate  it.  If  there  is  no 
roof  over  the  balcony  put  up  an  awning  for  in  most 
places  there  are  at  this  time  heavy  dews  and  the  sky 
will  not  do  for  a  roof.  Denim  or  canvas  stretched 
hack  of  the  balcony  railing  will  serve  as  a  sufficient 
screen  and  may  be  left  in  place  during  the  daytime, 
and  a  light  cot  with  a  couple  of  blankets  is  the  only 
furniture  necessary.  Take  the  bedding  indoors 
during  the  daytime,  and  he  sure  it  is  never  put  away 
damp.  City  houses  occasionally  afford  such  summer 
sleeping  apartments,  and  country  houses  frequently 
do.  For  both  day  and  night  nothing  is  more  pleasure 
giving  then,  than  the  two-storied  porch  or  gallery — 
and  if  you  have  none  now  is  a  good  time  to  add  it. 

August  is  an  excellent  time  to  have  all  sorts  of 
repairs  made, — work  is  slack  and  it  is  easier  to  get 
expert  mechanics  now  than  later.  If  there  is  paint¬ 
ing  or  papering  to  be  done  in  the  town  house,  attend 
to  it  now,  and  if  there  are  little  things  needing  atten¬ 
tion  do  not  overlook  them.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  used 
to  one’s  own  shahhiness,  and  so  very  costly  to  let  a 
house  fall  into  dilapidation. 

In  selecting  wall-papers  remember  they  are  in¬ 
tended  as  backgrounds,  and  if  figures  are  chosen,  do 
not  get  patterns  which  are  too  pronounced  or  spotty. 
Nothing  can  he  more  annoying  than  the  necessity  of 
counting  and  recounting  the  figures  on  the  wall.  Do 
not  use  striped  papers  in  rooms  of  small  dimensions 
with  high  ceilings,  or  cold  colors  in  north  rooms. 
Consider  the  hglit,  as  well  as  the  furnishing,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  room.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
get  an  expensive  paper  to  secure  a  good  design  as 
some  very  simple  combinations  oft-times  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  effects.  There  are  of  course,  many  other  kinds 
of  wall  coverings,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage,  but 
the  same  rules  apply  to  all  with  but  slight  variation. 


If  painting  is  done  see  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
drier  is  used,  and  each  coat  is  thoroughly  hardened 
before  the  next  is  applied;  this  tends  toward  dura¬ 
bility  as  well  as  comfort.  Do  not  leave  drinking 
water  standing  in  a  room  with  wet  paint  for  it  collects 
the  evaporated  oil  on  its  surface,  and  is  then  almost 
poisonous.  Outdoor  painting  can  also  be  done 
advantageously  at  this  season,  when  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  long  dry  spells,  but  if  it  is  the  outside  of  the 
house  that  is  to  be  made  new,  have  a  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  colors.  Remember  its  environment,  con¬ 
sider  the  architecture,  and  make  it  not  only  rational 
hut  attractive.  Avoid  colors  which  have  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  sticky  and  thick;  insistent,  sickly 
yellows,  glaring  blues,  and  shabby  browns;  suggest, 
instead,  the  natural  tints,  the  materials  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  building.  What  is  more  attractive  than 
the  white  columns  and  buff  colored  stucco  of  the  old 
Colonial  mansions,  or  the  white  porticos  and  gray 
stone-work  of  other  houses  of  the  same  period  And 
try  the  experiment  of  introducing  a  glint  of  red  where 
it  will  give  life  and  character — under  the  eaves,  pos¬ 
sibly — on  the  down-spout,  or  on  the  window  sashes— 
it  will  prove  a  grateful  note. 

Why  not  also  have  the  chairs  upholstered  this 
month,  that  have  needed  it  so  long  They  can  be 
done  at  almost  half  price  and  by  the  best  upholsterers. 
Sometimes  the  householder  can  successfully  be  his 
own  upholsterer,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  experiment  to 
make  in  these  otherwise  unoccupied  days. 

When  the  family  is  following  vacation  pursuits  and 
smaller  than  usual,  it  may  be  well  to  have  some  of  the 
mattresses  made  over  and  the  pillow  cases  renewed. 
In  the  olden  days  every  good  housekeeper  had  a 
feather  room  and  the  beds  were  all  picked  over  once  a 
year,  but  because  this  is  no  longer  necessary,  the 
desirability  of  caring  for  the  bedding  is  sometimes 
overlooked. 

The  house  itself  should  not  need  a  great  deal  of 
attention  just  now,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
woodwork  will  need  repairing.  The  cellar  steps  are 
perennially  out  of  order,  and  door  and  window  frames 
have  been  known  to  get  out  of  joint  at  these  times. 
If  there  has  been  much  dampness,  the  mahogany  and 
other  highly  polished  furniture  should  have  been 
covered  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bloom,  which  is 
hard  to  remove. 
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It  is  a  good  precaution  to  look  at  the  furs  and  see 
that  they  are  safe  from  the  ravages  oi  moths,  for  if 
they  have  not  been  properly  cleansed  before  they 
were  put  away,  it  is  at  this  time  the  mischief  is  being 
done. 

Indeed,  there  are  no  end  of  things  one  can  do  in 
August  and  rejoice  to  have. done  later,  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  the  dusting  of  the  library  bookshelves  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  coat  closet.  A  rainy  day 
now  and  then  is  a  help  and  every  bit  of  work  done  in 
August  is  to  be  accounted  clear  gain. 

The  question  of  the  evenings  has  to  he  considered, 
as  well  as  the  days,  and  happy  indeed  is  the  house¬ 
holder,  who  solves  the  problem  of  light  without  heat. 
Japanese  lanterns  can  be  attractively  used,  and 
electroliers  so  shaded,  that  they  appear  charmingly 
picturesque.  These  little  expedients  for  tricking  the 
imagination  are  a  help  and  eminently  worth  trying. 


THE  GARDEN 

PLEASING  winter  flower  for  the  window  is 
the  mignonette;  it  is  of  delightful  fragrance. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  which  cannot  be 
grown  from  transplanting,  it  must  he  grown  from  the 
seed.  Sow  the  seed  now  in  pots,  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  thriving,  growing 
condition  and  they  will  bloom  nicely  in  winter. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  make  rubber  plant  propa¬ 
gations.  Take  the  cuttings  and  wrap  a  handful  of 
sphagnum  moss  or  other  fine  fibrous  substance  about 
the  stems  and  soak  thoroughly  with  water.  In  a 
remarkably  short  time  roots  will  begin  to  emit  and 
the  cuttings  can  then  be  potted,  using  a  light  soil  mixed 
with  sand.  If  then  kept  well  watered,  the  roots  will 
take  firm  hold  and  the  plants  will  grow  off  rapidly. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  carnations,  which  are  to 
he  potted,  out  later  than  this  month.  Also,  all  tender 
greenhouse  plants  which  have  been  out  in  the  open 
during  the  summer  should  be  potted  during  the 
month. 

Growing  potted  strawberries  both  as  a  pastime  and 
for  practical  utility,  is  rapidly  gaining  favor.  The 
plants  should  he  potted  now.  Later  fall  planting  is 
successful  under  certain  conditions,  but  there  is  hut 
little,  if  any,  uncertainty  about  summer  or  August 
planting.  By  the  potting  method  space  can  be 
greatly  economized  and  much  finer  berries  grown. 
Even  if  the  bed  method  is  what  is  desired,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  pot  grown  runners. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  this  to  thin  out  clumps 
that  have  become  too  thick,  or  to  rearrange  groupings 
in  the  hardy  border.  Soak  the  plants  well  with  water 
before  removing  them.  Exercise  a  little  care  in  the 


handling  and  transplanting  and  the  growth  of  the 
plants  will  scarcely  he  checked. 

As  the  weather  warms  up,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
relax  energy  in  all  kinds  of  garden  work.  But  if 
the  surroundings  are  to  he  kept  tidy  and  pleasing, 
considerable  work  must  be  done.  Vines  must  be  kept 
in  position,  dead  leaves  and  dried  up  flowers  removed 
from  the  plants,  and  weeds  eradicated  from  the  lawn. 

Vigilance  counts  for  much  in  the  success  of  garden 
work.  A  sharp  lookout  must  he  kept  for  the  aster 
beetle,  the  green  and  the  black  fly.  For  the  former, 
nothing  better  can  be  suggested  than  hand  picking. 
Chickens,  if  permitted  in  the  yard  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ings,  will  pick  up  many  of  them.  They  will  not 
damage  any  thing  by  a  short  stay  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  fight  against  the  flies  is  best  conducted 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  The  black  fly  is  specially 
troublesome  about  the  chrysanthemums.  The  buds 
are  often  injured  by  this  pest.  The  black  aphis  will 
probably  also  be  troublesome  about  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  plants. 

Look  closely  after  the  roses  which  are  to  bloom  in 
the  fall.  The  ground  should  he  stirred  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants  and  food  should  he  given  in  the 
form  of  pulverized  or  liquid  manure.  Dead  or 
injured  branches  should  he  removed.  The  results  of 
attention  will  be  more  than  compensative. 

Having  in  mind  home-grown  flowers  for  Christmas, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  for  the  festal  occa¬ 
sion,  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  during  this  month. 
With  proper  attention  daffodils  and  narcissus  may 
he  had  from  Thanksgiving  through  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Remember  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  period 
when  the  lawn  is  subjected  to  the  most  trying  con¬ 
ditions.  The  regular  use  of  the  hose  and  mower  will 
prove  effective. 

Among  amateur  gardeners,  as  well  as  others,  the 
peony  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor.  Many  improve¬ 
ments  in  varieties  have  been  brought  about  in  the  last 
few  years.  Some  of  the  most  recent  productions 
have  attained  remarkable  proportions,  exhibits  being 
found  of  flowers  measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  depth  of  five  or  more  inches.  With 
the  improvement  in  size  of  the  flowers,  comes  noted 
variations  of  colors.  Different  shades  of  pink,  red, 
crimson,  white  and  even  yellow  are  now  grown. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  giving  the  peony 
attention  at  some  of  its  experiment  stations,  while 
commercial  florists  are  growing  them  extensively 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  peony  has  sufficient 

(Continued  on  page  13;  A dvertising  Section.) 
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EXTERMINATING  ANTS 

AS  a  subscriber  to  House  and  Garden  I  feel 
privileged  to  ask  what  will  exterminate 
the  ants  in  my  strawberry  garden.  I  broke 
new  ground  where  there  were  several  ant  hills  and 
although  I  plowed  the  ground  well  yet  the  ants 
hurrow  into  it  and  destroy  my  plants.  J.  S.  M. 

As  your  plowing  has  evidently  scattered  the  larger 
colonies  they  are  endeavoring  to  find  new  nests. 
Make  a  series  of  holes  in  the  nests,  six  to  eight  inches 
deep  and  about  six  inches  apart.  A  broom  handle 
will  do  to  make  the  holes  with.  Pour  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  hisulphate  of  carbon  into  each  hole,  and  cover 
with  a  blanket,  or  fill  the  holes  with  soil.  The 
fumes  wdl  kdl  the  ants. 

evergreen  hedges 

Is  there  any  thing  that  may  be  used  as  a  very  low 
evergreen  hedge  or  border  to  formal  beds  where  the 
box  is  not  hardy  Something  that  will  bear  shear¬ 
ing.  S.  J.  E. 

Euonymus  radicans  may  be  used  in  such  a  situation 
and  sheared.  It  is  hardy  and  long-lived.  There  is 
a  variegated  form  on  which  the  foliage  is  partly  a  yel¬ 
lowish  white.  This  is  a  very  accommodating  plant. 
It  is  content  to  remain  a  low  shrub  if  no  support  is 
offered  it,  but  if  close  to  a  stone,  stump  or  a  wall  it 
will  climb  up  quite  a  height.  If  a  post  be  placed 
close  to  a  plant,  those  shoots  that  can  touch  it  will 
climb,  the  others  remaining  in  shrub  form. 

GROWING  RHODODENDRONS 

I  have  bought  a  new  place  here  (Milwaukee,  Wis.) 
on  the  bluff  and  would  like  to  grow  some  rhododen¬ 
drons,  but  not  seeing  any  here  I  am  skeptical  about 
planting.  Do  you  know  about  their  being  hardy  any 
where  along  Lake  Michigan  O.  A.  C. 

No  broad-leafed  evergreen  thrives  in  the  section 
close  to  Lake  Michigan  in  Illinois  or  Wisconsin. 
In  some  localities,  where  local  influences  favor  them 
Berberis  aqmfoltinii  (Mahonia)  and  the  Euonymus 
radicatTs,  do  fairly  well,  the  latter  being  the  hardiest, 
but  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  or  anything  in  the 


heath  line  are  failures.  Back  from  the  lake  some 
ten  or  more  miles  and  especially  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  plantings  of  rhododendrons  have  been  made, 
but  those  I  have  seen  look  unhappy. 

INDELIBLE  INK  FOR  MARKING  LABELS 

Please  give  a  formula  for  a  home-made  indelible 
ink  for  use  on  zinc  labels.  W.  J.  C. 

One  ounce  verdigris,  one  ounce  sal  ammoniac, 
one-half  ounce  lamp  black,  one-half  pint  water. 

Mix  in  an  earthenware  vessel  with  a  wooden 
spatula,  bottle  and  shake  well  before  using  and  write 
with  a  new  pen. 

Cleanse  the  zinc  in  water  with  washing  soda  so  as 
to  remove  all  signs  of  grease. 

PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  GREENHOUSES 

I  am  building  a  small  greenhouse  and  intend 
raising  my  own  plants  for  outdoor  use.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  prepare  my  soil Our  natural  soil  is 
a  moderately  heavy  yellow  clay  loam.  E.  Y.  G. 

The  chances  are  that  you  have  the  basis  for  an 
ideal  soil.  If  your  house  will  he  completed  in  time 
for  spring  use,  you  had  better  obtain  some  cultivated 
garden  soil  as  a  starter.  Next  spring  plow  up  some 
sod  from  a  pasture,  plowing  shallow,  and  compost  it. 
Place  a  layer  of  this  plowed  sod  where  you  intend  to 
compost  it,  say  eight  inches  thick  and  ten  or  more 
feet  square,  then  add  a  layer  of  fresh  manure  of  the 
same  thickness,  then  sod  and  again  manure,  and  so 
on,  keeping  the  edges  high  so  that  when  finished  the 
top  will  be  concave  in  order  to  hold  moisture.  Keep 
adding  the  loose  soil  that  drops  from  the  sod.  If  the 
field  surrounding  it  is  weedy  so  seeds  are  apt  to  blow 
on  it,  let  the  last  coating  be  of  manure  which  can  be 
cast  aside  when  removing  the  soil.  Let  it  remain 
until  fall,  or  if  you  have  time  chop  it  down  once 
and  repile,  covering  the  top  again  with  a  coating 
of  fresh  manure.  When  carrying  it  to  the  green¬ 
house  chop  it  down  with  a  sharp  spade  unless  you 
did  so  in  the  summer.  In  the  meantime  obtain  some 
clean  sharp  sand,  and  if  possible  some  leaf  mould. 
You  can  make  the  latter  by  piling  some  leaves  in 
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The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  advice  to  those  who  have  country  or  suburban  places  as  to  the  pur¬ 
chase,  keep  and  treatment  of  horses,  cows,  dogs,  poultry,  etc.  Careful  attention  will  be  given  each  inquiry,  the 
letter  and  answer  being  '  published  in  due  time  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers.  Where  an  early  reply  is  desired 
if  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  the  answer  will  be  sent.  No  charge  is  made  for  advice  given. 

The  Government  Morgans 

By  spencer  BORDEN 


IT  is  fortunate  for  any  country  when  there  are  a 
few  sane  men  who  will  sound  the  warning 
cry  to  save  valuable  interests  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  waves  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  This 
thought  is  certain  to  come  into  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  horseman  as  he  contemplates  the  narrow 
escape  we  have  had  from  extermination  of  the  old 
Morgan  breed  of  horses. 

Years  ago  Linsley  wrote  as  full  a  history  of  the 
Morgans  as  he  could  before  the  days  of  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  rapid  transit.  A  quarter  century 
later,  “Adirondack”  Murray  sounded  the  praises 
of  the  breed  in  his  “Perfect  Horse.”  In  our  day  the 
high  priest  of  the  cult  is  Joseph  Battell,  who  has 
spent  years  of  time  and  thousands  of  money  in  com¬ 
piling  the  “Morgan  Register.”  It  has  been  truly 
said  of  him — “If  the  old  Morgan  breed  is  ever 
re-established,  credit  will  be  due  to  one  man  above 
all  others  for  rehabilitating  the  breed.  The  prophet 
of  the  Morgans  is  Joseph  Battell.” 

The  writer  is  careful  to  open  the  present  screed 
with  this  well-deserved  tribute,  since,  in  its  further 
development,  he  may  find  occasion  to  differ  with  Mr. 
Battell  in  respect  to  some  of  his  methods,  and  would 
not  appear  ungracious,  or  unappreciative  of  his  great 
work. 

The  “Morgan  Register”  is  truly  a  monument  of 
personal  devotion  to  a  cause.  Yet,  its  door  has  been 
swung  too  widely  open.  There  are  too  many  goats 
among  the  sheep. 

Why  should  it  mention  Hambletonian  or  Mam- 
brino,  or  any  other  of  the  horde  of  mongrel  horses 


that  have  so  nearly  swamped  the  old  Morgans  with 
their  cold  blood  .?  Why  should  it  contain  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  most  unscientific  and  harmful  system  of 
registering  horses,  by  the  test  of  speed  for  a  mile, 
which  has  gathered  into  the  “Standard  Bred  Trot¬ 
ting  Horse  Register”  every  sort  of  mixed  blood  from 
a  broncho  to  a  thoroughbred  runner,  from  a  pacer  to 
a  hackney,  until  no  one  can  even  venture  a  guess  as 
to  what  he  will  get  for  a  foal  if  he  breeds  within  the 
lines  of  the  so-called  “Standard  ?  ” 

The  time  has  come  when  the  lover  of  the  Morgan 
horse  should  have  what  is  recognized  inside  the  herd 
books  of  some  of  the  most  discriminating  cattle  clubs, 
an  advanced  register.  If  it  cannot  be  done  in  Mr. 
Battell’s  day  and  with  his  co-operation,  it  surely 
will  come  later. 

The  “Morgan  Register”  should  be  gone  over 
carefully  and  a  black  mark  put  against  every  animal 
that  does  not  represent  the  old  Morgan  type. 

Not  only  should  every  drop  of  pacing  blood, 
Hambletonian  blood,  Clay,  Mambrino,  hackney, 
Percheron  and  other  foreign  strains  be  tabooed,  there 
should  be  very  few  Lamberts  left  in,  none  unless  they 
conform  to  the  old  type.  Why  .?  Because,  if  “Daniel 
Lambert”  was  from  a  mare  by  “Abdallah,”  that 
should  condemn  him.  If  not,  his  breeding  is  unknown, 
and  should  only  be  countenanced  among  the  Mor¬ 
gans  where  shown  to  conform  to  and  reproduce  the 

WPe-  .  .  .  .  , 

Type,  type,  type,  this  is  what  should  be  insisted 
upon.  And  the  Morgan  is  the  only  horse  we  ever 
had  in  this  country, — ^whose  superior  never  existed 
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for  the  purpose  he  served  in  any  land,— that  bred 
true  to  type. 

The  Morgan  horse  was  handsome,  sound,  cour¬ 
ageous,  willing,  gentle,  intelligent,  long-lived.  He 
was  not  large  in  respect  of  long  legs,  and  speed  was  an 
accidental  adjunct,  which  did  not  necessarily  accom¬ 
pany  his  existence. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  Morgan 
horse  was  an  animal  of  pure  breeding  since  he  has 
been  able  to  impress  his  characteristics  on  his  de¬ 
scendants  for  more  than  a  century.  What  that  pure 
blood  was,  is  more  than  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
“  Haleb,”  an  Arab  horse  from  the  desert,  was  chosen 
from  among  all  the  horses  shown  in  the  home  of 
the  Morgan  horses,  as  the  nearest  illustration  of  the 
original  type. 

Not  only  was  pure  blood  at  the  foundation,  envi¬ 
ronment  must  have  had  its  influence  in  fixing  the  type, 
the  rough  hillside  pastures,  the  clear  bracing  air,  the 
limestone  soil,  through  which  run  the  swift  brooks 
whose  waters  were  sweet  and  clean,  could  not  fail  to 
contribute  to  sound  legs,  big  lungs,  stout  and  well 
developed  muscles. 

So,  it  was  most  fitting  that  when  the  United  States 
Government  proposed  to  re-establish  the  old  Morgan 
breed  of  horses,  the  farm  should  be  in  Vermont. 
And  it  was  the  public  spirit  which  might  be  expected 
of  him,  which  caused  Mr.  Battell  to  make  the 
generous  gift  of  the  Morgan  breeding  station  to  the 
nation. 

There  the  wisdom  ended.  Horses  were  the  next 
thing  necessary,  and  there  never  has  been  any  par¬ 
ticular  judgment  or  discretion  displayed  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  folly  that  paid  ;^io,ooo  for  a  mongrel  stud 
horse  from  Lawson’s  four-in-hand  coach,  and  sent  him 
to  Colorado,  expecting  to  establish  a  race  of  heavy 
harness  horses  by  mating  him  with  mares  of  broncho 
and  other  unknown  antecedents,  was  applied  to  the 
Morgan  venture  in  Vermont. 

In  advertising  for  mares  to  be  used  in  the  Morgan 
stud,  the  purest  and  most  typical  Morgans  were 
eliminated,  by  the  requirement  that  they  should  be 
15  hands  2  inches  in  height.  The  old  Morgans 
seldom  reached  15  hands.  From  14.  i  (the  height 
of  “Flaleb,”  also  that  of  “Justin  Morgan”)  to  14.2  or 
14.3  was  the  Morgan  size.  Of  the  true  Morgans, 
very  few  excepting  those  in  the  Morrill  family  were 
15  hands  high. 

In  reading  the  list  of  the  mares  we  find  Kentucky 
saddle  mares,  and  others  of  foreign  blood  in  the 
foundation  stock. 

Then  what  did  they  do  for  a  stallion  Bought  a 
mongrel!  Why  Because  he  had  a  brother  that  had 
trotted  to  a  low  record!  This  horse  is  a  beauty. 
He  should  be  gelded,  and  might  make  someone  a 
handsome  driving  horse.  He  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  in  the  stud.  Why  .?  Because  he  is  a 


mongrel!  His  sire  was  a  good  horse  and  a  Morgan, 
grandson  of  one  of  the  greatest  horses  that  ever  lived, 
old  “Ethan  Allen,”  son  of  another  great  horse, 
“Honest  Allen.” 

His  dam  was  by  a  running  horse,  full  of 
“Potomac”  blood.  It  is  notorious,  that  although 
“Potomac”  is  found  registered  in  the  thoroughbred 
stud  book,  he  had  so  much  plow-mare  blood  in  him, 
that  his  presence  in  a  pedigree  has  for  years  been 
a  stain. 

It  was  the  “Potomac”  blood  in  certain  American 
pedigrees  that  caused  a  decision  of  the  English  Jockey 
Club  to  prevent  Mr.  Haggin’s  colts  and  fillies  from 
being  entered  in  the  “General  Stud  Book,”  which 
made  such  a  row  a  few  years  ago.  Then,  the  grand- 
dam  of  “Gen.  Gates”  was  by  a  pacing  horse. 
In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Squeers — “here’s 
richness!” 

If  a  man  could  not  breed  a  horse  that  should  be  like 
Heinze’s  pickles  of  “57  different  kinds,”  by  going 
to  the  premier  stallion  of  the  Government  breeding 
stud  of  Morgans  in  Vermont,  where  could  he  look 
for  it 

Now,  there  are  pure  Morgan  stallions  and  mares 
living,  registered  in  Mr.  Battell’s  book,  that  could  he 
had  for  the  Government  stud. 

The  writer  could  direct  any  one  truly  interested 
to  a  dozen  or  more,  and  put  the  Government  mana¬ 
gers  in  communication  with  a  man  who  knows  the 
old  type  and  where  to  find  them. 

The  Government  managers  know  about  Mr. 
Schuyler’s  horse  “Rob  Roy”  and  Mrs.  Kelley’s 
“Falcon,”  for  they  have  sought  their  services.  I  here 
are  others  equally  good  and  pure  bred,  more  nearly 
thoroughbred  in  Morgan  lines  than  most  of  the 
running  horses  in  the  Jockey  Club  stud  book. 

But  the  point  is  what  should  be  held  to.  If  the 
Government  is  going  to  breed  Morgan  horses,  they 
should  breed  pure  Morgans.  This  is  not  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  is  no  other  good  horse.  It  is  merely 
an  insistence  that  a  Morgan  horse  is  one  thing,  and 
any  other  horse  is  something  else. 

If  it  is  worth  while  for  the  Government  to  breed 
Morgans,  they  should  be  real  Morgans,  so  pure,  so 
true  to  the  old  type,  that  any  one  who  wants  to  try 
experiments  with  Morgan  blood  in  other  families 
will  be  sure  he  is  getting  nothing  else  if  he  buys  at 
the  Government  stud. 

Tuberculin  is  one  thing,  anti-toxin  for  diphtheria 
is  another.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  the 
Government  to  mix  the  two,  in  order  to  deal  with 
either  tuberculosis  or  diphtheria  in  a  single  dose,  as 
for  the  Government  to  pretend  to  be  breeding 
Morgan  horses,  and  really  be  putting  out  a  mixture 
of  Morgan,  thoroughbred,  pacing,  saddle  bred,  hack¬ 
ney  mongrels.  And  all  these  are  to  be  found  m  the 
Morgan  horses  of  the  Government  breeding  stud  in 
Vermont. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  TALKS 

{Continued  from  page  65.) 


House  and  Garden 


'Standard  Kitchen 


Standard  ’  Laundry 


You  must  have  healthful,  sanitary  Plumbing  Fixtures 
to  have  a  healthful,  sanitary  Home 


By  Equipping 
with  Genuine 


Green  &  Gold  Label 
Plumbing  Fixtures 


the  health  of  your  household  is  safeguarded  for  all  time 
and  the  problem  of  home  sanitation  is  solved  for  good. 


be  not  interfered  with,  and  that  ample 
passage  ways  be  reserved  behind  the 
stands. 

Competitors  will  submit  drawings  as 
follows: 

A  plan  showing  stands  from  the 
Peace  Monument  to  Seventeenth  Street, 
at  a  scale  of  200  feet  to  the  inch. 

An  elevation  of  a  typical  stand,  at  a 
scale  of  eight  feet  to  the  inch. 

A  cross-section  of  the  Avenue  and 
stands,  at  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  the  inch. 

Additional  space  on  stretcher  may  be 
utilized  to  show  any  details  desired. 

Drawings  will  be  mounted  on  a  board 
or  stretcher,  thirty  inches  by  fifty  inches. 

Plans  will  be  delivered,  prepaid,  by 
December  i,  1908,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Percy  Ash,  The  Octagon,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Three  prizes  are  offered:  First — 
Three  hundred  (300)  dollars.  Second — 
One  hundred  (100)  dollars.  Third  — 
One  hundred  (100)  dollars. 

Each  of  these  prizes  will  be  increased 
if  the  funds  available  permit. 

Other  meritorious  plans  will  be  given 
mention. 

Designs  should  be  signed  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  brief  description 
covering  not  more  than  two  pages  of 
type-written  matter. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  the  Avenue  and  the  entire  route 
of  the  procession  should  be  personally 
visited. 

Photographs  of  the  Avenue  may  be 
obtained  from  local  photographers,  such 
as:  Leet  Brothers,  14th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue,  or  Henry  Farnham,  936 
F  Street,  N.  W. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  number  of 
plans  submitted,  it  is  suggested  that  local 
clubs  have  a  preliminary  competition. 

Additional  information,  if  there  be 
any,  will  be  given  by  circular  letters  to 
each  registered  competitor.  This  addi¬ 
tional  information  will  not  be  given  later 
than  November  i,  1908. 

Competitors  will  be  registered  upon 
payment  of  one  (i)  dollar  to  Mr.  Percy 
Ash,  the  Secretary  of  the  Washington 
Chapter  A.  I.  A.,  The  Octagon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  will  each  he  furnished 
with  a  plat  of  the  Avenue.  Dotted  lines 
on  plat  indicate  outline  of  public  reser¬ 
vations  or  parks. 

Committee  on  invitation :  Jos.  C.  Horn- 


No  other  plumbing  equipment  provides  the 
same  thorough  satisfaction  in  sanitation,  ser¬ 
vice  and  actual  use  as  genuine  “Standard" 
“Green  and  Ciold  ”  Label  Fixtures.  No  matter 
how  much  or  how  little  you  wish  to  invest 
in  your  sanitary  fixtures,  there  is  a  genuine 
“Stattdard"  equipment  for  you  at  that  price.  The 
genuine  “Standard”  equipment  is  the  most  sanitary, 
the  most  economical,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
plumbing  equipment  made  for  household  use. 


To  protect  yourself  against  prevalent  substitution, 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  fixtures  installed  in  your 
home  are  genuine  “Standard”  Ware,  insist  that  each 
and  every  fixture  bear  the  “.^taiidard"  “Green 
and  Gold’’  Guarantee  Label.  Look  for  this 
label  and  refuse  any  fixture  without  it.  The 
“Standard”  Label  means  a  full  dollar  of  value 
for  every  dollar  you  invest,  and  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 


We  want  every  householder  to  have  our  beautifully  illustrated  100-page 
book,  “MODERN  BATHROOMS.”  This  book  will  save  you  many  dollars 
when  purchasing  the  sanitary  equipment  for  your  home.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  6c.  postage  and  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber  (if  selected). 

Address  Standard  5anrtai3 HOfe, . ,  Dept.  40,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  ’’Standard”  Ituilding,  35-37  West  31st  Street. 


Louisville:  325-329  W'est  Main  Street. 
London,  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  G. 


Pittsburgh  : 

949  Penn  Avenue. 


New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne&  St.  Joseph  Sts, 
Cleveland:  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


Actual  Size 


Plant  SOBER  PARAGON 


The  only 
Large,  8weet 


CHESTNUT 


The  nuts  are  large  in  size,  being  from  3  to  4  inches  or  more  in  circumference,  and  have 
a  sweetness  of  flavor  equal  to  the  native  sweet  chestnut. 

A  iMCnnr  A  ■  For  lawn  or  park  its  beautiful  dark,  rich  waxy  green  foliage 
UKDIAnirinilAL  makesitamost  stately  tree. 

DDC%l=:iXARI  13  The  vToher  Paragon  Chestnut  is  a  hardy,  rapid  grower  and 
■  adle:  begins  bearing  when  two  years  old. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  Bucknell  University,  says:  “  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries  of  this  decade.” 

To  every  SoberJ Paragon  Chestnut  Tree, 
when  shipped,  is  attached  a  metal  seal  upon 
which  is  impressed  the  words  “  SOBER  PAR¬ 
AGON  ”  as  illustrated  herewith. 


For  full  information,  testimonials,  etc.,  address 


GLEN  BROTHERS, 

Sole  Agents.  ROCHESTER,  N. 


Copyrighted  1908. 


In  writing  to  advcriiscrs  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 
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House  and  Garden 


RUUD 


Automatic  Gas 


Water  Heater 


is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  household  inventions.  It  burns  gas,  and  actually  regu¬ 
lates  its  O'lx'si  fuel  njohile  in  operation,  giving  maximum  results  at  minimum  cost. 
The  water  flows  scalding  hot  until  faucet  is  closed,  this  simple  act  shiuting  off  the 
gas  altogether  and  stopping  fuel  expense.  Adapted  to  natural  or  artificial  gas. 

Easy  to  attach  in  your  basement  to  pipes  already  installed. 

It  takes  a  book  to  tell  about  it.  Write  f  r  this  FREBl  book  to-day  and  for  list  of  families 
iu  your  vicinity  who  use  the  Ruud. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  Pittsborgh,  Pa. 

_  rltritish  Itiiil.l  Manufiioturintc  Chuiinftny,  l.oiitivii,  Eiiir. 

1  .Pii.!.!,..-,.  lleis.swnsser  Appiiniteluiii.  Iliiiiiluiri;.  ticriiiniij. 


All  this  is  possible  without  the 
unsightly  kitchen  range  boiler  with 
its  extreme  heat  and  many  other 
drawbacks.  With  a  Ruud  Auto¬ 
matic  Gas  Water  Heater  connected 
to  the  water  pipes  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  you  merely  turn  any  hot  water 
faucet  in  the  house  for  an  unlimited 
supply  of  clean,  hot  water.  Does  not 
raise  the  heat  of  the  house  a  fraction  of  a 
degree.  Laundry,,  kitchen  or  bathroom  — 
singly  or  all  together — it  makes  no  difference 
--the  hot  water  comes  in  ten  seconds  from  the 
time  you  turn  the  faucet  —  enough  for  a  shave, 
a  big  wash,  or  twenty  baths.  The 


Decorative 

Cloths 

THE 

HOLLISTON 

MILLS 


Used  by  the  highest  class  decora¬ 
tors  in  the  country  and  found 
superior  to  any  other  wall  covering 


NORWOOD,  MASS. 

U.  S.  A. 


Absolutely  sanitary— will  not  hold  dust — colors  are  fast,  lasting  and  match  perfectly. 

New  York  Office  No.  67  Fifth  Avenue 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  BOOKS— FREE 


F/  t..; 


For  Heating  any  Description  of  Building  by  Steam orHot  Water 

THEY  GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  '  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GURNEY  HEATER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  t 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  12  E  42115  ST.  186-200  FRANKLIN  ST  BOSTONv  . 


blower,  Leon  E.  Dessez,  Waddy  B. 
Wood,  Snowden  Ashford;  Percy  Ash, 
Secretary. 

The  committee  acknowledges  its  in¬ 
debtedness  to  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Board  of  Trade  and  Washington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  contributions 
to  the  Prize  Fund. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

REDECORATING  A  COUNTRY  HOME 

U  ECOGNIZING  the  value  of  your 
department  I  wish  to  ask  your 
advice  and  co-operation  in  redecorating 
and  painting  my  country  home,  having 
every  confidence  in  your  ability  to  make 
up  artistically  what  my  little  home  lacks 
architecturally.  Do  you  consider  the 
spring  or  fall  the  best  time  for  outside 
painting  ? 

We  are  in  the  hill  country,  my  own 
particular  hill  having  an  elevation  of 
about  600  feet,  the  house  standing  on  a 
six-foot  terrace  surrounded  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  lawn,  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees 
well  divided  on  the  four  acres,  but  on  the 
lawn  most  stately  Norway  spruces.  No 
tree  however  within  fifty  feet  of  house. 
Atmosphere  clear  and  dry. 

What  color  do  you  suggest  for  outside 
of  house,  barns,  dog  kennels,  etc.  ?  I 
enclose  photographs  showing  both  sides 
of  the  house  also  a  rough  sketch  of  first 
floor  which  may  help  you  on  interior 
decoration.  The  basement  kitchen, 
twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  has  an  east  win¬ 
dow  and  a  south  door,  a  four  foot  Flem¬ 
ish  oak  wainscoting,  doors  white.  I 
rather  favor  a  Dutch  kitchen,  if  you 
will  give  details,  unless  you  advise  differ¬ 
ently  (walls  painted). 

The  standing  woodwork  of  first  floor 
(see  sketch)  is  white  except  dining-room 
which  is  black  to  match  Flemish  oak 
furniture.  No  wainscoting.  Would 

you  suggest  a  Dutch  shelf?  All  ceilings 
are  nine  feet  four  inches  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cornices  all  round.  Hall  runs 
through  house  connecting  both  piazzas. 
Main  bedrooms  on  second  floor  practi¬ 
cally  identical  with  lower  rooms  except 
that  room  over  library  is  divided  giving 
a  bath-room  of  about  eight  foot  six  by 
fifteen  which  I  would  like  attractive  and 
hygienic.  It  has  a  four-foot  golden  oak 
wainscoting  which  I  do  not  like.  All 
floors  are  quartered  oak.  Those  on  first 
floor  have  a  border  of  mahogany.  I 
think  I  have  given  all  details  and  will 
leave  the  rest  to  you. 
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In  meriting  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 


House  and  Garden 


If  possible  I  would  like  samples  of 
wall-paper  and  curtains  for  the  different 
rooms  in  accordance  with  your  sugges¬ 
tions.  Do  not  want  any  heavy  curtains. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  will  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  you  and  trust  you  will  give 
the  matter  your  earliest  consideration. 

I  I  shall  await  your  answer  with  much 
1  interest.  I  would  wish  above  all  things 
i  to  have  the  interior  absolutely  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  I  favor  soft  tones. 

Am  enclosing  stamped  envelope  and 
also  extra  stamps  for  samples.  Kindly 
give  prices,  names  of  manufacturers, 
etc.  Library  furniture,  mahogany, 
music  room,  mahogany  and  Vernis 
Martin,  dining-room,  Flemish  oak,  two 
bedrooms  curly  birch,  one  mahogany. 
Oriental  rugs  on  first  floor.  Will  you 
please  name  a  good  floor  dressing.  The 
[  one  I  am  using  absorbs  too  much  dirt. 

Answer:  We  take  pleasure  in  render- 
;  ingyou  any  assistance  possible  and  advise 
j  as  follows.  For  the  exterior  of  your 
:  house  in  its  beautiful  setting  of  trees,  we 
j  would  suggest  cream  white  paint  treat- 
I  ing  the  shutters  and  shingles  in  a 
j  rich  shade  of  green.  This  will  make 
jyour  house  appear  larger  and  the  fact 
I  that  there  will  be  .no  contrasting  color 
I  introduced  for  the  trim,  will  greatly 
j  enhance  its  appearance.  Green  and 
;  white  striped  awnings  may  be  at- 
itractively  used  in  carrying  out  this 
.  scheme.  We  are  sending  you  by  this 
[  mail  a  complete  color  scheme  for  the 
I  interior.  For  the  music  room  I  send  a 
\  paper  in  white  with  a  suggestion  of  green, 

I  the  green  to  be  carried  out  in  the  dra- 
'“peries.  The  mohair  velour  sample  is 
:  for  upholstery  should  you  require  any 
j  material  for  this.  The  hall  in  green,  up- 
j  holstery  for  window  seat  green  velvet 
1  flecked  with  gold.  The  brown  favrile  pa- 
!  per  is  for  the  library  and  the  dining-room 
j  should  have  the  combination  of  paper  for 
j  upper  third  with  lower  wall  of  Japanese 
grass-cloth.  The  specifications  will  give 
[you  full  descriptions  of  rooms,  ceiling 
j  tints,  draperies  and  prices  of  materials. 

For  the  kitchen  in  which  you  wish  the 
j  Dutch  idea  to  prevail,  I  send  a  choice 
I  of  two  papers.  For  the  bedrooms  I 
■  recommend  a  light  and  gay  treat- 
i  ment.  The  samples  sent  allow  you 
a  choice  of  color  and  design.  For  the 
bath-room  the  blue  tile  effect  paper  is  to 
be  used  on  the  wall  with  the  woodwork 
entirely  of  white  enamel. 

Should  you  wish  any  changes  made  in 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED 
IN  PICTURES? 


WE  invite  a  visit  to  the  Henry 
Schultheis  Galleries  where 
you  may  find  the  largest  and  most 
varied  assortment  of  oil  paintings, 
water  colors,  colored  prints,  fac¬ 
similes,  photographs,  and  framed 
pictures  of  every  description.  We 
may  have  just  what  you  want  and 
at  prices  that  will  appeal  to  you. 
You  may  have  pictures  to  be 
framed  or  old  frames  to  be  reno¬ 
vated.  We  can  serve  you  in  this 
particular  as  well  as  any  one  in  the 
country.  Our  business  is  extensive 
and  our  prices  are  moderate  in  line 
with  good  work. 

HENRY  SCHULTHEIS 

Importer,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealer 
Frame  Maker  and  Gilder 

55-57  Vesey  Street 
New  York 


Imported  and  Domestic 


Cocoas  and  Chocolates 


Cleanness— Harmony 

That’s  what  you  secure  when  you  decorate  the  walls  of  your 
home  with  Alabastine.  It’s  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply — 
anyone  can  do  the  work. 


The  SanifaiyWall  Coating 

comes  in  many  soft,  velvety  tints  and  brilliant  white  and  is  for 
sale  everywhere.  Send  a  2-cent  U.  S.  postage  stamp  for  our 
very  interesting  book,  full  of  useful  information,  and  showing 
actual  samples  of  the  dainty  Alabastine  tints. 

The  Alabastine  Company,  931  Grandville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Eastern  Otiice,  Dept.  V,  105  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 
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House  and  Garden 


ON  STARTING  YOUR  GREENHOUSE  RIGHT 


Upon  its  right  construction  depends  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  greenhouse.  The  importance  of 
the  right  start  is  set  forth  in  an  interesting 
way  in  our  greenhouse  booklet.  Send  for  it. 

HITCHINGS  &  COMPANY, 

1170  Broadway,  New  York 


SPEAR’S 

New  Cooking  Range  New  Warm  Air  Distributors 
Open  Grates  and  Stoves  for  Wood  and  Coal 
Special  Stoves  for  Laundry,  Stable,  Greenhouse,  etc. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  have  only  Spear’s  Heating  and  Cooking 
appliances — the  most  modern,  efficient,  and  economical — In  Your  COUntry  Home 
Write  to-day  for  further  information  and  estimates  Hoteis  and  Institutions  receive  speciai  attention 

James  Spear  Stove  and  Heating  Co. 

1014=16  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Galloway 

Terra  Cotta 

AND  Pottery 


Italian  Pots,  Sun-dials, 


Flower  Boxes,  Statuary, 
Vases,  etc.,  for  garden  or 
interior  decoration. 

William  Galloway, 

3218  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  book,  "Garden  and  House  Terra  Cotta," 
with  copper  engravings  of  many  choice  examples 
of  the  potter  s  art. 


A  Butler’s  Pantry  Door 

should  swing  both  ways;  should  close  gently  and 
without  noise  and  stop  at  once  at  the  centre 
without  vibrating.  The  only  wav  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  use  the  “BARDSLEY”  CHECKING 
HINGE.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door  and 
there  are  no  ugly  projections  on  the  door. 


JOSEPH  BARDSLEY 

147-151  Baxter  Street  New  York  City 


the  scheme  I  shall  he  glad  to  hear  from 
you  and  submit  further  suggestions. 

FINISH  FOR  BATH-ROOM 

What  shall  I  use  to  cover  the  wood 
wainscot  in  my  bath-room  It  is  plain 
three-inch  tongue  and  grooved  pine. 
It  has  been  varnished  in  the  natural 
color.  I  would  like  to  make  my  bath¬ 
room  all  white.  What  shall  I  do  with 
the  wall  above,  this  is  of  rough  plaster. 

Answer:  There  are  a  number  of 
firms  making  excellent  finishing  for  the 
woodwork  in  bath-rooms,  kitchens,  etc. 
The  names  of  the  materials  and  the  firm 
from  whom  you  may  obtain  these  I  will 
send  you.  Paint  your  wall  above  the 
wainscot  a  pale  green  in  oil  paint,  the 
ceiling  should  be  white,  all  woodwork  in 
the  room  should  of  course  correspond 
with  the  wainscot. 

It  will  he  necessary  to  use  a  varnish 
remover  and  cleanse  the  wood  of  its 
present  finish. 

CONCERNING  DOMESTIC  RUGS 

I  shall  be  moving  into  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  on  my  return  to  the  city  after  the 
summer  vacation  and  am  anxious  to 
settle  some  of  the  essential  points  of  its 
furnishing.  The  woodwork  throughout 
is  ivory  white  with  mahogany  doors. 
My  furniture  is  mostly  mahogany.  The 
walls  I  wish  to  have  decorated  later  but 
I  wish  now  to  go  up  to  the  city  for  a  few 
days  and  select  my  rugs.  The  walls 
can  then  be  decorated  in  accordance  with 
them. 

I  cannot  buy  Oriental  rugs,  first 
because  of  the  expense  and  secondly  I 
want  large  rugs  in  each  room  nine  by 
twelve  feet.  I  shall  require  five  of  these. 
Kindly  recommend  to  me  the  style  of  rug 
you  would  advise.  The  rooms  are  not 
large  but  a  nine  by  twelve  rug  would  be 
all  that  is  necessary  in  each  room  leav¬ 
ing  a  good  margin  of  the  parquetry 
floor  to  show. 

Answer:  We  are  glad  to  supply  you 
with  the  desired  information  as  we  know 
of  a  line  of  rugs  which  will  come  wholly 
within  your  requirements.  These  rugs 
have  the  durability  of  the  Oriental, 
hand-woven  ones.  The  weave  is  close 
and  the  pile  is  quite  deep.  They  show 
faithful  reproductions  of  the  Kazak, 
Bokhara,  Oushak  and  others.  In 
colors,  they  are  soft  and  beautiful. 

For  your  rooms  in  which  you  will  have 
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the  least  variety  of  decoration,  that  is  the 
least  figure  to  show  in  wall  covering, 
furniture  or  drapery,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  select  one  of  these  rugs  showing 
an  Oriental  design. 

For  your  drawing-room  we  would 
advise  a  two-toned  rug  of  this  character, 
that  is  the  light  center  with  the  eight-inch 
border  in  a  darker  shade.  Runners 
for  the  hall  may  be  purchased  in  these 
goods.  We  cannot  mention  the  names 
of  makers  in  these  columns  but  will  send 
you  the  name  and  address.  The  price 
of  the  nine  by  twelve  feet  size  is  ^50. 
We  are  sure  you  will  not  regret  purchas¬ 
ing  these  rugs. 

HEATING  THE  HOUSE 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  me 
some  definite  information  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  heating  apparatus  to  install 
in  my  suburban  home.  I  have  had  such 
varying  advice  from  my  architect  and 
friends  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  House 
AND  Garden  settle  the  matter  for  me. 

Answer:  We  are  pleased  to  assist 
you  but  feel  that  one’s  architect’s  advice 
is  always  safe  to  follow  but  since  you 
request  it,  send  you  some  addresses  of 
firms  from  whom  you  can  obtain  cata¬ 
logues  and  full  information  as  to  instal¬ 
ling,  etc.  We  may  add  that  these  are 
absolutely  reliable. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

{Continued  from  page  67.) 

THE  GARDEN 

vigor  to  produce  stems  of  ample  strength 
and  height  to  maintain  the  largest 
flowers.  Where  the  plants  are  planted 
in  suitable  soil,  they  continue  to  increase 
in  size  and  profusion  of  bloom  and  in 
this  respect  possess  an  element  of  prac¬ 
tical,  permanent  value.  It  is  a  gross 
feeder  and  the  very  best  of  soil  is  none 
too  good.  A  soil  retaining  a  moderate 
degree  of  dampness  is  the  most  desirable. 

The  time  for  planting  the  peony  is  as 
near  after  the  middle  of  August  as  the 
buds  become  ripened  and  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  November.  In  the  next 
issue  directions  as  to  planting  and  cul¬ 
ture  will  be  given. 

Not  much  has  been  heard  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  wineberry  of  late,  but  it  is  both 
desirable  as  an  ornament  and  as  a 
fruit.  Those  who  have  not  got  it  in 
their  collection  should  give  it  a  trial. 


The  Only  Real  Stains 

If  you  have  only  seen  the  crude  and  tawdry  colors 
of  the  thinned-paint  imitations  of 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

you  have  no  idea  of  the  beautiful  coloring  effects 
of  the  true  Stains.  They  are  soft  and  deep,  like 
velvet,  but  transparent.'bringing  out  the  beauty 
of  the  wood  grain.  Half  as  expensive  as  paint, 
twice  as  handsome,  and  the  only  Stains  made  of 
Creosote,  "the  best  wood  preservative  known.” 
Samples  on  wood  and  Catalogue  sent  free  on  request 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 

141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


A.  S.  Bell,  Arch  t.  New  York  City 

"  Qvillt”  the  warmest  sheathing  paper 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiFIRST  IN  THE  FIELDiiiiiiiiimiiiim^ 

g  in  this  case  means  p 

I  STRONGEST  -  FINEST  -  BEST  | 

I  Peerless  Mortar  Colors  j 

g  Send  for  color  card  and  booklet  g 

I  SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.  | 
^  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers  m 

Q  Established  1844  Philadelphia  g 

Stanley’s  Ball-Bearing  Hinges 

Nothing  equals  them  for 
hanging  doors  either  in 

Big  Public  Buildings  or 
Private  Dwellings 

Two  will  frequently  take  the  place  of  three 
ordinary  hinges,  and  their  action  is  noise¬ 
less  and  perfect.  UMade  in  Wrought 
Bronze  and  Steel. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 


Myrtle  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  York  Office:  79  Chambers  Street 


Mercer  Boiler  for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Our  Heating  Boilers 
and  Radiators 

are  made  for  the  home 
where  the  Architect 
and  Owner  demand 
uniform  heat  in  all 
weather. 

The  efficiency  of  our 
apparatus  makes  this 
always  possible. 


MILLS  SAFETY  BOILERS 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  CO. 

Factory,  Westfield,  Mass. 

728  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
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HIGH  GRADE  PRESSED  METAL 

SASH  PULLEYS 


Made  with  Plain  Axles,  Roller  Bearings 
and  Ball  Bearings 

Combination  Groove  for  Chain  or  Cord 
CATALOG  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

The  American  Pulley  Co. 

29th  and  Bristol  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA  /.  PA. 


"pHE  BROUGHTON  SELF-CLOSING  BASIN  COCKS  HAVE 
BEEN  IN  USE  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS.  MANY  OF 
THE  LARGEST  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THESE 
GOODS.  :::  :::  MADE  IN  BRASS,  NICKEL  OR  SILVER 

PLATED,  AND  IN  SOLID  SILVER-METAL. 

EVERY  ONE  WARRANTED 
Manulactured  only  by 

E.  Stebbins  Manufacturing  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD:  MASSACHUSETTS 

Works  at  Brightwood 


GARDEN  CORRESPONDENCE 

(Continued  from  page  68.) 

a  pit  or  some  fence  corner  and  rotting 
them;  turning  them  over  and  break¬ 
ing  up  the  lumps  hastens  decay. 
If  the  sand  is  left  out  of  doors  it  had 
better  be  put  in  a  box  or  the  rains  will 
wash  it  away.  When  sowing  seed  add 
about  one-sixth  each  of  sand  and  leaf 
mould  to  four-sixths  rotted  sod,  sift  the 
product  through  a  fine  sieve.  Place 
some  of  the  sods  at  the  bottom  of  the 
seed  box,  the  coarser  parts  on  them  and 
resift  some  very  fine  soil  on  top  and  press 
it  down  for  a  seed  bed.  For  growing 
plants  in  pots  you  need  not  sift. 

FALL  BLOOMING  PERENNIALS 

Wbat  perennials  are  there,  worthy  of 
garden  culture,  that  bloom  in  September? 
I  am  working  on  a  scheme  of  planting 
and  would  like  the  information.  C.  H. 

You  have  quite  a  number  to  select 
from,  Rhexia  Virginica,  the  meadow 
beauty,  with  its  pretty  spikes  of  white 
pink  blossoms,  thriving  in  an  open 
situation,  in  good  deep  soil. 

The  Culver's  root,  Veronica  Virginica, 
while  not  as  showy  as  some  of  the  other 
speedwells  may  be  grown  with  effect  at 
the  rear  of  a  border  where  its  numerous 
spikes  of  small  white  flowers,  held  some 
four  or  more  feet  from  the  ground,  may 
be  seen. 

One  of  the  old-fashioned  live-for-evers, 
Sedum  spectahile  is  one  of  our  finest 
autumn  blooming  plants,  giving  us 
broad,  flat  heads  of  small,  but  showy 
rosy  flowers  that  remain  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  a  long  time.  There  is  an  improved 
variety  now  in  the  market  in  which  the 
flowers  are  darker  in  color. 

For  a  low  growing  deep  blue  flower 
you  can  have  the  Chinese  Plumbago 
Larpentce,  which  does  best  in  a  light  soil 
in  a  sunny  position. 

In  sheltered  positions  and  in  light  soil, 
Lilium  speciosum,  with  its  rosy  white 
petals,  crimson  spotted,  will  thrive. 

For  a  semi-shady  position,  Funkia 
grandiflora,  or  F.  subcord ata  make  a 
rounded  dome-like  plant  with  handsome 
broad  leaves.  It  requires  some  years’ 
growth  to  show  its  true  character.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  thrown  well  up 
above  the  foliage. 

Anemone  'Japonica  and  its  different 
varieties,  in  pink  and  white,  single  and 


Detail  of  Fountain  by  C.  J.  Barnhorn,  Sculptor. 
Made  by 

ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 

Eastern  Oilice,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


HEAWSED 


PATBNTBD. 

The  only  Stop  Adjuster  made  from  one  piece  of  metal  with  solid 
ribs  and  heavy  bed  that  will  not  cup,  turn  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Manufactured  only  by  The  H.  B.  IVES  CO..  New 
Haven.  Conn.,U.  S.  A.  (Fifty-page  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.) 


Ives  Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


Koll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns 
Suitable  lor  Pergolas.  Porches  or  Interior  Use 
are  made  exclusively  by 
HARTMANN-SANDERS  COMPANY 
Elston  &  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastern  Office,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  catalogue  P  19  of  columns,  or  P  29  of  sun-dials, 
pedestals,  etc. 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust  and  Window  Rattling. 

Window  Stop  Adjuster. 


THE  BEST  SASH  CORD  MADE 


EVERY  FOOT  IS  STAMPED 

^^SILVER  LAKE 
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double  bloom  quite  late.  1  bey  are  late 
in  starting  in  the  spring,  and  where  one 
grows  tlie  biennial  Canterbury  bells, 
which  die  after  blooming  and  are  gone 
by  midsummer,  they  may  be  planted  in 
among  the  anemones,  and  pulled  up 
when  past  their  best.  It  is  often  a 
puzzle  to  find  a  place  in  which  to  place 
anv  plant  like  the  cup  and  saucer  Can¬ 
terbury  bells,  which  leaves  a  vacant 
space  when  through  blooming,  or  the 
gorgeous  Oriental  poppy  which  loses 
its  foliage  after  blooming.  Planting 
them  among  the  Japanese  anemones 
helps  solve  this  problem. 

Antheinis  tnictoria,  the  yellow  chamo¬ 
mile,  will  bloom  from  July  to  November. 

All  of  the  hardy  perennial  asters  are 
fall  bloomers  and  selected  forms  ol  the 
golden-rod  are  good  companions. 

GaillarcUa  granJi flora,  blooms  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  keeps  on  until  frost.  Nearly 
all  of  the  perennial  sunflowers  are 
autumn  bloomers  and  some  are  well 
worth  growing. 

The  Liatrts  pycnostachya,  or  blazing 
star,  gay  feather,  with  their  long  spikes 
of  purple  flowers,  are  imposing  in  a  mass 
and  the  Lobelia  cardtnalis,  if  it  can  be 
induced  to  remain  with  you  long  makes 
a  fine  show. 

All  of  the  Rudbeckias  bloom  in  the 
fall.  Rudbecha  triloba,  a  biennial  that 
will  seed  itself  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Tricyrtis  hirta  nigra,  the  Japanese 
toad  lily  having  a  curious  orchid  like 
flower  will  be  the  last  to  bloom. 


Glen  Brothers,  Inc.,  Nurserymen, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a  hand¬ 
some  illustrated  catalogue  descriptive  of 
the  new  sweet  chestnut,  “  The  Sober 
Paragon,”  originated  by  Mr.  C.  K. 
Sober,  Lewisbtirg,  Pa.  It  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  booklet,  and  is  full  of  facts  relative 
to  the  cultivation,  the  food  value  and 
the  commercial  value  of  this  chestnut. 
Any  one,  with  even  a  small  place,  can 
have  chestnut  trees  and  chestnuts.  The 
catalogue  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Hoya  carnosa,  known  as  the  wax 
plant  and  honey  plant,  is  too  seldom 
seen  in  greenhouse  collections.  It  is  an 
interesting  lawn  plant,  and  when  in 
flower  is  a  good  seller.  It  always  inter¬ 
ests  young  gardeners  to  be  told  that  the 
old  flower  heads  are  not  to  be  cut  off,  as 
new  flowers  come  from  them  the  next 
season. — Florists’  Exchange. 


TTp/^  E-f  CCnPTTI  Our  Specialty  is 

1  E  J  E  E  E_-rfEw  Cottage  Furniture 


Simple  in  line  and  well  built.  Can  be  obtained  finished  or  unfinished 
to  be  stained  to  match  interiors.  A  request  will  bring  a  package  lA-’ 
containing  200  distinctive  patterns.  Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect 
specimen  ])ieces  displa3red  in  our  warerooms. 

William  Leavens  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  B^ostonrMass” 


A 

Suggestion 


Green  ^  Green,  Architects,  Los  Angeles. 


DEXTER 

BROTHERS 

ENGLISH 
SHINGLE  STAINS 

Retain  their  bright¬ 
ness  in  all  conditions 
of  climate. 

No  offensive  odor 

No  washing  off 
Write  for  samples  and  particulars 
Cheaper  but  better  than  paint 


DEXTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


209  Broad  Street,  =  »  Boston 

Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  128  W.  Washinstoii  St..  Chicago:  W .  S  Hueston,  22  E.  22d  St.,  New  York;  John  I).  S. 
Potts,  218  Race  St..  Philadelphia;  F.  H.  M. -Donald.  (!19  The  Gilbert,  Grand  Rapids;  F.T,  Crowe  A  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.;  Klatt-Hirsch  &  Co..  113  FrontSt.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Period 

modern. 

Every 
most  con 
Archil 
Sketches 

lighting  fixtures  from  classic  to 

detail  carefully  developed  in  a 
iplete  hue  for  your  inspection, 
tects  designs  carefully  executed, 
submitted  on  request. 

Reading  Hardware  Co. 

Manufacturers, 

6ir  Markei  Sireet, 

Phlla.,Pa. 
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The  Standard  of  Excellence 


RUSSWIN 

HARDWARE 


FOR  DISCRIMINATING 
HOME  BUILDERS 


Booklet  of  Colonial  Hardware 
will  be  furnished  on  lequest. 


Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 

New  Hritain,  Conn. 

No.  26  West  Twenty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  No.  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


in  Builders’ 
Fine  Hardware 


With  Correct  Designs  in 
all  the  Leading  Schools  of 
Art  is  found  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of 


P.  &F. 
CORBIN 


N.  W.  Corner 
Eighth  and  Arch  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORIES 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


SAYBROOK  DESIGN 
COLONIAL 


VITREOUS  CHINAWARE 

FOR  THE 

HOME  BATH-ROOM 


PLATE  986-K 

The  bath-room  for  your  home  should 
receive  the  most  careful  attention 
of  any  room  in  tire  house.  Abso¬ 
lute  sanitation  is  the  aim  of  civilized  people, 
and  the  sanitation  of  your  home  bath-room 
is  your  first  consideration.  Without  sani¬ 
tary  fixtures  this  object  cannot  be  reached, 
no  matter  liow  good  the  workmen  may  be 
who  instal  the  bathtub,  washstand  or  closet 
bowl  and  flush  tank. 

For  reasons  of  cleanliness  and  durability 
solid  white  vitreous  chinaware  is  firmly 
established  as  the  nearest  possible  perfec¬ 
tion  in  bath-room  sanitary  equipment.  For 
many  reasons  vitreous  china  closets  and 
closet  flushing  tanks,  as  above  illustrated, 
demand  your  serious  consitleration.  Being 
made  of  a  solid  white  vitreous  chinaware, 
they  are  impervious  to  the  action  of  water 
or  acids,  having  no  seams  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  warping,  and  the  surface  being  a 
clear  hard  glaze  baked  into  the  body  of  the 
ware  as  an  integral  part,  paint  and  varnish 
troubles  are  eliminated.  No  metal  lining 
is  needed,  therefore  the  dangers  of  corro¬ 
sion  are  not  to  be  feared,  and  the  cost  of 
vitreous  china  fixtures  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a  closet  with  the  usual  metal-lined 
wooden  tank. 

Of  the  hardness  of  rock,  simplicity  of 
operation,  ease  of  cleansing  and  beauty  of 
design,  vitreous  china  closets  and  closet 
flushing  tanks  are  acknowledged  the  ideal 
fixtures  for  the  home  bath-room. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
world  of  these  fixtures,  and  will  gladly  send 
further  information  if  you  will  write  us. 

Tho  Trenton 
Potteries  Compani/ 

Main  Offices  and  Works, 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Canadian-Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Ltd., 
ST.  JOHN’S,  QUEBEC. 
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A  NEW  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  BOOK 

Country  Homes 

and  Gardens  of 

Moderate  Cost 


Edited  by  CHARLES  FRANCIS  OSBORNE 

Professor  in  the  Architectural  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Free  with  a  new  subscription  to  **  House  and  Garden  " 


The  Work  of  the  Best  Architects 


This  is  not  a  book  of  stock  plans  such  as  are  advertised  for  sale.  Each  design  is  the  work  of  an  architect  of  established  reputation  and  the 
photographs  were  taken  after  the  house  was  built.  Some  of  the  contributors  bear  such  well-known  names  as  Cope  &  Stewardson,  Frank  Mead, 
Wilson  Eyre,  Elmer  Gray,  Charles  Barton  Keen,  William  L.  Price,  Ellicott  &  Emmart,  Frank  Miles  Day,  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Margaret  Greenleaf, 
Willis  Polk  and  W.  C.  Eagan 

Practical  Chapters  on  House-Building 

The  illustrated  chapters  of  this  book  contain  much  valuable  information  for  those  about  to  build,  for  those  who  desire  to  alter  or  improve 
their  homes,  and  for  all  to  whom  an  attractive  and  comfortable  house  and  garden  at  moderate  expense  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The  reader  of  this 
book  will  be  able  to  talk  to  his  architect  intelligently  on  matters  of  style  and  design,  can  better  judge  the  possibilities  and  value  of  a  piece  of  land, 
can  advise  his  builder,  and  can  select  his  furnishings  and  decorations  with  more  than  ordinary  taste,  or  use  those  he  has  to  better  advantage.  And 
the  delights  of  a  garden,  big  or  little,  are  brought  nearer  his  reach 

200  Interesting  Plans  and  Pictures 

The  houses  illustrated  range  in  cost  from  $800  to  ^6000.  Floor  plans,  plans  of  houses  and  their  gardens,  exterior  and  interior  photographs  and 
suggestive  views  of  planted  lawns  and  gardens  in  all  their  luxuriance  make  this  book  a  constant  delight.  Suburban  homes  on  limited  ground, 
seashore  and  mountain  cottages,  inviting  bungalows  and  inexpensively  remodeled  farm  houses  are  some  of  the  types  presented  in  plan  and  picture, 
with  detailed  notes  explaining  the  illustrations.  “Country  Homes  and  Gardens  of  Moderate  Cost”  contains  200  superb  half-tone  engravings 
and  line-plans,  with  text  and  descriptive  notes,  printed  on  the  finest  heavy  coated  paper,  tastefully  bound  in  substantial  cloth.  The  book  measures 
9  X  12  inches,  contains  128  pages  and  weighs  about  2  pounds. 

Free  with  One  Subscription 

Send  us  ;^3.oo  for  subscription  to  House  and  Garden,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  you  wish  a  copy  of  “Country  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Moderate  Cost.”  We  will  enter  the  subscription  for  a  year  and  send  the  book  at  once,  prepaid.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
to  “House  and  Garden”  you  can  renew  or  extend  your  subscription  from  the  date  it  expires  by  accepting  this  offer  now. 
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The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

1006-1016  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Borated  Talcum 


Vacation  worries  vanish 


when  you  know  that  you  can  enjoy  that  attractive  “nut 
brown”  summer  complexion  without  the  usual  penalties  of 
sunburn  and  skin  roughness,  which  last  far  into  the  winter  social 
season.  The  daily  use  of 

ENNEN’S  TaS 

iplishes  that.  It  is  the  world’s  best  and  most  widely  used  toilet  powder,  and  is  abso 


TOILET  POWDER 


accom 

lately  pure  and  safe.  | 

Mermen’s  prevents  and  relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing,  Sunburn,  and  all  skin  troubles  of  Summer. 
After  Shaving  and  after  Bathing  it  is  delightful,  and  in  the  nursery  indispensable. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  Non=Refillable  Boxes — the  “Box  that  Lox,’’  with 
Mennen’s  face  on  top.  Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.  Serial  Number  1542.  Sold 
everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  Free. 

Gerhard  Mermen  Company,  105  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Try  Mermen's  Violet  { Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder.  It  has  the  scent  of  fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.  Sample  free. 
Mennen's  Sen  Tang  Toilet  Powder  (Oriental  Odor)  samples  Free,  for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage,  one  set 

Mennen's  Borated  Skin  Soap  (blue  wrapper)  J  Mennen’s  Bridge  Whist  Tallies,  enough  forGtables 

Specially  prepared  for  the  Nursery. 
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Mantels  or  Chimney-pieces 
Warming  Homes  by  Water 
Where  to  Go  for  a  Tour 

No.  3 


$3.00  Yearly 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


25  Cents 
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House  and  Garden 


Tne  R68CILC  Of  SKILL,  inspired  by  a  been  appreciation  of  the  artistic  and  a  desire  to  live  up  to  an 
enviable  reputation,  directed  by  the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  and  practical  experience  gained  by  eighty- 
five  years  of  piano  building.o  C.  Lbe  resulting  excellence,  both  as  to  tone,  touch  and  general  staying 
power,  is  the  reason  and  the  only  reason  for  the  uniformly  high  favor  in  which  it  is  held  in  exclusive 
musical  circles.  C.  It  is  conceded  to  be  a  standard  of  comparison  for  all  other  makes. 

Made  Solely  by  CHICKERING  &  SONS 

5iy  Tremont  Street  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  Boston,  Mass. 

Established  1823 
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EVERGREENS  FOR  TUBS 

The  use  of  evergreens  for  beauti¬ 
fying  dwellings  in  winter  is  be¬ 
coming  more  general  every  day.  They 
are  useful  all  the  season  through,  from 
the  first  days  of  winter  until  spring 
comes,  and  even  for  summer  use  they 
are  often  met  with  on  lawns,  placed  near 
dwellings  and  along  pathways. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
of  late  to  the  producing  of  sorts  of  ever¬ 
greens  suitable  for  this  purpose,  of  good 
outline,  rather  pyramidal  than  spreading 
and  with  foliage  that  when  several  kinds 
are  near  each  other  there  will  be  contrast¬ 
ing  colors. 

A  good  selection  can  be  made  from  the 
following  kinds:  balsam  and  Douglas’ 
spruce,  box  bushes,  Lawson  cypress, 
evergreen  euonymus,  Japanese  and  other 
hollies,  junipers,  white,  Norway  and 
hemlock  spruce,  cembra  and  white 
pine,  retinisporas  in  several  varieties, 
yews,  American  and  Chinese  arbor- 
vitae. 

From  the  foregoing  list  a  collection 
such  as  is  generally  met  with  could  be  got 
together,  one  that  would  please. 

The  potting  or  boxing  of  the  plants 
should  be  done  soon,  well  in  advance  of 
winter,  that  they  be  well  established 
before  housing  time  comes.  There  will 
be  no  need  to  give  these  evergreens  any 
care  at  all  after  they  are  potted  beyond 
putting  them  in  a  half-shaded  place  and 
giving  them  an  abundance  of  water  for  a 
week  or  two. 

A  collection  of  such  potted  evergreens 
set  about  a  florist’s  establishment  adds 
to  its  interest  and  attractiveness. — 
Florists'  Exchange. 


STEALING  GILDED  RAILINGS  IN  PARIS 

'^NUMEROUS  Parisian  monuments 
^  ^  are  surrounded  by  rails  of 
wrought-iron,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  are 
gilded  over.  I'he  quantity  of  the  precious 
metal  utilized  is  so  infinitely  small  that 
one  can  hardly  imagine  that  it  would  be 
worth  anybody’s  while  to  take  the 
trouble  to  smash  and  carry  away  these 
rails.  Recently  the  police  surprised  a 
gang  of  robbers  at  work  on  the  fence  of 
the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg,  but  so 
clumsily  did  the  officers  go  to  work  that 
all  the  criminals  escaped  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  and  he  vigorously  protested  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  gang  and  was  only 
a  passer-by. — Gahgnani  Messenger. 


A  No.  22  IDEM.  Boiler  and  240  ft.  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$112,  were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat  this 
cottage,  at  which  price  the  goods  can  be 
bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe, 
valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation  is 
extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


A  No.  3-22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  600  ft.  of  38- 
in.  AMERICAN  Radiators  costing  the 
owner  $280,  were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat 
this  cottage,  at  which  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fit¬ 
ter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor, 
pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation 
is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


A  No.  C-243  IDEAL  Boiler  and  750  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the 
owner  $350,  were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat 
this  cottage,  at  which  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor, 
pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation 
is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions. 


Inexpensive  heating 

Last  Winter’s  lesson  was  a  long  and  expensive  one  to  those  who  relied 
on  old-fashioned  heating.  Must  it  be  learned  all  over  again  or  will 
you  now  take  advantage  of  this  good  buying  time  to  put  in 


American 

ii  Radiators 


They  are  no  longer  called  luxuries,  be¬ 
cause  proven  an  economy  in  all  classes  of 
buildings,  and  from  the  largest  to  the 
very  smallest. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  have 
raised  the  standard  of  home  comfort.  They  pro¬ 
vide  uniform  warmth  in  all  rooms,  far  and  near,  and  under  perfect  control.  They  bring  no  ash-dust  or 
coal-gases  into  the  living-rooms,  greatly  reducing  house-cleaning  and  saving  much  wear  on  carpets 
and  furnishings.  The  fuel  savings,  health  protection,  and  cleanliness  soon  repay  their  cost. 


The  question  most  often  put  to  us  is :  “What  will  it  cost  to  heat  my  cottage,  consisting  of - rooms?  ”  Failure  to 

answer  this  question  promptly  and  exactly  brings  criticism.  The  owner  forgets  that,  for  instance,  all  five-room 
cottages  are  not  built  exactly  alike  as  to  size  of  rooms,  height  of  ceiling,  amount  of  window  or  glass  surface-  nor 
are  they  all  constructed  of  equal  quality  of  material,  or  weather  tightness,  or  so  located  with  respect  to  adjoining 
buildings  as  to  be  equally  protected  from  the  elements.  This  is  likewise  true  ofsix-,  seven-,  eight-,  and  nine-room 
or  larger  cottages,  and  these  factors  decide  the  character  and  size  of  the  heating  outfit  for  each  particular  building, 
and  the  cost  thereof.  The  only  fdir  and  correct  ’way  for  your  interest  and  ours  is  to  permit  a  representative  to  call  and  exam.^e 
into  your  exact  heating  needs.  Such  definite  information  and  prices  "will  put  you  under  no  obligation  •whatsoever  to  buy. 

No  tearing  up  necessary — put  into  OLD  buildings — FARM  or  town.  Write  today  and  let  us  put  you  in  immediate  com¬ 
munication  •with  nearest  dealers.  Ask  for  free  valuable  book.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Steam  and  Hot-Water  is 
inexpensive  heating.  Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  all  large  cities. 


DEPT.  10 


AmericanRadiator  Company 


CHICAGO 


A  No.  020  IDEM.  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$177,  were  used  to  Steam-Heat  this  cottage, 
at  which  price  the  goods  can  be  bought  of 
any  reputable,  competent  Fitter.  This  did 
not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  installation  is  extra  and 
varies  according  to  climatic  and  other 
conditions. 


A  No.  3-22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  400  ft.  of  38- 
in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the 
owner  $234,  were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat  this 
cottage,  at  which  price  the  goods  can  be 
bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe, 
valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation  is 
extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


A  No.  015  BDEAL  Boiler  and  175  ft.  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$116,  were  used  to  Steam-Heat  this  cottage, 
at  which  price  the  goods  can  be  bought  of 
any  reputable,  competent  Fitter.  This  did 
not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  installation  is  extra  and 
varies  according  to  climatic  and  other 
conditions. 


Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers 


Wood  Rollers 
Tin  Rollers 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  “  Improved,”  no  tacks  required. 
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ILICHARD  MANSFIELD 

His  Beginnings  and  Apprenticeship 

By  PAUL  WILSTACH 

No  aetor  in  America  had  a  wider  following  and  none  held  a  higher  or  more  dignified  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  profession.  This  account  of  his  early  years  and  training  is  full  of  the  most 
interesting  anecdotes  and  information.  Illustrated. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE’S 

The  House  of  Rimmorv 

The  last  two  acts  of  this  remarkable  poetic  drama.  Full  of  intense  human  interest. 
Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Everett  and  Decorations  by  Franklin  Booth. 

A  CKronicle  of 

F  riendsKips 

By  WILL  H.  LOW 

Further  delightful  reminiscences  of  the 
author’s  association  with  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  their  circle  of  friends.  In¬ 
cluding  an  account  of  Steven.son’s  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  future  wife.  Illustrated. 

An  Olympic 

Victor 

By  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 

This  instalment  contains  a  wonderfully  vivid 
and  thrilling  story  of  the  great  IMarathon 
race  and  the  scenes  at  the  finish  in  the  Sta¬ 
dium.  It  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  a 
great  athletic  contest  ever  written. 

Illustrated  by  Castaigne. 

TKe  Contracting 
engineer 

By  BENJAMIN  BROOKS 

Readers  will  welcome  with  pleasure  this 
picturesque  article  l)y  the  author  of  “Below 
the  Water  Line”  and  “The  Southwest  from 
a  Locomotive.”  Illustrated. 

Good 

Short  Stories 

The  Mistaken  Jest  of 

Monsieur  Bonamy 

By  William  Hereford 

A  love  story  among  the  artist  colony  of  a  little  Dutch 
Fisliing  Village.  Illustrated  by  Anita  LeRoy. 

Mrs.  McCafferty  Explains 

By  Elizabeth  Jordan 

A  delightful  bit  of  humor.  Illustrated  by  May  Wilson 
Preston. 

Gray  Mists 

By  Robert  Alston  Stevenson 

.\n  Idyl  of  the  woods.  Illu-strated  by  Oliver  Kemp. 

JOHN  FOX.  JR.'S 

The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine 

reaches  one  of  its  most  dramatic  and  inter¬ 
esting  situations.  Illustrated  by  Yohn. 

Please  remember  that  notice  of  change  of  address  on  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHERS;  other¬ 
wise  the  magazine  will  not  reach  the  new  address. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Lost  in  the  Forbidden  Land  River  and  Jungle 
The  Hunt  of  the  White  Elephant 

by  Edward  S.  Ellis 

These  new  books  by  the  most  popular  boys'  author,  comprise  the  "Foreign  Adventure 
Series,"  and  are  sold  at  $i.oo  each,  or  $3.00  for  the  set,  neatly  boxed. 

A  Heroine  of  the  Wilderness  By  Love’s  Sweet  Rule 


by  Hezekiah  Butterworth 
The  story  of  Lincoln’s  mother.  Price  $1.00 


by  Gabrielle  Emilie  Jackson 
A  touching  and  sympathetic  story 
for  girls.  Price  $0.75 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

PUBLISHERS  OF  “  INTERNATIONAL  ”  BIBLES 


COMMENTS  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE* 

A  NYONE  interested  in  Greece  and 
^  Rome  will  be  delighted  with  the 
second,  revised  edition  of' Anderson  and 
Spiers’  fascinating  guide  to  Greek  and 
Roman  Architecture.  The  earlier  chap¬ 
ters  comprehend  the  iEgean  Age,  the 
Archaic  Age  and  the  Culmination  in 
Athens,  Etruscan  architecture  and  early 
work  in  Rome.  The  authors  then 
group  into  chapters  the  various  related 
types  ot  buildings  of  the  classic  world. 
The  volume  contains  255  excellent 
illustrations,  from  photographs,  draw¬ 
ings,  maps  and  restorations  which  are 
an  invaluable  accompaniment  to  the 
text.  Einough  history  and  archaeology 
are  woven  in  the  descriptions  to  carry 
even  the  untechnical  reader  from  page 
to  page,  while  for  the  architectural 
student  it  makes  a  text-book  of  unusual 
charm.  A  chronological  table  of  Greek 
temples,  a  glossary  of  technical  terms, 
a  list  ol  selected  books  for  further  refer¬ 
ence,  and  a  general  index  leave  little 
to  be  desired. 

FAMOUS  COUNTRY  HOMES  t 

7E  never  tire  of  looking  at  pictures 

**  of  handsome  estates  built  by 
private  owners  for  their  own  residences. 
Mr.  Eouis  Valcoulon  Le  Moyne  has 
brought  together  in  one  large,  sumptuous 
volume  plans  and  photographs  of  most 
of  the  great  show-places  of  Italy,  France, 
England  and  America.  “They  are  taken 
up  in  chronological  order,”  says  the 
author’s  introduction,  “beginning  with 
the  villas  ot  Italy,  then  the  chateaux  of 
France,  then  the  English,  and  finally 
the  American  places;  endeavoring  to 
show  relationship  of  one  to  the  other, 
and  how  the  later  ones  were  the  out¬ 
growth  or  development  of  the  earlier.” 

The  best  Italian  villas  were  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  rich  cardi¬ 
nals  of  Rome  as  summer  residences  and 
were  surrounded  by  many  shade  trees 
in  their  formal  gardens  and  a  profuse 
water  supply  on  account  of  the  hot 
climate.  Most  of  them  are  now  rather 
neglected  on  account  of  the  comparative 
poverty  of  great  Italian  families  and 

*  The  Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  Sketch  of  its 
Historic  Development  by  William  J.  Anderson,  A.  R.  1.  B.A. 
and  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.  Second  edition 
revised  and  enlarged  by  R.  Phene  Spiers,  size  x  gyi 
inches,  pp.  xxii  +  jsg,  price  St-So  net.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

t  Country  Residences  in  Europe  and  America.  By  Louis 
Valcoulon  Le  Moyne.  Size  ii  x  i4Fi  inches,  pp.  viii  +  460, 
price  S7.  50,  net.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York. 
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some  of  their  gardens  have  been  made 
public  parks.  The  house  generally 
stands  in  a  small  plot  of  a  few  acres 
where  the  great  English  country  house 
is  surrounded  by  its  thousands. 

Among  the  French  places  treated 
Versailles  is  the  most  famous.  Indeed 
this  colossal  royal  home,  costing  nearly 
^100,000,000  stands  by  itself  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  lavish  expenditure.  Archi¬ 
tecturally  these  French  palaces  have 
become  models  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  many  of  the  gardens  were  planned 
by  Le  Notre,  the  famous  landscape 
gardener  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

But  it  is  in  England  that  the  country 
home  has  reached  its  most  attractive 
development.  The  great  manor  with 
its  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  or  farm 
land,  its  park  of  a  hundred  acres  and  its 
garden  of  a  score  more,  is  the  English 
nobleman’s  most  precious  possession. 
His  castle,  which  has  descended  to  him 
through  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ances¬ 
tors,  the  adjoining  church,  the  village 
and  the  tenants,  are  all  an  intimate  part 
of  his  life.  It  m.atters  not  that  his  home 
is  a  day’s  journey  from  London  and 
inconvenient  of  access.  He  has  interests 
there  to  which  he  can  devote  himself, 
and  he  frequently  entertains  parties  of 
friends  with  shooting  or  hunting.  The 
country  house  and  the  house-party  have 
long  been  important  features  in  English 
life. 

We  have  not  attained  in  America  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  life  as  it  is 
piactised  in  England.  For  one  thing 
the  desire  of  every  man  here  to  own  his 
own  house,  even  if  mortgaged,  prevents 
the  maintenance  of  such  extensive 
estates  in  America  by  income  from  a 
reliable  rent-roll.  Popular  fashion,  too, 
frequently  changes  the  values  of  resi¬ 
dential  districts  and  still  more  sudden 
turns  of  financial  fortune  have  con¬ 
spired  with  her.  The  young  American 
marries  and  leaves  his  ancestral  home, 
seldom  to  return  to  it.  Into  him  has 
not  been  trained  the  reverence  for  the 
old  family  place  that  actuates  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.  It  is  one  of  the  failings  of  our 
virtues.  We  are  not  apologizing  for  it. 
In  this  country  it  is  neither  appropriate 
nor  necessary.  This  condition  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  book  before  us.  Except 
for  Mt.  Vernon,  Arlington  and  the  Long¬ 
fellow  house  none  of  the  places  pictured 
is  of  historical  significance.  Biltmore, 
near  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  with  its 
hundred  thousand  acre  domain  and  its 


JUST  AS 
TRACY’S  STORY 
STARTS- 

The  Message  ” — greatest  of  LouisT racy’s 
fascinating  stories— starts  in  the  October  Num¬ 
ber  of  PEARSON’S. 

It  is  a  story  of  love  and  hazard — written  in 
Tracy’s  best  vein. 

Exciting— as  adventure  must  be. 

Alluring — as  a  romance  should  be. 

Impelling — as  few  stories  are. 

The  publishers  believe  “The  Message”  to 
be  the  best  story  by  the  author  of  “  The  Wings 
of  the  Morning,”  “The  Captain  of  the  Kansas” 
and  “The  Red  Year.  ’ 


to  give  you  TWO,  or  better  still,  THREE  of  these  famous 
Tracy  stories  at  once,  makes  this 


FOR 

n.5o 

scription — 


$ 


FOR 


BIG  DOUBLE  OFFER : 

PEARSON’S  MAGAZINE  FOR  ONE  YEAR  (con¬ 
taining  “The  Message  ”  complete,  and  choice  of  “The 
Captain  of  the  Kansas  ”  or  “  The  Red  Year”).  Both 
magazine  and  book  for  the  price  of  one  year’s  sub- 

$1.50. 

PEARSON’S  MAGAZINE  FOR 
TWO  YEARS  and  both  of  these 


Cut 
This 
Head  Off 


a  delightful  romance  of  the  sea,  and  “The 
Red  Year,  ”  a  graphic  history  of  the 


<  OQ  splendid  Tracy  novels,  the  famous 
“The  Captain  of  the  Kansas,” 

PlARSON  s 
MAGAZINE 

-  ’ 

Indian  mutiny  woven  into  a  charm-  425-429  East  24lll  St. 

ing  love  story.  This  means  yQU|| 

TV^O  regular  $1.50  y^  Gentlemen: 
books,  beautifully  cloth  1  enclose  ($3.00)  ($1.50)  for 

bound,  and  two  y^  which  you  are  to  send  me  (ONE  YEAR’S) 

years  subscrip- (TWO  YEARS’;  subscription  to  PEAR- 
tion  $6  SON  S  MAGAZINE,  together  with  a  regular 

for  y^  $1.50  cloth  bound  copy  of  “THE  C.APTAIN  OF 
^  THE  KANSAS  ’’—“THE  RED  YEAR.” 


Signed- 


Address 


If  you  send  J1.50  cross  out  title  of  book  yoa 
do  not  rrant 


ORNAMENTAL  LAND  and  WATER  FOWL 


Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail, 
Partridges  and  other  rare  birds  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  water  fowl  pinioned  to  prevent  flying.  No  charge  for 
boxing.  Safe  delivery  of  stock  guaranteed. 

I  issue  no  catalogues  or  circulars,  but  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  prices  on  any  birds  desired. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  A,  Darien,  Conn. 


NEWCASTLE  KENNELS.  BROOKLINE.  MASS.— Pedigreed  and 
registered  Scottish  Terriers  and  bitches;  ali  ages.  Information 
aiways  cheerfuiiy  given. 


Smooth  and  Wire  Fox  Terriers, 

Puppies, 

rare  combinations  of  the  best 
prize-winning  blood  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  thousands  of  dollars 
expense  and  years  of  waiting. 

At  Stud.  The  Imported 
International  AVinner,  Belvi- 
dere  Adam  Bede;  Sire  Eng. 
ch.  Adam  Bede,  by  Donnington,  ch.  Dominie,  by  ch. 
Pitcher;  Dam,  Asterisk,  by  Eng.  ch  Tosse,  by  ch. 
A/^eracity,  by  ch.  Visto.  Fee,  $15.  The  noted  winner 
Sabine  Rebel,  by  Imp.  ch.  Sabine  Result,  ex.  Imp, 
ch.  Sabine  Sunbeam.  Fee,  $15.  The  prize-winning 
Norfolk  Craftsman,  by  ch.  Norfolk  Richmond,  ex. 
ch.  Norfolk  Handicraft.  ELBERT  E.  GOWEY,  Bracenllle,  111. 
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Do  Not  Miss! 

Conan  Doyle 

In  the  September  Number  of 

The  Strand  Magazine 


neighboring  village,  is  an  effort  in  the 
English  manner.  Most  of  the  other 
places  are  more  modern  than  the  historic 
homes  of  Washington,  Lee  and  Long¬ 
fellow  and  are  simply  elaborate  but 
comfortable  country  houses. 

7  he  volume  is  well  printed  and  taste¬ 
fully  hound.  The  chief  flaw  is  the 
author’s  monotony  of  expression  and  his 
habit  of  making  a  paragraph  of  nearly 
every  sentence. 


In  fiction  this  number  is  exceptionally  strong — one  ol’tlie  finest 
selections  of  stories  we  have  ever  published. 


THE  SILVER  MIRROR  . 

THE  STOLEN  BLENKINSOP . 

A  WEDDING  JOURNEY . 

MEPHISTOPHELES  ON  THE  LINKS 
JOHN  GARLAND  THE  DELIVERER. 

DOUBLE  SCULLS . 

THE  BABIES’  REVIEW . 


. By  A.  Conan  Doyle 

. By  Arthur  Morrison 

. B3’^  C.  C.  Andrews 

By  G.  A.  Riddell  and  Bernard  Darwin 

. By  K.  Phillips  Oppenheini 

. Bj'  H.  C.  Bailej' 

. By  E.  V.  Lucas 


A  Long  Instalment  of 

“Sa.ltKaver\,”  by  W.  W.  Jacobs 

Another  Chapter  of 

“The  House  of  Ardeii,”  E.  N’e.shii’s  Story  for  Children . 

“The  Umloiiig:  of  Archihald,” 

A  Composite  Novelette  by  Fifty  Popular  Novelists. 

“My  African  Journey” — Mr.  Winston  Chnrcliill’s 

fascinating  description  of  his  recent  trip  through  British  East  Africa. 
Illustrated  with  a  fine  selection  of  photographs. 

“Keininiscences  find  Redections,”  hy  Sir  John  H:ire, 

the  famous  English  actor. 

“Tlie  Life  Story  of  ;i  Wild  Oreliid.”  By  J.  J.  Ward 
The  COLOR.  SECTION  in  this  number  is  devoted  to  an  eight-page  article  entitled 

“PROBLEM”  PICTURES 

The  term  “problem”  as  applied  to  a  picture  expresses  a  work  of  art  in  which 
the  artist’s  meaning  is  capable  of  several  different  interpretations.  It  is  only 
human  nature,  when  one  is  perplexed  how  to  explain  a  scene  in  a  play,  a 
poem,  or  a  picture,  to  ask  what  the  author  himself  intended  to  convey. 

The  article  is  illustrated  with  eight  famous 
problem”  pictures,  reproduced  in  color. 

The  “S'/'RAND" — the  Magazine  with  a  Distinct  Individuality. 

15  Cents  a  Copy  -  -  $1.50  ;i  Year. 

Of  all  Ncivsdealcrs  and 

TKe  InterrvevtiorveLl  News  Compe^rvy,  ^ k 


YOU  ARE  A  DEAD  ONE  IF  YOU  CAN’T  COME  BACK 
WITH  A  GOOD  TOAST 


In  the  SKULL  TOAST  BOOK 
are  200  witty  toasts 
and  150  clever  pictures 
(count  ’em) 


made  in  shape  of  a  skull 
Limp  Leather,  $1.00 
In  Cloth,  60c. 

6  X  714  iiK-lies. 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


COLOR  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDENS* 

GURLLY  to  have  color  is  one  of  the 
^  chief  reasons  why  we  make 
flower  gardens,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Jekyll  has  made  a  sensible  study  of  the 
none-too-easy  problem  of  having  a 
garden  bloom  with  satisfying  color- 
effects  all  the  vear  round.  “1  believe,” 
she  says,  “that  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  he  made  successful  is  to  devote  cer¬ 
tain  borders  to  certain  times  of  year; 
each  border  or  garden  region  to  be 
bright  for  from  one  to  three  months.” 
She  takes  the  subject  up  by  seasons  and 
her  volume  is  very  suggestive  to  those 
who  are  more  than  mere  grubbers  in  the 
soil. 

It  will  appeal  to  the  esthetic  taste 
of  many.  The  hook  is  one  of  the 
excellent  “Country  Life  Library”  and 
naturally  its  advice  must  he  taken  with 
the  necessary  allowance  for  differences 
between  the  climate  of  Lngland  and  that 
of  America.  A  large  number  of  hand¬ 
somely  printed  illustrations  and  garden 
plans  are  included. 


A  SUBURBANITE’S  GARDEN  DIARYf 
pROBABLY  the  Commuter  is  lightly 
regarded  because  his  happier  life 
makes  him  laugh  when  the  inmates 
of  tall  tenements  grow  haggard  with 
care.  At  any  rate  the  Commuter  is 
now  offered  a  book  decked  out  in  bright 
pink  and  green,  for  keeping  the  joyous 
tally  of  his  experiments  with  mother 
earth.  It  looks  like  one  of  those  gay 
volumes  presented  to  new  parents  by 
frivolous  friends  in  which  to  chronicle 
every  event  in  Baby’s  life.  But  the 
Commuter  will  accept  this  volume  cheer¬ 
fully  for  he  will  see  that  it  contains 
suggestions  for  the  flower  garden  month 

*  Colour  in  the  Garden.  By  Gertrude  Jekyll,  pp.  xiv  + 
148.  SizedxpX  inches.  Price  $3.75,  net.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

t  The  Commuter’s  Garden  Record.  Compiled  and  de¬ 
signed  by  Amy  Carol  Rand,  and  published  by  H.  M.  Cald¬ 
well  Co..  New  York  and  Boston. 
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by  month  and  tables  by  which  to  plant 
many  kinds  of  flowers.  On  the  pages 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  hook  are  printed 
green  trellises  overgrown  with  pink 
flowers,  the  white  spaces  between  the 
bars  being  designed  to  receive  entries 
of  the  plantings.  It  is  a  pretty  album 
made  for  jotting  down  the  notes  of  a 
pleasant  recreation. 

MORE  SERIOUS  GARDEN  ACCOUNTS* 

IVjR.  LORING  UNDERWOOD 
provides  a  page  for  each  day  of 
the  year  with  blank  spaces  in  which  to 
write  the  names  of  plants  started  on 
their  way  to  bloom,  with  comments  on 
the  weather,  and  the  expense  involved. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  record  covering 
four  years  so  that  the  gardener  may 
profit  by  his  own  past  experience.  Each 
page  also  contains  short  comments  and 
helpful  suggestions,  which  are  indexed  at 
the  end  of  the  book  for  reference  to  any 
particular  information  desired.  This 
index  is  ingenious  and  useful.  It  lists 
the  plants  alphabetically  by  their  com¬ 
mon  names  and  refers  to  the  date  on 
which  each  variety  was  set  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  methodical  gardener  may 
constantly  have  by  him  a  reference  book 
of  no  small  value. 


NEW  TREE  DISCOVERED 

I  ^HE  new  locust  tree  discovered 
last  year  in  Louisiana,  near 
Shreveport,  by  Professor  R.  S.  Cocks,  of 
the  Chair  of  Botany  of  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  just  been  pronounced  by  C.  H. 
Sargent,  of  Harvard  Phtiversity,to  be  one 
of  the  few  recent  discoveries  of  new  trees 
in  the  United  States. 

The  new  tree  has  not  yet  been  named, 
but  technically  it  will  likely  be  named  for 
its  discoverer,  after  the  usual  custom. 
It  is  a  species  of  locust,  and  is  differ¬ 
entiated  from  the  two  known  locusts 
principally  by  its  pod  and  seeds.  The 
ordinary  honey  locust  has  a  pod  about 
twelve  inches  long,  containing  about 
twenty  seeds,  while  the  other  known 
locust  has  a  pod  about  an  inch  long  con¬ 
taining  one  seed.  The  tree  discovered 
by  Professor  Cocks  has  a  pod  about  three 
inches  long,  with  three  seeds  in  it. 

Professor  Cocks’  attention  was  called 
to  the  tree  by  two  high  school  students 

*  A  Garden  Diary  and  Country  Home  Guide.  A  book 
of  Garden  advice  and  a  Four  Years’  comparative  Journal 
by  Loring  Underwood.  Size  Syi  x  ii,  price  $3.25,  net. 
(Postpaid  $3.55.)  Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York. 


PHOTO -CHROMOTYPE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

Designers,  Illustrators,  Photo-Engravers 


Three-Color  Process  for 

MAGAZINE,  BOOK  AND  CATALOGUE  ILLUSTRATING 

218-226  South  11th  Street  -  -  Philadelphia 


Great  American  Lawyers 

is  to  the  American  Bar  what  Lord  Campbell’s  “Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief  Justices”  is  to  the  English  Bar 

.  ...  BY  ... 

82  Most  Notable  Legal  Writers 

Edited  by  Will  lam  Draper  Lewis 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 

The  Most  Important  Legal 
Publication  in  Many  Years 

The  only  adequate  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The 
eminent  authors  have  set  vividly  before  the  reader  the 
personality  of  these  giants  of  the  American  Bar,  the 
events  of  their  lives,  the  leading  influences  of  their 
times,  together  with  much  critical  analysis  and  original 
historical  matter  of  highly  readable  and  interesting 
character.  The  complete  work  gives  a  history  of  the 
legal  profession  and  a  most  illuminating  insight  into 
political  and  social  conditions  at  every  stage  of  national 
developement. 


VOLUMES 


Specimen  Binding 

One  of  the  5  styles.  Three- 
quarter  calf,  with  red  and  blue 
inlays,  hand-tooled  and  hand¬ 
made  throughout. 


High  Praise  from  High  Places 

HON.  }/\MES  BRYCE,  British  Ambassador: 

“The  work  forms  an  aid  to  American  history  of  high  worth.” 

HON-  ELIHU  ROOT,  Secretary  of  State: 

“It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  a  work  of  this  kind  so  well  done. 

HON.  DAVID  J.  BREWER,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court: 

“It  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.” 


A  SPLENDID  SPECIMEN  OF  BOOK  MAKING 

“  GREAT  AMERICAN  LAWYERS  ”  will  be  issued  in  eight  magnificent  volumes,  in  a  choice  of 
several  bindings  to  suit  the  taste  of  every  purchaser.  Typographically  this  work  is  perfect. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  rare  and  beautiful,  paper  and  print  are  of  the  finest 
quality  and  the  bindings  exquisite.  Volumes  I  and  II  are  now  ready. 

Special  Inducement  for  Advance  Subscribers 

A  very  liberal  arrangement  is  made  for  advance  subscriptions.  No  advance  pay¬ 
ments  are  required  before  delivery.  Send  for  full  details  of  this  offer.  Pros-  y 
pectus  showing  specimens  of  binding  and  complete  description  of  this  work 
sent  on  application. 

FULL  INFORMATION  FREE 


Fill  in  the  corner  coupon,  cut  out  and  mail  it  to-day.  All  inquiries 
gladly  answered  without  any  obligation  to  purchase.  This  work 
can  be  obtained  only  through  authorized  agents  or  direct  of  the  . 
Publishers. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


The  John 
C.  Winston  Co. 
1006-16  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  particu¬ 
lars  and  free  prospectus  of 
‘Great  American  Lawyers” 
without  any  obligation  to  myself 


Name 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

THe  Great  MontHly  for  tHe  American  Home 


SEPTEMBER 

The  FALL  FICTION  number  offers  some  remarkable  short  stories,  including  “The 
Case  of  Alaboneur,”  by  Arthur  Colton;  “The  Comedy  of  the  White  Rat,”  by  Robert  A. 
Bachmann;  “ L’Etrangere,”  by  F.  H.  Lancaster;  “A  Captain  of  Indigence,”  by  Avery 
Abbott;  “Excommunicated,”  by  J.  S.  Thomson ;  and  “Exit:  The  ‘Honorable’  Benson 
Hikes,”  by  Jerome  Uhle ;  also  several  unusually  important  articles,  among  them : 

“THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  THE  FUTURE,”  by  Hudson  Maxim 
“OSTEOPATHY,”  Part  I,  by  E.  M.  Downing 
“GOLD,”  by  W.  F.  FitzpatricK 

1  5  Cents  a  Copy.  Every  direct  purchase  of  five  dollars’  worth  of  R.  H.  Russell’s  books 

$1.50  a  Year.  will  entitle  you  to  a  year’s  subscription  to  this  great  magazine. 


The  Best  Summer  'Reading 

THE  TIGER  AND  THE  INSECT  By  John  Habberton.  $1.20 

Illustrated  by  Walter  Russell.  If  you  have  read  “Helen’s  Babies”  you  won’t  be  in 
danger  of  missing  this  long-awaited  sequel  to  that  famous  and  laughable  book. 

MORE  WOLFVILLE  STORIES— THE  BLACK  LION  INN 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  $1.50 

Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington.  Stirring  stories  of  adventure  on  the  frontier,  told  by 
Westerners  snowbound  in  an  old  inn. 

THE  WIND  IN  THE  TREE 

By  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  $1.50 

An  introduction,  through  a  series  of  charming 
love  adventures,  to  people  and  manners  of  the 
widest  interest. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

By  James  Jeffrey  Roche.  $1.50 

Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford.  Full  of  wit, 
originality,  and  satire. 

CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

on  his  recent  return  to  this  country,  reiterated  his  statement 
that  he  would  not  return  to  the  pen-and-ink  work  which  made 
him  famous.  Mr.  Russell  has  collected  these  drawings  and 
offers  seven  volumes  : 

The  Social  Ladder,  Americans,  A  Widow  and  Her 
Friends,  The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp,  SKetches  and 
Cartoons,  Pictures  of  People,  People  of  DicKens. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  bound  in  Japan  vellum.  $5.00  a  volume. 

He  offers  many  other  important  art  publications,  including  Frederic  Remington’s  books  and  prints. 
Enriched  editions  of  Rossetti,  William  Morris,  Burne-Jones,  and  one  of  the  wittiest  satires  ever  penned, 
by  James  McNeill  Whistler. 

He  will,  upon  request,  send  information  about  limited  editions,  signed  personally  by  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Frederic  Remington,  and  others. 

Write  for  a  list  of  other  important  publications. 


R.  H.  RUSSELL,  Publisher  HR  Dept.  G.,  3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


For  the  convenience  of  subscribers  our  Subscription  Department 
will  receive  subscriptions  for  all  magazines  and  periodicals  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  price. 


1006  Arch  Street  -  -  Philadelphia 


from  Shreveport  named  Dixon,  and  last 
July  he  went  to  Shreveport  to  view  it. 
He  found  several  of  the  locusts  in  that 
locality  and  was  convinced  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  tree.  In  order  to 
make  his  belief  certain  he  sent  a  speci¬ 
men  to  C.  H.  Sargent,  in  charge  of  trees 
at  Harvard  University,  the  greatest 
authority  on  American  trees,  and  as 
soon  as  leaves  were  on  the  tree  Mr. 
Sargent  came  to  Louisiana  and  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  Professor  Cocks  was  right. 
Louisiana  has  a  new  tree. 

It  is  thought  by  Professor  Cocks  that 
additional  discoveries  will  be  made  in 
Louisiana  as  soon  as  scientists  begin  to 
make  investigations.  He  says  very  little 
work  has  been  done  since  the  war,  and 
what  he  has  done  himself  has  been  done 
at  his  own  expense.  There  is  no  fund 
given  by  the  State  to  conduct  these 
investigations,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
States. 


CAPTAIN  HENRY  LOME 

TT  is  with  profound  regret  that  we 
-*■  record  the  death,  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  June  14th,  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Henry  Lomb,  head  of  the  widely 
known  Bausch  N  Lomb  Optical  Com¬ 
pany. 

Captain  Lomb  was  born  in  1828  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  Germany.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1849.  After  a  few 
years’  occupation  as  a  cabinet-maker  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  J.  Bausch, 
his  friend,  and  built  up  the  greatest 
optical  manufacturing  establishment  in 
the  world. 

Captain  Lomb  enlisted  as  a  private 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  serving 
two  years.  He  was  rapidly  promoted 
and  retired  at  the  expiration  of  his  en¬ 
listment  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  an 
honorable  discharge. 

He  participated  with  his  company  in 
all  the  earlier  campaigns  and  battles  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Always 
since  those  historic  days  he  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  affairs  and  reunions 
of  the  veterans,  and  none  will  more 
sincerely  mourn  his  departure  than  his 
old  comrades  of  the  Union  armies. 

There  was  never  in  his  manner  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  self-consciousness 
over  his  genuine  importance  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  or  citizen.  His  anxiety  to 
efface  himself  and  promote  some  one  of 
the  many  causes  in  which  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  could  not  be  mistaken  or  doubted. 
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THE  DE  LA  GUERRA  MANSION 

The  glamor  of  romance  and  the  mysterious  influence  of 
antiquity  cling  to  the  old  home  of  Don  Jose  Antonia 
de  la  Guerra,  the  Spanish  grandee  who  was  the  flrst 
military  commandant  under  Spanish  rule  of  what  is  now 
California.  The  house  is  still  standing  in  Santa  Barbara  and 
the  hand-made  tile  of  the  roof  as  well  as  the  paving  tile  of  the 
corridors  are  in  most  part  still  serving  their  purposes.  Its 
quaint  furnishings  and  its  historical  associations  are 
written  of  by  Catherine  Robertson  Hamlin  and  photo¬ 
graphs  are  reproduced  which  tell  of  much  that  is  unwritten  in 
the  text. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  COLONIAL  HALLS 

Myrtle  Hyde  Darling  contributes  an  interesting  paper  in 
which  she  describes  the  development  of  the  entrance  hall  and 
its  reaching  the  full  height  of  its  artistic  triumph  in  the  years 
following  the  Revolution.  She  describes  and  illustrates 
several  charming  examples  of  the  genuinely  artistic  finishing 
of  the  stairways  and  halls  of  that  period,  which  plainly 
indicate  the  conscientious  work  of  the  artisans  of  the  times 
both  in  design  and  execution. 

TYPICAL  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY 

Elizabeth  Foster  writes  entertainingly  and  helpfully  of 
“Typical  Lighting  Fixtures  of  the  Twentieth  Century.” 
The  question  of  the  selection  of  appropriate  fixtures  for  the 
various  rooms  of  a  house,  is  one  which  is  not  easily  settled 
without  some  guidance  from  an  experienced  person.  This 
article  will  supply  help  which  will  be  applicable  to  many 
types  of  houses  built  to-day. 

MODERN  WALL  COVERINGS 

“  Modern  Wall  Coverings”  is  an  article  which  will  be  found 
of  particular  and  timely  interest.  This  will  be  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  The  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Louise  King  who 
is  a  recognized  authority  in  this  line. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  WHICH  IS  GOOD 

A  house  which  is  particularly  good  though  not  so  small  is 
described  by  Rev.  George  H.  Ottaway.  It  is  called  “The 
Manse.”  The  architect,  Mr.  C.  E.  Barott  has  evolved  a 
plan  which  is  very  commodious  and  livable  and  enclosed  it 
with  a  design  at  once  picturesque  and  inviting.  Details  of 
cost  of  the  bouse,  as  well  as  of  its  furnishings,  are  given  in 
tabular  form  which  will  prove  to  be  useful  guides  to  others 
about  to  build  or  furnish. 


JAPANESE  GARDENS  IN  AMERICA 

The  second  garden  to  be  described  by  Mrs.  Phebe  West- 
cott  Humphreys  in  this  series  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Pilling  at  Lansdowne,  Pa.  In  a  most  fascinating  way  she 
describes  the  beauties  of  green  draperies  of  trailing  growths, 
of  boulder  outlined  creeks  and  ponds,  of  the  Wistaria 
arbors  hung  with  vines  and  masses  of  the  pendulous  blooms, 
of  the  brilliant  maples  and  azaleas  which  clothe  the  sides 
of  the  miniature  mountains;  all  providing  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  presence  of  the  many  shaped  lanterns  to  light  the 
secluded  walks  among  these  dense  growths.  Charming 
photographs  illustrate  the  text. 

REPAIRS  BY  THE  ROADSIDE 

In  an  interesting  recital  of  the  things  that  may  happen  to 
the  motorist  en  route,  Mr.  Fred  D.  Paylor  suggests  useful 
expedients  to  employ  in  dealing  with  them  when  they  arise. 
The  careful  man  however  will  find  most  useful  his  suggestions 
of  what  to  do  before  starting  so  as  to  minimize  the  chance 
of  trouble  on  the  way,  exemplifying  the  old  adage,  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

SOME  TREASURES  OF  A  COLLECTOR 

Under  the  above  caption  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Old 
Furniture,  Old  Silver,  Pewter,  Pottery,  China,  etc.,  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time  with  detailed  descriptive  matter 
regarding  the  individual  pieces.  In  the  October  issue,  some 
fine  old  pieces  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  j.  L.  Schwartz,  will 
be  illustrated.  These  with  many  others  are  housed  in  his 
beautiful  home  “Hillcrest,”  Port  Hope,  Ontario.  Each 
piece  is  authenticated. 

FURNISHING  A  HOUSE  OF  SEVEN  ROOMS  FOR  $1500 

In  the  October  number,  will  appear  the  initial  article  of  a 
series  written  by  a  decorator,  under  the  heading  of  “  Furnish¬ 
ing  a  House  of  Seven  Rooms  for  $1500.”  This  will  include 
wall  decorations,  floor  coverings  and  all  furniture,  the  house 
comprising  a  living-room,  dining-room,  two  bedrooms,  nur¬ 
sery,  bath  and  kitchen.  Each  article  will  deal  with  a  single 
room,  beginning  with  the  living-room.  The  suggestions 
offered  will  be  absolutely  practical  and  the  prices  quoted, 
correct. 

DOMESTIC  RUGS 

H.  James  Johnson  writes  of  “  Domestic  Rugs,  ”  handling 
his  subject  in  a  way  which  is  most  interesting  and  practical  as 
it  lays  before  the  readers  careful  descriptions  illustrated  with 
cuts  of  rugs  now  to  be  found  upon  which  definite  prices  are 
quoted. 
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Free  Advice 
on  Decoration 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  our  Correspondence 
Department  has  necessitated  the  opening  of  a  new 
Department  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  building,  decorating  or  furnishing  their 
homes,  now  offers  its  readers  a  House 

Finishing,  Decorating,  Furnishing  and  Purchasing  Service 
which  is  complete  in  detail,  thoroughly  practical  and  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Full  color  suggestions  for  the  exterior  of  the 
house  will  be  supplied  with  recommendations  of  proper 
materials  to  obtain  the  results.  For  the  interior,  the 
treatment  of  standing  woodwork  and  floors,  the  selection 
of  tiles,  hardware  and  fixtures  will  be  considered  and 
specifically  recommended,  with  the  addresses  of  firms 
from  whom  these  goods  may  be  obtained.  Samples  of 
wall  coverings  and  drapery  materials  will  be  sent  and 
selections  of  rugs  and  furniture  made.  When  desired, 
the  goods  will  be  purchased  and  shipped  to  the  inquirer; 
the  lowest  retail  prices  are  quoted  on  all  materials. 

This  Department  of  Decoration  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  MARGARET  GREENLEAF,  whose  successful 
work  as  an  interior  Designer  and  Decorator  is  well  known. 
Address  all  communications  to  Editorial  Department 


Winston  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thread  &  Thrum 
Rugs 

are  different  from  all  other  rugs,  as  you  can 
have  the  color  scheme  made  to  harmonize 
with  your  requirements.  Wool  or  camel’s 
hair  weft,  heavy  and  durable.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write  for  color 
card  and  price  list  to 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  Distributing  Agents, 
New  York. 

^THE  THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,  N.  X. ^ 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 

$8.50  worth  of  Magazines  for  $4.75. 

McCLURE’S 

DELINEATOR 

$8.50  value 

’ 

WORLD’S  WORK 

for  $4.75 

Send  us  at  once  $4.75  and  we  will  send  you 

each  of  the  above  magazines  for  one  year 

Winston  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CROSSES  ON  A  MOSCOW  CHURCH 

/CONSIDERABLE  interest  was 
aroused  at  Moscow  by  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  re-erecting  the  huge  crosses 
surmounting  the  cupolas  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  where  the  czars  are 
crowned,  in  the  Kremlin.  The  crosses 
are  of  copper,  thickly  overlaid  with  gold, 
and  the  largest  one,  on  the  central  dome, 
contains  inside  the  copper  cross  a  very 
ancient  wooden  one,  supposed  to  have 
existed  long  before  the  foundation  of  the 
church.  The  entire  fabric  has  been  reno¬ 
vated  and  restored.  In  all,  a  surface  of 
six  hundred  square  yards,  there  being 
five  cupolas,  has  been  covered  with  gold- 
leaf,  the  total  weight  of  which  is  about 
sixteen  pounds. — London  Standard. 


OWAINSONA  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  cutting  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
More  than  likely  numerous  cuttings  will 
be  now  available;  a  number  of  these 
should  be  put  in  the  sand  to  root.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  wilt  at 
any  time  and  temporary  shading  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  that. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias  in  frames 
outdoors  need  constant  attention,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  it  may  be  fully  as 
well  to  remove  them  to  a  cool  well- 
ventilated  greenhouse  where  they  can  be 
looked  after  properly  with  less  trouble 
than  outside.  One  important  essential 
in  the  growing  of  these  plants  is  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  pot  room  from  the 
start  until  they  are  in  their  flowering  pots 
and  for  that  reason  every  plant  needing 
a  shift  should  be  immediately  accom¬ 
modated. 

Hydrangeas  growing  in  the  ground 
outdoors  may  soon  be  potted  in  good 
rich  soil,  always  allowing  liberal  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to 
develop,  because  only  by  so  doing  can 
healthy  plants  with  large  flowers  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Plants  in  pots  outdoors  all 
summer  will  from  now  on  be  rapidly 
getting  into  a  condition  favorable  for 
forcing. 

There  need  be  no  hurry  getting 
these  under  cover  yet  a-while,  because 
the  longer  they  can  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  outside  in  safety  from  frost  the 
better  condition  they  will  be  in.  Hy¬ 
drangeas  need  a  thorough  ripening  of 
their  wood  before  being  temporarily 
stored  away  to  rest  to  fit  them  for  forcing 
in  early  spring  for  Easter  sales. — -Florists 
Exchange. 
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Birmingham  and  Highbury 


By  ELIZABETH  PRESCOTT  LAWRENCE 


IRMINGHAM  is  a  city  ol  many  interests, 
both  for  its  various  manufactories  and 
because  it  is  the  home  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.  P. 

The  exact  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  is  not 
known,  but  research  proves  that  this  metropolis  of 
the  midlands  was  in  existence  during  the  Saxon 
period,  and  if  we  could  look  hack  through  all  the  cen¬ 
turies,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  first  clearing 
had  been  made  on  the  outskirts  of  that  great  forest 
whose  depths  no  conquerors  dared  penetrate — the 
Forest  of  Arden.  History  has  it  that  m  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  the  town  was  started  by  the 
Beormingas  or  Bermings,  and  from  them  originated 


the  present  name  of  Birmingham,  as  Ham  means 
home,  and  Bermings  is  a  patronymic  or  family  name. 
Therefore  the  translation  would  signify  the  “home 
of  the  Bermings,”  which  seems  to  make  the  name  of 
the  town  far  more  interesting  than  when  it  first  strikes 
the  eye  or  ear  of  visitor  and  tourist. 

The  last  Saxon  to  hold  the  town  was  Ulwine,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  from  him  it  was 
taken  by  the  conquering  Normans. 

The  Forest  of  Arden  lav  between  Leicestershire  on 
the  east,  the  Severn  valley  on  the  west,  Cannock 
chase  on  the  north,  and  Evesham  and  Rugby  on  the 
south. 

There  is  much  romance  and  history  connected 
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with  it,  and  yet  it  is 
associated  chiefly  with 
in  o  d  e  r  n  times  a  n  d 
prosperous  manufac¬ 
tories  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  know  of  it 
casually  and  have  not 
gone  hack  into  its  past. 

In  the  first  part  of 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
t  u  r  y ,  Sir  "k  h  o  m  a  s 
Holte  commenced  the 
huilding  of  Aston 
Hall,  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  struc¬ 
ture  m  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Birmingham. 

The  architect  is  not 
known,  hut  supposi¬ 
tion  has  it  that  he  was 
Inigo  Jones,  also  the 
designer  of  Crewe  and 
Dorfold  Halls. 

It  was  so  situated  as 
to  command  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  heaut\  of  the  position  was  greatly 
enhanced  hy  the  magnificent  avenue  of  Spanish 
chestnuts  which  led  from  the  Lichfield  road  to  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Hall.  Out  of  compliment  to 
the  much  petted  and  courted  (jiieen  who  was  then 
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reigning,  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  the  letter  li,  facing 
the  east,  and  enclosing  three  sides  of  a  courtyard. 
Lhe  interior  contains  superb  staircases  and  fire- 
jilaces,  and  rooms  of  beautiful  proportions  which 
have  served  as  models  for  many  modern  huildings. 

Worthy  of  notice  is 
the  original  entrance  of 
the  park,  known  as 
“Church  Lodge,”  on 
account  of  being  op¬ 
posite  the  old  Parish 
Church,  and  consisting 
of  a  central  gateway 
between  two  smaller 
ones,  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  flanked  hy 
low,  nuillioned  win¬ 
dowed  huildings. 

In  1642,  King 
Charles  visited  Aston 
Hall,  on  his  march 
from  Shrewsbury  to 
relieve  Banhurv  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  the  family 
historian  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  scene: 

‘‘That  Sabbath 
evening,”  he  says,  “  was 
a  memorable  season  in 
the  annals  of  Aston 
Hall.  We  see,  in  imag¬ 
ination,  the  last  rays 
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of  the  setting  sun,  glancing  athwart  those  mosque- 
like  minarets  whose  metalled  roofs  yet  retained 
their  pristine  freshness.  We  see  the  royal  stand¬ 
ard  as  it  proudly  floats  from  the  highest  turret, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  all  gainsayers.  We  hear  the  clash 
of  arms,  the  loud  flourish  of  martial  music,  the  joyous 
ringing  of  the  old  church  hells,  the  glad  acclaim  of  a 
loyal  assemblage  who  raise  the  shout  which  erst 
greeted  the  ear  of  the  Jewish  King;  and  we  look  on 
the  somhre,  pensive  countenance  of  him  in  whose 
honor  all  this  demonstration  is  made,  as  he  courte¬ 
ously  acknowledges  the  deferential  obeisances  of  the 
assembled  throng.” 

In  1654,  Sir  I'homas  Holte  died,  and  from  that 
time  on  nothing  of  further  interest  occurred  to  add  to 
the  history  of  the  town  until  the  estate  was  broken 
up,  and  the  land  used  as  the  site  of  a  prosperous 
district. 

1  he  King’s  nephew,  Prince  Rupert,  was  sent,  in  the 
year  1642,  to  open  communication  between  York  and 
Oxford,  and  bis  passage  through  Birmingham  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  small  force  of  Parliamentary 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  the  town. 


Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  battle,  and  tbe 
following  title  is  to  my  mind  most  (piaint:  “Prince 
Rupert’s  burning  love  to  England,  discovered  in 
Birmingham’s  Flames.” 

Among  famous  men  whose  names  are  connected 
with  Birmingham  is  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  wooed  and  wed  a  Adrs.  Porter  of  that  town. 

Another  was  John  Rogers,  who  received  his  earliest 
religious  instruction  m  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  was  the  first  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Oueen 
Mary. 

Many  persons  are  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  earliest  of  that  hand  of  hard-working, 
persevering  men,  to  whose  industry  and  genius  the 
England  of  the  eighteenth  century  owed  the  rapid 
advance  in  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  which 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  world,  was  James  Watt. 

I'hen  too,  William  Shakespeare  made  many  a 
visit  to  the  place,  as  it  held  deep  interest  for  him  on 
account  of  its  being  tbe  birthplace  of  bis  ancestors  on 
tbe  maternal  side. 

Very  cbaracteristic  is  an  anecdote  concerning  tbe 
Rev.  Jobn  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist 
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Society,  who,  in 
his  endeavors  to 
convert  the  people 
of  Birmingham  to 
his  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  went  through 
many  a  vicissitude. 

Owing  to  his  per¬ 
severance  and  a 
faith  which  ac¬ 
knowledged  no 
di  scouragement, 
his  followers  daily 
increased  in  num¬ 
ber,  until  Birming¬ 
ham  became  the 
head  of  a  circuit 
embracing  the 
whole  county,  and 
in  August,  1787,  a 
second  chapel  was 
built.  Wesley 
was  then  over 
eighty  years  of 
age,  but  he  en¬ 
gaged  the  coach 

that  ran  between  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  packed 
it  with  thirteen  Methodist  preachers,  who  started  on  their 
journey  at  midnight,  and  after  various  mishaps,  reached 
their  destination  at  seven  the  following  evening.  This 
indefatigable  old  man  then  stepped  from  the  coach  into  the 
pulpit  to  address  his  waiting  congregation,  and  at  five  next 
morning  was  on  his  way  to  preach  at  Gloucester. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  political  leaders  estimated 
Birmingham,  even  at  that  time,  and  we  find  that  when  a 
bill  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  asking  a 
license  for  the  “New  Street  Theatre,”  it  was  ably  de¬ 
fended  by  Burke.  The  famous  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
was  then  beginning  her  career;  and  it  was  in  this  theatre 
that  her  acting  first  drew  the  attention  of  those  critics  who 
foresaw  her  brilliant  future,  and  engaged  her  services  for 
the  metropolis  in  which  she  reigned  ever  after,  going 
from  one  triumph  to  another. 

Travel  in  those  days  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
stage-coaches,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  complained  bitterly  of 
the  miseries  attendant  upon  the  trip  from  Liverpool  to 
London.  “The  coach  inns,”  he  says,  “were  so  bad.  The 
times  of  stopping  chosen  with  reference  to  anything  rather 
than  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  I  have  repeatedly  been 
turned  out  of  the  Liverpool  coach,  the  ‘Aurora’  I  think,  at 
four  o’clock  on  a  winter’s  morning,  sometimes  in  frost  or 
snow,  and  offered  breakfast,  for  which  this  was  the  only 
time  allowed,  while  the  luggage  was  charged  upon  a  barrow. 
Behind  this  barrow  we  mournfully  trudged  along  the  streets 
to  the  other  hotel, — ‘Castle,’  or  ‘Albion,’  or  ‘  Hen  and 
Chickens,’  from  which  the  sister  coach  was  to  start  for  the 
South.  Such  was  in  those  days  the  measure  of  comfort 
deemed  necessary  for  travelers.  ” 
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Somehow  one  thinks  only  of  the  picturesque  con¬ 
cerning  stage-coaches  and  old  inns,  and  I  like  to 
imagine  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  setting  out 
from  the  “Hen  and  Chickens”  of  a  frosty  morning, 
wrapped  in  their  great  coats,  whde  the  fat  and  smiling 
landlord  hows  an  ohsequious  farewell. 

Perhaps  the  mosj:  interesting  account  of  all  is  given 
of  Washington  Irving,  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  have  read  his  fascinating  stories.  On  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  in  a  morbidly  despondent  frame  of 
mind,  he  went  to  visit  his  hrother-in-law,  Henry  Van 
Wart,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  remove  the  black 
cloud  which  seemed  to  have  settled  on  Irving’s  mind. 
He  talked  of  their  early  days,  spent  together  on  the 
hank  s  o  f  the 
1 1  tidson,  a  nd 
recounted  the 
queer  stories  of 
the  people,  and 
the  weird  tra¬ 
il  i  t  i  o  n  s  of 
Sleepy  Hollow. 

Stirred  to  inter¬ 
est  once  more, 
the  author  re¬ 
tired  early  one 
n  ight  t  ()  h  i  s 
room,  and  as 
the  thoiifrhts 
p  o  Li  r  e  d  o  u  r 
through  his  pi n 
the  story  of 
Rip  Van  Win¬ 
kle  was  created. 

Py  morning  it 
was  completed, 
and  so  delight¬ 
ed  was  Irving 
to  hntl  that  the 
power  for  writ¬ 
ing  was  still  his  that  he  shortly  afterwards  began 
that  other  well-known  work,  the  “Sketch  Book.” 

As  we  have  come  down  through  the  centuries,  we 
hntl  how  Birmingham  has  grown  and  prospered,  year 
by  year,  and  how  thriving  have  become  its  many 
manufactories. 

Names  of  great  politicians,  as  well  as  literary  gen¬ 
iuses,  are  enrolled  in  its  records,  and  prominent 
among  the  former  is  that  of  one  who  has  endeared 

O  ^ 

himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  his  splendid  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  town  as  well  as  for  Great  Britain. 

In  contrast  to  the  busy,  practical,  work-a-day 
aspect  of  Birmingham,  are  the  grounds  and  orchid 
houses  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the  statesman  loves 
flowers,  and  his  favorite  orchitis  have  now  become 
world  famous. 

Many  narrow  paths  wind  in  and  out  among  the 
gardens,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties. 


The  grounds  are  so  well  planted  and  laid  out  that 
one  feels  the  peace  and  seclusion  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  great  manufacturing  city 
lies  at  the  very  gates  of  Highbury. 

After  strolling  around  the  duck  pond,  and  telling 
the  time  of  day  by  the  old  sun-dial,  which  forms  a 
meeting  place  for  four  paths  in  the  Dutch  garden,  we 
turn  our  footsteps  hotiseward,  across  the  lawn  and 
bowling-green,  to  the  long  line  of  glass  which  so 
jealously  guards  its  treasures,  rare  products  from 
all  lands. 

The  twilight  of  an  English  June  illumes  all  things 
with  subdued  radiance,  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
sweet  tropical  air  of  the  palm  room,  with  its  glass  sky 

above  us,  and 
the  sound  of 
running  water 
in  our  ears, — 
which  leads  on 
and  into  a  veri- 
table  glory 
of  loveliness. 
Down  this  walk 
we  move,  as  if 
in  a  dream  from 
which  we  must 
all  too  soon 
awaken  and  as 
house  after 
house  discloses 
its  wealth  of 
flowers,  we  be¬ 
come  speech¬ 
less  at  the 
beauty  of  it  all. 
But  one’s  last 
impression 
should  betaken 
at  night,  when 
dozens  of  tiny 
electric  bulbs,  hidden  under  the  vines  drooping  from 
above,  and  among  the  dark  greens  of  ferns  and  leaves, 
sparkle  like  myriad  jewels.  The  light  fades  slowly 
once  more  into  soft  darkness,  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  fitful  rays  of  the  lady  moon,  revealing  masses 
of  what  were  so  recently  brilliant  orchitis,  now  turned 
by  her  magic  into  illusive,  shimmering  silver  fairies. 
No  sound  is  heard  save  the  trickle  of  the  fountain 
among  the  palms.  The  air  is  damp  and  heavily 
sweet.  Above  us  and  around  us  are  the  weird  and 
beautiful  shapes  of  countless  orchitis.  Visions  of  the 
distant  East,  of  the  homes  of  these  exquisite  things, 
drift  before  our  eyes.  The  moon  grows  fainter,  and 
hides  impatiently  behind  a  waiting  cloud,  as  if  to 
remind  us  that  human  beings  should  he  in  dream¬ 
land  at  this  hour,  and  leave  the  fays  and  flowers  to 
themselves.  So  we  turn  away  reluctantly,  for  after 
all  we  are  only  mortals,  and  this  is  England! 
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A  Collection  of  Carnivorous  Plants 

By  S.  LEONARD  l^ASTIN 


IN  this  twentieth  century  there  is  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  specialize,  and  this 
inclination  is  very  evident  even  in  our  hob¬ 
bies.  The  gardener  of  to-day  is  far  more  likely  to 
take  up  some  particular  form  of  the  art  than  was  his 
forerunner  a  generation  ago.  This  is  perhaps  all  to 
the  good,  for  it  is  proverbially  difficult  to  do  a  number 
of  things  well — better  work  will  be  the  result  of  a 
restricted  held.  One  of  the  most  interestino;  of  the 
special  classes  in  which  the  horticulturist  may  engage 
is  the  getting  together  of  a  collection  of  carnivorous 
plants.  These  species  are  all  the  more  desirable  for 
culture  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  requirements 
are  comparatively  simple.  With  some  few  exceptions 
nearly  all  may 
be  successfully 
grown  in  a  cool 
house  where  the 
temperature  is  not 
allowed  to  fall 
below  fifty-five 
degrees  in  the 
winter. 

Perhaps  of  all 
t  h  e  insectivorous 
species  there  are 
none  of  more  easy 
culture  than  the 
Snrracemasov  side- 
saddle  plants; 
these  are  all  peren¬ 
nials  indigenous 
to  the  American 
continent.  The 
j^lants  require 
rather  careful  pot¬ 
ting  and  there  is  no 
better  composition 
to  grow  them  in 
than  one  m  a  d  e 
principally  of  fi¬ 
brous  peat,  with 
the  addition  of 
some  c  h  o  p  p  e  d 
s  p  h  a  g  n  ti  m  a  n  d 
possibly  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal. 

Fhe  general  treat¬ 
ment  should  con¬ 
sist  of  liberal 
supplies  o  f  water 
during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  with  a 


considerable  slackening  in  this  direction  during 
the  winter,  although  S arraceut as  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  really  dry.  'I'he  side-saddle  plants 
produce  their  lovely  flowers  in  the  springtime,  and 
at  this  period  the  application  of  some  li(]uid  manure 
will  be  much  appreciated.  The  principal  species 
number  a  score  or  more,  but  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  a  number  of  hybrids  many  of  which  are 
extremely  beautiful,  yuite  apart  from  the  peculiar 
interest  attached  to  Sarracenias  on  account  of  their 
fly  catching  propensities,  the  plants  are  all  exceedingly 
attractive,  scarcely  one  but  what  has  its  vase  shaped 
leaves  prettily  veined  at  the  oriflce. 

Indeed  at  any  time,  except  perhaps  in  the  dead 

of  the  winter,  a 
collection  of  these 
plants  will  form 
an  attractive  fea¬ 
ture,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the 
plants  will  be 
m  u  c  h  e  n  h  a  n  c  e  d 
when  the  fine 
blossoms  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

Although  some¬ 
what  insignificant 
plants,  all  the  sun¬ 
dews  or  droseras 
are  well  worth  the 
attention  of 
the  grower.  But 
where  space  is  lim¬ 
ited  it  is  well  to 
m  a  k  e  a  s  e  1  e  c- 
tion  of  the  best 
and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  species.  The 
plants  thrive  well 
in  peat  and  live 
sphagnum  and  it 
is  recommended 
that  they  be  placed 
in  some  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  the  top  of 
the  pot  when  being 
put  in  position. 
The  sundews  love 
a  plentiful  supply 
of  moisture  and  as 
bog  species,  should 
never  be  allowed 
to  Slitter  for  want 
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of  water.  In  the  case  of  any  specimens 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  flourishing  it  is  an 
excellent  plan,  and  one  which  will  often  save 
a  plant,  to  cover  it  in  with  a  hell  glass  to 
prevent  evaporation.  The  majority  of  the 
droseras  bear  clusters  of  charming  white 
flowers  during  the  summer,  although  several 
of  the  species  produce  colored  blooms.  In 
this  last  category  may  he  mentioned  D. 
fHifortnts  with  purple  blossoms  and  D.  gracile 
with  flowers  of  a  charming  pink  shade.  1  wo 
good  white  flowered  species  are  D.  binata  and 
D.  rotiDidifoUa  both  real  acquisitions  to  any 
greenhouse.  Of  course  the  chief  interest  of 
rh  ese  little  plants  consists  m  their  remarkable 
leaves  which  are  thickly  covered  with  clubbed 
hairs.  Should  an  insect  settle  on  the  leaf  of  a 
sundew  the  little  processes  at  once  close 
around  the  unfortunate  victim,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  copious  digestive  fluid  Is  poured 
forth  from  surface  glands.  It  is  observable 
that  specimens  of  these  plants  which  cannot 
get  a  good  supply  of  flies  will  languish  and 
sometimes  die  altogether. 

Hut  far  more  strange  than  the  sundew  is 
the  world  famed  Venus’s  fly-trap  (Dioruva 
nmsct gida)  a  plant  which  has  well  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  remarkable  on 
earth.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  hog 
districts  of  North  Carolina,  and  no  collection 
could  he  considered  complete  without  at  least 
one  example  of  this 
plant.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Venus’s 
fly-trap  in  thewat’ 
of  soil  are  well  met 
with  an  admixture  of 
live  sphagnum  moss 
and  peat.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  that  particular 
attention  he  paid  to 
see  that  the  drainage 
is  all  right,  d'he  pot 
containing  the  speci¬ 
men  must  he  kept  con- 
stantlv  standing  in  a 
saucer  of  water  to  in¬ 
sure  successful  (growth. 

o 

Kven  with  the  greatest 
of  care  the  Di  oiucn 
IS  not  very  easy  to 
grow  well,  and  it  is 
only  under  favorable 
circumstances  that  it 
can  he  induced  to  dis¬ 
play  Its  pretty  white 
flowers.  In  manv 
establishments  rhe 
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A  GROUP  OF  HYBRID  SARRACKNIAS 


A  FINE  COI  EECTION  OF  NEPENTHES 


specimens  ot  this  plant  are  kept  under  a 
glass,  although  this  is  not  regarded  as  an 
essential  point  of  culture.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  there  are  few  plants  which  will 
give  more  amusement  than  the  Venus’s 
fly-trap,  with  its  hinged  leaves  ever  ready 
to  snap  up  any  fly  which  may  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  settle  upon  its  foliage,  d'he 
great  Darwin  discovered  that  the  DiojKca 
was  quite  as  fond  of  small  chunks  of  raw 
beef  as  of  insects,  and  this  seems  to  he  a  more 
humane  way  of  testing  the  feeding  powers  of 
the  plant  than  the  administration  of  live 
flies! 

A  (juaint  little  insectivorous  species,  the 
cephalotns,  is  a  native  of  Australia,  only  to 
be  found  in  a  certain  locality  of  the  island 
continent.  I'his  plant  is  not  very  commonly 
seen  in  cultivation  although  it  is  a  most 
curious  object.  Very  lowly  in  habit  the 
leaves  formed  in  the  shape  of  most  complete 
pitchers  do  not  rise  much  more  than  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  soil.  As  with  the 
other  carnivorous  species  already  noted  the 
cephalotus  is  well  grown  in  peat  and  sphag¬ 
num,  considerable  attention  being  given  to 
insure  that  the  drainage  in  the  pot  is  quite 
free.  This  species  is  very  readily  increased 
by  means  of  offshoots  which  should  be 
taken  when  the  plant  is  in  an  active  state 
of  growth.  Under  successful  culture  the 

cephalotus  will  flow¬ 
er,  producing  small 
white  blooms  about 
the  month  of  May. 

Florally  very  at¬ 
tractive  the  pingiii- 
c  III  as  or  hutterworts 
are  perhaps  the  most 
desirable  of  all  the 
smaller  insectivorous 
p  1  a  n  t  s.  In  t  h  e  s  e 
species  we  see  evi- 
tlenced  a  much  more 
simple  form  of  fly 
c  a  t  c  h  1  n  g  t  h  a  n  i  n 
other  carnivorous 
kinds.  Fhe  fleshy 
leaves  are  m  o  s  1 1  y 
covered  with  small 
glandular  hairs,  and 
on  their  surface  se¬ 
crete  a  sticky  fluid 
which  catches  the  in¬ 
sects  very  much  in  the 
way  that  an  ordinary 
fly  paper  does.  1  he 
same  composition  of 
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soil  as  that  used  for  the  sundews  will  suit  the 
hutterworts  very  well,  and  the  plants  require  to  he 
very  carefully  potted.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind 
that  the  water  supply  should  he  liberal  all  the  year 
round  and  must  not  he  slackened  at  all,  that  is  it  the 
drainage  is  good.  I'he  most  glorious  of  all  the  species 
is  P.  caudata,  a  grand  plant  producing  tine  clusters 
of  rich  carmine  flowers  in  the  tall.  Other  good 
kinds  are  P.  alptna  and  P.  grandiflora,  the  tormer 
with  white  and  yellow  blooms,  the  latter  with  flowers 
of  a  charming  violet  shade,  d'here  are  several  other 
varieties  all  of  which  are  worth  possessing  it  room 
can  he  found  for  their  accommodation. 

A  fine  handsome  pitcher  plant  is  Darhngtorua 
Calif  arnica  with  strange  hooded  tubular  leaves, 
d'his  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  Sarracenias  and 
will  grow  well  under  similar  conditions  ot  culture.  It 
will  he  toiind  to 
he  tairlv  easy  ot 
propagation  i  t 
divisions  o  t 
strong  plants 
are  made  in  the 
springtime, 
though  these  will 
reipiire  a  little 
nursing  until 
t  h  e  y  are  t  u  1 1  y 
established.  The 
D  a  rl  i  II  g ton  i  a 
likes  p  1  e  n  ty  ot 
water  during  the 
summer,  and 
thrives  best 
where  theatmos- 
p h e  r e  is  in  a 
humid  state  at 

this  season.  When  the  plants  are  of  good  size  they 
will  produce  their  greenish  yellow  flowers  in  some 
profusion  and  these  are  decidedly  attractive.  Dar- 
lingtonias  are  insatiable  in  their  appetite  tor  flies, 
and  it  has  been  frequently  observed  in  a  wild  state 
with  its  huge  pitchers  simply  lull  up  to  the  top  with 
dead  insects,  hut  fortunately  the  well  being  ot  the 
plants  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  such  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  condition. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  quite  useless  to 
attenqit  the  culture  of  the  tropical  nepenthes  unless  a 
stove  is  at  hand.  But  provided  the  suitable  condi¬ 
tions  can  he  supplied  there  are  scarcely  any  plants 
available  for  warm  house  treatment  which  are  at 
once  so  interestinp;  and  attractive.  The  curious 

o 

pitcher-like  contrivances  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  are  so  varied  in  size  and  shape,  so  diverse  in 
color  and  markings,  as  to  he  almost  bewildering. 
1  he  only  practicable  way  to  grow  nepenthes  is  in 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  where 
their  leaves  may  have  a  good  chance  to  develop 
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the  curious  appendages.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
overcrowding  is  permissible,  and  this  has  accounted 
for  many  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  these  handsome 
plants.  The  soil  in  which  to  plant  nepenthes  should 
he  carefully  compounded  of  one  part  fibrous  loam, 
and  two  parts  each  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss. 
In  addition  a  fair  proportion  of  charcoal  and  broken 
crock  should  be  worked  into  the  mould.  Perfect 
drainage  in  the  baskets  is  essential  and  without  strict 
attention  to  this  success  is  well  nigh  impossible, 
d'hroughout  the  whole  of  their  growth,  the  nepenthes 
will  require  a  moist  atmosphere  and  an  abundance 
of  water  at  their  roots  from  May  until  October. 

During  this  time  daily  syringing  will  be  much 
appreciated.  As  regards  the  temperature  requisite, 
this  must  never  fall  below  sixty  degrees  even  in  the 
winter  and  will  of  course  range  considerably  above 

this  during  the 
summer.  It  is' 
said  that  it  is  a 
good  plan  when 
five  or  six  leaves 
have  been  pro¬ 
duced  to  pinch 
ouc  any  further 
shoots;  better 
pitchers  will 
result  from  this 
treatment. 

There  are 
many  fine  spe¬ 
cies  and  hybrids 
of  nepenthes 
practically  a  n  y 
of  which  are 
worth  having. 


The  finest  of 

all  is  N.  rajah,  a  species  producing  enormous  pur¬ 
ple  pitchers  a  foot  in  length.  This  is  somewhat  a 
rarity,  hut  there  are  any  number  of  more  common 
forms  with  pitchers  varying  from  six  to  ten  inches 
in  size. 


TRAILING  ARBUTUS 

I  'HE  lovely  trailing  arbutus  of  the  woods,  Epigira 
repens,  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  rock 
and  fern  garden,  where  conditions  are  as  near  to 
that  of  the  woods  as  possible.  Select  young  plants, 
and  take  up  with  some  of  the  soil;  plant  in  a 
shady  spot  where  there  is  perfect  drainage  (a  dry 
sandy  soil  is  preferable)  and  cover  with  sphagnum 
moss  and  keep  moist;  allow  this  moss  to  remain, 
and  after  some  weeks  new  leaves  will  be  noticed 
peeping  through;  by  the  end  of  summer  it  will 
be  quite  established,  and  a  covering  of  leaves  and 
litter  for  the  winter  should  be  given  as  a  matter  of 
protection. 
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B  Y  J  OH  N  W.  RU  SS  E  J.  E 

PART  II 


{Continued  front  the  July  Isme.) 


The  t  enenient  House  Act  of  1901  set  a  stand¬ 
ard  ot  construction  closely  approximating 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  model  tene¬ 
ment  already  huilt  by  private  enterprise.  I'he 
benefits  of  the  act  are  traceable  distinctly  to  the 
philanthropic  and  intelligent  investigations  and 
experiments  of  those  who  had  to  hght  against  in¬ 
veterate  prejudices  and  selfish  interests.  As  with 
other  great  reforms,  the  protests  of  sufferers  and 
victims  were  useless  until  the  intelligent  sympathy 
of  the  discerning  few  took  a  practical  shape  and 
evolved  a  workable  plan. 

In  Adarch,  1896,  the  New  A  ork  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  held  an  impor¬ 
tant  conference  on  improved  housing,  and  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  organization  of  an  Improved  Housing 
Council,  one  of  whose  committees  was  that  on  Model 
.Apartment  Houses.  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
was  chairman  of  the  Improved  Housing  Council, and 


Mr.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Model  Apartment  Houses.  Before  this, 
the  I  mproved  Dwellings  Company  of  Brooklyn, 
had  been  organized  by  Adr.  Alfred  V.  White,  former 
Commissioner  of  City  Works  for  Brooklyn,  who 
began  building  model  tenement  houses  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  ago  and  has  the  high  honor  of  being  the 
pioneer  of  such  construction  in  the  Lhiited  States. 
Other  organizations  were  the  Improved  Dwelling 
Association  and  the  Tenement  House  Building  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  It  was  the  aim  of  all  these  or¬ 
ganizations  to  provide  the  best  obtainable  dwellings 
on  a  basis  that  combined  philanthropy  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  but  assured  return  on  the  investment,  none  of 
them  was  started  as  a  purely  business  enterprise 
with  the  object  of  making  as  mucb  money  as  possible 
Linderthe  permissible  scope  of  competition.  'Ehere  was 
behind  them  all  an  un(|uestionahly  honest  desire  to 
improve  the  housing  conditions  of  city  wage-earners; 
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hut  their  promoters  were  able  business  men,  and 
they  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  making 
the  new  enterprises  pay  their  way.  They  had  foreign 
examples  to  justify  them.  In  London  the  best 
model  tenement  companies  were  successful  hnan- 
cially,  notably  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  founded  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  not  to 
speak  of  others  organized  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Newcastle-upon -d  yne,  (Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Alfred  1  .  White’s  study  of  London  model  tene¬ 
ments,  combined  with  a  careful  consideration  of 
New  d'ork  conditions,  resulted  in  a  high-class  type 
of  htiildmg,  and  since  his  hrst  experiments  in  this 
direction  improvements  have  been  gradually  made 
until  the  main  reijuisites  of  higher  sanitation,  abun¬ 
dant  light  and  air,  and  domestic  privacy  are  now 
considered  normal  and  necessar)'  in  any  tenement 
house  designed  to  attract  a  respectable  class  of  ten¬ 
ants. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  satis¬ 
factory  architectural  plans,  especially  as  the  25  by 
loo  foot  lot  bad  too  narrow  a  frontage  to  permit  of 
the  convenient  construction  of  a  sanitary  and  com¬ 
fortable  tenement,  d'here  was  much  ingenuity 
shown  in  the  competitive  designs  submitted,  and 
certain  rules  bad  to  be  rigorously  complied  with. 
1  be  chief  of  these  was  that  each  room  should  have  a 
free  supply  of  fresh  air  from  the  outside,  that  all 
apartments  must  be  self-contained,  that  no  living- 
room  should  have  less  than  144  square  feet  of  stiper- 
hcial  floor  area  and  no  bedroom  less  than  sevent)' 
scpiare  feet,  and  that  a  greatly  improved  standard  of 
housekeeping  conveniences  should  be  introduced. 
It  was  also  retpiired  that  the  mode  of  construction 
approved  of  should  permit  of  at  least  a  five  per  cent 
return,  d'hereby  the  business  side  of  the  enterprise 
was  emphasized,  and,  besides,  it  was  hoped  and 
believed  that  this  feature  would,  on  account  of  the 
safety  of  the  Investment  attract  abundant  capital 
usually  devoted  to  high-class  securities  bearing  a 
low  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  other  organizations  to 


say  that  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company, 
whose  chief  architect  is  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  has  em¬ 
bodied  in  its  tenement  buildings  the  best  improve¬ 
ments.  Its  president.  Dr.  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  made 
an  important  study  of  tenement  conditions  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  and  wrote  the 
well-known  report  on  “  The  Housing  of  the  Working 
People,’’  which  appeared  as  a  special  report  of  the 
LTnited  States  Commission  of  Labor.  I  he  influence 
and  example  of  this  company  and  of  the  men  who 
organized  it  have  been  a  potent  factor  in  bringing 
about  tbe  better  conditions  which  have  resulted  in  the 
building  of  more  than  19,000  improved  tenement 
houses,  capable  of  containing  more  than  1,000,000 
people,  since  the  new  law  went  into  effect  in  January, 
1902. 

What  kind  of  houses  has  it  built  and  what  are  its 
distinctive  principles  and  methods  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  and  plans  will  help  to  answer  the  first 
question.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plans  provide 
that  every  apartment  is  a  complete  home  in  itself, 
with  private  sanitary  accommodations  within  the 
dwelling.  Every  room  has  quiet,  light,  and  an 
abundance  of  ventilation.  Staircases  and  stair 
walls  are  entirely  fireproof.  Halls  and  stairways  are 
lighted  and  steam  heated.  Each  two-room,  three- 
room,  or  four-room  flat  has  steam  radiators,  private 
hall,  private  toilet  accommodation,  is  well  ventilated, 
has  floors  and  partitions  deafened  between  dwellings, 
hot  water  from  boiler  room,  two  porcelain  tubs. 


THE  “..TUSKEGEE  ” 

A  Model  'I'enement  for  Negroes  in  New  York 
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large  sink  and  drain  board,  large  dresser 
with  shelves,  closets  and  drawers,  plastered 
hano-ino-  closets  instead  of  wooden  wardrobes, 

o  o 

gas  range  (no  rent  or  deposit  to  he  paid ),  (|uar- 
ter  meter  (no  deposit  to  gas  company),  and 
storage  closet  in  basement.  All  ionr-room 
Hats  have  private  baths,  d'he  saving  to  the 
tenant  from  having  steam  heat,  hot  water,  and 
the  use  of  a  gas  range  for  cooking  and  ironing 
is  an  important  advantage.  In  the  buildings 
of  this  company  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
dark  bedrooms,  dark  kitchens,  dark  stairs, 
narrow  airshafts  or  other  detects  such  as  were 
the  curse  of  the  tenement  house  population 
before  1902,  and  whose  depressing,  disease¬ 
breeding  consecjuences  are  still  telt  in  many 
of  the  buildings  erected  before  that  year. 

I'he  company,  in  hoping  to  attract  a  tar 
greater  amount  ot  capital  to  its  tenement 
house  building  enterprises  than  is  at  present 
employed  in  them,  has  not  ignored  the  claims 
of  moderate  and  small  investors.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  model  build¬ 
ings  of  this  kind  tend  to  occupancy  by  a 
higher  class  ot  tenants  than  under  the  old  conditions, 
but  by  the  provision  for  two-room  apartments  the  best 
and  cheapest  accommodation  that  could  be  made 
for  the  poorer  class  ot  wage-earners  is  now  offered. 


ALFRED  CORNING  CLARK  BUILDINGS 
West  68tli  and  69th  Streets,  New  York 

movement  tor  housing  reform.  It  helps  to  make 
homes  tor  those  who  prefer  suburban  life,  and  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  has  made 
admirable  provision  tor  this  growing  tendency  among 

the  better  paid  class  of 
wage-earners.  Its  exam- 
■  pie  is  being  followed, 
and  promises  large  re¬ 
sults.  (3ne  great  obstacle 
to  the  indehnite  increase 
ot  suburban  homes  has 
recently  been  removed, 
and  It  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  importance 
ot  that  tact,  lletore  the 
construction  ot  the  East 
River  and  Hudson  River 
tunnels  Manhattan  was. 


It  is  only  by  the 
much  larger  exten¬ 
sion  of  such  privi¬ 
leges  that  any  widely 
satisfactory  results 
can  be  attained.  It 
may  be  truly  said 
that,  although  the 
housing  ot  city  wage- 
earners  in  suburban 
cottao-es  is  not 

o 

strictly  a  part  of  the 
city  tenement  house 
problem,  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  result  ot  the 


Flooi  Plan  Allred  Corning  Clark  Buildings 
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for  some  purposes,  a  self-contained  wedge  of  popula¬ 
tion  with  hampered  rapid  transit  accommodations, 
and  Greater  New  York  was,  topographically  consid¬ 
ered,  a  collection  of  communities  each  with  a  sort  of 
independent  life  and  local  prejudices  which  were  not 
very  deeply  interfered  with  by  themunicipal  consoli¬ 
dation.  The  city  was  never  really  one,  as  London,  or 
Paris  or  Vienna  is  one,  until  the  tunnels  put  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  East  River  out  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  friends  of  adequate  transportation. 
Of  course  additional  tunnels  will  he  built.  From 
henceforth  Greater  New  York  can  he  spoken  of,  as 
it  was  spoken  of  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  Exhibit 
of  Congested  Popula¬ 
tion  held  there  in 
March  last,  as  a  round 
city,  and  the  tides  of 
traffic  can  radiate  from 
a  center  instead  of 
being  turned  length- 
wise  in  Manhattan. 

In  every  aspect  in 
which  it  m a y  h  e 
viewed,  relief  will  he 
afforded  by  this  great 
change  to  the  wage¬ 
earning  population  of 
New  ^hirk.  Pressure 
upon  space  in  Man¬ 
hattan  will  he  lessened, 
and  new  life  will  he 
imparted  to  the  whole 
movement  for  housing 
reform.  Homewood, 
a  semi-suhiirban  es¬ 
tate  owned  by  the  City 
and  Suhurhan  Homes 
Company  and  situated 
in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn,  illustrates  a 
jilan  which  enables 
persons  of  moderate 
means  to  accpiire  com¬ 
fortable  and  independent  residences.  A  deed  is 
given  for  the  premises,  and  an  instalment  mortgage 
for  ninety  per  cent  is  taken,  twenty  years  being 
allowed  in  which  to  pay  it  off.  A  uniform  sum  is 
paid  in  monthly,  sufficient  to  exactly  pay  out  the 
principal  in  twenty  years  with  legal  interest  on  de¬ 
ferred  payments. 

1  he  companypermitsthepurchaser  to  paythe  whole 
or  any  part  of  his  indebtedness  at  any  time.  The 
reason  for  this  very  liberal  provision  is  that  the  object 
of  the  company  is  home-making,  not  speculative 
profit-seeking.  Flomewood  and  the  provision  for 
accpiiring  comfortable  houses  in  that  and  similar 
settlements  are  here  referred  to  because  they  are 


partly  an  outgrowth  of  tenement  house  reform  in 
New  York  and  may  in  the  near  future  assume  an 
importance  much  greater  than  their  present  subor¬ 
dinate  and  limited  function  points  to. 

Tenement  house  reform  has  recently  received  a 
new  impetus  by  the  construction  of  the  Phipps 
houses.  These  owe  their  origin  to  the  gift  of  $i,ooo,- 
000  by  Mr.  Henry  Phipps  to  a  board  of  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  building  tenements,  preferably  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan  if  it  can  he  done  advan¬ 
tageously,  but  if  the  land  be  found  too  high,  or  if 
building  conditions  are  such  as  to  threaten  undue  cost 

of  construction  or  un¬ 
reasonable  delay,  then 
in  other  boroughs  of 
the  city  or  elsewhere. 
The  tenements  are 
planned  so  as  to  earn 
about  four  per  cent  on 
their  cost,  after  allow¬ 
ing  a  proper  amount 
for  maintenance  and 
repairs,  and  the  earn¬ 
ings  are  to  accumulate 
and  to  be  used  from 
time  to  time  in  erecting 
more  tenements.  \  bus, 
under  the  terms  of  the 
gift,  the  accumulated 
funds  will  maintain  a 
perpetually  enlarging 
area  of  model  tenement 
house  construction. 
The  interesting  fact 
a  h  out  the  P  h i p  p  s 
houses  is  that  they  are 
a  new  development  in 
the  application  of 
taste,  beauty  and  con¬ 
venience  to  the  con¬ 
gested  habitations  of 
city  wage-earners.  The 
idea  of  model  tene¬ 
ments  is  to  make  each 
apartment  as  like  a  separate  dwelling  as  possible. 
The  first  development  is  in  sanitation  and  other 
reejuisites  of  decent  and  healthy  living,  then  follow 
the  variations  of  taste  and  beauty  in  decoration  so 
far  as  cost  of  construction  and  the  recjuirements  of 
utility  will  permit.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  that  tenement  house  life  may  be  made  to 
have  an  esthetic  side  that  was  not  previously  realized 
except  in  the  forecast  of  the  few  discerning  optimists, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  possibilities  of 
its  development.  The  use  of  the  word  “model”  in 
connection  with  tenement  house  construction  may 
he  said  to  have  promoted  a  competition  of  ideals 
whose  object  is  the  widest  attainable  public  benefit. 
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and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  each 
new  group  of  buildings  will 
illustrate  variations  of  use  and 
ornament  which  will  raise  the 
standard  of  living  lor  city  wage- 
earners  lar  above  what  the 
most  sanguine  philanthropists 
ot  a  generation  ago  could  have 
hoped  for.  The  Phipps  houses 
show  no  radical  departure  in 
construction;  their  designer,  Mr. 

Grosvenor  Atterbury,  has  prof¬ 
ited  freely  by  the  suggestions 
which  were  offered  by  the  best 
model  tenements  previously 
built,  and  aims  to  carry  the  im¬ 
provements  in  this  line  one  step 
larther.  It  is  impracticable 
here  to  give  full  details  ol  the 
points  of  difference  between 
the  first  of  the  Phipps  houses 

on  East  Thirty-first  Street,  near  First  Avenue,  and 
the  best  of  model  tenements  previously  built.  A 
description  of  these  differences  may  be  summarized 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury  in 
“Charities  and  Commons.” 

The  closed  interior  courts  such  as  are  found  in 
almost  all  tenements  previously  erected  are  done 
away  with,  and  they  are  now  connected  with  the 
street  by  an  archway.  This  change  allows  the  en¬ 
trance  to  such  courts  to  he  used  by  the  children  as  a 
social  center  in  place  of  the  street  curb.  The  new 
•Style  of  architecture  in  the  Phipps  houses  will  also 
avoid  the  barrack-like  effect  which  ordinarily  results 
from  the  arrangement  of  a  great  number  of  apartments 
in  one  building.  Another  notable  Improvement 


A  KITCHEN  AND  LIVING-ROOM  IN  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  ROOM 
APARTMENTS  “THE  FIRST  AVE.  ESTATE,”  NEW  YORK 


I'HE  FIRST  AVENUE  ESTATE.  FIRST  AVE.  AND  64TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


resulting  in  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  privacy  in 
tenements  is  the  insertion  of  private  vestibules  and 
halls  wherever  required,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  entering  any  bedroom  by  passing  through  a  bed¬ 
room  or  even  through  a  so-called  parlor,  which  has 
commonly  been  done.  Moreover,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  all  public  conveniences  of  this  sort,  a 
simple  shower  hath  is  inserted  in  combination  with 
the  toilets  in  every  apartment  where  baths  are  not 
otherwise  provided.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  window  surface  in  the  majority  of  the 
living-rooms.  One-half  of  the  roof  can  he  used  as  a 
roof-garden,  and  two  permanent  pavilions  with  solid 
roofs  are  provided  for  purposes  of  protection,  both 
day  and  night,  where  tenants  may  sleep  in  the  oppres¬ 
sive  heat  of  summer.  The  doing  away  with, 
as  soon  aspossihle,  of  the  great  vitiation  of  air 
in  rooms  illuminated  by  gas  is  provided  for 
bythe  installationof  an  electric  conduit, with 
a  view  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting 
purposes  whenever  its  cost  shall  he  equal  to 
that  of  gas  and  a  suitable  type  of  “demand 
metre”  found — that  is,  a  metre  arranged  to 
give  automatically  a  certain  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  when  a  coin  is  dropped  into  the  slot. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  a  kindergarten, 
a  play-room,  accessible  from  the  street  as 
well  as  from  the  tenement,  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  or  kinder¬ 
garten  associations  desiring  to  conduct 
their  work  in  the  building.  I'he  Phipps 
houses  thus  represent,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  advanced  type  of  tenement  house 
construction  in  New  York,  and  although 
the  improvements  embodied  in  them  are  to  a 
certain  extent  tentative,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  will  be  justified  by  experience. 
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1 aking  a  nap 


Jack  and  Jill  taking  a  bath.  Jack  has  just  molted 


“Hop-toads” 

Some  of  their  Useful  and  Characteristic  Qualities 

]^Y  ELLA  M.  15LALS 


O  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,”  was  Solo- 
t  "T  moil’s  dictum.  One  may  find  profit 
and  pleasure  in  studying  any  of  the 
common  forms  of  animal  life,  hut  few  offer  a  more 
attractive  field  than  the  common  toad. 

Lor  many  years  we  have  made  a  practice  of  hring- 
ing  home  the  toads  that  we  found  in  any  place  where 
they  might  get  injured.  We  have  found  them  to  he 
interesting  little  creatures,  and  of  the  greatest  value 
in  keeping  the  garden  comparatively  clear  of  insects. 
When  people  say  “  How  nice  your  plants  look,  how 
do  you  keep  the  hugs  away  we  answer,  “  It’s  all 
hecause  there  are  so  many  toads  in  the  yard.” 

The  person  who  has  never  watched  a  toad  feeding 
will  hardly  helieve  that  a  creature  so  small  can  con¬ 
sume  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  food.  We  have 


Pluto,  fMiny  and  a  baby  toad 


seen  one  eat  thirty-eight  currant  worms  in  half  an 
hour.  "Lliis  was  in  the  morning  after  the  toad  had 
prohahly  heen  feeding  all  night.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  every  twenty-four  hours  a  toad  consumes  a 
(juantity  of  insect  food  equal  to  four  times  its 
stomach  capacity.  Only  living  insects  are  devoured: 
hugs,  snails,  centipedes,  caterpillars,  cut-worms; 
truly  “All  is  grist  that  comes  to  their  mill.” 

\Ve  have  provided  artificial  shelters  by  laying 
down  short  pieces  of  hoard  with  the  ends  raised  on 
stones  or  bricks.  On  hot  days  the  arch  beneath 
the  boards  will  he  full  of  toads  that  have  sought  a 
refuge  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Cooler  weather 
finds  them  in  the  rose-bed  near  by,  for  they  seem  to 
know  that  there  are  always  some  insects  near  a  rose 
hush.  I'he  sun  leaves  the  bushes  about  five  o’clock 


jumbo  climbing  into  my  band 
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jack  is  watching  an  angleworm 


and  then  the  hose  is  turned  on  them.  At  the 
sound  of  the  water  the  thirsty  toads  come  from 
all  directions,  and  when  a  hug  falls  it  is  instantly 
devoured. 

In  the  center  of  the  lettuce  bed  there  is  a  board 
with  bricks  under  it  to  raise  it  several  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  toads  seek  this  shelter,  and  they 
keep  the  lettuce  free  of  the  slugs  that  formerly 
spoiled  the  finest  heads. 

A  colony  of  about  twenty  have  their  homes  under 
the  grape  vine.  Toward  night  there  is  a  procession 
of  toads  from  that  vicinity  to  the  vegetable  garden 
where  there  is  better  picking.  As  they  hop  along 
they  “take  in”  all  the  insects  in  sight.  in  the 
morning  they  are  back  under  the  vine. 

We  have  placed  large  plates  around  the  yard  and 
filled  them  with  water  for  the  birds.  The  toads 
were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  those  plates  made 
the  finest  kind  of  bath-tubs.  It  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  sparrow^s  drinking  from  a  plate  in  which  one 
or  more  toads  are  sitting.  I  he  little  “  beasties  ” 
seem  to  enjoy  the  w^ater,  and  splash  it  over  their 
heads  with  their  hind  feet. 


Baby  toad  watching  a  fly 


1  he  toads  seek  shelter  under  tlie  hoards  from  tlie  hot  sun 


They  are  so  tame  that  we  thought  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  get  some  photographs,  but  we  found 
them  as  elusive  as  the  proverbial  flea,  “When  we 
thought  we  had  him  he  wasn’t  there.” 

In  the  picture  of  Jack  and  Jill,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Jack’s  colors  are  quite  bright.  This  is  because 
he  has  just  shed  his  skin.  The  old  skin  split  and 
he  pulled  it  off  with  his  forelegs.  He  did  not  seem 
to  enjoy  the  performance  very  much.  He  was 
very  quiet  for  some  time  previous  and  the  removal 
of  the  old  skin  was  attended  by  violent  contor¬ 
tions.  It  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  so 
much  ignorance  and  superstition  in  regard  to  a  crea¬ 
ture  so  useful. 

Every  one  says  “  If  you  touch  a  toad  you’ll  have 
warts  ”  yet  we  handle  them  freely  and  know  them  to 
be  clean  and  harmless.  They  are  not  the  repulsive 
creatures  that  many  believe  them  to  be  and  some 
are  prettily  and  curiously  marked.  Their  eyes  are 
wonderful,  of  brightest  brown,  surrounded  by  what 
looks  like  a  rim  of  gold.  We  protect  all  the  “hop¬ 
toads,”  and  feel  that  the  good  they  do  repays  us  a 
thousandfold. 


Having  a  good  swim 
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Forcing  Bulbs,  and  Bulbs  Adapted 

to  House  Culture 

EBEN  E.  EEXFORD 


The  winter  forcing  of  bulbs  is  a  phase  of 
floriculture  rapidly  on  the  increase  among 
the  lover  of  flowers,  and  1  am  always  glad 
to  “speak  a  good  word”  for  the  practice,  because  the 
attempt  almost  always  results  satisfactorily.  If 
proper  care  is  given  potted  bulbs  there  need  be  but 
few  failures. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  desirable  bulbs  for  forcing 
1  would  place  Ltlnini  Harrisii,  sometimes  cata¬ 
logued  as  Bermuda  lily,  but  most  commonly  known 
as  the  Easter  lily,  because  it  is  grown  so  extensively 
for  Easter  decoration,  d'his  is  a  most  noble  flower, 
when  well  grown,  exijuisite  in  its  white  purity  and 
delightful  in  its  fragrance.  If  care  is  taken  to  secure 
the  best  ([uality  of  bulbs,  and  they  are  given  the  right 
kind  of  treatment,  few  plants  will  fail  to  bloom  well 
in  the  living-room.  I'he  smaller  bulbs  may  give  but 
one  or  two  flowers,  but  they  will  be  as  perfect  as 
those  from  larger  bulbs.  I  would  advise,  however, 
the  purchase  of  large-sized  bulbs,  as  a  plant  having 
SIX,  or  eight,  or  ten  blossoms  is  always  vastly  more 
effective  for  decorative  purposes  than  the  smaller 
ones,  and  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  grow  it. 

If  flowers  are  wanted  for  Easter,  bulbs  should  be 
procured  and  potted  in  September  or  October.  It 
takes  about  six  months  to  bring  a  plant  into  bloom 
under  such  conditions  as  ordinarily  prevail  in  the 
average  living-room.  I'he  ideal  soil  for  this  plant — 
and  for  nearly  all  bulbous  plants,  for  that  matter 
is  one  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  garden  loam  and 
old,  well-rotted  cow-manure,  with  a  generous  amount 
of  coarse  sand  worked  in  to  insure  friability.  My 
method  of  planting  this  lily  is  this:  1  first  put  into 
the  pot  about  an  inch  of  broken  crockery  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  for  drainage.  Over  this  I  place  a  layer 
of  sphagnum  moss  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing 
down  and  closing  the  crevices  in  the  drainage  ma¬ 
terial.  Then  I  put  in  about  four  inches  of  soil.  Into 
this  1  press  the  bulbs,  using  to  each  pot  as  many  as 
will  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  will  be  about 
four  of  the  ordinary  size  to  an  eight  or  nine  inch  pot. 
It  does  not  matter  if  they  touch  each  other.  Then 
1  water  them  well,  and  put  the  pots  away  in  a  cool, 
dark  place  to  remain  until  roots  are  formed.  They 
are  left  there  until  top-growth  begins,  no  matter  how 
long  that  may  be.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  it 
will  be  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  When  brought  to  the 
light,  and  the  stalk  begins  to  stretch  up,  I  fill  In  about 
It  with  sod,  and  keep  on  doing  this,  as  the  stalk  elon¬ 
gates,  until  the  pot  is  full  to  within  an  inch  of  its  rim. 


This  method  of  low  potting  is  practiced  because  this, 
like  all  other  lilies,  has  two  sets  of  roots,  one  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  and  another  from  its  stalk,  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  bulb.  By  putting  the  bulb  low  in  the 
pot  we  provided  soil  for  both  sets  of  roots  to  develop 
in,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  bulbs  were 
planted  near  the  surface. 

Next  to  the  Bermuda  lily  in  desirability  as  a 
good  winter-bloomer  I  would  place  the  narcissus, 
that  flower 

“that  conies  before  the  swallow  dares 
and  takes  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty.” 

We  have  very  few  flowers,  if  any,  richer  In  color 
than  such  varieties  as  Trumpet  Major,  Van  Sion, 
Empress  and  Hersfeldii,  all  m  cloth  of  gold,  or  gold 
and  creamy  white,  and  Poeticus,  or  poet’s  narcissus, 
pure  white  with  crimson-bordered  cup.  These, 
with  Paper  White,  a  standard  old  sort,  for  forcing, 
enable  us  to  brighten  the  windows  of  our  homes  in 
winter  with  the  best  representatives  of  a  large  family 
of  plants  which  has  enjoyed  almost  as  much  popu¬ 
larity  as  the  rose.  If  I  were  obliged  to  choose  but 
one  from  the  list  mentioned,  I  think  I  would  decide 
on  Van  Sion,  but  I  would  much  dislike  to  go  without 
the  others,  for  all  are  royally  beautiful,  and  each 
variety  has  some  charming  peculiarity  which  the 
others  do  not  have. 

In  potting  the  narcissus,  I  make  use  of  seven  and 
eight  inch  pots,  and  crowd  as  many  bulbs  Into  the 
soil  as  the  pot  will  accommodate. 

As  a  general  thing,  this  will  give  you  eight  or  nine 
bulbs  to  a  pot.  I  find  that  by  thus  massing  the 
bulbs,  a  much  stronger  show  of  color  is  secured  than 
where  but  two  or  three  bulbs  are  planted  in  each  pot. 
It  also  economizes  space,  as  well  as  labor  in  caring  for 
the  plants.  There  are  no  bad  effects  resulting  from 
close  planting,  because  a  soil  prepared  as  heretofore 
advised  is  amply  rich  enough  to  fully  develop  the  flow¬ 
ers  from  as  many  bulbs  as  can  be  crowded  into  a  pot. 

Third  on  the  list  for  winter  forcing  I  would  place 
the  hyacinth.  The  most  satisfactory  variety,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  Roman.  This  for  several 
reasons:  It  is  almost  sure  to  bloom.  Each  bulb 
will  send  up  several  flower-stalks.  Its  flowers  are 
loosely  arranged  along  the  stem,  giving  it  a  much 
more  graceful  appearance  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
variety.  It  is  excellent  for  cutting.  To  secure  the 
utmost  satisfaction  from  it  I  put  as  many  as  fifteen 
or  twenty  bulbs  in  an  earthen  pan  six  inches  deep 
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and  about  fourteen  inches  across.  This  gives  an 
almost  solid  mass  of  flowers  and  foliage.  A  pan  of 
Romans  in  full  bloom  is  very  eff  ective  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  home  or  church.  Florists  otter  us  this 
variety  in  blue,  yellow,  and  pink,  but  the  whites  are 
the  only  ones  I  would  recommend.  The  colors  of 
the  others  are  dingy. 

The  Holland  hyacinth  is  easily  forced.  I  prefer 
the  single  kind,  for  the  reason  that  its  flowers  are  less 
prim  and  formal  than  those  of  the  double  ones,  which 
are  so  thickly  crowded  along  the  stalk  that  all  individ¬ 
uality  is  lost. 

I  have  never  been  very  successful  in  forcing  tulips. 
The  early  single  ones  bloom  fairly  well,  but  the  double 
kinds,  and  the  late  single  ones,  seldom  develop 
satisfactorily  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
the  living-room. 

In  potting  narcissus,  hyacinth  and  tulip,  I  simply 
press  the  bulbs  down  well  into  the  soil,  leaving  the 
upper  portion  uncovered. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  procure  bulbs  early  in  the 
season — in  September,  if  possible — and  to  pot  some 
of  them  as  soon  as  received.  These  for  early  flower¬ 
ing.  If  some  are  potted  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  a  succession  may  be  had  which  will 
pretty  nearly  cover  the  entire  winter.  Those  not 
potted  immediately  should  be  well  wrapped  in  thick 
paper  and  stored  in  a  dark,  cool  place  until  needed. 
This  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture  stored 
in  their  scales.  A  bulb  exposed  to  light  and  air  soon 
becomes  flabby,  and  not  much  can  be  expected  from 
it  after  this  condition  sets  in. 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  really 
necessary  to  put  potted  bulbs  away  in  a  dark,  cool 
place  for  a  time  after  potting.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
important  items  to  be  considered.  A  bulb  so  treated 
will  form  roots  without  making  much,  if  any,  growth 
of  top,  this  latter  stage  of  development  being  de¬ 
pendent  largely  on  warmth  and  light.  Unless  a  bulb 
has  strong  roots  it  lacks  ability  to  supply  its  top  with 
sufficient  nourishment  to  bring  about  proper  develop¬ 
ment.  If  we  were  to  place  a  potted  bulb  in  the  win¬ 
dow  immediately  after  potting,  the  influence  of 
warmth  and  light  would  stimulate  it  to  attempt  top- 
growth  before  roots  had  formed — or  while  they  were 
forming — and  the  result  would  be  disastrous  in  most 
cases.  A  period  of  several  weeks  in  a  place  where  the 
temperature  is  low,  and  from  which  light  is  excluded  is 
one  of  the  chief  essentials  of  success.  Very  little  water 
will  be  required  during  this  period.  Examine  your 
bulbs  from  time  to  time,  however,  and  if  the  soil  seems 
to  be  getting  quite  dry,  apply  water  enough  to  moisten 
it  all  through,  but  on  no  account  give  enough  to  make 
— and  keep  —it  wet.  Leave  your  bulbs  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  until  they  show  that  they  are  ready  for  active  work 
by  beginning  to  send  up  leaves.  Then  take  them 
to  the  light,  but  do  not  encourage  rapid  development 
by  subjecting  them  to  much  heat.  A  temperature 


of  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees  is  much  better  for  them 
than  a  hiffiier  one. 

O 

The  amaryllis  is  a  favorite  when  grown  success¬ 
fully,  and  certainly  it  deserves  popularity,  for  choice 
varieties  of  it  are  magnificent  in  form  and  coloring. 
But  judging  from  the  many  complaints  of  failure 
which  come  to  me,  it  disappoints  the  grower  oftener 
than  it  rewards  his  or  her  efforts  to  grow  it  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  think  most  failures  result  from  an  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  plant.  Most 
persons  give  it  about  the  same  amount  of  water  the 
year  round,  thus  preventing  it  from  taking  the  rest 
which  it  must  have  between  each  period  of  growth, 
in  order  to  do  itself  justice.  If  you  study  the  plant 
carefully,  you  will  discover  that  it  produces  leaves 
freely  for  a  time,  and  then  ceases  to  grow.  By  and 
by  there  will  be  another  production  of  leaves,  followed 
by  another  period  of  inactivity.  A  continuous  supply 
of  water  prevents  the  plant  from  becoming  fully 
dormant  between  each  period  of  growth,  and  this  is 
just  what  causes  the  mischief  .  By  withholding  water, 
and  allowing  the  soil  to  become  almost  dry,  the  plant 
apparently  stands  still  for  a  time.  It  is  really  pre¬ 
paring  itself  for  the  next  growing  period.  Keep  it  in 
this  condition  until  new  leaves — or  possibly  a  bud — 
appears.  Then — and  not  till  then — apply  more 
water,  and  make  use  of  fertilizers.  Encourage  a 
strong  growth  by  generous  treatment,  but  as  soon  as 
leaf-production  ceases  again  withhold  water,  and  let 
the  plant  rest  until  such  a  time  as  it  shows  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  grow.  By  making  these  alternating  periods 
of  rest  and  growth  as  complete  as  possible,  in  them¬ 
selves,  we  may  feel  reasonably  certain  of  securing 
two  or  three  crops  of  flowers  each  year.  Give  it  the 
same  kind  of  soil  advised  for  the  other  bulbs  spoken 
of,  arrange  for  perfect  drainage,  and  disturb  its  roots 
as  little  as  possible.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  root- 
disturbance,  and  often  refuses  to  bloom  for  months 
after  repotting.  If  a  good  liquid  fertilizer  is  used  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repot  oftener  than  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  Remove  the  little  bulblets  that  form 
about  the  old  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  appear,  thus 
throwing  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  three 
or  four  bulbs  which  a  seven  or  eight  inch  pot  will 
comfortably  accommodate. 

V allota  purpurea,  sometimes  known  as  Scar¬ 
borough  lily,  is  a  fall-flowering  variety  of  the  amaryllis 
which  the  lover  of  really  fine  flowers  cannot  afford  to 
be  without.  It  increases  rapidly,  and  a  pot  of  it  will 
soon  have  a  dozen  or  more  bulbs  of  flowering  size. 
In  August  or  September  these  bulbs  will  throw  up 
stalks  about  a  foot  in  height,  each  bearing  from  three 
to  five  flowers  of  the  most  dazzling  vermilion. 
Unlike  the  variety  of  amaryllis  first  mentioned — 
which  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  cellar — this 
sort  can  safely  be  stored  there  from  November  to 
March.  The  calla,  agapanthus,  imantophyllum  and 

(Continued  on  Page  9,  Advertising  Section) 
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Some  Country  Clubs  of  the  Northwest 

By  MARY  HODGES 


La  SALLE,  proudly  wrapped  in  his  “scarlet 
cloak  edged  with  gold,”  and  bearing  authority 
from  Louis  XV  to  prosecute  his  plans  of  dis¬ 
covery,  would  surely  record  it  as  a  charming  spot, 
should  he  skim  down  the  Mississippi  river  to-day  in 
his  birch  batteau,  passing  the  site  ol  the  “Town  and 
Country  Club  ol  Saint  Paul.”  A  site  indeed  which 
no  longer  than  fifty  years  ago  was  put  down 
on  a  school-boy’s  map  as  “  A  region  inhabited 
by  Indians  and  Buffaloes.”  Lor  here,  on  a  spot 
so  recently  wrested  from  the  savage  that  the  smoke 
ol  the  log  fire  almost  lingers  in  the  vale,  has 
arisen,  Aladdin-like,  a  prototype  ol  an  old  world 
civilization. 

By  some  whirl  and'  eddy  of  wild  waters  and  gla¬ 
ciers  in  eons  past,  this  picturesque  site  was  formed 
and  the  tiny  springs  now  gurgling  gladness  to  the 
thirsty  gollers  on  the  unusually  beautiful  links,  then, 
no  doubt,  poured  their  greater  volume  into  that 
mighty  stream. 

On  a  wooded  bluff  ol  the  Mississippi — wooded 
with  magnificent  specimens  ol  oak  and  elm  and 
maple  trees,  was  built  in  1888  the  first  country  club 
ol  the  Northern  Middle  West;  a  blulF  closely  sodded 
with  a  grass  very  like  the  blue-grass  of  Kentucky;  a 


bluff'  where  the  luxuriant  kinnikinic  hedge  thrives 
— -lending  an  added  charm  to  a  spot  to  which  Nature 
was  so  lavish  in  the  beginning  ol  time. 

The  country  being  new,  no  old  estate  was  remod¬ 
eled,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  country  clubs  are 
projected;  hut  in  a  lorest  almost  primeval,  this  very 
artistic  house  was  built;  the  interior  of  which  is  quite 
as  attractive  as  the  exterior. 

Lrom  the  high  brick  chimney  piece  in  the  living- 
room  which  occupies  the  whole  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  a  huge  log  fire  blazes  out  in  winter,  a  welcome 
quite  as  enticing  as  the  grass  and  trees  and  murmur¬ 
ing  water  of  summer. 

The  golf  course,  of  eighteen  holes,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  America;  the  names  of  the  holes 
— “The  Birches,”  “Springs,”  “Shelter,”  “Ram¬ 
parts,”  “  Billows,”  “  Boomerang,”  etc.,  suggesting 
at  once  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  surround- 
ings. 

Skirting  the  course  here  and  there  are  clumps  of 
trees  through  which  perhaps  a  shaded  path  gives  a 
short  cut  to  a  teeing  ground;  a  path  beside  which 
one  may  find  perchance  a  crystal  spring.  “  The 
Pergola”  (sheltered  as  it  is  by  a  miniature  arbor), 
or  “  The  Basswood,”  a  sparkling  Ireshet  bursting 
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SCENES  ON  THE  GOLF  LINKS  AT  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB 
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from  a  hillside 
beneath  a  tower- 
ing  basswood 
tree. 

Following  the 
custom  o  f  old 
St.  Andrew’s  in 
Scotland,  the 
golf  club  of  Saint 

o  ,  . 

Paul  maintains 
its  flock  of  sheep, 
and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find 
links  better 
kept. 

Fhe  beautiful 
view  from  the 
high  points,  the 
river  and  the 
sweep  of  rolling 
wooded  bill  s 
with  the  “fl'win 
cities  ”  in  the 
distance  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

r  b  e  fl  ow  n 
and  C  o  u  n  t  r  }’ 
Club  owes  its 
success  largely 
to  Mr.  Benjamin 
fl'.  Scburmeier, 
to  whose  interest 
and  energy  much 
of  its  prestige  is 
due.  Rarely  has 
a  club  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  can  and 
will  give  bis 
undivided  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  im¬ 
provement,  and 
in  having  Mr. 
Scburmeier  as  a 
m  ember  t  b  i  s 
club  is  most  for¬ 
tunate. 

'I'll is  is  truly 
an  age  of  out- 

O 

door  sports  and 
outdoor  living; 
and  the  people 
more  a  n  d  more 
realize  their 
b  e  a  1 1  b  -  g  i  V  i  n  g 
value. 

Minneapolis 
boasts  an  attrac- 
t  i  V  e  c  o  u  n  t  r  \' 
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IHE  LAFAYETTE  GOLF  CLUB  ON  THE  BEACH  AT  MINNETONKA  LAKE 


club,  “The  Min- 
ikahdo.”  The 
house  built  on 
Colonial  lines  is 
charmingly  1  o  - 
cated  on  a  bluft 
of  Tv  a  k  e  C  a  1- 
boun,  very  like 
a  villa  of  that 
northern  lake 
country  of  Italy, 
with  the  pictur¬ 
esque  boat  bouse 
nestled  under 
the  bill. 

“flflie  I.afay- 
ette,”  on  T^ake 
Minnetonka, 
while  a  countin' 
club,  to  be  sure, 
is  more  exactly 
speaking,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  summer 
resort  its  mem¬ 
bership  includ¬ 
ing  people  from 
m  a  n  v  Western 
cities  who  spend 
the  s  u  m  m  e  r 
there. 

Shooting  box¬ 
es,  polo  fields 
and  kennels  are 
not  now  features 
of  these  Western 
clubs,  for  the 
people  are  yet 
too  earnest  and 
serious  in  their 
pursuits  to  feel 
the  need  of  them, 
but  the  club  s 
form  the  center 
of  all  social  life 
and  meet  its  de¬ 
ni  a  nds.  fl'hey 
are  the  nucleus 
around  which 
the  social  fabric 
is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  woven,  and 
when  the  “  psy¬ 
chological  m  o  - 
ment  ”  comes  in 
the  process  of 
evolution,  these 
other  things  will 
be  added. 
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By  ERNEST  C.  MOSES 

PART  II 


{Continued  from  the  August  Issue.) 


The  feature  of  cleanliness  is  of  great  importance, 
especially  from  the  feminine  view-point. 
Old-fashioned  modes  of  heating  throw  out 
smoke,  dust,  dirt  and  gas  which  permeate  the  rooms, 
causing  irritation,  discomfort,  and  a  large  amount  of 
extra  housework  in  cleaning,  sweeping,  dusting  and 
re-dusting.  The  care  of  stoves  causes  much  work  in 
lugging  coal  and  ashes  up  and  down  stairs  and  litters 
up  the  house  with  dust  and  dirt.  Imperfect  methods 
of  heating,  imperceptibly  at  times,  cause  an  amount 
of  damage  to  hangings,  curtains,  furnishings,  carpets, 
and  wall  decorations  of  a  home  which  foots  up  to  a 
surprising  aggregate. 

In  the  use  of  the  water  method  well  erected  (and 
also  the  steam  method)  there  is  no  dust,  dirt  or  gas 
thrown  into  the  living-rooms  of  the  home  from  the 
heater.  Compared  with  many  ordinary  methods  a 
very  large  amount  of  household  labor  and  damage  is 
avoided  by  this  method. 

The  water  method  of  warming  a  house  considered 
in  connection  with  the  very  thorough  result  which  it 
produces  is  the  most  economical.  While  scientific 
relative  tests  with  other  commonly  used  methods 
made  by  experts  (university  authorities,  consulting 
engineers  and  by  manufacturers)  have  fixed  this  fact 
and  its  possibilities,  still  its  demonstration  to  some 
extent  depends 
upon  the  in¬ 
telligence  ap¬ 
plied  to  opera¬ 
ting  the  heater. 

The  m  e  t  h  o  d 
possesses  possi¬ 
bilities  easily 
developed  and 
expert  mechani¬ 
cal  intelligence 
is  not  required 
to  maintain  the 
apparatus.  The 
ordinarv  water 

j 

heating  outfit  is 
as  simple  to  run 
as  a  parlor  stove. 

To  bring  out  the 
best  results  it  is 
only  necessary 
to  apply  a  few 
simple,  common 
sense  rules. 


With  reasonable  care  the  water  method  of  warming 
will  produce  more  heat  (placing  it  where  it  is  most 
needed)  and  from  less  fuel  than  any  other  system 
employed.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  steam 
method  is  nearly  as  efficient  and  economical.  The 
radiators  employed  for  distribution  of  heat  are  so 
located  that  an  ample  degree  of  warmth  is  delivered 
positively  to  each  room.  In  the  rooms  exposed  to 
severe  or  frequent  winds  which  are  the  great  opposing 
force  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  warming  apparatus, 
the  delivery  of  heat  from  thewater  circulating  through 
the  radiator  is  not  unfavorably  affected  by  winds  or 
by  inner  currents.  Therefore,  the  supply  of  heat  for 
each  room  is  constant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  scientifically 
calculated  for  each  room  with  due  respect  to  its  size, 
its  use  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  In  the  use  of 
those  methods  which  lack  the  positiveness  of  the 
water  and  the  steam  methods,  outer  and  inner  cur¬ 
rents  often  draw  from  and  interfere  with  the  heating 
,  of  the  rooms  on  the  windward  side  of  a  building. 
The  water  method  which  employs  the  use  of  radia¬ 
tors  placed  near  the  outside  walls  distributes  warmth 
independently  of  air  currents  or  exposure,  insuring 
a  uniform  condition  of  comfort  to  all  rooms. 

The  necessary  apparatus  is  very  simple  and 
easily  managed.  As  the  temperature  of  the  water 

which  circulates 
through  the 
heater  and  the 
radiator  is  about 
the  same,  proper 
attention  to  the 
dampers  of  the 
heater  will  main¬ 
tain  a  degree  of 
warmth  just  suf¬ 
ficient  f  o  r  the 
weather  prevail¬ 
ing — a  low  fire  for 
mild  w  e  a  t  h  e  r 
graded  up  to  a 
full  fire  in  extreme 
weather.  In  this 
respect  the  water 
method  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  other 
methods. 

1  here  are  sev¬ 
eral  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  appliances  in 
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the  market  which 
automatically 
regulate  th'e 
boiler.  Most  heat¬ 
ing  contractors 
have  illustrated 
catalogues  which 
explain  these  fuel 
saving  devices, 
riiey  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  either 
the  temperature 
of  the  water  in 
the  heater,  or  in 
the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  a 
room  in  which  the 
degree  of  warmth 
is  made  the  stand¬ 
ard  f  o  r  adjust- 
m  e  n  t.  h  h  e  s  e 
regulators  can  he  set  and  maintained  at  a  stated  tem¬ 
perature  and  subject  to  changes  without  going  into 
the  cellar. 

d'he  water  warming  method  is  the  acme  of  safety — 
its  normal  condition  is  one  of  great  assurance  in  this 
respect,  d'he  fire  in  the  heater  being  surrounded  by 
water,  there  is  not  even  a  remote  possibility  of  damage 
from  this  source,  while  the  connecting  pipes  or  mains 
are  heated  to  a  point  many  hundred  degrees  less  than 
the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  wood  or  other 
materials  would  fuse  or  ignite.  With  ordinary  care 
explosions  cannot  occur,  for  in  the  most  approved 
methods  there  is  no  confinement  of  the  water  or 
pressure  excepting  the  mere  hydrostatic  pressure 
(the  weight  of  the  water  standing  m  the  pipes).  1  he 
same  can  he  said  of  modern  steam  methods,  for  the 
compounded  reserve  strength  of  the  metal  used  and 
the  provisions  for  self-acting  relief  at  a  very  low  pres¬ 
sure  cut  out  all  insecurity  or  hazard. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  house  must  be 
connected  with  city  or  town  water  pipes  running 
through  the  street  in  order  to  have  a  water  heating 
outfit.  This  is  not  so.  I'lie  outfit  can  he  filled  with 
water  by  a  hand  forcing  pump  (costing  a  few  dollars) 
connected  to  the  supply  pipes  in  cellar,  if  the  house 
has  a  water  storage  tank  in  the  attic  or  cellar  cistern. 
If  not  so  supplied,  the  outfit  can  he  filled  by  the  pailful 
through  a  funnel  on  the  expansion  tank,  and  when  so 
filled  it  is  not  necessary  to  refill  for  several  years.  In 
case  the  house  is  vacated  in  the  winter  the  water  can 
all  be  drawn  off'  and  this  will  prevent  freezing  up. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  very  noteworthy 
evolution  in  the  desio-n  and  construction  of  the  radi- 

O  ^ 

ators  utilized  for  the  distribution  of  warmth.  Old- 
fashioned  radiators  (a  few  of  which  are  still  m  use  and 
creating  very  poor  ideals  of  the  true  aspect  of  modern 
productions)  were  none  too  welcome  to  persons  of 


particular  taste. 
Many  of  such 
were  made  almost 
solely  with  a  view 
to  the  radiation 
of  heat.  Orna¬ 
mentation  if  at  all 
regarded  was 
crude  and  inele¬ 
gant.  They  were 
o f t e n  made  of 
wrought  iron 
pipes  combined 
with  cast  iron 
heads,  tops  and 
bases — or  of  very 
poorly  moulded 
cast  iron  through¬ 
out.  They  were 
very  inartistic  in 
design  a  n  d  very 
difficult  to  keep  in  tidy  appearance.  Often  these 
radiators  were  capped  with  tops  or  surrounded  by 
iron  or  brass  screens  which  mitigated  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  visual  effects  at  an  expense  of  their  efficiency, 
lyy  retarding  a  free  circulation  of  air  around 
and  through  them  and  making  them  difficult  to 
clean. 

riiere  are  highly  finished  patterns  of  radiators  in 
the  market  to-day  which  please  the  most  particular — 
free  from  dust  lodging  surfaces  and  in  form  so  grace¬ 
ful  in  outline  and  so  artistic  in  design  that  they  har¬ 
monize  with  and  decorate  any  apartment  m  which 
they  may  he  placed.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  mod¬ 
ern  productions  are  finished  as  smooth  as  bronze  and 
are  highly  perfected  works  in  iron.  Radiators  five 
times  as  handsome  and  attractive  as  those  made 
fifteen  years  ago  can  he  purchased  in  the  market 
to-day  at  two-thirds  of  the  price. 


A  TYPICAL  OHIO  HOME 
Warmed  by  a  Water  Plant  costing  ;^300 
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Where  to  go  for  a  Tour 

By  harry  WILKIN  PERRY 


EPTEMBER  and  October  are  the  most 
satisfactory  months  for  automobile  touring. 
Thousands  of  motorists  begin  their  season’s 
wanderings  in  June,  when  vegetation  is  fresh,  the 
dust  is  not  heavy  and  the  body  and  mind  are  in  a 
state  of  vigor  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
scenery,  the  exhilarating  motion  of  the  machine  and 
the  oddities  of  character  and  customs  met  with  in 
out-of-the-way  places.  Most  persons,  however,  can¬ 
not  spare  time  for  touring  in  all  of  the  summer  and 
fall  months,  and  tor  such  the  months  of  September 
and  October  offer  settled  weather  conditions,  roads 
that  have  become  smooth  with  the  summer’s  travel, 
escape  from  the  heat  and  noise  of  the  city,  wonderful 
coloring  in  the  autumn  foliage  in  the  mountain 
districts,  practical  freedom  from  mosquitoes  at 
night  in  country  villages  and  good  bathing  at  both 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts. 

Vacationing  by  automobile  differs  from  the  usual 
vacation  trip  in  the  very  important  fact  that  the  one 
is  peripatetic  while  with  the  other  the  journey  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  end — the  location  is  the  prime 
consideration  and  the  pleasure  of  the  vacation  is 
made  or  spoiled  by  the  conditions  which  exist  in  that 
one  spot,  whether  it  be  a  camp  in  the  mountains  or  a 
bungalow  by  the  sea.  But  with  the  automobile  the 
scenery  and  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  and 
the  tourist  need  not  be  long  enough  in  one  place  to 
weary  of  it  or  be  annoyed  by  quality  or  monotony  of 
diet,  noisiness  or  impertinent  curiosity  of  fellow 
hotel  guests,  or  oppressed  by  the  heat  or  humidity. 
In  the  exclusiveness  and  freedom  from  proximity  of 
other  members  of  humanity  which  the  automobile 
offers  lies  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  touring. 


The  essentials  of  an  enjoyable  tour  are  congenial 
companions:  a  good  car  with  good  equipment,  good 
roads,  varied  and  attractive  scenery,  fair  weather, 
good  hotels  and  reliable  road  maps  and  guide  books. 
The  planning  of  a  tour  has  much  to  do  with  its  success 
but  is  in  itself  a  pleasure.  In  a  periodical  having 
a  national  circulation  no  specific  route  can  be  laid  out 
that  would  be  available  to  a  majority  of  the  auto- 
mobilist  readers,  but  some  general  suggestions  may 
be  offered  that  will  perhaps  prove  helpful  to  a  great 
many. 

Where  to  go  is  of  course  one  of  the  first  questions 
to  arise.  This  must  be  decided  individually  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  As  all  summer  and  early  fall 
months  are  apt  to  be  hot,  however,  a  trip  to  the 
mountains  or  to  the  waterside  offers  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  solution.  There  is  hardly  a  city  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  which  the  mountains  or 
some  large  body  of  water  cannot  be  reached  by 
automobile  in  a  trip  of  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
same  statement  holds  true  of  most  places  west  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  north  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  The  ideal  trip  would  embrace  visits 
to  both  mountain  and  shore  resorts,  and  it  is  the 
proximity  of  mountain  and  sea  together  with  well 
made  roads,  beautiful  scenery  and  good  hotels  thai 
makes  touring  in  the  New  England  States  so  popular. 
Residents  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  all  the  intermediate  cities  have  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  respect,  as  the  seashore  is  directly  at 
hand  with  its  many  excellent  resorts,  and  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Berkshire  Hills 
in  Western  Massachusetts,  the  Catskills  in  lower 
New  York  State,  the  Adirondacks  and  Lakes  George 
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TOURING  THROUGH  THE  DELAWARE  WATER  GAP 


and  Champlain 
in  upper  New 
^'ork  State,  the 
Green  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  the 
Allegheny  range 
in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  all 
accessible  h  y 
g  o  o  d  r  o  a  d  s  . 

"Phese  sections 
are  unsurpassed 
tor  touring,  par¬ 
ticularly  the 
White  M  o  Li  n- 
tains  and  Green 
Mountains,  be¬ 
cause  ot  their 
more  northerly 
latitude  and 
great  altitude 

o  ,  , 

which  make  the  temperature  delightfully  cool  and 
invigorating  even  in  the  hottest  July  and  August 
weather.  New  Hampshire’s  range  of  mountains  pos¬ 
sesses  the  added  attraction  ot  Alount  Washington,  the 
highest  peak  in  New  England,  rising  to  an  elevation 
of  more  than  six  thousand  feet  and  surrounded  by 
a  score  of  other  hold  peaks  with  narrow  passes 
between.  "Phis  region  is  the  Switzerland  ot  America 
and  is  very  popular  with  tourists  by  rail  as  well  as 
by  motor  car.  Entrance  to  the  many  high-class 
hotels  is  gained  by  deep  notches  in  the  mountains 
through  which  dashing  rivers,  railroads  and  wagon 
roads  make  their  wxiy.  From  the  top  ot  Mount 
Washington,  reached  by  a  curious  cog  railroad, 
vessels  at  sea  have  sometimes  been  seen  on  excep¬ 
tionally  clear  days  when  the  summit  has  not  its 
customary  veil  of  clouds.  Across  the  border  in 
Maine  are  the  Rangeley  Lakes  and  other  famous 
trout  fishing  waters. 

So  delightful  is  the 
White  Mountain  trip  that 
it  has  been  included  in  the 
route  of  the  national  tour 
ot  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  three 
times  in  tour  years,  and 
the  Automobile  Club  ot 
America  made  Mount 
Washington  the  objective 
point  ot  Its  “Ideal”  pleas¬ 
ure  tour  conducted  in  June 
this  year.  Since  the  mem¬ 
bership  ot  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  rep  re-  ^  ,,  , 

.  *  .  lollgateona  Tennsylvania  roa 

of  the  1908  annual 
Automobile 


sents  the  c  o  n  c  e  n  t  r  a  t  e  d 
essence  of  automobile 


touring  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  East, 
the  itinerary 
mapped  out  tor 
its  “  ideal  tour  ” 
contains  many 
useful  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the 
motorist  plan¬ 
ning  a  little  pri¬ 
vate  trip  of 
his  own.  The 
route  which  was 
selected  was  the 
natural  outcome 
of  the  demand 
of  the  touring 
members  for  the 
best  route  which 
included  the 
varied  scenery 

ot  the  mountains,  with  panoramas  of  streams,  lakes, 
forests,  rolling  farm  land  and  the  rugged  coast  ot 
Phistern  New  England. 

I  he  distance  was  in  the  neighborhood  ot  850  miles, 
and  ten  days  were  allowed  for  the  trip  which  could 
he  made  comfortably  in  that  time.  The  tour  began 
at  New  York  and  followed  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound  through  the  old  cities  of  Greenwich, 
Stamford,  and  Bridgeport  in  Connecticut;  thence  it 
followed  up  the  beautiful  Naugatuck  valley  to  Water- 
hury  and  through  the  foot-hills  of  the  Berkshires  in 
Massachusetts,  taking  in  the  most  attractive  towns 
of  the  region.  Cutting  diagonally  across  the  lower 
end  of  Vermont  through  Manchester,  the  route  took 
the  tourists  to  Sunapee  Lake  for  a  night’s  cool  rest 
and  thence  for  ninety  miles  through  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  to  Bretton  Woods,  in  the  heart  of 
the  White  Mountains,  where  a  rest  ot  one  day 

was  enjoyed.  Phe  next 
stage  was  a  run  ot  eighty- 
two  miles  through  the 
famous  Crawford  Notch 
and  across  the  state  border 
to  Poland  Springs,  Me.,  at 
which  popular  resort  an¬ 
other  day’s  halt  was  made. 
From  the  springs  the  route 
lay  almost  directly  south 
to  Portland,  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast,  thence  along  the 
coast  route  past  Old  Or¬ 
chard  Beach,  across  the 
Saco  River  and  the  Piscata- 

,  ,,  ,  qua  River  which  marks  the 

d  near  Tennsville,  on  the  route  ^  ,  iv/r  • 

tour  of  the  American  State  line  between  Maine 

Association  and  New  Hampshire,  to 
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Climbing  Jacob’s  Ladder,  Mass.,  the  longest  and  hardest  grade  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  Included  in  1908  tour  of  the  American  Automobile  Association 


Portsmouth  and 
New  Castle, 
m  a  d  e  t  a  m  o  u  s 
by  the  R  u  s  s  o- 
Japanese  peace 
conference,  and 
southward  along 
the  coast  of  Mas¬ 
sac  h  u  s  e  1 1  s  to 
Boston.  There  a 
stop  of  one  day 
was  made  to  per¬ 
mit  side  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  his¬ 
toric  environs. 

From  the  Huh 
the  tourists  rode 
over  some  of  the 
finest  macad¬ 
amized  state 
highways  in 
America,  past 
beautiful  coun¬ 
try  estates,  through  Worcester  and  Springfield  in 
the  Bay  State  and  Hartford,  in  the  Nutmeg  State, 
to  Waterbury  for  the  night.  This  was  the  longest 
day’s  run,  covering  a  distance  of  158  miles.  The 
last  day  of  the  trip  was  southward  through  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  hack  to 
New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  schedule  provided  the 
greatest  diversity  of  pleasing  scenery,  a  great  mileage 
of  excellent  roads,  one-day  rests  at  most  attractive 
summer  resorts  and  one  in  Boston,  night  rests  at 
places  where  superior  hotel  accommodations  could 
be  obtained,  comparatively  short  runs  where  the 
roads  were  indifferent  and  the  gradients  steep,  and  a 
long  run  on  the  home  trip  where  the  roads  were 
excellent  and  the  land  only  rolling.  There  was 
plenty  of  sea,  river  and  mountains  in  the  trip, 
and  many  large  cities 
were  passed  through,  so 
that  the  tourists  had  no 
occasion  to  put  up  with 
poor  food.  All  of  the 
roads  traversed  are  shown 
in  carefully  prepared 
automobile  guide  books 
that  describe  almost 
every  mile  of  tbe  way, 
giving  minute  directions 
as  to  turns,  stating  tbe 
distance  from  one  town  to 
the  next,  naming  the 
best  hotels  and  garages 
and  giving  other  valuable 
information  desired 
by  the  motor  tourist. 


An  Occasional  Glimpse  of  the  Sea  Makes  a  Touring 
Route  Attractive 


Such  a  g  u  i  tl  e 
book  is  almost 
indispensable  to 
the  enjoyment  of 
a  long  trip,  as  it 
makes  it  possible 
to  drive  all  day 
without  s  t  o  ja¬ 
ping  to  inquire 
the  way  of  the 
natives,  whose 
knowledge  of 
the  roads  rarely 
extends  beyond 
a  few  miles 
from  their  own 
villages  and 
whose  direc¬ 
tions  at  best  are 
confusing  and 
impossible  to 
remember. 

When  plan¬ 
ning  a  tour  it  is  well  to  allow  an  excess  of  several 
days  and  not  to  insist  upon  sticking  too  rigidly  to  the 
schedule.  The  object  of  most  tours,  after  all,  is 
enjoyment,  and  if  one  finds  a  place  that  is  super¬ 
latively  delightful,  it  is  wise  to  prolong  the  stay 
there  for  a  day  or  two.  Daily  runs  that  are  too  long 
interfere  with  the  pleasure,  as  long  hours  in  the 
car  become  wearisome  and  fast  driving  prevents  full 
enjoyment  of  tbe  scenery.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
cars  in  the  touring  party  they  should  keep  well 
apart  so  that  the  dust  raised  by  one  will  not  bother 
the  next  following  party  and  there  will  be  no  rivalry 
to  take  the  lead,  which  develops  racing,  some¬ 
times  with  disastrous  consequences,  on  unfamiliar 
roads. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  good  touring  sec¬ 
tions  and  routes  besides  the  ones  mentioned.  For 

example,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  roads  in  the 
country,  both  scenically 
and  historically,  is  the 
very  good  highway  ex¬ 
tending  westward  from 
Philadelphia,  through 
Lancaster,  York  and 
Gettysburg,  which  cities 
figured  in  both  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  and  the 
Civil  War,  and  passes 
through  a  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  region.  Kentucky 
offers  some  interesting 
touring  country,  although 

{Continued  on  page  12, 
Advertising  Section.) 
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The  Editor  wishes  to  extend  a  personal  invitation  to  all  readers  of  House  and  Garden  to  send  to  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  Department,  inquiries  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  house  finishing  and  furnishing.  Careful  consideration  is  given 
each  inquiry,  the  letter  and  answer  being  published  in  due  time  as  matters  of  interest  to  other  readers.  Where  an 
early  reply  is  desired  if  a  stamp  and  self-addressed  envelope  are  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent.  No  charge 
whatever  is  made  for  any  advice  given. 


IT  is  purposed  to  make  the  October  number 
of  House  and  (jarden  of  special  interest  to 
those  about  to  furnish  or  decorate  their 
homes.  The  many  letters  addressed  to  the  editor  in 
the  past  six  months  which  have  set  clearly  before  us 
the  individual  requirements  of  our  readers  in  making 
such  selections,  has  influenced  the  make  up  of  this 
House  Furnishing  Number. 

The  articles  embodied  in  its  pages  will  therefore  be 
particularly  directed  to  those  among  us  who  desire 
information  in  this  field. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SELECTING  STAIN  FOR  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE 

We  are  just  completing  plans  for  a  cement  and 
shingle  house.  We  would  he  glad  to  have  the  advice 
of  House  and  (jArden  on  the  selection  of  color  of 
stain  to  be  used  on  the  shingles.  We  had  thought 
something  of  using  a  gray  stain  hut  find  it  impossible 
to  get  one  that  is  harmonious  with  the  natural  color 
of  the  cement.  We  would  like  to  have  rustic  columns 
to  the  porches  and  the  trim  about  the  windows  stained 
the  same  color  as  shingles  for  upper  story.  What 
color  would  you  advise  for  the  roof  ? 

Answer:  We  would  advise  a  soft  golden  brown 
stain  for  the  shingles  and  trim  of  your  house,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  cement.  A  lighter  brown 
may  he  used  for  the  shingled  roof  or  a  gray  stain 
would  look  well  there.  I  am  mailing  you  addresses 
of  manufacturers  from  whom  you  can  obtain  sample 
shingles  showing  these  stains. 

DISGUISING  THE  RADIATOR 

As  subscriber  and  constant  reader  of  House  and 
Garden  1  look  to  it  for  help  in  disguising  the  radia¬ 
tors  in  my  otherwise  very  attractive  house.  You  have 
given  me  many  helpful  suggestions  for  this  house  but 
the  radiator  question  has  not  troubled  me  until  re¬ 
cently.  The  woodwork  throughout  will  he  treated 
with  an  ivory  white  enamel.  Must  I  have  the  hideous 


gold  finish  on  the  radiators  or  is  there  something 
more  attractive  that  I  can  use There  are  two 
window  seats  in  the  living-room  and  hall  and  an 
alcove  space  in  dining-room  where  the  radiators  can 
be  placed  against  a  six  foot  wainscot.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  promptly. 

Answer:  We  are  glad  to  note  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  of  help  to  you  and  would  suggest  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  your  radiators  that  in  all 
rooms  where  the  white  enamel  is  used  for  wood  work 
a  similar  color  be  employed  for  the  finish  of  the  radia¬ 
tor.  'Fhere  is  a  product  now  on  the  market  which 
is  more  lasting  and  holds  its  color  better  than  any 
we  have  tried  previously.  We  are  pleased  to  send 
you  the  name  of  this  material. 

Have  you  considered  in  your  dining-room  using  the 
radiator  with  the  plate  box  set  in  the  top  It  is 
extremely  convenient  and  not  at  all  noticeable. 
These  radiators  may  he  obtained  in  various  sizes. 
Since  you  have  an  alcove  in  which  you  can  place 
your  radiator  you  will  find  it  will  not  be  an  objection¬ 
able  feature  in  the  room  if  treated  as  above  advised 
with  the  ivory  white  finish.  We  feel  with  you  that 
metallic  paints  are  not  good  from  a  decorative  view¬ 
point. 

The  window  seat  idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  is 
often  used  with  great  success.  I  am  sending  you 
the  address  of  a  firm  who  will  supply  you  with  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  radiators. 

MIRRORS  AS  A  DECORATIVE  FEATURE  IN  A  ROOM 

Would  you  advise  the  use  of  many  mirrors  in  a 
small  apartment  ?  I  have  three  rooms  which  open 
together  and  can  have  a  large  over-mantel  mirror  and 
other  mirrors  placed  as  I  may  suggest.  I  remember 
seeing  in  some  of  your  talks  that  mirrors  add  to  the 
apparent  size  of  a  room. 

Answer:  Where  mirrors  are  used  with  great  dis¬ 
cretion  in  small  rooms  they  add  much  to  the  beauty 

(Continued  on  page  12,  Advertising  Section.) 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 

,FOR  THE  H0U3E  AND  GARDE] 


THE  HOUSE 

According  to  the  calendar,  September  is 
the  first  of  the  fall  months,  but  in  truth,  it 
is  a  part  of  summer.  North  and  South 
come  now  some  of  the  loveliest  days,  full  of  sunshine 
vigor,  and  warmth.  Nature  at  this  time  seems  to 
put  forth  her  best  effort,  realizing  apparently,  that 
she  has  almost  run  a  season’s  course,  and  there  is 
commonly  a  prodigality  of  beauty.  Why  then  shut 
out  the  outdoor  world,  or  turn  to  thoughts  of  winter  ? 
Postpone  autumnal  cleaning  (if  you  still  hold  to  the 
tradition  of  your  grandmothers  and  have  a  semi¬ 
annual  domestic  upheaval),  as  long  as  possible, 
and  make  as  few  changes  as  you  can  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  house  until  October.  The  winter  is 
long  enough  as  it  is,  and  wear  and  tear  will  he  saved 
by  waiting  until  after  the  windows  can  be  closed  to 
get  out  the  winter  furnishings. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  little  things  which 
can  be  done  in  September  that  will  greatly  expedite 
matters.  Such,  for  example,  as  having  the  curtains 
laundered,  the  carpets  and  rugs  got  down  and  care¬ 
fully  gone  over,  and  mended,  if  need  be.  It  is  taken 
for  granted,  of  course,  that  the  lace  and  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  have  all  been  washed  when  they  were  taken 
down  in  the  spring,  and  have  been  put  away  rough 
dry,  in  which  case  all  they  now  need  is  to  be  starched 
and  stretched.  Beware  of  putting  too  much  starch 
in  the  water  in  which  they  are  dipped,  and  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  see  that  the  frames  upon  which  they 
are  placed  are  perfectly  straight,  for  a  curtain  which 
is  stiff  will  not  hang  nicely  and  one  which  is  askew  is 
a  perpetual  vexation. 

At  the  last  of  the  month  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
awnings  taken  down,  carefully  folded  and  stored, 
as  the  sun’s  rays  are  no  longer  sufffciently  direct  to  be 
unpleasant,  and  the  late  September  storms  are  apt 
to  do  them  injury.  Be  sure  to  see  that  they  are 
perfectly  dry  when  they  are  packed  away  and  thus 
guard  against  mildew.  In  some  localities  screens 
can  also  be  dispensed  with  at  this  time,  hut  it  is  wise 
to  retain  them  as  long  as  the  windows  are  kept  con¬ 
tinually  open. 

It  is  in  September  that  the  first  cool  nights  come, 
and  the  first  frosty  evenings;  when  a  little  fire  on  the 
sitting-room  hearth  is  genuinely  welcome.  It  behooves 


one,  therefore,  to  have  the  chimneys  attended  to, 
and  to  have  the  heating  plant  completely  over¬ 
hauled.  Don’t  wait  until  the  furnace  smokes,  or 
the  kitchen  range  refuses  to  burn,  before  having 
them  attended  to.  Make  sure  now  that  your  chim¬ 
neys  are  free,  that  the  flues  are  in  repair,  and  the 
drafts  working,  before  the  necessity  for  use  is  at 
hand.  This  will  mean  a  saving  in  actual  cost,  m 
inconvenience  and  dirt. 

It  is  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  winter’s  supply  of 
fuel  should  be  got  in,  if  it  has  not  been  already,  and 
the  cellar  should  be  put  in  readiness  for  its  reception. 
Have  it  re-whitewashed  at  this  time  by  all  means — 
see  that  the  rubbish  which  has  accumulated  during 
the  summer  is  removed  —  and  have  the  drains 
attended  to.  If  in  the  evening  you  want  a  little  fire 
to  give  cheeriness  and  take  the  chill  off  the  air,  try 
crushed  coke  in  the  grate — it  is  excellent  for  such 
purposes  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  also  to  have  the  chim¬ 
neys  pointed  up,  the  putty  around  the  windows 
renewed,  the  catches  holding  the  shutters  back  seen 
to,  and  any  shortcomings  in  the  roof  made  good,,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  autumnal  wind  and  rain 
storms.  Window  cords  may  also  need  renewing — 
faucets  in  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry  require  new 
washers. 

And  why  not  give  special  thought  to  the  laundry 
at  this  time  When  the  cellar  is  being  gone  over,  it 
will  be  easy  to  do  so.  The  walls  should  he  repainted 
or  whitewashed,  the  stove,  the  tubs,  and  the  drier, 
examined  and  tested.  See  particularly  that  the  floor 
is  not  damp  and  that  the  ventilation  is  good.  These 
things  affect  both  the  health  of  the  laundress  and  the 
quality  of  her  work. 

If  any  plaster  is  loose,  any  ceiling  cracked,  it 
should  be  replaced,  or  repaired  immediately,  before 
the  carpets  are  down  or  the  covers  removed  from 
the  furniture.  There  is  no  dirtier  work  than  this, 
and  nothing  more  destructive  to  the  floors  and 
hangings  than  the  plaster  dust. 

When  the  carpets  are  taken  out  of  the  storeroom 
and  before  the  awnings  and  screens  are  put  in  have  it 
thoroughly  cleaned — the  walls  wiped  down  and  well 
scrubbed,  the  cracks  filled  and  the  shelves  dusted. 
This  will  eradicate  chance  moths  as  well  as  dust  and 
dirt  which  is  bound  to  accumulate  during  the  summer. 
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If  any  carpentry  work  has  to  be  done  it  may  be 
well  to  have  some  extra  shelves  put  up  in  the  store¬ 
room,  the  pantry,  or  some  unused  closet.  Perhaps, 
too,  a  window  seat  may  be  built  or  a  fire-side  settle. 
Built  in  furniture  can  be  made  very  attractive  and 
exceedingly  serviceable.  It  is  especially  desirable 
to  have  such  work  as  this  done  in  September  before 
new  draperies  are  purchased,  or  new  furnishings 
supplied,  in  order  that  all  upholstery  work  can  be 
done  at  once  and  an  entire  scheme  of  color  carried 
out. 

In  September,  moreover,  it  is  wise  to  decide  what 
new  furnishings  will  be  required — how  each  room  is 
to  be  treated — and  what  expenditures  will  be  war¬ 
ranted.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  the  expedients  of  the 
“comfortably  poor”  but  it  is  they,  alter  all,  who  are 
the  home  makers,  and  even  by  the  wealthy,  little 
economies  are  not  despised.  Caring  for  a  house  and 
planning  its  arrangement  are  the  real  pleasures  of 
ownership. 


THE  GARDEN 

pANSY  and  larkspur  seed  should  now  he  sown. 

Erom  the  seed  of  the  pansy  now  sown  the 
earliest  spring  blooming  can  be  had.  With  the 
larkspur  early  spring  growth  is  secured  and  blooms 
before  the  middle  of  summer. 

d'here  are  many  attentions  the  garden  should 
receive  during  the  month  mostly,  however,  with 
regard  to  effects  for  next  year.  There  will  he  days 
during  the  month  when  exercise  in  the  garden  will 
be  real  pleasure. 

It  is  now  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  make  a  lawn 
where  it  is  to  be  made  from  the  seed.  Eall  sowing 
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of  seed  will  give  a  good  covering  of  grass  free  from 
weeds;  the  spring  growth  will  develop  before  the 
weeds  get  out  of  winter  (juarters.  The  established 
lawn  must  be  given  plenty  of  irrigation  to  keep  it 
looking  well  during  the  fall  months. 

The  ground  should  he  kept  stirred  lightly  about 
plants  of  all  kinds.  I'his  treatment  will  produce 
marked  increase  of  fall  growth. 

If  there  is  any  budding  to  be  done  it  should  not 
longer  be  delayed.  The  stock  and  buds  are  both 
now  in  the  best  of  condition,  the  former  containing 
the  requisite  sap  while  the  latter  are  sufficiently 
matured  for  good  results.  Budding  in  the  spring  is 
seldom  successful  as  the  buds  are  then  too  tender. 

Last  month  we  had  something  to  say  about  the 
beauties  of  the  peony  for  home  cultivation  and 
promised  suggestions  this  month  as  to  their  planting 
and  cultivation. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
peony  is  an  extremely  gross  feeder.  The  bed  where 
planted  cannot  be  made  any  too  fertile  while  a 


moderate  degree  of  moisture  is  essential  to  the  stron¬ 
gest  stems  and  most  desirable  flowers. 

Assuming  that  the  finest  flowers  are  desired,  like 
any  other  desirable  result,  adequate  preparation  is 
necessary.  A  good  plan  is  to  make  an  excavation, 
the  desired  size  of  the  bed,  some  eighteen  or  more 
inches  deep.  A  layer  of  from  four  to  six  inches  of 
well-rotted  or  pulverized  cow-manure  should  be  put 
in  the  bottom,  and  well  spaded  in.  The  soil  taken 
out  should  be  lightened  by  the  addition  of  sand, 
leaf-mould,  and  well-rotted  manure  in  bulk  about 
one-third  of  these  to  two-thirds  of  the  soil.  This 
should  then  be  turned  over  sufficiently  to  thoroughly 
mix  and  incorporate  all  the  ingredients  in  the  mass. 
Fill  up  the  excavation  with  the  prepared  soil,  drawing 
it  to  an  elevation  in  the  center  of  some  six  or  eight 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth. 

In  setting  out  the  plants,  allow  sufficient  room  for 
their  development  into  large  clumps.  At  least 
three  feet  of  space  should  he  allowed  to  each  plant 
for  proper  development.  Place  the  crowns  two  and 
one-half  or  three  inches  below  the  surface,  and  firm 
the  soil  well  about  the  roots.  This  being  done  the 
bed  should  he  covered  with  a  mulch,  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  of  strawy  manure,  or  a  mulch  that 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  decayed  forest  leaves. 

The  time  for  planting  the  peony  is  as  early  after 
the  middle  of  August  as  the  bulbs  become  ripened. 
While  the  planting  can  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
soil  can  be  cultivated  in  the  fall,  it  should  he  finished 
by  the  first  of  November.  The  early  planting  is 
best;  the  late  planting  will  lose  a  year  in  reaching 
full  development.  If  the  planting  is  delayed  until 
very  late  it  is  perhaps  better  to  wait  until  spring  and 
then  get  them  out  as  early  as  the  soil  can  he  properly 
worked.  But  all  late  planting  as  well  as  spring 
planting  requires  an  additional  year  to  develop  into 
full  normal  growth. 

The  peony  requires  hut  little  attention  in  the  way 
of  cultivation.  It  thrives  and  increases  in  beauty 
surprisingly  every  year  with  the  attention  which  with 
many  other  plants  would  amount  to  neglect.  By 
the  third  year  after  planting  all  the  ground  will  he 
occupied  and  densely  shaded  by  the  foliage  which 
will  prevent  any  decided  growth  of  weeds. 

It  will  he  well  to  see  that  sufficient  moisture  is 
supplied  during  spring  months,  April  and  May, 
when  there  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  drouth,  d  he 
bed  can  he  thoroughly  saturated  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  by 
turning  on  the  hose  and  allowing  the  water  to  run  at 
will.  The  number  of  blooms  will  he  greatly  increased 
while  the  quality  and  size  of  the  flowers  will  be  much 
improved  by  these  frequent  drenchings  in  the  spring 
months. 

In  the  fall,  after  the  ground  has  frozen  cut  the 
plants  off  about  three  inches  above  the  surface  of 

{Continued  on  page  15,  Advertising  Section.) 
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WEEPING  TREES 

I  HAVE  a  weeping  tree  of  some  kind  in  my  front 
yard  that  I  found  on  the  place  when  I  came 
here,  some  five  years  ago.  The  tree  grows  up 
straight  for  about  five  feet  when  it  branches  out  and 
droops  towards  the  ground.  Three  years  ago  some 
of  the  branches  commenced  to  grow  up  straight  and 
now  one  side  is  losing  its  weeping  character,  and  be¬ 
coming  an  ordinary  upright  grower.  Why  is  it 
Can  a  tree  change  in  its  form  of  growth  ?  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  it  ?  S.  M.  P. 

There  are  so  many  forms  of  weeping  trees  that  I 
cannot  identify  yours  from  your  description.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  trouble  with  your  tree  is,  to  use  a 
phrase  common  among  tree  men,  the  stock  (the 
trunk)  has  run  away  with  the  graft  (the  weeping 
part).  Nearly  all  weeping  trees  are  grafted  or 
budded  stocks,  that  is,  the  stem  is  an  upright  form  of 
the  species,  and  the  head  or  drooping  part,  a  weeping 
form  of  the  same  or  an  allied  species,  the  latter  being 
budded  or  grafted  upon  the  former.  If  you  examine 
your  tree  carefully,  you  can  probably  see  where  the 
grafting  took  place.  Look  immediately  under  that 
part  of  the  trunk  from  which  the  weeping  branches 
start,  and  you  will  find  evidence  of  a  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  trunk.  Sometimes  it  is  a  constric¬ 
tion  and  sometimes  a  swelling.  Generally  speaking, 
the  species  to  which  the  trunk  belongs  is  a  stronger 
grower  than  the  weeping  part,  and  any  branches  ema¬ 
nating  from  it  would  soon  outgrow  the  weeping  part. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  your  tree  trunk  has  sent 
out  some  branches  below  the  graft,  and  they  are 
monopolizing  the  strength  of  the  tree.  The  weeping 
part,  being  deprived  of  its  share  of  sap,  has  died  back. 
Your  tree  may  have  been  neglected  too  long.  Cut 
these  robber  branches  off  close  to  the  trunk  and  it 
may  recover  its  weeping  form. 

Sometimes  a  shrub  form  of  a  species  is  grafted  upon 
a  tree  form,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Catalpa  Bungeii 
and  Prunus  triloba.  Weeping  forms  of  a  tree  are 
what  are  called  “Sports,”  i.  e.,  departures  from  the 
type.  Most  of  the  colored-leaved  or  cut-leaved  trees 
are  sports.  When  a  sport  is  discovered,  if  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  in  appearance,  it  is  perpetuated  by  the  nursery¬ 
men.  Sometimes  these  sports  show  themselves  by  a 
variation  in  one  branch  or  part  of  a  branch,  or  one 


may  develop  among  a  lot  of  seedlings  as  did  Teas’ 
weeping  mulberry.  Mr.  Teas,  a  nurseryman,  found 
among  a  large  bed  of  seedlings  one  plant  that  instead 
of  assuming  the  usual  upright  form,  sprawled  out 
upon  the  ground.  He  saved  it,  grafted  it  upon  some 
trunks  of  the  upright  form  and  gave  us  the  weeping 
mulberry  of  our  gardens.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
fact  that  the  ultimate  action  of  the  same  sap  arising 
from  the  roots  produced  an  upright  growing  branch 
from  the  trunk,  hut  the  moment  its  actions  are  at 
work  above  the  graft,  it  produces  a  weeping  branch. 

Many  rare  trees  are  grafted  just  above  the  root,  as 
is  often  River’s  purple  beech.  Garden  roses  are 
often  grafted  at  the  root,  and  sometimes  suckers  from 
the  root  spring  up,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  destroy  the 
part  we  want. 

Ordinary  trees  have  their  allotted  period  of  life 
and  die,  but  their  species  is  continued  through  their 
seed.  But  with  sports  it  is  dift'erent.  They  seldom 
reproduce  their  kind  by  seed,  but  by  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding  their  existence  is  carried  on  indefinitely.  They 
are  in  one  sense  a  part  of  the  original  tree  although 
that  tree  may  have  been  dead  a  hundred  years. 

The  top  of  any  tree  is  formed  of  the  continued 
growth  of  the  life  cells  that  had  their  origin  at  its  base. 
So,  too,  are  the  many  sports  now  in  existence,  formed 
of  life  cells  that  originated  in  the  first  of  its  kind,  and 
may  be  young  and  vigorous  while  their  former  part 
may  be  dead  and  gone. 

HARDY  PLANTS 

What  is  really  meant  by  the  term  “hardy,”  as 
applied  to  plants  I  have  bought  so-called  hardy 
plants  and  they  have  winter  killed.  F.  C.  P. 

The  adjective  hardy,  when  used  in  connection  with 
any  plant  of  a  perennial  nature,  such  as  shrubs,  trees, 
bulbs  or  herbaceous  perennials,  suggests  not  only  a 
constitution  vigorous  enough  to  stand  the  rigors  of 
the  winter,  but  also  an  adaptability  to  a  variety  of 
soils  and  surroundings. 

The  butterfly  weed,  Ascleptas  tuberosa,  is  indig¬ 
enous  in  the  sandy  slopes  ten  miles  south  of  here, 
(Highland  Park,  Illinois,)  hut  with  me,  in  a  clay  loam 
even  in  well  drained  situations,  it  seldom  lasts  the 
second  year,  and  therefore  cannot  be  classed  as 
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Mantels  or  Chimney-Pieces 

By  ALICE  L.  SMITH 


The  importance  given  the  chimney-piece  or 
mantel  in  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
eighteenth  century  and  earlier,  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  many  designers  of  that  period  devoted 
themselves  largely  to  chimney-pieces. 

Thomas  A.  Strange  in  his  interesting  book  on 
“Woodwork  and  Interior  Decoration  in  England 
during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries” 
gives  excerpts  fiom  the  “Chimney-piece  Makers  Dady 
Assistant,  or  A  Treasury  of  New  Designs  lor  Chim¬ 
ney-pieces,”  by  Thomas  Milton,  John  Crunden  and 
Placido  Columbani.  This  contains  a  table  giving 
proper  dimensions  of  chimney-pieces  for  various 
sized  rooms  which  it  (piaintly  states  “may  be  applied 
to  the  most  plain  and  simple  designs  and  gradually 
ascend  to  the  grand  and  magnificent,  antique, 
modern,  ornamental  and  Gothic  tastes.”  There 
follows  a  list  of  rooms  in  which  these  may  be  used. 

Many  of  these  suggestions  may  be  well  turned  to 
account  by  the  designers  of  to-day. 

The  characteristics  of  the  architects  and  also  of 
most  designers  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  so  pronounced  as  to  he  readily  identi¬ 
fied.  The  work  of  Ehomas  Johns  in  chimney-pieces, 
girandoles,  over-doors,  etc.,  was  decidedly  rococo  in 
type.  Mathias  Lock  was  of  the  same  school. 

Inigo  Jones’ study  of  the  Italian  renaissance  is  felt 
strongly  in  the 
chimney-pieces 
of  his  design¬ 
ing.  The  close 
association 
of  the  won¬ 
derful  artist 
and  wood  car¬ 
ver.  Grinling 
Gibbons,  wit  h 
Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren  is 
evidenced  in 
m  u  c  h  of  the 
representative 
work  of  the 
latter.  Also  in 
this  country 
and  in  many  of 
our  fine  o  1  d 
New  England 
Colonial  houses 
are  beautiful 
chimney-pieces 


of  carved  wood,  which  are  the  work  of  the  renowned 
artist  himself,  or  some  of  his  best  pupils. 

The  delicacy  of  treatment  and  simple  dignity  of 
line  of  the  Adam  period  is  brought  out  as  completely 
in  the  chimney-piece  and  over-mantel  decorations  as 
in  any  part  of  their  architectural  detail  of  furnishing. 
Many  of  these  old  designs  are  partially  reproduced 
and  shown  to-day  in  the  line  of  mantels  ready  to  set 
in  place.  Unfortunately  this  sometimes  results  in  a 
mongrel  mixture  which  is  equally  unsuited  to  rooms 
either  modern  or  antique. 

Washington  Irving  has  called  the  hearth  “the 
rallying  place  of  the  affection”  and  certainly  there 
is  no  single  detail  of  a  room  which  adds  so  greatly 
to  its  beauty  and  livableness,  and  which  so  draws 
together  the  dwellers  in  the  home  as  a  cheerful  open 
fireplace. 

d'herefore,  the  importance  of  the  mantel  and  tile 
to-day  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A  room  otherwise 
beautiful  and  correct  in  detail  and  color  may  have 
all  of  its  good  points  swamped  by  an  unsuitable  and 
inharmonious  mantel.  To  select  a  design  which  is 
in  accord  with  the  general  plan  architectural  of  the 
room  is  essential.  I'here  are  on  the  market  many 
chimney-pieces  and  mantels  ready  to  set  in  place. 
These  are  planned  to  fill  the  architectural  require¬ 
ments  of  various  rooms  of  special  design.  The 

Colonial  man¬ 
tels  here  repro¬ 
duced,  in  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design 
and  correct  pro¬ 
portion  cannot 
be  improved. 
Mantels  such 
as  these  would 
be  f  o Li  n d  en- 
t  i  r  e  1  y  suitable 
for  use  in  rccms 
where  the  Col¬ 
onial  idea  is 
dominant. 

A  wider  field 
is  covered  bv 
mantels  of  brick 
and  tile.  Many 
of  the  former 
are  built  on 
quaint  lines 
suggestive  of 
Colonial  days 
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We  are  indebted  to  The  Colonial  Fireplace  Co.,  Chicago;  The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and 
h.  A.  Jackson  &  Brother,  New  T'ork,  for  the  accompanying  illustrations 


Mantels  or  Chimney-Pieces 


and  some  show 
real  mission  or 
craftsman  effects. 

1'  h  e  s  e  mantels 
ready  to  set  in 
place,  which  can 
be  bought  for  a 

o 

reasonable  sum,  are 
found  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  to 
houses  of  these 
types  as  well  as  to 
other  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  houses. 

Especially  are 
these  mantels  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  hall,  liv¬ 
ing-room  and  den. 

Some  manufac¬ 
turers  of  mantels 
will  submit  de¬ 
signs  made  up 
for  special  plans. 

Mantels  so  or¬ 
dered  will  com¬ 
plete  the  archi- 
tectural  detail  of  a 
room  and  are  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price. 

In  the  estimates  for  such  mantels,  tiles  may  or  may 
not  he  included.  Where  the  mantels  are  to  be 
installed  in  places  where  there  are  no  skilled  work¬ 
men,  slabbed  facings  should  be  used.  That  is, 
facings  are  made  of  the  regular  tile  set  in  iron 
frames  and  arranged  m  three  pieces  so  that  any 


ordinary  workman 
can  put  them  in 
place. 

Where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  into 
prominence  the 
decorative  scheme 
as  evinced  by  the 
wall  frieze  about 
the  room,  a  mantel 
of  tile  after  the 
style  of  the  one 
shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  effec¬ 
tively  introduced. 
These  decorative 
tiles  could  be  used 
singly  or  in  borders 
in  connection  with 
the  same  make  of 
tile  in  plain  soft  col¬ 
ors.  The  decorative 
tile  comes  in  very 
excellent  designs 
and  beautiful 
colors.  All  of 
these  tiles  show  the 
mat  or  dull  glazed 
finish.  A  point 
in  regard  to  all-faience  mantels,  is  that  the  corners 
turning  into  the  fire-box  proper  and  the  sides  where 
the  returns  into  the  wall  occurs,  show  rounded  edges 
known  as  “  Bull  Nose.  ”  These  edges  being  glazed, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  metal  fireframe  or  finish¬ 
ing  bands  of  any  sort.  In  mantels  of  this  kind  such 


MANTEL  FACING,  EXQUISITE  IN  COLOR  AND  DESIGN 


Inches  high 


five  feet  wficle.  Tile  opening 
forty-two  inches  square 
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A  LIVING-ROOM  MANTEL 


A  DINING-ROOM  MANTEL 


AN  EXCELLENT  COLONIAL  DESIGN  FOR  MANTEL 
The  col  umns  are  fluted  and  have  capitals  of 
the  Ionic  order.  The  height  and  width  are  the 
same — five  feet.  The  tile  opening  is  forty-two 
inches  wide  and  thirty-nine  inches  high. 


treatment  produces  a  better  effect  as  it  prevents 
bringing  together  two  materials  not  necessarily 
related  and  which  are  not  needed  for  a  complete 
finish.  The  shelf'  of  the  mantel  is  frecjuently  of 
wood  like  the  standing  woodwork  of  the  room. 

The  irregularity  and  variation  in  color  and  texture 
which  the  mat  glazed  tile  shows,  constitutes  one  of 


the  greatest  charms  of  the  material.  In  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  nursery  where  the  goose  girl  paper  has  been 
used  for  the  upper  third  of  the  wall,  the  tile  in  the  fire¬ 
place  shows  a  design  which  completes  the  picture. 

As  there  is  no  single  detail  of  the  house  or  its  finish¬ 
ing  which  adds  so  much  to  its  completed  beauty  as  a 
suitable,  dignified  and  well  proportioned  mantel, 
it  is  reassuring  to  the  man  of  moder¬ 
ate  means  who  is  about  to  build,  to 
know  that  he  can  have  mantels,  and 
good  mantels,  at  a  cost  proportionately 
less  than  any  other  decorative  feature  of 
the  house. 
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NURSERY  MANTEL 


SEVERAL  COLORS 
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FORCING  BULBS  AND  BULBS  ADAPTED 

TO  HOUSE  CULTURE 

{Continued  from  page  91.) 

tuberose  —  all  very  desirable  plants  for 
amateur  culture — are  generally  classed 
among  the  bulbs  because  their  flowers 
resemble  those  of  the  bulb  family  in  so 
many  respects,  but  neither  of  the  four 
has  bulbous  roots.  Their  roots  are  of 
a  fleshy,  half-tuberous  character. 

The  calla  is  a  plant  everybody  ad¬ 
mires,  and  almost  every  grower  of  house- 
plants  includes  it  in  her  collection,  but 
very  often  the  complaint  is  made  that  it 
produces  leaves  and  few,  if  any,  flowers. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  comes 
about,  in  most  cases,  because  its  owner 
keeps  it  growing,  or  attempting  to  grow, 
the  year  round.  We  have  very  few 
plants  that  will  do  well  under  such  treat¬ 
ment. 

They  must  have  a  resting-spell  some¬ 
time  during  the  year.  This  is  in  accord 
with  a  general  law  of  Nature,  and 
we  cannot  expect  the  plants  in  our  win¬ 
dows  to  flourish  if  we  ignore  it.  If  the 
calla  is  put  out  of  doors  in  June,  and  left 
there  until  September,  turned  down  on 
its  side,  it  will  lose  all  its  leaves,  and  one 
would  quite  naturally  think  it  must  be 
dead.  But  an  examination  of  its  thick 
root  will  convince  you  to  the  contrary. 
Repot  it  in  a  soil  composed  of  equal 
parts  loam,  muck  or  other  soil  rich  in 
vegetable  matter,  and  old  manure,  give 
it  water,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  send 
up  great,  healthy  leaves  such  as  you 
never  see  on  a  plant  kept  growing  the 
year  round,  and  it  will  give  you  fine 
flowers  at  intervals  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  calla  is  a  very  accommodating 
plant,  and  often  blooms  well  in  winter 
after  having  been  kept  growing  all 
summer,  if  liberally  supplied  with  liquid 
fertilizer.  Many  persons  treat  it  as  if 
it  were  an  aquatic,  and  keep  its  roots 
standing  in  water,  but  I  have  never  seen 
good  flowers  from  a  plant  so  treated. 
The  continuous  use  of  hot  water  I  con¬ 
sider  harmful.  It  weakens  the  plant, 
and  makes  it  lax  and  flabby  in  tissue. 

The  agapanthus,  often  called  lily  of 
the  palace,  has  foliage  resembling  that  of 
the  amaryllis,  though  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower.  It  sends  up  a  flower-stalk  three 
or  four  feet  tall  in  summer,  bearing  an 
immense  cluster  of  lily-shaped  flowers  of 
a  dainty  shade  of  porcelain  or  dark 
lavender  blue,  with  stripes  of  a  lighter 
shade  running  through  the  petal. 
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GOLD  MEDAL 


GRAND  PRIZE  MEDAL 


GOLD  MEDAL 


PARIS 


JAMESTOWN 


HIGHEST  AWARD  GRANTED  THE  PRUDENTIAL  AT  EACH  EXPOSITION. 


The  Prudential 

Represents  the  Highest  Standard  of  Efficiency 
in  Office  and  Field  Administration. 


The  NEW  Low  Cost  Policy 

is  the  highest  modern  development  of  everything 
most  desirable  in  Life  Insurance. 


Annual  Cost 

Whole 

Life  Policy,  Per  $1,000 

Age  20 

$14.96 

Age  40  =  26.09 

Age  25 

16.77 

Age  45  =  31.47 

Age  30 

19.08 

Age  50  =  38.83 

Age  35 

22.10 

Age  55  =  48.98 

Send  Today  for  Specimen  Policy  and  Rate  at  YOUR  Age. 
State  Occupation. 


The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Home  Office, 

President.  Dept.  25  NEWARK  N.  J. 


Do  You  Want  a  Fireplace 

•  w  ^  W  W  ^  Do  you  want  the  cheer,  the  com- 

1  H  O  r  fort  that  only  an  open  fire  can 

JL  glvel  Haven't  you  at  least  one 

room  In  your  house  which  can  be 
absolutely  transformed  by  the  addition  of  a  fireplace!  Or,  If  you  are  thinking  of  building, 
don’t  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  you  can  about  fireplaces  before  deciding? 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  BOOK  —  “HOME  AND  THE  FIREPLACE’* 


is  a  regular  mine  of  information  about  fireplace  construction.  It  tells  you  what  to  seek 
in  a  fireplace  and  w’hat  to  avoid.  It  tells  all  about  Colonial  Fireplaces,  the  only  kind  in 
the  world  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  It  tells  all  about  the  Colonial 
Plan  that  makes  bnvlng  a  fireplace  as  simple  as  ordering  a  picture.  Besides,  it  contains 
a  number  of  beautiful  Illustrations  of  the  splendid  Colonial  Designs —  just  a  few  repre¬ 
sentative  selections  from  the  complete  Colonial  line  with  descriptions  and  prices. 

If  you  have  any  idea  of  building,  or  if  you  would  like  to  know  how  and  where  you 
can  add  a  fireplace  to  your  present  home,  you  need  this  book. 

A  V  A  postal  will  do,  your  name  and  address  Is  all  we  want* 
W  IVl  1  !-•  I  I  but  we  would  suggest  that  you  write  at  once.  If  you 

delay,  you  may  lose  this  paper  or  forget  all  about  it.  Just  drop  us  a  line  right  now, 

COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  CO.,  Dept.  126,l21h  St. and  46th  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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One 

Makes 


Turn 
it  Hot 


T 


On  a  hot  day  there’s  no  occasion  for  even  strik¬ 
ing  a  match  w'hen  you  want  clean,  hot  water  at 
any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house  if  there’s  a  Ruud 
Water  Heater  in  your  basement.  You  simply  turn  any  hot 
water  faucet  for  as  much  or  as  little  hot  water  as  needed.  The  nuater  Jio^s 
scalding  hot  in  ten  seconds.  One  or  all  hot  water  faucets  may  be  open,  yet  the  supply  of  hot  water 
is  inexhaustible,  and  there’s  no  trouble,  no  extra  heat  or  unsightly  range  boiler  in  the  kitchen.  The 


RUUD 


Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 


gives  hot  water  at  the  least  because  it  is  in  operation  only 
while  hot  water  is  flowing.  It  is  started  by  turning  any  hot 
water  faucet;  it  automatically  regulates  itself  while  faucet  is 
open,  and  stops  working  altogether  the  moment  faucet  is 
closed.  Burns  either  natural  or  artificial  gas.  The  quickest, 
cleanest,  most  convenient,  most  economical  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  water  heater  made. 

Easy  to  attach  in  your  basement  to  pipes  aiready  instaiied. 

It.  takes  a  book  to  tell  about  it.  Write  for  this  FREE  book  to-day 
and  for  list  of  families  in  your  vicinity  who  use  the  Ruud. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Dept  F.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

( Britiiclies  everywhere) 

FOKFKkN- _ /krilish  Kiiud  llnnufartiirin^  Co*npany,  London,  Enn. 

*■  ■  \Knud  lloissn'asser  .Ipparatohan,  Hambnrf^,  Germany. 


MILLS 


Used  by  the  highest  class  decora¬ 
tors  in  the  country  and  found 
superior  to  any  other  wall  covering 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 

U.  S.  A. 


THE 
HOLLISTON 


- •>) 

Decorative 

Cloths 


Absolutely  sanitary — will  not  hold  dust — colors  are  fast,  lasting  and  match  perfectly. 

New  York  Office  No.  67  Fifth  Avenue 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  BOOKS— FREE 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ J 


iLDiNG  BY  Steam  OR  Hot  Water 


Heating  ANY  DEsCRiPTif 

THEY  GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

CURNEY  HEATER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

„uWYORK  OFFICE  12  E  42!i2  ST.  188-2  00  FRANKLIN  ST  BOSTON; 


These  flowers,  individually,  are  small, 
but  there  are  so  many  in  a  cluster — 
often  fifty  or  sixty — that  the  effect  is  very 
striking.  Each  flower  is  borne  on  a 
stem  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  all 
these  flowers  radiate  outwardly  from  a 
common  center,  thus  giving  the  effect, 
when  a  plant  is  in  full  bloom,  of  a  great, 
globular  flower.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture.  Give  it  a  soil  of  rich  loam 
mixed  with  rotten  cow-manure,  plenty 
of  water  during  its  season  of  growth — 
which  is  from  April  to  August — and 
store  it  in  the  cellar  from  November  to 
March,  and  it  will  ask  little  else  at  your 
hands.  It  will  live  for  an  indefinite 
time,  increasing  in  profusion  of  flowers 
with  age,  and  needing  only  an  occasional 
shift  to  a  larger  pot. 

Imantophyllum  is  a  plant  seldom 
found  in  the  collections  of  the  amateur 
gardener.  But  it  has  claims  to  consid¬ 
eration  which  many  of  the  plants  found 
there  do  not  have.  It  hears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  V allota  purpurea  in 
every  respect  save  that  of  color.  It  is  a 
tawny  red,  or  red  showing  a  hint  of 
orange.  I'his,  like  the  agapanthus  and 
vallota,  can  be  wintered  in  the  cellar 
safely,  though  if  kept  up  it  often  gives 
a  winter  crop  of  flowers. 

The  tuberose  would  have  more  friends 
than  it  has  at  present  if  it  were  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  early  frosts  when 
planted  out  in  the  garden.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  persons  undertake  to  grow 
it  there,  therefore  its  merits  are  not 
generally  understood.  But  we  of  the 
North,  where  frosts  come  early,  can 
effect  a  compromise  with  Nature  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  really  lovely  flower, 
and  grow  it  in  pots.  So  grown  it  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  for  the  fall  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  window-garden  and 
greenhouse.  Put  two  or  three  roots  of 
it  in  a  seven  inch  pot  of  rich  sandy  soil, 
in  July,  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water  and  exposed  to  full  sunshine 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  and 
along  about  September  they  will  send 
up'. flower-stalks  three  or  four  feet  high- 
In  October  and  November  they  will 
give  a  generous  crop  of  white  flowers 
with  thick,  wax-like  petals  and  a  fra¬ 
grance  as  heavy  and  rich  as  that  of  the 
cape  jasmine  or  magnolia.  Those  who 
have  never  grown  this  plant  in  the  house 
will  find  it  adapted  to  amateur  culture, 
and  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the 
comparatively  small  list  of  plants  that 
bloom  close  on  the  edge  of  winter. 
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The  A.  J.  Crawford  Co. 

We  are  specialists  in  furnish¬ 
ing  and  interior  decorating  in 
the  English  Periods^ 

The  largest  collection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  furniture  in  America* 

Reproductions  of  our’  exclu¬ 
sive  models  at  moderate  prices* 

251-255  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  ELEVEN  CHIP¬ 
PENDALE  DINING  ROOM  CHAIRS 


Dexter  Brothers  English  Shm  gle  St  am 


E  RESERVES  your 

shingles,  makes 
the  artistic  house 
perfect,  makes  the  ugly 
house  artistic.  Soft 
velvety  colors.  No 
disagreeable  odors. 
Send  for  sample  colors. 


DEXTER  BROS.  CO. 

103-105  Broad  St., 

BOSTON,  -  MASS. 


Green  &  Green  Architects  Los  Angeles 

If  your  brick  or  concrete  house  leaks, 

ask  about  ANTIAQUATINE 


AGENTS 


H.  M.  HOOKER  CO., 

128  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
W.  S.  HUESTON, 

22  E.  22tl  St,,  New  York 
•lOHN  D.  S.  POTTS, 

218  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 

F,  H,  McDonald, 

619  The  Gilbert,  Grand  R  apids 
F.  T.  CROWE  ^  CO., 

Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash, 
and  Portland,  Ore. 

KLATT-HIRSCH  &  CO.. 

1 13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  W.  LAWRENCE  &  CO.. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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This  Booh  is  FREE  to  Gvex^ 
T^^rcseholder 


A\ODERN  BATH-ROOA\S 

Every  man  and  every  woman  who  wants  to  have  a 
healthful,  sanitary  home  should  send  at  once  for  a 
copy  of  this  free  book.  Send  for  it  now  and  read  it. 

This  is  the  modern  bathroom  book.  It  contains  over  100  beautifully  illustrated 
pages  of  information  that  every  householder  should  have.  You  want  a  health¬ 
ful,  sanitary  home.  This  book  tells  you  how  you  can  secure  it.  You  want  to 
know  whether  your  present  sanitary  conditions  are  what  they  ought  to  be. 
This  book  tells  you  what  you  ought  to  know.  If  you  are  building  or  remodeling 
your  home,  it  gives  you  a  mass  of  information  that  will  be  invaluable  to  you 
in  deciding  on  your  sanitary  arrangements.  '’’‘Modern  Bathrooms”  completely 
solves  your  sanitary  problem  for  you.  It  is  the  most  instructive  and  beautiful 
book  ever  issued  on  this  subject.  And  there  is  a  copy—  free— for  every  one. 


“MODERN  BATHROOMS” 

gives  actual  photographs  and  describes  in  detail  16 
different  bathroom  interiors  ranging  in  price  from 
$69  to  $542.  No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you  can 
afford  for  your  bathroom  equipment,  it  tells  you  how 
you  can  make  your  bathroom  absolutely  healthful 
and  sanitary,  and  how  to  get  the  best  and  most 
valuable  equipment  for  the  least  possible  money. 


“MODERN  BATHROOMS” 

also  contains  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  mod¬ 
ern  kitchens  and  laundries.  It  tells  exactly  what 
fixture  to  use  for  every  purpose;  how  much 
these  fixtures  cost,  and  how’  to  plan,  buy  and  ar¬ 
range  them  in  the  most  economical  and  attractive 
way.  Every  householder  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  and  read  it. 


You  cannot  get  this  book  from  any  publisher.  You  cannot  buy  it  at  any 
price.  But  you  can  secure  it  free  from  us  by  writing  for  it  today.  Enclose 
6c.  postage  and  send  us  the  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber  if  selected.  IVrite  now. 

Address,  Standard  Sanffars'lpf^.Co.  Dept.  40,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  ‘*^taiJdard*  Building,  35-37  West  Slst  Street. 


Louisville  :  325-329  West  Main  Street. 
London,  Eng. :  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  G. 


Pittsburgh  : 

949  Penn  Avenue. 


New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne&  St.  Joseph  Ste. 
Cleveland:  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 
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W  EXTRACT 

“  The  Standard  for  Sixty  Years 

Nothing  else  so  quickly  affords  relief 
HIV  from  sunburn,  insect  bites,  chafing,  etc. 

Refuse  all  substitutes.  The  genuine 
is  sold  only  in  original  sealed  bottles. 

I.AIIONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Ari-iUb,  New  Vork 


WATER  SUPPLY.  The  problem  solved  by  the 
Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply.  Write  for  64 
page  illustrated  catalog  No.  44. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  Ill, 


Maritire 


Kiln  dried  and  pulverized.  No  Nveeds  or  bad 
odors.  Helps  nature  hustle.  For  garden, 
lawn,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  house  plants, 
^yi  LARGE  BARREL,  Cash  with  Order. 

Delivered  to  your  Freight  Station. 
Apply  flow. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co.,  30  Non  Stock  Yards,  Chicago- 


AUTOMOBILES 
Where  to  go  for  a  Tour 

(Continued  from  page  99.) 

the  roads  are  often  poor.  In  the  lake  re¬ 
gions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  there 
are  numerous  attractive  summer  resorts 
and  the  roads  are  often  good.  The 
Great  Lakes  offer  alluring  attractions 
for  tourists  in  the  adjacent  states,  who 
frequently  penetrate  into  Canada  from 
Buffalo  and  Detroit.  The  Thousand 
Islands  and  St.  Lawrence  region 
are  objective  points  for  thousands  of 
automobilists  and  motor  boat  enthu¬ 
siasts,  while  Montreal  and  Quebec  are 
delightfully  quaint  and  are  more  typi¬ 
cally  Old  World  cities  than  many 
European  cities.  Canadian  roads  as  a 
rule  are  not  boulevards  like  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  state  roads  that  make 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  famous  for  touring,  but  they 
are  generally  fair.  The  Delaware  Water 
Gap  is  centrally  located  for  a  great  many 
tourists  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It  can 
be  reached  in  a  day’s  run  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  and  offers  pictur¬ 
esque  mountain  and  river  scenery,  good 
hotels  and  fair  roads. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely  naming 
sections  that  are  suitable  for  pleasure 
touring,  but  any  auromobilist  can  pick 
them  out  for  himself  il  he  will  but  keep 
in  mind  the  fundamentals  that  make  for 
enjoyment  of  a  trip — diversified  and 
pleasing  scenery,  good  roads,  good 
hotel  accommodations,  freedom  from 
excessive  heat,  and  reliable  guide  books 
or  road  maps. 

THE  EDITOR’S  TALKS  AND  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE 

(Continued  from  page  lOO.) 

of  the  room  and  may  be  distinctly  deco¬ 
rative.  We,  however,  advise  you 
against  a  large  over-mantel  mir¬ 
ror  as  in  a  small  room  this  is  a  very 
objectionable  feature.  It  you  have  a 
paneled  space  between  the  windows  of 
your  principal  room  you  would  obtain  a 
good  effect  by  having  a  mirror  set  in 
extending  the  full  length  from  picture 
rail  to  base-board.  A  long  narrow  mir¬ 
ror  framed  flat  might  he  used  over  your 
mantel  effectively.  One  should  use  much 
care  in  placing  mirrors  in  a  small  room. 

TILES  FOR  A  PATIO 

I  desire  to  pave  the  floor  of  a  patio 
with  tile  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
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advise  me  upon  the  selection  oi  these 
also  the  probable  cost  of  same.  If  you 
can  send  me  the  name  of  parties  from 
whom  I  can  obtain  these  goods  I  will  ap¬ 
preciate  it. 

Answer;  There  are  very  attractive 
dull  red  tiles  made  in  Wales  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  you  for  the 
paving  of  your  patio.  These  come 
in  sizes  six  by  six  and  nine  by  nine. 
The  cost  is  50  cents  a  square  loot. 
I  have  mailed  you  the  addresses  of  firms 
from  whom  you  can  obtain  these.  I  am 
also  sending  you  the  name  of  a  material 
which  I  would  recommend  for  the 
finishing  of  the  walls  in  your  kitchen. 
This  is  durable  and  washable  and  comes 
in  an  excellent  choice  of  tints. 

CHOOSING  A  FINISH  AND  COLOR  FOR 
KITCHEN  WALLS 

Please  advise  me  as  to  correct 
color  and  finish  to  use  for  kitchen 
walls.  I  want  something  that  is  thor¬ 
oughly  hygienic  and  washable.  I  would 
like  a  light  color.  The  woodwork  in 
the  kitchen  is  of  yellow  pine  finished 
with  a  high  gloss  varnish  which  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  water. 

Answer :  If  your  kitchen  is  not  overly 
light  I  would  advise  the  light  colonial 
yellow  or  if  the  exposure  is  sunny,  the 
leaf  green  would  be  a  good  choice. 

HARDWARE  AND  FIXTURES  SHOULD 
COMPLEMENT  EACH  OTHER. 

I  note  that  you  make  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  in  your  editor’s  talks  in  House 
AND  Garden  to  the  great  care  necessary 
in  the  selection  of  hardware  and  fixtures 
for  a  house.  The  house  I  am  building 
is  a  small  apartment  house  only  four 
stories  and  two  apartments  to  the  floor. 
These  are  all  finished  in  oak  woodwork 
stained  in  varying  shades  of  brown. 
The  detail  is  simple  somewhat  suggestive 
of  mission  although  it  is  not  exactly  that. 
Kindly  advise  me  the  kind  of  fixtures 
and  hardware  to  use  in  small  entrance 
hall,  living-room  and  dining-room  and 
bedrooms. 

Answer;  In  your  halls  and  living- 
rooms  we  would  advise  fixtures  and  hard¬ 
ware  of  smoked  old  brass  which  shows  an 
irregular  color  surface  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  greenish  bronze. 


When  you  want  a  paint  that  will  give  the 
best  possible  service  — 

A  paint  that  will  cover  more  square  feet 
per  gallon  than  any  other  paint — 

A  paint  that  keeps  its  color — 

A  paint,  that  when  repainting  time  comes, 
leaves  a  smooth,  hard  surface  and  gives  you 
a  second  job  as  good  as  the  first — 

Then  be  sure  to  insist  upon  “High  Stand¬ 
ard’’  Liquid  Paint.  The  “Little  Blue  Flag’’ 
identifies  it — it’s  on  every  can — for  your 
protection.  Look  for  it. 

"Attractive  Homes  and  Hoiv  to  Make 
Them" — our  free  booklet — will  tell  you  what 
you  want  to  know  about  decorating  your 
house  and  arranging  your  grounds — and  will 
show  a  Lowe  Brothers  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Enamel  for  each  requirement.  Send  at  once. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

Paintmakers — VarnUhmakers 
450-456  E  Third  St.,  DAYTON.  OHIO 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


A  victory  of  any  kind  is  only  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  tangible  results  you  obtain. 

You  know  that  accomplishing  something 
that  anyone  else  can  do  is  not  victory — 

— And  that  applies  to  paint  just  as  it 
aj^plies  to  anything  else. 

When  paint  fades,  peels,  chalks,  blisters 
after  six  months’  wear,  it  is  not  a  victo¬ 
rious  paint. 

It  is  a  victorious  paint  when  it  stands  for 
three,  six,  or  even  more  years  battle  against 
the  weather. 

And  here’s  paint  that  actually  wears  that 
long— 


EVERGREENS  for  early  Fall  planting. 
Hardy  Rhododendrons  per  thousand. 
All  other  fine  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines, 
Perennial  Plants  and  Fruits. 


MENNEN’S 

BORATED  TALCUM 


TOILET  POWDER 


“Baby’s  Best  Friend” 


and  Mamma’s  greatest  comfort.  Mennen’s  relieves  and 
prevents  Chafing,  Sunburn,  Prickly  Heat  and  Chapping. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non- 
refillable  boxes — the  “Box  that  Lox,”  with  Mennen’s 
face  on  top.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents. 
Sample  free. 

Try  Mennen’s  Violet  (Berated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder — It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.  Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mennen’s  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor  (  No 
Mennen’s  Boraled  Skin  Soap  (blue  wrapper)  (  Samples 
Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery. 


Don't  you  think  it  would  pay  you  to  go  after 
a  class  of  people  who  have  fine  homes,  love  fine 
homes — and  always  want  the  very  best  things 
in  them?  The  best  way  to  reach  these  people 
of  expensive  tastes  and  the  means  to  gratify 
them  is  through 


An  Illustrated  Monthlp  Magazine 


Finely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated, 
containing  suegestive  articles  on  home  and 
surroundings,  it  appeals  to  people  who  can  and 
will  spend  money  to  secure  whatever  their  fan¬ 
cy  may  dictate.  The  reading  matter  instinc¬ 
tively  makes  the  reader  turn  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  If  your  article  is  to  be  well  adver¬ 
tised,  you  must  use  the  columns  of  House  and 
Garden.  All  information,  rates,  etc.,  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Publishers 

1006  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


For  tbe  convenience  of  subscribers  our 
Subscription  department  will  receive 


Complete  assortments.  Careful  grading. 
Low  prices. 

AMERICAN  NURSERY  CO. 

Sales  Department,  150  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Bloodgood  Nurseries  Dept.,  Flushing,  Long  Island 
F.  &  F.  Nurseries  Dept.,  Springfield,  New  Jersey 


subscriptions  for  all  magazines  and  peri¬ 
odicals  at  publishers’  rate. 


1006  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 
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If  ^u’re  Building 
a  House  this  Fad 
\bu  ll  need  thitS 
Book  ~  Send 
-  --  -  Its 


^  You  want  your  new  home  to  be  as  comfortable  as 
you  can  make  it.  To  have  it  so,  you  must  know 
how  to  heat  it  properly. 

^  Prop  er  heat  means  coal  bills — big  coal  bills,  unless  you 
know  how  to  go  about  it. 

^  This  free  book  tells  how  to  build  your  house  so  it  will 
stay  warm — how  \)ou  can  save  1  -3  of  your  winter  coal 
bills  if  you  build  right. 

h  tells  you  how  to  make  your  home  com¬ 
fortable  and  livable  and  how  to  always 
keep  it  so  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  (Dept.  K),  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


NEPONSET 

SHEATHING  PAPER 

Keeps  Houses  Warm 


If  you’re  building  a 
new  home,  you  had 
better  send  for  this 
book.  If  you  want  to 
have  perfect  heating 
comfort  all  the  year 
round,  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  it  and  read  it. 
Write  for  it  today  and 
give  us  the  name  of  your 
architect  (if  selected). 


Pure  White  “Bone  China”  Toilet  Accessories 

These  bone  china  toilet 
fixtures  for  fastening  upon 
the  wall  are  the  very  things 
needed  to  complete  the  re¬ 
fined  toilet. 

On  account  of  the  purity 
of  the  material  and  neatness 
of  pattern  and  workman¬ 
ship,  they  are  a  necessity 
I  jA  jk  in  the  toilet  of  discriminat- 

I  ing  persons,  being  easy  of 

>  ■  installation  and  of  the 

proper  durability  for  the 
uses  to  which  toilet  articles 
,  are  subject. 

They  are  also  reasonable 
in  price  and  are  absolutely 

_  the  most  sanitary  fixtures 

made. 

Plate  1610-K  Plate  I620=K  Plate  I615=K 

PRICES: — No.  i6io  -K,  China  Bracket,  China  Receptor,  China  Tooth  Brush  Vase  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  connection,  complete .  $3.°o 

No.  1 6i  5-K,  China  Bracket  with  China  Receptor  and  China  Drinking  Cup  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  connection,  complete .  3.°° 

No.  if)20-K.  China  Bracket  with  China  Receptor  and  China  Soap  Cup  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated  Brass 
connection,  complete .  3.°° 

Note— We  also  make  numerous  other  specialties  for  bathroom  and  toilet,  illustrations  of  which  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  on  request. 

Main  Office  and  Works  T'h-Q  ^T^QtttOTt  The  CanadianTrenton  I  oiteries 

TRENTON.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  PottertQS  CompaHJ/  ST.  JOHN’S.  QUEREC 


LOW  COST  SUBURBAN  HOMES  25c. 

90  PLANS  AND  PHOTOS. 

-  1006  Arch  Street,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P"or  the  living-room  a  central  light 
having  a  short  shank  and  four  crossed 
extendingarms  from  which  are  suspended 
squared  bells  of  ground  glass,  would  be  a 
good  selection.  The  cost  of  this  fixture 
is  under  $20.00.  Single  side  lights  of  the 
similar  design  should  be  set  at  either  side 
of  the  mantel. 

For  the  hall  we  would  suggest  a  lan¬ 
tern  effect  hung  by  a  chain  of  brass  in  the 
same  finish.  The  cost  of  this  would  be 
about  $18.00.  For  the  dining-room 
a  single  central  light  suspended  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  table  would  be 
suitable  with  a  spreading  shade  set  in 
wrought  iron  frame.  The  glass  used 
in  this  to  be  of  the  heavy  crinkled 
variety  having  a  frosted  finish.  This 
may  be  obtained  in  dull  green  or  a 
rich  amber  or  any  other  color  that  the 
rooms  may  require.  The  chain  of 
course  is  also  of  wrought  iron.  If  your 
dining-rooms  are  small  no  side  lights  are 
necessary.  The  cost  of  this  fixture  is 
about  $20.00.  For  the  bedroom  simple 
side  lights  of  brush  brass  would  look 
well  with  a  drop  light  of  a  single  bulb 
with  silk  shade  to  hang  over  dresser. 
The  hardware  used  in  these  rooms 
should  be  perfectly  simple  and  rather 
heavy  in  design,  the  finish  to  be  the  same 
as  that  given  the  fixtures.  In  the  din- 
ing-room  the  wrought  iron  should  be 
used. 

I  am  sending  you  the  addresses  of 
various  firms  from  whom  you  can 
obtain  cuts  and  prices. 

AN  EASILY  CONSTRUCTED  PERGOLA 
THE  FINISH  FOR  SAME 

We  would  like  advice  in  regard  to  a 
pergola  which  we  wish  to  put  up  in  our 
rose  garden  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
house.  The  house  is  Georgian  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  though  somewhat  modified. 
We  would  like  to  have  fluted  columns 
if  possible,  as  the  front  porch  shows 
these.  Will  it  he  a  very  expensive  mat¬ 
ter  to  have  these  columns  made  or  wo  uld 
it  be  better  to  buy  them  from  some  old 
building  which  is  being  torn  down 
This  has  been  suggested  by  a  friend, 
and  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  or  not. 

Answer:  We  are  sending  vou  the  ad- 
dress  of  a  firm  who  will  supply  you  with 
cuts  showing  a  variety  of  columns. 
These  can  be  used  most  advantageously 
for  your  pergola,  as  they  have  locked 
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^nfSe  cheapest  and  most  e|fecff^  fabric^ 

For  Draperies  .Curtains ,  Screens. etc, 

Send  for  free  samples. 

Pacihc  Mills,  Boston.Mass, 


AMtRiCAK 


joints  and  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  put 
up.  d  his  will  perhaps  he  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  you  than  old  columns  would  be 
even  if'  you  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  these  of  the 
same  height  and  design. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

THE  GyXRDEN 

the  earth.  Allow  the  tops  to  fall  upon 
the  bed  and  remain  during  the  winter. 
Throw  on  top  of  these  a  liberal  coating 
of  coarse  manure  which  should  be  left 
until  spring.  In  the  spring  rake  this 
mulch  off,  removing  all  the  coarse  unde¬ 
cayed  particles  from  the  bed  and  spading 
in  the  fine  particles.  It  is  necessary  to 
exercise  some  care  in  early  spring  cul¬ 
tivation  so  as  not  to  break  or  disturb  the 
dormant  crown  buds. 

Following  these  suggestions  as  to 
preparation  of  the  bed,  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  the  peony,  it  only 
remains  for  the  gardener  to  get  the  best 
of  stock  with  which  to  plant  the  bed. 
There  are  many  choice  and  desirable 
varieties  and  the  selection  must  be  an 
individual  equation.  Deal  with  a  re¬ 
liable  nursery  and  get  what  is  wanted, 
thereby  avoiding  experiments. 


GARDEN  CORRESPONDENCE 

{Continued  from  page  103.) 

reliably  “hardy.”  Both  situations  are 
near  Lake  Michigan,  and  subjected  to 
about  the  same  climatic  conditions.  It 
is  not  the  degrees  of  cold  that  cause  my 
plants  to  disappear,  but  the  lack  the 
thorough  underdraining  a  sandy  soil 
induces.  There  may  be,  however,  an 
unknown  influence  that  renders  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  garden  to  grow  successfully 
a  certain  plant  while  the  same  species  in 
an  adjoining  estate  fails  to  establish 
itself. 

The  common  form  of  the  Alaska 
daisy  is  not  permanent  with  me,  but  is 
with  a  neighbor.  Boltonia  lati squama, 
generally  succumbs  the  first  severe 
winter  but  grows  like  a  weed  within  half 
a  mile  of  me.  Even  on  one’s  own 
grounds,  however  small,  a  certain  plant 
may  fall  in  one  situation,  and  succeed  in 
another.  Malva  moschata,  var.  alba, 
in  all  situations  I  have  tried  it,  but  one,  is 
apt  to  die  out  during  the  summer.  In 
one  situation  I  have  had  the  same  plants 


^  Elder 


SU<iAR 


•mm 

Imaginallon  could  notconceive(rfdlHndierand[H?fflerformfhanlhafffhidibpreseiridifCRMLD01IIIOSlJG4R" 
Neither  could  the  most  particular  people  ask  for  moie  perfect  purity,  nor  economical  people  for  less  waste. 

Bv  Grocers  EVer^twhereI 


Ellwanger  & 
Barry’s 

Peonies 

Phloxes 

Irises 


Are  Unsurpassed  in  Variety  and  Quality 

The  Best  Results  are  to  be  Obtained 
by  Planting  in  September 

Illustrated  booklet  with  descriptions  and 
planting  directions  FREE  upon  request. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 

Rochester,  New  York 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD, n 

g  in  this  case  means 

I  STRONGEST  -  FINEST  -  BEST  I 

I  Peerless  Mortar  Colors 

M  Send  for  color  card  and  booklet  g 

I  SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.  | 
m  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers  | 
s  Established  (844  Philadelphia  s 

III 


Stanley’s  Ball-Bearing  Hinges 

Nothing  equals  them  for 
hanging  doors  either  in 

Big  Public  Buildings  or 
Private  Dwellings 

Two  will  frequently  take  the  place  of  three 
ordinary  hinges,  and  their  action  is  noise¬ 
less  and  perfect.  UMade  in  Wrought 
Bronze  and  Steel. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

Myrtle  Street,  New  Britain.  Conn. 

New  York  Office:  79  Chambers  Street 


In  ivriting  to  advertisers  please  mention  IIou.se  and  Gauden. 
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ON  STARTING  YOUR  GREENHOUSE  RIGHT 

Upon  its  right  construction  depends  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  greenhouse.  The  importance  of 
the  right  start  is  set  forth  in  an  interesting 
wav  in  our  greenhouse  booklet.  Send  for  it. 

Hitchings  Company 

1170  Broadway  New  "Vork 


SPEAR’S 


New  Cooking  Range  New  Warm  Air  Distributors 
Open  Grates  and  Stoves  for  Wood  and  Coal 
Special  Stoves  for  Laundry,  Stable,  Greenhouse,  etc. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  have  only  Spear’s  Heating  and  Cooking 
appliances — the  most  modern,  efficient,  and  economical — in  Your  CoUOtry  Home 
Write  to-day  for  further  information  and  estimates  Hotels  and  Institutions  receive  special  attention 

James  Spear  Stove  and  Heating  Co. 

1014=16  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LINCKUSTA  WALTON 

Greatest  Kelief  Deeoration 
SEE  NEW  DESIGNS 

KEDUCED  TRICES 

FR.  BECK  &  CO. 

7th  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
BRANCHES: 

Chicago 
Philadelphia 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

NOT  BE  DECEIVED 

BY  BUTTONS  MADE  OF  WOOD 

PAINTED  OR  COLORED  TO 
IMITATE  RUBBER 

THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN  YELLOW 

IS  ATTACHED  THIS  WAY 
TO  EVERY  PAIR  OF  THE 
GENUINE— BE  SURE 
IT'S  THERE 

Sample  Pair,  Mercerized  26c.,  Silk  60c. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Makers 
BOSTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO 
DEALER  AND  USER 

AGAINST  IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPSARELICENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 


A  Butler’s  Pantry  Door 

should  swing  both  ways;  should  close  gently  and 
without  noise  and  stop  at  once  at  the  centre 
without  vibrating.  The  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  use  the  “BARDSLEY”  CHECKING 
HINGE.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door  and 
there  are  no  ugly  projections  on  the  door. 


JOSEPH  BARDSLEY 

147-151  Baxter  Street  New  York  City 


for  several  years.  One  must  remember 
that  in  bringing  exotics  into  one’s  gar¬ 
den  from  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
all  coming,  perhaps,  from  soils  not  only 
different  in  their  component  parts,  but 
in  their  condition  as  to  moisture,  shelter 
from  winds  and  sun  and  climatic  in¬ 
fluences,  but  little  understood,  and  not 
readily  described.  All  these  conflicting 
and  complex  conditions  are  brought  into 
a  new  home  where  only  one  kind  of  soil 
predominates  and  only  one  condition 
exists.  No  wonder  some  are  not  hardy, 
even  if  the  Arctic  zone  is  its  habitat. 
But  it  is  only  here  and  there  one  finds  a 
hardy  plant  failing.  Scores  of  them 
possess  a  constitution  that  enables  them 
to  adapt  themselves  to  all  conditions  and 
reward  us  with  their  beauty. 

REPAIRING  BROKEN  TREES 

On  an  old  homestead  that  I  am  fixing 
up  for  a  summer  home  is  an  apple 
orchard  of  considerable  age.  A  recent 
storm  has  broken  quite  a  number  of 
branches  and  in  two  instances  have  split 
a  main  branch  at  the  crotch.  How 
shall  I  proceed  to  repair  damages,  if  it 
can  be  done  ?  S.  M.  O. 

From  your  description  I  understand 
that  the  branches  that  have  split  in  the 
fork  are  of  considerable  size.  Procure 
an  iron  holt  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  just  long  enough  to 
reach  through  the  broken  parts  and 
allow  the  nut  to  be  placed  on.  Rather 
have  it  half  an  inch  shorter  than  longer, 
as  the  hole  at  one  side  of  the  tree  or 
branch  may  be  countersunk.  Bring  the 
branch  up  into  place  and  bore  a  hole 
through  both  pieces,  same  as  you  would  to 
mend  a  broken  chair  and  fasten  in  your 
bolt.  With  a  sharp  knife,  cut  away  all 
ragged  edges  of  the  bark,  making  the 
edges  of  the  joint  smooth.  If  there  is  any 
opening  at  the  top  that  will  allow  mois¬ 
ture  to  percolate  into  the  wound,  fill  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris.  In  time  the 
wound  will  heal  and  all  evidence  of  the 
bolt  will  be  obliterated  by  the  bark  grow¬ 
ing  over  it.  Where  the  smaller  branches 
are  broken  off,  or  even  the  larger  ones, 
they  cannot  be  repaired  and  must  be 
taken  off.  If  they  are  of  some  size,  it  is 
best  to  cut  the  full  branch  off,  but  if 
small,  they  may  be  cut  back  to  some 
branch  that  may  he  induced  to  assume 
the  duties  of  a  leader.  Where  cut  back 

(Continued  on  page  i8.) 
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How  To  Make  the 
Home  Beautiful 


This  Decorative  Department  is  prepared 
to  furnish  complete  color  schemes  with 
color  sketches  and  descriptions  for  the 
interior  decoration  of  any  one  room  or  suite 
or  all  the  rooms  of  a  house,  together  with  the 
exterior  decoration  if  requested.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  will  also  include  wall  decorations,  rugs, 
tapestries,  furniture  and  other  things  to  go 
with  these  finishes  so  as  to  produce  any  desired 
results. 

Our  plan  of  giving  you  this  expert  service 
is  a  very  simple  one.  Write  for  full  detailed 
information. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co, 

\  LARGEST  (because  BESt)  PAINT  i  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

I  /  ddress  all  inquiries  to  6S7  Canal  Road,  N.  W. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

y  In  Canada  to  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal 

7  London  Address:  7  Well  Court,  Queen  St,,  E.  C. 


Interior  decoration  is  an  art  in  itself.  It 
is  possible  to  produce  almost  any  effect  by  the 
judicious  use  of  color,  wood  finishes  and 
fabrics. 


It  is  to  give  just  such  helpful  advice  that 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  maintains  a  Deco¬ 
rative  Department  with  a  competent  staff 
of  decorators  and  designers. 


Paints 

V-atnishcs  for 
/AHIOMK 
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MafeeArijisitic  Bedrooms 

Your  home  is  judged  by  the  furnishing  of  the  bed-  I 

mQ  orlflnr»f>  at.  tViPR#»  rnnms  i'f  tlipv  nrp  nnf-  dnintv  ■ 


rooms.  One  glance  at  these  rooms,  if  they  are  not  dainty 
and  artistic  will  destroy  the  good  impression  made  by  your  living  and 
reception  rooms. 

The  bed  is  the  key-note  in  bedroom  furnishing. 


“Art  Brass  Beds 


99 


are  artistic  and  pleasing.  They  are  made  in  period  patterns.  Colonial, 
Louis  XVI.,  etc.,  to  match  other  furniture. 

The  finish  will  never  tarnish  or  need  attention.  Parts  cannot 
loosen;  casters  easy  rolling,  ball  bearing. 

Our  catalog  “Masterpieces  in  Brass,”  Free. 

Send  us  your  name  and  your  dealer^s  name  for  a  copy. 

Choose  from  our  book,  and  we  will  see  that  your  dealer  is  supplied 
with  the  style  you  select. 

Art  Bedstead  Co.,  37(^4  Rockwell  St.,  Chicago. 

Metal  Beds  for  homes  and  institutions. 


Mercer  Boiler  for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Our  Heating  Boilers 
and  Radiators 

are  made  for  the  home 
where  the  Architect 
and  Owner  demand 
uniform  heat  in  all 
weather. 

The  efficiency  of  our 
apparatus  makes  this 
always  possible. 


MILLS  SAFETY  BOILERS 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  CO. 

Factory,  Westfield,  Mass. 

728  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


FOR  OCTOBER 

will  be  the 

Annual  TTouse 

Furnishing 

Number 

Among  the  important  articles  will  be 

Furnishing  a  House 
of  Seven  Rooms 
for  $1,500 

Illustrations  of  Furniture,  Wall  Cover¬ 
ings  and  Rugs  will  be  shown. 

Modern  Wall 

Coverings 

Treats  of  all  material  suitable  for  this 
important  matter. 

Typical  Lighting 

Fixtures 

Illustrated  by  photographs  of  examples 
of  modern  fixtures  for  gas  and 
electric  lighting. 

Domestic  Rugs 

Advertisers  should  acquire  space  in 
the  Annual  House  Furnishing  Number. 
Many  thousands  of  people  who  will  fur¬ 
nish  their  homes  will  read  this  issue,  and 
be  influenced  to  buy  from  the  firms  ad¬ 
vertising. 


1006  Arch  St., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


to  the  main  trunk  or  a  lateral  of  some 
size  is  cut  to  a  branch,  cut  so  as  to  leave 
no[^stub  end,  that  is  cut  close  to  the  trunk 
and  paint  the  wound.  Leave  smooth 
edges  and  the  bark  will  soon  cover  the 
wound.  Stub  ends  left  on,  not  only  look 
badly,  but  prevent  the  bark  from  grow¬ 
ing  over  the  wound,  and  they  often 
carry  their  decay  into  the  interior  of  the 
trunk. 


EXTERMINATION  OF  PLANT  LICE 

What  can  be  done  to  protect  the 
toliage  of  the  snow-ball  from  the  attacks 
of  lice  that  causes  it  to  curl  up  and  look 
disfigured  C.  T.  B. 

Kerosene  emulsion  applied  when  the 
leaves  unfold  and  a  few  times  afterwards 
sometimes  help  them,  but  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  overcome.  Repeated  spray¬ 
ing  with  water  under  a  strong  pressure, 
using  a  fine  nozzle,  especially  the  rain¬ 
bow  sprayer,  will  lessen  the  trouble. 
This  is  a  good  course  to  pursue  against 
many  insect  pests.  It  washes  them  off, 
often  injuring  them  and  all  do  not  return 
to  the  plant. 

THE  FICUS  REPENS 

In  the  April  number  of  House  and 
Garden  you  published  an  article  on 
“Vines  and  Vine-covered  Houses”  in 
which  you  mentioned  the  Ficus  re  pens 
vine.  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  to 
procure  it  I  have  several  catalogues 
from  florists  but  none  of  them  advertise 
it.  I  will  appreciate  the  information. 

J.  P.  c. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  cata¬ 
logue  the  plant. 


STRIPPING  LEAVES  FROM  TREES 


I  'HERE  is  no  better  season  for  the 
planting  of  deciduous  trees  than 
in  early  autumn,  although  to  many,  the 
fact  that  the  foliage  is  still  green  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  work.  But  to  the  nur¬ 
seryman  of  the  day  this  does  not  stop  his 
work.  He  knows  that  the  functions  of 
the  leaves  are  practically  over  and  that 
as  early  planting  makes  the  success  of 
the  operation  assured,  it  is  better  to  strip 
the  leaves  and  plant  the  trees  even  at  the 
expense  of  more  time  and  perhaps  of 
some  little  disadvantage  to  the  tree  in  the 
loss  of  its  foliage  early.  It  is  wonderful 
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how  well  deciduous  trees  do  when 
planted  in  September  and  October.  It 
is  really  a  loss  to  wait  until  the  foliage 
falls  of  its  own  free  will,  for  then  the 
freezing  weather  of  winter  is  not  far 
away  and  there  is  not  time  for  the  trans¬ 
planted  stock  to  getroothold  in  advance 
of  it. — Florists'  Exchange. 


PRESS  COMMENTS  ON  A  BURBANK 
ACHIEVEMENT 


A  ND  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,” 
^  ^  wrote  Swift,  “that  whoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or 
two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon 
a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one 
grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service 
to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians  put  together.”  If  this  be 
true  as  a  general  proposition,  what  must 
Luther  Burbank  deserve  who  grows 
seventy-three  varieties  of  apples  on  a 
tree  which  Nature  designed  should  bear 
but  one To  call  Mr.  Burbank  the 
greatest  grafter  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
compliment,  not  an  offense. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Luther  Burbank  has  grown  seventy- 
three  different  kinds  of  apple  on  one  tree. 
It’s  unfortunate  that  trees  like  that 
didn’t  grow  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  for 
then  Eve  couldn’t  have  made  up  her 
mind  which  one  to  eat.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  it’s  just  as  well  there 
wasn’t.  Eye  might  have  eaten  them  all. 
— ISf ew  T ork  American. 


EARLY  FORCING  BULBS 

TT  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
the  most  important  consideration 
!  in  the  early  forcing  of  bulbs  is  that  of 
:  having  them  make  sufficient  progress 
.  in  the  formation  of  roots  before  they 
!  are  excited  into  making  top  growth,  by 
I  placing  them  in  a  warm  temperature 
I  and  exposed  to  light.  There  is  very 
!  little  danger  of  failure  with  bulbs  of  any 
1  kind  if  they  are  allowed  to  fairly  well 
!  fill  their  flowering  pots,  or  flats,  with 
'  roots  before  they  are  introduced  into 
'  heat.  And  although  the  exigencies  of 
:  anticipated  demands  and  other  unavoid¬ 
able  conditions  may  make  it  necessary 
!  to  hurry  forcing,  it  is  always  well  to 
i  start  reasonably  low,  the  better  enabling 
'  the  plants  to  stand  a  little  rushing,  if 
'  that  be  necessary,  subsequently.  It 


E,  AT.  A.  Machado.  Architect.  Boston 


Your  Country  Cottage 

should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  nature  and  fit  into  the  land¬ 
scape,  by  staining  it  with  the  soft,  artistic  colors  of 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

Cheap,  handsome,  preservative  and  lasting,  as  proved  by  over 
twenty  years’  use  from  Bar  Harbor  to  San  Diego,  from  Jamaica 
to  Hawaii. 

Samples  of  stained  wood  and  color 
chart  sent  free  on  request 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

141  Milk  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt — for  warm  houses 


Dustless  sweeping 

an  jiccompUshed  Fact 

^  D  •  // 

”CYCO”  ’Bearing  Carpet  StVeeper 

will  cleanse  your  carpets  and  rugs  with 
9.5%  less  effort  than  a  corn  broom  re¬ 
quires,  and  iit  the  same  time  completely 
dispose  of  the  dust.  Have  you  ever  con¬ 
sidered  how  a  corn  broom  injures  your 
carpets  and  fine  rugs?  You  wouldn’t 
think  of  using  a  whisk  broom  to  clean  a 
fine  velvet  gown,  and  yet  the  damaging 
effect  is  just  the  same  in  using  a  corn 
broom  for  sweeping  fine  carpets  and  rugs. 

The  rapidly  revolving  brush  of  the 
Bissell  touches  the  carpet  uniformly  and 
without  the  slightest  injury,  removing  all 
the  grit  and  dust,  and  depositing  same 
within  the  pans.  The  use  of  the  Bissell 
means  saving  of  time,  carpets, 
labor  and  health,  besides  a 
great  economy,  as  it  will  last 
longer  than  fifty  brooms. 

Price  $2.50  to  $5.50. 

Buy  a  Bissell  “Cyco”  Bearing 
Sweeper  now  of  your  dealer, 
send  us  the  purchase  slip 
within  one  Week.,  and  we 
will  send  you  PREE,  a  neat 
useful  present. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

"Dept.  131 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper 
Co.,  Grand  R..apids, 

Michigan, 

(Largest 
and  Only 
Eiclnsive 
Carpet 
Sweeper 
Makers 
in  the 
World.) 


Tint  Yoni* 
Bedroom 
Walls 
With 


L-  . 


Do  this  at  once  for  health’s  sake.  At 
least  make  every  bedroom  absolutely  clean 
and  wholly  sanitary  so  that  the  relaxed 
body  will  not  be  poisoned  nor  infected  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  sleep  when  it  is  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  infection. 

The  solid  colored  softly  tinted  Alabas- 
tined  wall  protects  the  health  and  is  also  the 
most  artistic,  effective  mode  of  decoration. 

Wall-paper  is  dangerous  to  health,  so 
are  cheap  common  kalsomines  made  from 
whiting,  colored  and  stuck  to  the  wall  with 
animal  glues. 

The  soft  velvety  tints  produced  by  using 
Alabastine  are  most  satisfactory  for  din¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  living  rooms  as  well  as 
bedrooms. 

The  Alabastined  wall  does  not  fade,  can  be  cleaned 
easily  and  is  always  sanitary. 

Have  an  experienced  decorator  do  the  work— or, 
do  it  yourself.  It’s  easy:  just  mix  with  cold  water 
and  apply  with  a  flat  wall  brush. 

Send  10c  in  coin  or  U.  S.  stamps  for 
“Dainty  Wall  Decorations,”  our  beautiful 
book,  which  contains  full  directions  and 
illustrations  in  color  for  the  decoration  of 
every  room  in  the  house;  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  book  published  on  wall  decoration. 

The  Alabastine  Company, 

148  Grandville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dept.  58,105  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


M  ABASTINE 


ALABASTINE 
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'J'HE  BROUGHTON  SELF-CLOSING  BASIN  COCKS  HAVE 
BEEN  IN  USE  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS.  MANY  OF 
THE  LARGEST  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THESE 
GOODS.  :::  :::  MADE  IN  BRASS,  NICKEL  OR  SILVER 

PLATED,  AND  IN  SOLID  SILVER-METAL.  ::: 
EVERY  ONE  WARRANTED 
Manufactured  only  by 

E.  Stebbins  Manufacturing  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD:  MASSACHUSETTS 

WOBKS  AT  BRIQHTWOOD 


HIGH  GRADE  PRESSED  METAL 

SASH  PULLEYS 


Made  with  Plain  Axles,  Roller  Bearings 
and  Ball  Bearings 

Combination  Groove  for  Chain  or  Cord 
CATALOG  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

The  American  Pulley  Co. 

29th  and  Bristol  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA  Z.  PA. 


THE  BEST  SASH  CORD  MADE 


EVERY  FOOT  IS  STAMPED 


^^SILVER  LAKE 


The 

on 

You 
Can 
Peel 
At  the 


Crank 

The  slightest  “feel”  of  the 
crank  proves  the  perfection  of  MOBII.OIL. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  anything  but  per¬ 
fect  lubrication  in  any  gasoline  engine,  regard¬ 
less  of  type.  For  different  machines  there  are 
different  grades  of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


Our  booklet  tells  you  which  is  the  proper 
grade  for  your  automobile — and  why.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  It  contains 
much  of  interest  to  motorists. 

MOBILOIL  in  barrels,  and  in  cans  with 
patent  pouring  spout  is  sold  by  all  dealers. 

Manufactured  by 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ives  Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust  and 


Window  Rattling. 
IVES’  PATENT 
Window  Stop  Adjuster. 


heamyBed 


The  only  Stop  Adjuster  made  from  one  piece  of  metal  with  solid 
rihs  and  heavy  bed  that  will  not  cup,  turn  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Manufactured  only  by  The  H.  B.  IVES  CO..  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  ( Fifty-page  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. ) 


Roll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns 


Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or  Interior  Use 
are  made  exclusively  by 
HARTMANN-SANDERS  COMPANY 
Elston  &  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastern  Office,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  catalogue  P  19  of  columns,  or  P  29  of  sun-dials, 
pedestals,  etc. 


should  be  carefully  seen  to  that  lilies  and 
other  bulbs,  covered  with  soil  or  ashes, 
but  without  the  protection  of  sashes  out¬ 
doors,  do  not  get  too  much  water;  it 
will  also  he  necessary  to  examine  those 
under  cover  to  ascertain  if  they  are  in 
need  of  water. — Florists'  Exchange. 

YUCCA  A  TREE  OR  A  PLANT  ? 

I  'HE  fate  of  an  aged  woodsman  of 
San  Bernardino  county,  Califor¬ 
nia,  hangs  on  a  judicial  decision  in 
the  Federal  Court,  whether  yucca  is  a 
tree  or  a  plant. 

When  the  case  of  R.  L.  Cook,  charged 
with  cutting  yucca  timber  on  govern¬ 
ment  land,  came  up  before  Judge  Well¬ 
born  recently,  on  demurrer.  Assistant 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  McCormick  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  a  trifle  hazy  in 
regard  to  the  botanical  properties  of  yuc¬ 
ca.  He  had  a  lot  of  definitions  and 
references,  but  none  of  the  authorities 
seemed  to  throw  any  light  on  the  odd 
question. 

Attorney  Stevenson  of  San  Bernardino 
contended  that  yucca  is  a  plant,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  lily  family,  and  that  it  is  not 
“timber.”  He  maintained  that  his  client 
cannot  be  punished  for  cutting  down 
plants  on  government  land,  as  the  law 
plainly  specifies  that  the  essence  of  the 
crime  is  taking  and  disposing  of  timber 
that  is  valuable  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  that  yucca  is  used  for  making 
surgical  splints,  and  thus  has  a  commer¬ 
cial  use.  The  court  finally  ordered 
counsel  for  the  defendant  to  present  a 
brief,  embodying  his  points.  It  appears 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  various  land  offices  are  anxious  to 
have  a  test  case  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  final  adjudication. 


TARRAGONA 

A  LL  Tarragona  is  expressed  in  those 
two  words,  ruins  and  the  sea. 
Whichever  way  one  follows  it,  it  ends 
in  half-hewn  rock  and  in  a  new  aspect 
of  the  sea,  and  it  is  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  colony.  The  Roman  walls 
themselves,  of  which  such  considerable 
fragments  remain,  rise  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  Cyclopean  wall,  built  of  vast 
unhewn  masses  of  stone;  the  cathedral 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque; 
a  public  square  lined  with  houses,  the 
Plaza  de  la  Fuente,  still  keeps  the  form 
of  the  Roman  circus.  Most  of  the 
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houses  in  the  old  town  are  made  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Roman  houses;  modern 
windows  break  out  in  solid  Roman  walls, 
left  to  end  where  ruin  left  them  to  end; 
Roman  fountains  are  in  the  squares, 
Roman  tombstones  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  Archbishop’s  palace,  frag¬ 
ments  of  triumphal  arches  are  set  into 
the  walls  about  Roman  gateways,  the 
“Tower  of  Charles  V.”  comes  up  from 
the  tiled  roof  of  the  arsenal,  and  “Pilate’s 
Tower,”  once  part  of  the  Palace  of 
Augustus,  is  a  prison.  And  out  of  all 
these  ruins  of  great  things  there  has 
come,  for  the  most  part,  only  something 
itself  dilapidated,  to  which  the  ruins  lend 
no  splendor. — Saturday  Review. 


ONE  DAY’S  USE  OF  AN  OLD  WELL  AND 
WHAT  HAPPENED 

A  S  illustrating  the  danger  of  the 
^  ^  contamination  of  wells  by  sew¬ 
age,  even  in  sparsely  settled  districts. 
Dr.  Stokes  told  a  striking  incident 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Board  of  Health.  Recently  the  water¬ 
works  machinery  of  a  Maryland  town 
of  300  people  broke  down,  and  for 
one  day  water  from  an  old  well  was 
used.  Ten  days  later  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  inflammatory  intestinal  dis¬ 
orders  and  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
resulted.  The  water  was  tested  and 
found  to  contain  4,100  bacilli  in  a  cubic 
centimetre — about  fifteen  drops.  The 
regular  water-supply  contained  eighty 
bacilli  in  a  centimetre.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Mattfeldt,  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
also  a  health  officer,  expressed  the  belief 
that  90  per  cent  of  all  water  taken  from 
dug  wells  is  contaminated  by  sewage 
more  or  less.  “The  construction  of  such 
wells,  if  not  prohibited,  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  law,”  he  said.  “No  one  will 
doubt  that  every  town  ought  to  provide 
water  from  a  reliable  source  for  its 
inhabitants,  in  every  respect  fit  for  do¬ 
mestic  use,  and  should  in  everyway  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  shallow  wells,  which 
we  know  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  disease.” — Isf .  Y .  Evening  Post. 


Owing  to  an  oversight  we  failed  to 
give  credit  in  the  August  issue  for  the 
remarkably  fine  photographs  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Jones  residence  used 
for  illustrating  the  article  “A  Summer 
Home  at  Sewickley,  Pa.”  These  photo¬ 
graphs  were  from  the  R.  W.  Johnston 
studio  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Our  Specialty  is  Cot= 
tage  Furniture 

Simple  in  line  and  well  built. 
Can  be  obtained  finished  or 
unfinished  to  be  stained  to 
match  interiors. 

A  request  will  bring  a  pack¬ 
age  containing  200  distinctive 
patterns. 

Visitors  are  requested  to  in¬ 
spect  specimen  pieces  displayed 
in  our  warerooms. 


William  Leavens  4  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


LIBRARY  MANTEL  IN  COLORED  MAT  GLAZE 

Special  Design  Made  by 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
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Eastern  Office.  1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 


Period 

modern. 
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RUSSWIN 

HARDWARE 

FOR  DISCRIMINATING 
HOME  BUILDERS 

SAYBROOK  DESIGN 
COLONIAL 


Booklet  of  Colonial  Hardware 
will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

No.  26  West  Twenty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  No  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Excellence  - 

in  Builders’ 

Fine  Hardware 

With  Correct  Designs  in 
all  the  Leading  Schools  of 
Art  is  found  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of 

P.  &  F. 
CORBIN 

N.  W.  Corner 
Eighth  and  Arch  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORIES 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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WHERE  TO  PLANT  HORSE  CHESTNUTS 

^^CCASIONALLY  horse  chestnuts 
are  found  as  street  trees,  a  posi¬ 
tion  they  are  not  at  all  fitted  for.  The 
reflection  of  heat  from  the  paved  street 
causes  the  foliage  to  burn  and  blight, 
often  causing  the  foliage  to  disfigure  the 
trees  in  summer.  On  the  other  hand, 
plant  trees  of  it  on  a  lawn  where  there  is 
none  of  the  trials  of  a  street  for  them  to 
undergo,  and  see  the  difference!  No 
burning  of  the  leaves,  but  trees  of  lovely 
foliage,  lasting  until  late  in  autumn. 

The  horse  chestnut  delights  in  a  moist, 
cool  situation,  but  it  demands  coolness  of 
soil;  conditions  it  meets  with  to  a  great 
extent  when  it  grows  in  sod. 

The  common  European  horse  chest¬ 
nut  is  well  known  to  everyone,  and  when 
of  mature  age  is  one  of  the  grandest  trees 
extant.  The  double-flowered  variety  of 
it,  alba  plena,  possesses  all  its  good 
qualities  in  addition  to  having  double 
flowers,  which  are  a  great  merit.  Single 
flowers  are  preferred  by  many,  but  there 
is  no  gainsaying  that  double  ones  are  far 
more  lasting,  and  in  the  case  of  the  horse 
chestnut  the  panicles  ol  blossoms  last  a 
full  week  longer  when  they  are  double. 

The  red-flowered  horse  chestnut  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  flowering  trees. 
It  does  not  make  as  large,  massive  a  tree 
as  the  common  one;  otherwise  its  habit 
ol  growth  is  similar.  Where  its  original 
home  is  seems  undetermined.  It  is 
credited  to  this  country  by  European 
authorities,  hut  just  to  what  part,  or 
where,  is  unknown.  It  is,  however,  a 
beautiful  tree,  its  leaves  being  of  a  bright 
shining  dark  green,  forming  a  splendid 
groundwork  for  its  large  panicles  of 
bright  red  flowers.  As  both  it  and  the 
other  horse  chestnuts  are  easily  trans¬ 
planted,  this  adds  greatly  to  their  popu- 
laritv,  as  does  the  fact  that  to  increase  the 
common  one  from  seeds  and  the  others 
by  budding  or  grafting,  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  operation.  —  Florists’  Ex¬ 
change. 


A  PLANT  which  rivals  the  trailing 
^  ^  arbutus  in  fragrance  is  the  hardy 
evergreen,  sweet  daphne.  This  is  a 
little  shrubby  plant  which  succeeds  under 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  aza¬ 
leas  and  rhododendrons,  and  should  be 
planted  with  them.  In  the  spring  it 
yields  deliciously  fragrant  small  pink 
flowers,  and  blooms  again  in  September, 
though  not  quite  so  profusely. 
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HISTORIC  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  GARDENS 

Edited  by  CHARLES  FRANCIS  OSBORNE 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Introduction  by  FRANK  MILES  DAY 

Past  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 


Illustrated  with  plans  and  photographs.  Bound  in  Cloth,  Gold  and  Ink  Stamping, 
Size  9x12  inches.  272  Pages  on  Heavy  Coated  Paper. 


PRICE  SIX  DOLLARS 


Historic  Houses  arvd  their  Gardens  affords  such  an  intimate  picture  and  description  of  the  Palaces,  Castles, 
Country  Places  and  Gardens  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  that  “images  crowd  upon  one’s  memory  and  add  visionary  personages 
to  the  scenes  that  are  so  enriched  with  fanes  and  temples  that  the  real  prospects  are  little  less  than  visions  themselves.”  § 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  exquisite  pictures  from  photographs  and  paintings  accompany  text  contributed  by  the  Countess 
De  Le  Warr,  The  Hon.  Miss  Sackville-West,  Miss  F.  Acland  Hood,  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Geo.  Walter  Dawson  and  others  whose 
observation  is  as  keen  as  their  pens  are  facile  in  describing  the  following  historic  places  : 


The  Achilleion  on  the  Island  of  Corfu 

Blenheim  Palace,  Oxfordshire,  England 

The  Gardens  at  Ar.anjuez,  Spain 

Gardens  of  the  Villa  Lante,  near  Viterbo,  Italy 

Gardens  of  Castle  Miramar,  near  Trieste,  Austria 

The  Iris  Garden  at  Horikiri,  near  Tokyo,  Japan 

Gardens  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India 

The  Chateau  de  Brissac,  France 

Stowe  House,  Buckinghamshire,  England 

Royal  Gardens  of  La  Granja,  San  Ildefonso,  Spain 

The  Home  of  the  Verneys,  Buckinghamshire,  England 

The  Floating  Gardens  of  Mexico 

Warwick  Castle,  Warwickshire,  England 

Persian  Gardens 

Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  England 


The  Villa  Danti,  near  Florence,  Italy 

Colonial  Homes  of  Natchez,  Mississippi 

Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  England 

Ancient  Roman  Country  Houses 

The  Borda  Garden  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico 

Indian  Gardens,  India 

Beaulieu  Abbey,  Hampshire,  England 

The  Abbey  of  Battle,  Sussex,  England 

The  Villa  Palmieri,  near  Florence,  Italy 

An  English  Castle  and  its  Village,  Northumberland,  Eng. 

The  Villa  D’Este,  at  Tivoli,  Italy 

The  Gardens  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  Spain 

Dunster  Castle,  Somersetshire,  England 

Levens  Hall — An  Old  World  Garden,  Westmoreland,  Eng. 

The  Gardens  and  Grounds  of  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia 


Special  Price  to  Readers  of 


$4.75  Prepaid 


Cash  or  money  order  may  be  remitted  and  the  book  will  be  sent  by  prepaid  express,  subject  to 

return  and  refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
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It’s  Better  to  Look  for  the  Seal 
Than  to  Be  Disappointed 


True  lovers  ol  sweets  are  so  appreciative  of  quality  that  they  would  rather  go  without  than 
to  be  disappointed  in  confectionery. 

The  question  is — how  are  you  to  know  in  advance — how  can  you  recognize  quality  before 
you  buy  and  before  you  try.  There  is  one  sure  way^ — ask  for  Necco  Sweets  and  look  for  the  red 
seal  on  the  box.  Necco  Sweets  are  absolutely  uniform — as  good  this  time  as  they  were  last — and 
you  are  sure  of  the  next  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  high  quality  of  Necco  Sweets  try  a  box  of 
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which  are  but  one  of  500  different  varieties. 

Necco  Sweets  are  not  only  delicious  but  wholesome  and  good — make  the  little  ones  happy 
and  keep  them  healthy. 

You  will  find  any  sort  of  confectionery  you  may  want,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate, 
under  the  protecting  seal  of  Necco  Sweets. 

Necco  Sweets  are  sold  by  all  dealers  who  sell  high  grade  goods.  If  your  dealer  does  no!  have  them,  send  us  25  cents 
for  an  attractive  package  of  Lenox  Chocolates;  or,  better  still,  order  one  of  our  special  $1  packages  in  a  handsome 
art  box.  Either  package  sent  postpaid. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY 

Summer  and  >lelcher  Streets,  Boston  Mass. 
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TT>G  R6SCILC  Of  SKILL,  inspired  b>>  a  been  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
and  a  desire  to  live  up  to  an  enviable  reputation,  directed  by  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge,  and  practical  experience  gained  by  eigbty-f ive  years  of 
piano  building.  C.  Cbe  resulting  excellence,  both  as  to  tone,  touch  and  general 
staying  power,  is  tbe  reason  and  tbe  only  reason  for  tbe  uniformly  bigb  favor  in 
wbicb  it  is  held  in  exclusive  musical  circles.  C.  It_is_conceded  to  be  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  all  other  makes. 

Made  Solely  by  CHICKERING  &  SONS 


817  Tremont  Street 
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GROWING  CAMPHOR  TREES 


ONE  of  our  daily  papers  has  this 
to  say  concerning  camphor: 
“Camphor  trees  won’t  grow  profitably 
anywhere  but  in  Japan.  They  yield 
nothing,  even  there,  till  they  are  forty 
years  old.  Then  the  tree  is  cut  down, 
and  from  the  whole  thing — leaves,  bark, 
trunk,  branches,  even  roots — the  cam¬ 
phor  is  distilled.  The  process  is  dil- 
ficult. 

“The  Japs,  a  far-sighted  people 
usually,  made  a  mistake  in  the  past,  and 
did  not  preserve  their  camphor  groves  as 
they  should.  Now,  in  consequence, 
there  are  not  enough  camphor  trees. 
But  the  next  generation  will  see  this 
deficit  more  than  corrected;  for  to-day, 
in  Japan,  for  every  old  camphor  tree 
cut  down  ten  young  ones  must  be 
planted.”  i 

The  writer  of  the  above  extract  is  mis¬ 
taken  in  saying  the  camphor  tree  will  not 
grow  profitably  anywhere  but  in  Japan. 
It  will  flourish  in  any  ordinary  climate 
where  but  no  more  than  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  occurs.  The  tree  flourishes  in 
Florida,  and  seedsmen  there  advertise 
seeds  from  their  trees,  and  it  could  be 
grown  in  other  States  as  well.  It  would 
thrive  no  doubt  in  California  and  in 
British  Columbia,  and  it  thrives  even  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  England. 
There  must  be  a  good  trade  already  in 
the  South  for  young  trees,  as  many 
Southern  nurserymen  advertise  plants 
in  quantities,  but  they  may  be  only  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  the  trees  could 
be  grown  profitably  outside  of  Japan. — 
Florists’  Exchange. 


the  camphor  tree  in  CALIFORNIA 

T  HAVE  read  with  considerable 
interest  the  accounts  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  various  horti¬ 
cultural  journals  that  come  to  me,  of  the 
efforts  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  making  to  determine 
whether  camphor  trees  can  be  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  commercial  quantities 
for  the  gum  they  may  produce.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  authorities  at 
Washington  have  not  learned  ere  this 
time  that  in  Southern  California  there 
are  trees  now  growing  with  trunks  two 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

The  camphor  tree  is  not  particular  as 
to  soil,  growing  equally  well  in  light 
sandy  loam  or  heavy  clay,  and  does  not 


Family  Contentment 

No  family  can  enjoy  the  home  or  do  best  work  if  obliged 
to  huddle  around  a  stove  or  fireplace.  Different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  want  to  do  different  things  in  different 
rooms  in  all  parts  of  the  house. 


American  X  Ideal 

il  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


for  Hot  Water  or  Low-Pressure  Steam 
give  you  just  the  tempera¬ 
ture  you  want  in  every 
room  —  halls,  window- 
places  and  floors  are  alike 
warm,  with  no  dangerous  drafts.  No  coal  gases,  soot,  or  ashes 
reach  the  living  rooms  to  menace  health  and  destroy  furnishings. 


The  first  cost  is  all  the  cost  there  is  —  the  outfit  lasts  as 
long  as  the  building,  with  no  repairs.  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  save  enough  in  fuel,  labor,  and  house 
cleanliness  to  quickly  pay  off  their  original  or  first  cost — there¬ 
after  they  are  a  lasting  investment. 

Do  not  wait  to  build  a  new  home,  but  enjoy  comfort  and  content  in 
the  present  one.  Put  in  without  tearing  walls  or  partitions.  Sizes  for  all 
classes  of  buildings  —  smallest  to  largest  —  in  town  or  country.  Our  free  book, 
“Heating  Investments  Successful,”  tells  much  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to 
know.  Sales  offices  and  warehouses  in  all  large  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 


ADVANTAGE 
15:  —  The  fire 
pots  of  IDEAL 
Boilers  burn 
the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  amount 
of  air  to  get  the 
full  heat  out  of 
each  lump  of 
coal. 
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Wood  Rollers 
Tin  Rollers 


See  that  the  label  on  each  Roller  bears  this  script 
signature  for  your  protection. 

Get  “  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 
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HENRY  VAN  DYKE’S:  A  JOURNEY  TO  JERASH 


Through  Palestine  to  the  wonderful  and  pictiu-esque  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Gerasa — In  this  delightful  author’s  best  vein. 

By  PAUL  WILSTACH 
Illustrated 

An  account  of  the  actor’s  first  great  success  in  America,  with  interesting  remi¬ 
niscences  of  famous  actors  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  Union  Square  and  Wallack’s 
theaters. 

By  WILLIAM  T. 
HORNADAY 
Illustrated 


RICHARD  MANSFIELD 


DIVERSIONS  IN  PICTURESQUE  GAME-LANDS 

The  Wildest  Corner  of  Mexico 


$3.00  A  YEAR 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER  SONS, 


A  description  of  an  expedition  into  a  region  heretofore  unexplored  and  unknown. 

The  author  is  a  nature-lover  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque  and  unusual. 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  FRIENDSHIPS  By  will  h.  low 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  delightful  articles  dealing  with  the  author’s  Paris 
experiences  and  especially  with  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON’S  visit  to 
America  in  1887  and  ’88. 

THE  RAMPART  RANGE  TEN  YEARS  AETER  By  WALTER  A.  WYCKOFF 

A  description  of  the  author’s  return  visit  to  scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
where  he  once  worked  as  a  day  laborer. 

STORIES :  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE  By  John  fox,  jr. 

-  The  next  to  the  last  number  of  this  stirring  story  of  the  Kentucky  mountains. 

THE  REWARD  OF  VIRTUE  By  Mary  S.  Andrews 

“This  is  a  story  about  my  guide.” 

A  BURIAL  ON  PYRAMID  By  Victor  Henderson 

An  intensely  dramatic  and  imaginative  story  of  the  California  Mountains. 

AN  ERA  OF  RED  AND  GREEN  By  Caspar  Day 

The  amusing  story  of_Foreman  Clancy 

THE  EXECUTORS  By  Charles  Belmont  Davis 

A  story  with  a  problem  that  enters  into  nearly  every  life. 

25  CENTS  A  NUMBER 

-  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Lost  in  the  Forbidden  Land  River  and  Jungle 
The  Hunt  of  the  White  Elephant 

by  Edward  S.  Ellis 

These  new  books  by  the  most  popular  boys'  author,  comprise  the  "Poreign  Adventure 
Series,”  and  are  sold  at  $i.oo  eacti.  or  $3.00  for  the  set,  neatly  boxed. 

A  Heroine  of  the  Wilderness  By  Love’s  Sweet  Rule 


by  Hezekiah  Butterworth 
The  story  of  Lincoln's  mother.  Price  $i.oo 


by  Gabrielle  Emilie  Jackson 
A  touching  and  sympathetic  story 
for  girls.  Price  $0.75 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

PUBLISHERS  OF  “  INTERNATIONAL  ”  BIBLES 


require  as  much  water  for  its  best  devel¬ 
opment  as  an  English  walnut.  The 
jet  black  berries  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  by  some  trees  are  very  pretty, 
while  the  new  growth  and  young  leaves 
have  a  pleasing  color  not  easily  described. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  ornamen¬ 
tal  evergreen  trees,  and  will  stand  filteen 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury. 

The  government  officials  having  this 
matter  in  charge  are  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  look  at  these  subjects  as 
they  grow  in  this  part  of  the  country — 
an  object  lesson  of  what  may  be  done  in 
the  production  of  camphor.  —  P.  D. 
Barnhart  tn  Florists’  Exchange. 


COMMENTS  ON  NEW  BOOKS 
The  Insect  Book* 


A  CCORDING  to  the  author’s 
this  is  a  little  book 


ace, 


pref- 
on  a 


great  and  inexhaustible  subject.  It 
makes  no  claim  of  being  a  complete 
treatise. 

By  treating  his  subject  in  a  bright, 
crisp  and  entertaining  form,  the  author 
attracts  and  holds  the  attention  of  the 
reader  until  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
subject  of  insect  life.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  majority  of  those  who  read  this 
book  will  be  impelled  to  go  farther  into 
the  subject  and  will  consult  standard 
and  scientific  works  devoted  to  insects, 
and  perchance  become  so  absorbed  as  to 
pursue  practical  studies  of  them  for 
himself. 


LUMBER  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE 
LAKE  STATES 


I  ’'HE  Lake  States,  one  of  the  great- 
^  est  forest  regions  that  ever  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  lumbering  activities  of 
any  country,  are  rapidly  falling  behind 
in  timber  production,  according  to  a 
preliminary  statement  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Statistics  concerning  the  annual  out¬ 
put  of  forest  products,  collected  hy  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  co-operation 
with  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
from  more  than  2,ioo  saw-mill  opera¬ 
tors  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota — the  big  three — have  shown  that 
the  cut  last  year  was  only  five  and  one 
half  I  illion  ffiet  of  lumber,  a  big  pile, 
yet  twelve  per  cent  less  than  the  cut  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  heavy  inroads  made  in  the  ex- 

*  The  Insect  Book.  By  W.  Percival  Westell,  F  L.S.,  M.B. 
O.U.,  illustrated  with  photoftraphs  by  R.  B.  Imisson. 
Ne.w  York,  John  Lane  Company.  Price  $1.00. 
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To  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the 
greatest  romance  printed  in  years, 
in  the  October  number  of  PEAR¬ 
SON’S  Magazine— Louis  Tracy’s 
Great  Story  “THE  MESSAGE”- 
the  best  serial  from  his  gifted  pen 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
magazine,  we  announce  this 

SPECIAL  OFFER  without  any  extra  charge 


Offer  No.  1 

$1.50 

To  Cover  A II 


With  one  year’s  subscription  to  PEARSON’S,  the  most  entertaining  magazine  in 
the  United  States,  choice  of  either  one  of  two  of  Tracy’s  popular  novels — “The 
Captain  of  the  Kansas  or  “The  Red  Year,’’  splendidly  printed  and  richly  cloth 
bound.  These  books  sell  regularly  for  $1.50  each — and  PEARSON’S  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  $1.50  making  this  offer  the  equivalent  of  $3.00  for  $1.50. 


Offer  No.  2  With  a  Two-Years’  subscription  to  PEARSON’S  MAGAZINE,  price  $3.00,  we 
a  nn  include  both  these  fascinating  novels,  “The  Captain  of  the  Kansas”  and 

.q^J.UU  “Xhe  Red  Year,”  each  a  regular  $1.50  volume.  This  is  the  full  equivalent  of 

To  Cover  All  $6.00,  if  you  bought  them  separately,  for  $3.00. 


PEARSON’S  MAGAZINE 

425. £asl  241/1  Street 
NEW  YORK 
I  enclose  Herewith 

$1.50 

for  which  you  are  to  send  me 

Pearson's  Magazine 
for  one  year  beginning  Oct  ,  1908, 
and  a  regular  $1.50  cloth-bound 
copy  of  Tracy  s  **Caf)tain  of 
the  Kansas"  or  “T/je  Red 
Year. " 

Name . 

Address . 

N.  B. — Cross  out  the  book  you  don’t 
want. 


C.  Fill  out  one  of  these  two 
coupons  and  mail  it,  with  price 
enclosed, 

/add  twelve  cents  for  each  volumex  . 
Vordered  to  j)ay  shiirping  chargesG 

PEARSON’S  MAGAZINE 

425-429  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


PEARSON’S  MAGAZINE 

425-429  East  24f/i  Street 
NEW  YORK 

I  enclose  herewith 

$3.00 

for  which  you  are  to  send  me 

Pearson’s  Magazine 
for  two  years,  beginning  Oct., 
1908,  and  regular  $1.50  cloth- 
bound  copies  of  both  “Captain 
of  the  Kansas’’  and  “The  Red 
Year.’’ 

Name . 


Addr 


ploitation  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
large  lumber  States  on  the  Great  Lakes 
have  been  too  much  for  the  great  forests 
and  the  amount  available  for  cutting  is 
getting  lower  each  year.  The  decad¬ 
ence  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  this 
region  is  forcefully  illustrated  in  the 
drop  in  the  white  pine  cut  during  the 
past  ten  years.  Michigan’s  forests  of 
this  valuable  tree  were  the  richest  in  the 
world  and  were  often  said  to  be  inex¬ 
haustible.  The  folly  of  such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  the  report  that  the  cut 
of  white  pine  in  Michigan  last  year  was 
only  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1899, 
only  eight  years  before. 

I  In  lumbering  the  forests  no  thought 
was  given  to  anything  but  immediate 
money  returns,  and  consequently  the 
countless  fires  running  over  the  land, 
after  the  timber  was  stripped,  have 
killed  young  growth  over  wide  areas  and 
greatly  impoverished  the  soil.  Now, 
6,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  known  as  the 
“pine  barrens,”  have  been  thrown  on 
the  delinquent  tax  list  and  are  a  burden 
to  the  people.  Under  proper  forest 
management  this  land  would  have 
been  producing  timber  to-day.  Be¬ 
tween  1899  and  last  year  the  white  pine 
production  fell  off  nearly  as  much  in 
Wisconsin  as  in  Michigan.  In  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  State  which  now  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  virgin  white  pine,  the 
decrease  in  the  same  period  was  nearly 
one-third. 

Taking  the  three  States  together,  pine 
constituted  nearly  forty-six  per  cent 
of  the  total  lumber  production  in  1907, 
hemlock  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  and  maple  ten  per  cent, 
the  balance  being  made  up  mostly  of 
basswood,  birch,  tamarack,  elm,  beech, 
oak,  spruce,  ash,  and  cedar,  in  the  order 
given. 

The  pine  is  mostly  white  and  Nor¬ 
way,  which  are  grouped  together  under 
the  general  trade  term  of  “  northern 
pines.”  Pine  made  up  over  nine-tenths 
of  the  lumber  produced  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  one-third  of  that  produced  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
total  cut  of  Michigan. 

Along  with  this  great  decrease  in  pine, 
there  have  been  relatively  as  heavy  de¬ 
creases  in  the  most  valuable  of  the  hard¬ 
woods,  oak,  elm,  and  ash.  Little  more 
than  one-fifth  as  much  oak  was  cut  in 
the  Lake  States  last  year,  for  instance, 
as  in  1899,  while  the  cut  of  elm  and  ash 


ORNAMENTAL  LAND  and  WATER  FOWL 

Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail, 
Partridges  and  other  rare  birds  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  water  fowl  pinioned  to  prevent  flying.  No  charge  for 
boxing.  Safe  delivery  of  stock  guaranteed. 

I  issue  no  catalogues  or  circulars,  but  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  prices  on  any  birds  desired. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  A,  Darien,  Conn- 


WOLFHOUNDS. — Russian  Wolfhounds  for  sale.  Fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  breed  at  reasonable  prices.  Photos  and 
particulars. 

JOS.  WERNER,  Butler,  N.  J. 


NEWCASTLE  KENNELS,  BROOKLINE.  MASS.— Pedigreed  and 
registered  Scottish  Terriers  and  bitches;  ail  ages.  Information 
aiways  cheerfuily  given. 


Smooth  and  Wire  Fox  Terriers, 

Puppies, 

rare  combinations  of  the  best 
prize-winning  blood  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  .Ajnerica.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  thousands  of  dollars 
expense  and  years  of  waiting. 

At  Stud.  The  Imported 
International  Winner,  Belvi- 
dere  Adam  Bede;  Sire  Eng. 
ch.  Adam  Bede,  by  Donnington,‘ch.  Dominie,  by  ch. 
Pitcher;  Dam,  Asterisk,  by  Eng.  ch  Tosse,  by  ch. 
Veracity,  by  ch.  Visto.  Fee,  $15.  The  noted  winner 
Sabine  Rebel,  by  Imp.  ch.  Sabine  Result,  ex.  Imp. 
ch.  Sabine  Sunbeam.  Fee,  $15.  The  prize-winning 
Norfolk  Craftsman,  by  ch.  Norfolk  Richmond,  ex. 
ch.  Norfolk  Handicraft.  ELBERT  E,  GOWEY,  Braceville,  III. 
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strand 

for  October 

Contains  the  first  of  a  splendid  series  of  articles,  beautifully  illustrated,  entitled 

“EnglisK  Homes  and  Gardens’* 


Describing'  and  illustrating  the  most  famous  of  the  beautiful  homes  in  this  land 
of  beautiful  homes  and  gardens. 

These  articles  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the  beautify¬ 
ing  of  their  homes.  Eight  full-page  and  half-page  photographs  are  given  in  this  number. 
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“The  World^s  Most  Beautiful  Women 

Illustrated  by  Eight  Duotone  Full-Page  Photographs 

The  STRAND  for  October  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  photographs  in  which 
ever3'  man  and  woman  will  be  interested.  These  photos,  are  of  characteristic  types  of 
beauty  of  various  nations.  If  one  were  to  ask  which  nation  produces  the  prettiest 
women  and  the  most  xiniversally  admired,  he  would  have  to  find  out,  by  some  means  or 
other,  what  each  nation  regards  as  its  prettiest  women. 

There  Are  Many  Other  Splendid  Features 

in  the  October  STRAND,  prominent  among  which  are  WIN.STON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL’S  narrative 
entitled  “My  African  Journey,”  which  deepens  in  interest  as  it  progresses.  “Reminiscences  and  Reflections” 
of  SIR  JOHN  HARE,  the  eminent  English  actor,  describes  some  highly  amusing  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  in  America;  HARRY  PURNISS,  the  famous  caricaturist,  writes  about  and  illustrates  the  “Comic 
Side  of  Crime;”  CAMILLE  FLAMiM  ARION,  the  eminent  French  Astronomer,  contributes  a  wonderful 
article  entitled  “Worlds:  The  Dust  o.f  the  Infinite;”  W.  W.  J.YCOBS’  story  of  “Salthaven”  is  uproariously 
funny;  there  are  also  some  splendid  short  stories  by  popular  authors;  “Curiosities”  still  continues  to  be  a 
popular  feature. 

15  Cents  a  Copy  $1.50  a  Year 

Of  all  Newsdealers  and 

The  International  News  Company, 

83=85  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


Look  for  Hall  Caine's  powerful  nezo  Serial  Story  “  The  White  Christ." 


YOU  ARE  A  DEAD  ONE  IF  YOU  CAN’T  COME  BACK 
WITH  A  GOOD  TOAST 


In  the  SKULL  TOAST  BOOK 
are  200  witty  toasts 
and  150  clever  pictures 
(count  ’em) 


Book  made  in  shape  of  a  skull 
Limp  Leather,  $1.00 
In  Cloth,  60c. 

6  X  71/4  inches. 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


was  but  halt  of  that  of  eight  years  earlier. 
As  is  always  the  case,  the  decreasing 
supplies  of  the  more  valuable  woods 
have  caused  those  once  considered  of 
little  or  no  value  to  be  drawn  upon 
heavily.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  with  hemlock,  so'  that  now  more 
hemlock  than  pine  lumber  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Wisconsin,  and  twice  as  much 
hemlock  as  pine  is  cut  in  Michigan. 
There  have  been  heavy  increases  in  the 
use  of  maple,  birch  and  beech  within 
the  past  few  years,  but  the  maximum 
cut  of  these  species  is  probably  near  at 
hand;  and  taking  all  ol  the  hardwoods 
together,  there  has  been  a  slight  falling 
off  since  1899. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES 

Lontcera  Heckrothi  belongs  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  are  included  the  English 
woodbine  and  the  Belgian  honeysuckle, 
d'he  flowers  are  borne  in  the  end  of  the 
shoots  of  the  same  season’s  growth;  they 
are  pink  in  the  bud,  becoming  yellowish 
white  when  open,  and  they  possess  the 
sweet  odor  for  which  the  other  two  men¬ 
tioned  are  famed. 

The  heads  of  Catalpa  Bungei  as  well 
as  those  of  other  standard  or  weeping 
trees,  are  sometimes  partly  broken  in 
storms.  In  such  cases  when  winter 
comes  prune  the  whole  head  back  as  far 
as  where  the  breaks  are,  then  a  new, 
uniform  growth  follows,  re-establishing 
a  good  head. 

Wax  myrtle  is  well  named — wax  for 
the  substance  which  covers  its  berries, 
and  myrtle  for  its  leaves,  which  both  in 
appearance  and  fragrance  remind  one  of 
those  of  the  true  myrtle  of  Southern  i 
Europe,  Myrtus  communis.  Myrica 
cerifera  is  the  name  of  the  wax  myrtle; 
it  is  a  valuable  evergreen  in  many 
respects. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Paulownia 
is  not  reliably  hardy  in  England,  when 
it  is  entirely  so  here  where  our  cold  is  of  a 
zero  nature  every  winter.  But  it  shows 
what  thorough  ripening  of  the  woods 
will  do,  for  this  is  what  our  hot  summers 
bring  about;  and  it  is  a  hint  to  plant 
everything  of  questionable  hardiness  to 
situations  where  ripening  of  the  growth 
will  have  every  chance. 

Besides  being  the  last  shrub  of  the 
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season  to  flower,  its  blossoms  not  expand¬ 
ing  until  October,  the  Hamamelis  V ir- 
giniana,  or  witch-hazel,  is  interesting 
because  of  its  habit  of  throwing  its  seeds 
such  a  distance  when  its  pods  burst 
open,  often  as  far  as  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  shrub. 

A  boundary  line  of  the  red  twigged 
dogwood,  Cornus  alba,  is  an  interesting 
object  in  the  winter  season.  The  red  of 
the  twigs  is  more  intense  in  winter  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  the  line  of  color, 
often  when  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
attracts  much  attention. 


THE  SERPENT  SYMBOL  ON  THIS 
CONTINENT 

npHE  serpent  symbol  is  prevalent  all 
over  this  continent.  It  appears 
in  effigies  in  Canada,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Minnesota.  There  are  many 
serpent  myths  among  the  Iroquois  and 
Algonquins.  These  represent  the  ser¬ 
pent  as  coming  out  of  the  water  and 
fascinating  men  and  turning  them  into 
serpents,  taking  them  below  the  water, 
thus  reminding  us  of  the  temptation. 
The  serpent  also  is  a  water-god  who 
antagonizes  the  chief  god  and  produces 
a  great  flood.  The  story  of  the  flood  is 
always  associated  with  the  serpent  as  the 
cause.  The  serpent,  in  fact,  is  the 
source  of  evil.  In  Nicaragua  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  the  serpent  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  source  of  good.  He  is  in  reality 
the  symbol  of  the  rain  cloud,  and  the 
crops  and  the  seasons  are  dependent 
upon  his  appearance.  Instead  of  antag¬ 
onizing  the  chief  divinity,  he  seems  to 
be  sailing  through  the  air  bearing  the 
chief  divinity  on  his  back.  Sometimes 
there  are  vases  held  in  the  folds  of  the 
serpent  that  are  emptying  water  or  rain 
upon  the  fields.  In  Nicaragua  the  ser¬ 
pent  appears  in  the  architecture  highly 
wrought  and  sculptured  with  great  force. 
There  are  serpents  guarding  the  balus¬ 
trades  to  the  pyramids  and  other  serpents 
covered  with  feathers  which  form  the 
piers  by  the  sides  of  the  doorways  to  the 
temples.  The  idea  is  that  they  are  com¬ 
ing  down  from  the  clouds,  along  the 
fronts  of  the  temple  to  the  ground,  sym¬ 
bolizing  rain  clouds.  The  sacred  books 
of  the  Mayas  have  many  serpents  coiled 
up  with  coils  on  the  oases  and  heaps  of 
corn  in  the  latter.  Even  the  hieroglyphs 
of  the  Mayas  have  serpents  upon  them, 
the  serpent  forming  one  part  of  the 
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82  Most  Notable  Legal  Writers 

Edited  by  Will  lam  Draper  Lewis 

Dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 

The  Most  Important  Legal 
Publication  in  Many  Years 


The  only  adequate  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The 
eminent  authors  have  set  vividly  before  the  reader  the 
personality  of  these  giants  of  the  American  Bar,  the 
events  of  their  lives,  the  leading  influences  of  their 
times,  together  with  much  critical  analysis  and  original 
historical  matter  of  highly  readable  and  interesting 
character.  The  complete  work  gives  a  history  of  the 
legal  profession  and  a  most  illuminating  insight  into 
political  and  social  conditions  at  every  stage  of  national 
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‘‘THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AEROPLANE”  By  Henri  Farman. 

An  illuminating  article  from  the  greatest  of  aviators. 

“OSTEOPATHY”  By  E.  M.  Downing. 

The  second  and  last  chapter  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  new  school. 

“BETWEEN  THE  LINES”  By  Sally  Royce  Weir. 

A  thrilling  chapter  of  personal  reminiscences. 

“SAINT  LUKE’S  SUMMER”  By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

The  first  instalment  of  a  two-part  story  by  the  author  of  “Red  Pottage.” 

Other  articles  and  stories  in  this  number  are  by  Maarten  Maartens, 

AVill  Adams,  Jackson  Cross,  Edward  Marshall,  Frank  W.  Sweet,  etc. 

15  Cents  a  Copy.  Every  direct  purchase  of  five  dollars’  worth  of  R.  II.  Russell’s  books  will 

$1.50  a  Year.  entitle  you  to  a  year's  subscription  to  this  great  magazine. 


THE  BEST  READING 

THE  TIGER  AND  THE  INSECT  By  John  Habberton.  $1.20 

Illustrated  by  Walter  Russell.  If  you  have  read  “Helen’s  Babies”  you  won’t  be  in 
danger  of  missing  this  long-awaited  sequel  to  that  famous  and  laughable  book. 

MORE  WOLFVILLE  STORIES— THE  BLACK  LION  INN 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  $1.50 

Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington.  Stirring  stories  of  adventure  on  the  frontier,  told  by 
Westerners  snowbound  in  an  old  inn. 

THE  WIND  IN  THE  TREE 

By  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  $1.50 

.\n  introduction,  through  a  series  of  charming 
love  adventures,  to  people  and  manners  of  the 
widest  interest. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

By  James  Jeffrey  Roche.  $1.50 

Illustrated  by  Oliver  Ilerford.  Full  of  wit, 
originality,  and  satire. 

CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

on  his  recent  return  to  this  country,  reiterated  his  statement 
that  he  would  not  return  to  the  pen-and-ink  work  which  made 
him  famous.  Mr.  Russell  has  collected  these  drawings  and 
offers  seven  volumes  : 

The  Social  Ladder,  Americans,  A  Widow  and  Her 
Friends,  The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp,  SKetches  and 
Cartoons,  Pictures  of  People,  People  of  DicKens. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  bound  in  Japan  vellum.  $5.00  a  volume. 

He  offers  many  other  important  art  publications,  including  Frederic  Remington’s  books  and  prints. 
Enriched  editions  of  Rossetti,  William  Morris,  Burne-Jones,  and  one  of  the  wittiest  satires  ever  penned, 
by  James  McNeill  Whistler. 

He  will,  upon  request,  send  information  about  limited  editions,  signed  personally  by  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Frederic  Remington,  and  others. 

Write  for  a  list  of  other  important  publications. 


R.  H.  RUSSELL,  Publisher  HR  Dept.  G.,  3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


For  the  convenience  of  subscribers  our  Subscription  Department 
will  receive  subscriptions  for  all  magazines  and  periodicals  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  price. 
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glyph,  suggesting  that  a  phonetic  al¬ 
phabet  grew  out  of  the  picturegraphs 
and  the  symbols.  The  serpent  itself 
gives'  one  of  the  elements.  Among  the 
Pueblos  the  serpent  figured  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  When  the  children 
were  initiated  and  were  to  receive  the 
breath  of  the  divinity  through  the  sacred 
plumes,  they  were  prepared  to  enter  the 
sacred  city,  which  is  under  the  water  of 
the  sacred  lake.  But  the  serpent  must 
also  be  carried  to  the  upper  door  of  the 
place  of  worship  where  the  children 
are  and  its  mouth  placed  near  the  en¬ 
trance. 

Water  and  seed  were  poured  through 
the  serpent  effigy.  The  priests  below 
caught  the  water  in  a  sacred  vessel  and 
the  seed  in  sacred  baskets  and  presented 
them  to  the  children,  teaching  them  that 
both  water  and  seed  came  from  the 
serpent,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 
rain  cloud. — The  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

CREEPING  EVERGREEN  EUONYMUS 

TTOR  covering  smooth  stone  walls, 
the  creeping  Euonymus  radi- 
cans  is  an  excellent  vine.  Low  walls 
of  any  kind  have^  a  nice  appearance 
when  clothed  with  this  vine,  its  dark, 
small  evergreen  leaves  contrasting  well 
usually  with  the  color  of  such  walls. 

When  walls  are  high,  some  vine  with 
heavier  leaves  looks  better,  the  euony¬ 
mus  appearing  too  frail  in  such  cases. 

The  euonymus  clings  closely  and 
makes  no  unattached  shoots,  just  what 
is  wanted  usually  for  furnishing  a  low 
wall.  As  a  rule  the  plain  leaved  one  is 
the  better  sort  for  the  purpose,  but 
should  the  fence  to  be  covered  be  of  a 
very  dark  color  the  variegated  leaved  one 
may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  variegated  leaved  one  is  sometimes 
planted  in  positions  it  does  not  suit,  such 
as  on  plastered  walls,  where  it  has  been 
noticed;  and  very  much  out  of  place  it 
was,  too! 

An  opinion  is  sometimes  expressed 
that  this  euonymus  is  slow  growing. 
This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  because  of  its 
small  leaves  that  the  impression  of  slow¬ 
ness  prevails,  and  there  is  not  much  side 
growth  to  it  for  a  while,  but  in  upward 
growth,  it  should  not  be  considered  a 
slow  grower  at  all;  given  good  soil  it 
will  ascend  a  wall  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. — Florists'  Exchange. 
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PAINTING  BY  MEANS  OF  COMPRESSED 
AIR 


House  and  Garden 


UAINTING  by  means  of  compressed 
air  [has  obtained  more  headway 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England, 
and  ^the  following  information  shows 
how 'the  new  style  of  decorating  was 
applied  to  some  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Buckley  &  Douglas  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  which  include  a  main  building 
').75  feet  long  by  356  feet  wide.  The 
structures  covered  about  hve  acres,  and 
there  was  fully  1,000  “squares  ”  or 
100,000  square  feet  of  surface  to  be 
covered  with  paint.  Rough  hemlock 
lumber  was  used  in  the  sides  of  these 
buildings,  and  the  problem  was  to  cover 
this  timber  with  some  preservative  com¬ 
pound  as  cheaply  as  possible.  After  a 
full  consideration  of  various  washes,  a 
mixture  of  good  raw  linseed-oil  and  red 
oxide  of  iron  was  determined  on.  Bids 
were  received  from  three  local  painters. 
One  of  these  offered  to  furnish  brushes 
and  ladders  and  to  apply  the  paint  for 
IS.  6d.  per  square;  another  offered  to  do 
it  for  Is.  2d.  if  the  company  provided 
all  material,  and  the  third  made  a  lump 
bid  of  £bo  for  providing  labor  alone. 
Each  of  these  bids  was  reasonable,  but 
all  of  the  painters  deemed  two  coats 
necessary  and  thought  the  season  too  far 
advanced  to  undertake  the  work  at  the 
time.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hubbell  determined  to  use  compressed 
air  for  the  work.  He  made  his  own 
sprayer,  at  a  cost  of  £2,  and  in  addition 
provided  150  feet  of  3-4  inch  hose,  an 
air-pump  taken  from  a  locomotive,  and 
an  air-reservoir,  also  taken  from  a  loco¬ 
motive.  'This  latter  had  a  capacity  of  10 
cubic  feet  and  was  placed  near  the  large 
building  and  connected  to  the  air-pump 
by  1-2  inch  gas-pipe.  Of  the  hose,  125 
feet  were  to  connect  the  nozzle  with  the 
air-reservoir,  and  25  feet  to  connect  the 
nozzle  with  the  paint  bucket,  the  latter 
being  elevated  to  about  the  level  of  the 
nozzle.  The  paint  came  in  barrels  of  50 
gallons  each,  and  to  each  head  of  these 
barrels  was  screwed  an  iron  flange  with 
a  short  journal  attached.  The  barrel 
was  hung  on  these  journals  and  revolved 
by  a  crank  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  the 
paint,  which  was  then  drawn  off  two  or 
three  gallons  at  a  time.  In  use  the  air- 
pressure  ranged  from  40  pounds  to  50 
pounds,  and  as  the  air  passed  through 
the  nozzle  it  sprayed  the  paint  in  a  fine 
cloud,  looking  like  a  jet  of  red  vapor. 
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I  Fighting  Bob^s  Own  Story  of  the 
I  American  Navy 

^  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  has  written  a  series  of  remarkable 

^  naval  articles — articles  which  will  arouse  the  interest  and  the  patriotism  of 

M  every  thinking  American. 

^ 

||  I  hroughout  the  series  runs  the  strong,  lovable  personality  of  “  Fighting 
Bob,”  the  man  who,  as  Kipling  said,  “  Has  /iveJ  more  stories  than  Zog- 
|l  baum  or  I  could  invent.” 

p  His  vivid  story  takes  up  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  its  target  practice, 
^  mancEuvres,  the  supremacy  of  American  gunners,  and  many  other  subjects. 
^  ’This  series  constitutes  '’’'Fighting  Bob'  s”  own  message  to  the  American  people^ 

after  his  half  century  of  service^  and  will  appear  each  month,  beginning  in 

I  Hampton^s  BRO ADW AY  Magazine 

I  FOR  OCTOBER  15  CENTS 

S  We  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  declaring  Admiral  Evans’  series  of  articles 
^  to  be  the  most  important  magazine  feature  of  recent  years. 

M  c,  “■  Fhe  Supreme  Court — in  the  Light  of  the  Coming  Election,”  by  Eugene 
P  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  is  another  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  features  of  Hamp 
®  ton’s  Broadway  for  October.  Other  articles  bv  Porter  Emerson 

II  Browne,  Lindsav  Denison,  James  H.  Collins,  and  others. 

P  ^  Stories  by  Jack  London,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  Maximilian 
B  Foster,  and  other  leadino;  fiction  writers. 

PI  C,  1  he  most  beautifully  illustrated  popular  magazine  in 
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Send  25  cents  with  tliis  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  our 
September,  October  and  November  magazines,  and  also  a 
magnirtcent  photogravure  of  Admiral  Evans,  printed  on 
India  tint  paper,  suitable  for  framing  ;  size,  ii  x  14  inches. 
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"  It  brings  the  Whole  World  to  the  Library  Uable/* 

The  October  Number  of  The  Travel  Magazine  opens  with  a  remarkable 
article,  entitled,  “Strange  Musicians  From  Strange  Lands,”  by  the 

well-known  traveler,  Oliver  Bainbridge.  This  article  deals  with  the  barbarous 
music  of  a  number  of  little  known  countries,  and  the  illustrations  made  from  pho¬ 
tographs  of  savage  and  semi-savage  musicians  have  a  peculiar  attraction. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest,  are  “An  Unexplored  Country,*’ 
by  Elise  West,  which  tells  of  “The  Dunderbergs  ”  and  their  environments.  These 
mountains  along  the  Hudson  are  hardly  more  than  thirty  miles  from  New  York, 
yet  they  are  but  little  visited  and  almost  unii  habited.  They  abound  in  legendary 
and  historic  interest,  aird  also  have  a  wealth  of  beautiful  scenery  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  illustrations  that  accompany  the  article.  There  are  hundreds  of  scpmre 
miles  of  woodlands  where  no  sign  of  human  habitation  or  occupation  is  to  be  seen. 
It  is  strange  that  a  section  so  beautiful  and  so  wild  should  remain  almost 
unvisited. 

Another  beautiful  spot,  also  little  known,  is  described  by  Woodruff  McCully 
in  an  article  on  “  The  Snoqualmie  Falls.”  These  are  the  largest  falls  in 
the  Puget  Sound  country  and  can  be  easily  reached  from  Seattle. 

“A  Day  in  Moville,”  nn  article  by  Janies  J.  O’Connell,  takes  the 
reader  across  the  water  to  a  little  village  in  Ireland,  very  ancient  and  quaint,  and 
with  surroundings  that  are  full  of  interest.  Travelers  returning  to  America  by 
way  of  Glasgow,  stop  at  this  quaint  village  on  their  way  to  America. 

“  The  Enchanted  Land  of  the  Yoho,”  by  Katherine  Louise 
Smith,  describes  the  latest  camping  grounds  for  explorers  and  tourists.  This  is  a 
new  addition  to  the  Canadian  Park,  the  Yoho  Park,  832  miles  in  extent  and  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  British  Columbia  side  of  the  Pocky  Mountains.  The  Yoho  AYlley 
here  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  vales  in  the  world,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  mountains  about  it  are  a  lure  for  ambitious  mountaineers. 

“  The  Witcheries  of  Westchester,”  by  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  tells 
in  a  charming  manner  of  the  many  pleasures  that  can  be  derived  from  a  days 
motoring  about  this  beautiful  suburb  of  New  York  City. 

“  The  Calendar  of  Travel  ”  for  the  month,  deals  with  Old  Point 
Comfort,  and  the  best  known  of  the  Mrginia  and  West  Virginia  Springs.  Also, 
trips  are  suggested  to  The  Luray  Caverns  —  The  Natural  Bridge — Mammoth 
Cave — The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado — and  Along  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Travel  Club  Department  contairs  many  interesting  stories  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  travel  in  various  sections  of  the  world. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  AT  ALL  NEWS  STANDS.  OR  BY  MAIL. 
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The  absence  of  doctrinal  discussion  makes  it  acr  eptable  to  all.  Mr,  Marion 
Lawrence,  Gen.  Secy.  International  S.S.  Asso  rt — Best  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  greatest  aid  to  Parents,  Teachers  and  all  who 
wish  the  bihle  Story  in  a  simplified  narrative 
Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  762  pages,  nearly  300  haif.lone 
illustrations,  8  in  colors.  Price  Only  $1.50. 
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The  discharge  was  controlled  by  a  valve 
in  the  base  of  the  nozzle,  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  soon  became  expert  and  could  paint 
8  feet  or  lo  feet  above  his  head  and  the 
same  distance  below  his  feet.  Two  men 
were  required,  one  to  keep  the  paint 
bucket  full  and  the  other  to  handle  the 
brush.  There  was  little  waste  of  paint, 
though  every  crevice  was  filled,  and  the 
rough  surface  was  covered  better  than  it 
could  have  been  done  by  hand.  One 
gallon  of  paint  would  cover  about  150 
square  feet  and  the  two  men  would 
cover  about  5,000  square  feet,  in  one  day. 
The  windows  were  protected  by  a  light, 
movable,  canvas-covered  frame.  The 
cost  of  the  oil  paint  thus  applied  did  not 
exceed  5d.  per  100  square  feet,  and  the 
cost  of  painting  the  buildings,  including 
all  labor  and  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
use  of  the  air-pump,  pipe,  reservoir  and 
brush,  was  less  than  7  i-2d.  per  square 
of  100  square  feet,  or  less  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  painting  by  hand. — Invention. 


LEASOWE  CASTLE 

A  GREAT  chance  for  the  collectors 
^  ^  occurred  at  the  sale  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  castle,  with  all  its  valuable  con¬ 
tents,  in  Cheshire,  England.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Sir  Charles  Cust,  and  was 
built  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  when  it 
passed  from  that  family  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner’s  great-grandfather.  It  was 
chiefly  noticeable  as  containing  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  notorious  star  chamber, 
lined  with  the  original  oak  panelling 
of  that  apartment.  I'he  wood  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
star  chamber  contains  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  antique  oak  furniture,  and 
included  in  the  contents  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  are  valuable  old  oak  cabinets, 
chairs  and  other  articles,  which  have 
been  in  the  mansion  since  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Nearly  all  the  subsequent  changes  of 
taste  are  represented,  and  the  collection 
of  Chippendale  is  of  unusual  importance. 
It  makes  the  mouth  water  to  think  of  all 
these  treasures  which  were  dispersed 
by  auction,  but  the  wise  collector  who  is 
also  rich  will  secure  the  star  chamber 
and  set  it  up  in  a  brand-new  house,  a 
veritable  star  of  antiques.  Save  for 
these  forced  sales  of  family  relics  abroad, 
people  with  fine  tastes  to  gratify  would 
not  fare  very  well.  But  the  fallen  for¬ 
tunes  of  one  are  the  happy  accidents  of 
others. — Boston  Herald. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SEAT  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  PABST 


This  most  remarkable  and  interesting  country  seat, 
located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Oconomowoc,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Northwest. 
A  special  feature  is  the  buildings,  comprising  not  less  than 
thirty  structures  in  all,  and  all  constructed  of  concrete. 
Probably  no  home  in  the  United  States  includes  so  many 
buildings  and  so  many  farm  and  rural  industries.  Mr.  Day 
Allen  Willey’s  article,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  describes 
not  only  the  architectural  development  of  the  estate,  but 
gives  a  general  idea  of  its  extent  and  the  unique  features 
connected  with  it,  including  the  landscape  gardening  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  been  solved  most  successfully. 

WINTER  TREES  A  PLEA 

Can  we  not  have  in  the  United  States  such  trees  as  our 
eyes  have  feasted  on  while  dreaming  under  Italian  skies  ? 
This  is  the  question  propounded  by  Helen  Churchill  Candee. 
The  Cypress  trees,  the  Umbrella  or  Stone  Pine,  the  Live- 
Oaks,  all  possess  attributes  almost  human,  and  so  are  worthv 
of  human  love  and  human  companionship.  She  describes 
their  beauties,  and  their  several  characteristics  and  charm¬ 
ing  illustrations  accompany  the  paper. 

Let  every  arboriculturist  read  and — act! 

ECONOMICAL  METHODS  OF  USING  CEMENT  WITH 
DECORATIVE  EFFECT 

Under  the  above  caption  Mr.  E.  A.  Trego  deals  with  a 
subject  interesting  to  every  architect,  to  every  builder  and  to 
every  man  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  home.  No  ma¬ 
terial  for  building  purposes  has  developed  in  use  by  such 
rapid  strides,  in  the  last  decade,  as  has  Portland  Cement  and 
any  improvements  in  the  methods  of  handling  it  economi¬ 
cally  or  any  means  of  applying  to,  or  incorporating  with  it, 
proper  and  effective  decoration,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Mr.  Trego  advocates  effects  which  are  most  artistic,  having 
the  impress  of  individuality  and  originality  both  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  designs  as  well  as  reproductions  of  stone  and 
marble  masterpieces  of  the  old  world.  The  illustrations  are 
interesting  and  thoroughly  explanatory  of  the  text. 

THE  SEDUCTIONS  OF  OLD  SILVER 

The  widespread  interest  in  Old  Silver,  especially  in  pieces 
which  can  be  definitely  traced  to  Colonial  origin,  forms 
a  subject  for  a  delightful  article  by  Mary  H.  Northend. 
Names  of  the  old  silversmiths  are  given  and  illustrations 


ol^  some  of  their  best  efforts  are  portrayed.  Like  all  forms 
of  collecting,  the  fascination  grows  as  the  dangers  of 
deception  or  the  chances  of  finding  a  treasure  increase. 

BUILDING  INDESTRUCTIBLE  HOMES  IN  FOUR  DAYS 

Modern  geniuses  promise  much,  and  had  some  of  those 
now  operating  in  the  field  of  construction  lived  in  the  days 
of  Romulus,  Rome  might  have  been  built  in  little  more  than 
a  day  at  best.  Lawrence  La  Rue  discusses  some  different 
devices  and  systems  now  employed  for  the  rapid  erection 
of  houses  and  buildings  where  Portland  Cement  concrete  is 
used,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  promise  held  out  in  the 
above  heading  might  be  reasonably  safe  of  fulfilment  within 
a  very  short  time. 

MAKING  REPAIRS  UNDERNEATH  THE  CAR 

The  advantages  of  having  a  pit  under  the  car  in  a  private 
garage  is  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tried  to  make 
necessary  repairs  under  the  machines,  where  such  a  conveni¬ 
ence  was  lacking,  and  have  finally  provided  this  adjunct  now 
considered  most  essential  to  every  garage  whether  private 
or  public.  Mr.  Harold  W.  Slauson  gives  many  pertinent 
suggestions  and  useful  information  regarding  the  care  of 
an  automobile  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  motorists. 

AUBUSSON  TAPESTRIES 

The  finest  furniture  coverings  in  the  world  are  woven  in 
the  little  town  of  Aubusson,  France,  about  200  miles  by 
rail  south  of  Paris.  Under  the  name  of  Aubusson  are 
usually  grouped,  Aubusson,  Belleville  and  Nimes  tapestries. 
Though  possessing  some  characteristics  in  common,  they  are 
very  different  in  weave  and  finish.  The  first  of  two  articles 
by  Mr.  George  Leland  Hunter  on  Aubusson  Tapestries 
will  appear  in  the  November  issue  of  this  magazine,  the 
object  of  which  he  states  is  to  enable  the  amateur  to  tell  the 
real  from  the  imitation  and  to  know  when  a  bargain  is  before 
him. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBIT 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  reproductions  of  photographs 
taken  during  the  exhibitof  Chrysanthemums  in  1907,  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  greenhouses  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Supt.  Byrnes.  The  perfection  and  beauty  of  the 
flowers  is  clearly  disclosed  by  the  excellent  photographs 
supplied  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Crandall. 
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Free  Advice 
on  Decoration 


The  unprecedented  growth  of  our  Correspondence 
Department  has  necessitated  the  opening  of  a  new 
Department  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  building,  decorating  or  furnishing  their 
homes.  now  offers  its  readers  a  House 

Finishing,  Decorating,  Furnishing  and  Purchasing  Service 
which  is  complete  in  detail,  thoroughly  practical  and  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Full  color  suggestions  for  the  exterior  of  the 
house  will  be  supplied  with  recommendations  of  proper 
materials  to  obtain  the  results.  For  the  interior,  the 
treatment  of  standing  woodwork  and  floors,  the  selection 
of  tiles,  hardware  and  fixtures  will  be  considered  and 
specifically  recommended,  with  the  addresses  of  firms 
from  whom  these  goods  may  be  obtained.  Samples  of 
wall  coverings  and  drapery  materials  will  be  sent  and 
selections  of  rugs  and  furniture  made.  When  desired, 
the  goods  will  be  purchased  and  shipped  to  the  inquirer; 
the  lowest  retail  prices  are  quoted  on  all  materials. 

This  Department  of  Decoration  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  MARGARET  GREENLEAF,  whose  successful 
work  as  an  interior  Designer  and  Decorator  is  well  known. 
Address  all  communications  to  Editorial  Department 


Winston  Building  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOME  USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  YOU 

KITCHEN  GARDENING.  By  Thomas  Bridgman.  This  work  comprises  152  pages,  liberally 
illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth  -  ,50c. 

FRUIT  GARDENING.  By  Thomas  Bridgman.  Liberally  illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth,  .50c. 

FLOWER  GARDENING.  The  work  comprises  166  pages,  liberally  illustrated.  12mo. 

Cloth  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  .  50c. 

MY  TEN  ROD  FARM,  OR  HOW  I  BECAME  A  FLORIST.  By  Charles  Barnard.  12mo. 

Cloth  -  40c. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN:  HOW  IT  WAS  PLANTED.  WHAT  IT  COST.  By 

Charles  Barnard.  12  mo.  Cloth  -  40c. 

FARMING  BY  INCHES;  OR,  WITH  BRAINS,  SIR.  By  Charles  Barnard.  ]2mo.  Cl.,  40c. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

ANY  OF  THESE  VOLUMES  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  HITTITE  INSCRIPTIONS 

/^OLONEL  CONDER,  the  well- 
known  Palestine  explorer,  analyz¬ 
ing  in  the  Times  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Hittite  inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor, 
says  that  the  newly  copied  texts  appear 
to  be  records  of  local  princes  serving 
kings  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty. 
The  writing  is  in  Akkadian  emblems 
of  language.  These  did  not  exceed  160, 
and  the  new  discoveries  establish  both 
the  language  and  the  vocabulary.  The 
widespread  power  of  the  Cassite  or 
Akkadian  race  at  this  early  period  is 
confirmed.  The  empire  to  which  the 
inscriptions  are  ascribed  proves  to  be 
well  known  in  history.  The  Hittites 
themselves  play  a  subordinate  part, 
being  one  of  several  tribes  or  nations 
ruled  by  chiefs,  who  acknowledged  the 
great  King  of  Babylon  as  Suzerain. 
Hogarth’s  explorations  have  shown  that 
the  north  border  of  the  Akkadian  empire 
was  drawn  across  Asia  Minor.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  in  this  writing  are  not  to  be  found 
apparently  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Anatolia. — ISf .  Y.  Evening  Post. 


ARTISANS’  COLONIES 

A  CCORDING  to  Robert  Donald,  edi- 

^  tor  of  “ London,”  artisan  colonies 
near  great  cities  are,  from  an  econo¬ 
mic,  educational  and  municipal  point 
of  view,  a  mistake.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  in  his  opinion,  that  such  places 
as  West  Ham  and  Tottenham  should  de¬ 
sire  to  be  incorporated  in  London.  Of 
Tottenham,  a  place  with  a  population  of 
100,000,  he  says  it  is  nothing  buta  great 
dormitory  for  London  workmen.  They 
start  early  in  the  morning;  they  return 
late  at  night;  take  no  interest  in  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  and  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  participating  in  it.  The  place 
is  run  by  jerry-builders  for  jerry-build¬ 
ers. 

A  colony  of  workingmen,  isolated  from 
the  place  where  they  labor,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  poor  community.  The  houses 
are  of  one  low  dead  level  of  value;  and 
the  lower  the  assessment  the  higher  the 
local  taxation.  In  Tottenham,  West 
Ham  and  Edmonton — all  residential 
districts  for  artisans — the  cost  of  local 
government  is  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  houses;  that  is,  if  a  man  pays  ^50 
a  year  in  rent  he  will  pay  about  another 
^25  in  purely  local  taxes.  And  what  is 
worse  there  is  extremely  little  to  show  for 
the  money. — 'N .  T.  Tribune. 
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An  Historical  House  of  the  West 

By  CATHERINE  ROBERTSON  HAMLIN 


ONE  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  characteristic  of  early  California 
houses  is  that  of  the  de  la  Guerra  family  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  which  was  built  in  1826 
by  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  Noriega,  who  came 
to  the  Golden  State  in  1801  and  in  1810  became 
military  Commandante,  under  Spanish  rule. 

The  de  la  Guerra  mansion,  as  it  is  called,  the 
family  having  dropped  the  y  Noriega  after  the  death 
of  the  commandante,  was  built  shortly  after  the 
famous  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  with  which  its  his¬ 
tory  is  closely  connected.  The  first  de  la  Guerra 
was  Syndico  of  the  Franciscans  and  was  honored  by 
that  order  even  in  his  death,  for  his  tomb  and  those 
of  his  wife,  the  Sehora  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega;  his 
son,  Don  Pablo;  and  his  daughter,  Anita  de  la 
Guerra  y  Noriega  Robinson,  of  whose  wedding 
Dana  wrote  in  his  “Two  Years  Before  The  Mast,” 
are  within  the  Old  Mission  chapel,  the  only  laymen 
interred  there,  although,  even  to  this  day,  the  de  la 
Guerras  are  laid  to  their  last  rest  in  a  great  vault  just 
outside  the  adobe  Mission  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
tomb  where  the  heads  of  the  Franciscan  order  repose. 


tier  above  tier,  a  brief  Latin  line  giving  their  priestly 
name,  the  date  of  birth  and  death.  This  and  a 
roughly  lettered  Requiescat  in  Pace,  is  all  to  tell 
whether  they  were  brilliant  or  stupid  and  the  one  laid 
there  is  soon  forgotten,  for  another  takes  his  place  and 
his  name  is  never  heard,  unless  in  the  prayers  that  go 
up  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Visitors  to  Santa  Barbara  never  fail  to  drive  or 
walk  past  the  mansion  where  the  early  history  of  the 
country  was  made  and  they  find  much  of  interest  in 
the  quaint,  red-tiled  roofs,  the  simple  walls  and  the 
large  court;  the  interior  is  never  shown  to  strangers. 
This  mansion  is  in  the  heart  of  the  business  center  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  no  one  of  the  fashionables  of  this 
day  would  think  of  building  within  a  mile  at  least  of 
that  part  of  the  little  city. 

The  tiles  of  the  roof  and  those  that  form  the  floors 
of  the  wide  porches  running  around  three  sides 
of  the  hollow  square,  are  hand  made,  fashioned  by 
Indian  converts  of  the  padres.  The  main  house  is 
built  around  the  court,  one  side  of  which  is  open  to  the 
street,  while  on  the  three  sides  shallow  steps  lead  down 
from  verandas  on  which  all  the  rooms  of  the  house 
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open.  These  verandas  are  peculiarly  suggestive  of 
the  Old  Mission,  for  the  tiles  of  the  floor  are  of  the 
same  quality,  color  (a  deep  pink),  and  size  that  of 
eight  ordinary  bricks.  In  a  balmy  day  these  ve¬ 
randas  are  most  attractive  retreats,  delicate  vines 
screening  them  from  the  gaze  of  passers-by;  and  gay 
serapes  and  rugs  hanging  in  corners  that  might  be 
draughty.  Tables,  chairs  and  couches  lend  an 
added  air  of  comfort.  There  the  visitor  is  re¬ 
galed  with  a  cup  of  tea  or  chocolate,  and  this,  too, 
in  the  very  nook,  where,  eighty  years  ago,  one  of  the 
kindliest,  if  the  most  dignified,  of  the  de  la  Guerra 
name,  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega, 
sat  as  on  a  throne  while  every  one  who  passed  lifted 
his  hat  in  courtly  greeting,  as  to  a  sovereign,  for  each 
loved  and  honored  him. 

To  return  to  the  house  itself.  Adobe  walls,  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick,  make  the  doors  and  windows  of 
great  depth  and  give  the  air  of  a  medieval  castle. 
The  massive  entrance  is  seamed  with  age  and  the 
door  has  an  imposing  hand-wrought  latch  of  iron 
and  an  equally  immense  brass  knocker,  which  still 
serves  to  announce  visitors,  as  it  did  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago. 

The  main  entrance  is  directly  into  the  living-room, 
in  which  the  furniture  is  still  used  that  was  brought 
by  sailing  vessels  from  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the 


last  century.  Of  course,  many  modern  pieces  have 
been  added,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  dignity 
of  the  massive  mahogany  tables,  sofas,  and  chairs  fit 
in  with  the  general  character  of  the  rooms  as  nothing 
new  can.  A  notable  center  table  of  mahogany  is 
highly  prized  by  the  family,  for  the  drawers  under  its 
oval  top  were  utilized  by  the  commandante  for  hold¬ 
ing  valuable  papers  of  state.  Above  the  mantel 
hangs  an  oil  painting  of  Don  Jose  de  la  Guerra  y 
Noriega;  and  over  a  book  case  is  a  portrait  of  Don 
Pablo,  father  of  the  present  owners  of  that  portion  of 
the  house,  and  a  distinguished,  military-looking  man. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  the  most  brilliant  recep¬ 
tions  were  given  during  the  Spanish  regime  and,  when 
one  of  the  numerous  relatives  was  married,  feasting 
lasted  for  several  days  in  the  mansion.  Guests 
would  arrive  by  scores  and  there  was  never  a  lack  of 
accommodation.  The  scene  of  many  of  the  novels 
descriptive  of  early  life  among  the  grandees  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  laid  in  the  de  la  Guerra  home  and  it  was 
from  there  that  Mrs.  Atherton  drew  her  color  for  her 
fascinating  tales.  It  was  a  de  la  Guerra  who  served 
as  her  model  in  “The  Doomswoman,”  and  to  the  same 
beautiful  woman,  Miss  Delfina  de  la  Guerra,  is 
dedicated  “Rezanov.” 

Leading  from  the  living-room  is  the  great  dining¬ 
room,  in  which  all  the  mighty  one's  of  the  Pacific 
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Coast  have  been  entertained  during  the  years.  It  is 
richly  furnished  in  mahogany  that  is  black  with  age 
and  the  silver  is  massive  and  quaint  and  many  of  the 
larger  pieces  are  too  stately  and  elaborate  for  present 
day  use.  The  coloring  of  this  room  is  crimson. 

Each  sleeping-room  has  its  old-fashioned,  high 
poster  bed,  with  snowy  canopy  and  each  has  its  small 
oratory.  Like  the  main  rooms,  these  apartments 
are  furnished  in  mahogany,  the  graceful  chair  that 
shows  in  the  illustration  having  been  used  by  the 
commandante  over  eighty  years  ago. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  purchase  the  de  la 
Guerra  mansion  as  a  city  or  state  museum  and  to  that 
end  Santa  Barbara  has  several  times  opened  nego¬ 
tiations  with  members  of  the  family.  But  although 
they  feel  the  justice  of  the  argument  and  concede  that 
this  historic  place  should  belong  to  the  public  and 
serve  as  a  museum  in  which  to  preserve  the  relics  that 
are  fast  disappearing  from  California,  hallowed 
memories  cluster  about  the  hearthstone  and,  while 
the  present  generation  lives,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  the  house  passes  from  its  hands.  Private  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  Historical  Society,  of  which  Dr. 
Franceschi  is  head,  have  also  endeavored  to  buy  the 
place. 

The  de  la  Guerra  mansion  was  left  by  the  grandee 
to  his  sons,  and  their  children  now  occupy  it,  it  being 


divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  splendid 
establishment  with  more  rooms  than  the  modern 
house.  The  main  part  is  the  home  of  Don  Pablo’s 
children,  Don  Carlos,  and  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Herminia 
Lee  and  Miss  Delfina  de  la  Guerra.  Mrs.  Frances¬ 
chi  de  la  Guerra  Dibblee,  also  a  daughter  of  Don 
Pablo,  and  her  daughters,  occupy  the  apartment  to 
the  right  of  the  court,  while  the  left  wing  is  the  home 
of  Don  Miguel’s  children,  Don  Leon  de  la  Guerra, 
and  his  sisters.  Miss  Josefa  and  Miss  Paulita  de  la 
Guerra. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  de  la 
Guerra  mansion  is  from  Richard  H.  Dana’s  “Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast.” 

“Great  preparations  were  making  on  shore  for  the 
marriage  of  our  agent,  who  was  to  marry  Donna 
Anita  de  la  G-a  y  N-a,  youngest  daughter  of  Don 
Antonio  y  N-a,  the  grandee  of  the  place,  and  the 
head  of  the  first  family  in  California.  Our  steward 
was  ashore  three  days,  making  pastry  and  cake,  and 
some  of  our  stores  were  sent  off  with  him. 

“On  the  day  appointed  for  the  wedding,  we  took 
the  captain  ashore  in  the  gig,  and  had  orders  to  go 
for  him  at  night,  with  leave  to  go  up  to  the  house  and 
see  the  fandango.  Returning  on  board  we  found 
preparations  making  for  a  salute.  Our  guns  were 
loaded  and  run  out,  matches  lighted,  and  all  the 
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flags  ready  to  be  run  up. 

I  took  my  place  at  the 
starboard  after-gun,  and 
we  all  waited  for  the  sig¬ 
nal  from  the  shore. 

“At  ten  o’clock  the  bride 
went  up  with  her  sister 
to  the  confessional, 
dressed  in  deep  black. 

Nearly  an  hour  intervened, 
when  the  great  doors  of  the 
Mission  church  opened, 
the  hells  rano;  out  a  loud 
discordant  peal,  a  private 
signal  for  us  was  run  up  by 
the  captain  ashore,  the  bride,  dressed 
in  complete  white,  came  out  of  the  church 
with  the  bridegroom,  followed  by  a  long 
procession.  Just  as  she  stepped  from 
the  church  door,  a  small  white  cloud 
issued  from  the  bows  of  our  ship,  which 
was  in  full  sight,  a  loud  report  echoed 
among  the  surrounding  hills  and  over  the 
bay,  and  instantly  the  ship  was  dressed 
in  flags  and  pennants  from  stem  to  stern. 
Twenty-three  guns  followed  in  regular 
succession,  with  an  interval  of  fifteen 
seconds  between  each,  when  the  cloud 
cleared  away,  and  the  ship  lay  dressed 
in  her  colors  all  day. 

“At  sundown,  another  salute  of  the 
same  number  of  guns  was  fired,  and  all 
the  flags  were  run  down.  This  we 
thought  was  pretty  well — a  gun  every 
fifteen  seconds — for  a  merchantman  with 
only  four  guns  and  a  dozen  or  twenty 
men.  After  supper  the  gig’s  crew  was 
called,  and  we  rowed  ashore,  dressed  in 
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our  uniform,  beached  the  boat,  and  went 
up  to  the  fandango.  The  bride’s  father’s 
house  was  the  principal  one  in  the  place,  with 
a  large  court  in  front,  upon  which  a  tent  was 
built,  capable  of  containing  several  hundred 
people.  As  we  drew  near,  we  heard  the  accus¬ 
tomed  sound  of  violins  and  guitars,  and  we 
saw  a  great  motion  of  people  within.  Going 
within,  we  found  nearly  all  the  people  of  the 
town,  men,  women  and  children,  collected 
and  crowded  together,  leaving  barely  room 
for  the  dancers;  for  on  these  occasions  no 
invitations  are  given,  but  everyone  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  come,  although  there  is  always  a 
private  entertainment  within  the  house  for 
particular  friends.  The  old  women  sat  down 
in  rows,  clapping  their  hands  to  the  music, 
and  applauding  the  young  ones.  The  music 
was  lively  and  among  the  tunes  we  recognized 
several  of  our  popular 
airs,  which  we,  without 
doubt,  have  taken  from 
the  Spanish.  In  the  danc¬ 
ing  I  was  much  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  women 
stood  upright  with  their 
hands  down  by  their 
sides,  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground  before 
them,  and  slid  about 
without  any  perceptible 
means  of  motion;  for 
their  feet  were  invisible, 
the  hem  of  their  dresses 
reaching  the  ground.” 


BEDROOM  SHOWING  HIGH  POSTER  BROUGHT  FROM  SPAIN  EARLY 
IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  ORATORY  AT  LEFT  OF  BED 
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Treatment  of  Colonial  Halls 


By  myrtle  HYDE  DARLING 


The  first  dwellings  of  primitive  men  were  such 
as  Nature  afiorded,  with  but  little  work  on 
the  part  of  the  occupant  in  fashioning,  and 
they  were  sufficient  for  his  simple  mode  of  life,  being 
mainly  caverns,  huts,  and  tents.  In  the  due  course  of 
time,  in  Northern  countries,  mechanical  art  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  blocks  by  which  rough  buildings  were 
constructed.  Of  the  progressive  steps  from  compara¬ 
tive  rudeness  to  much  elegance  of  design,  and  use  of 
other  materials,  there  is  no  absolutely  correct  his¬ 
torical  knowledge.  By  the  due  process  of  art  devel¬ 
opments,  during  which  came  the  utilization  of  all 
sorts  of  substances,  Grecian  architecture  became 
evolved,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  refined  and 
stately. 

At  the  time  of  the  Colonial  period  of  this  country, 
there  was  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  finer 
graces  in  home-building,  but  after  tbe  cessation  of  the 
Revolution  many  residences  were  erected  in  the  clas¬ 
sic  style,  employing  carefully  modified  Grecian  de¬ 
signs. 

Often,  nowadays,  the  architecture  of  the  interior 
receives  no  study  or  thought  until  some  question  of 


appropriate  furnishing  comes  up.  In  the  early 
structures,  the  front  door  led  directly  into  the  living- 
room,  and  later  the  use  of  a  hall  came  into  existence, 
for  comfort  in  regard  to  extremes  of  temperature; 
and  then  it  was  afterward  developed  to  give  much 
dignity  and  desirable  cohesion  to  the  rest  of  the  house, 
as  life  became  more  complex, — so  that  the  hall  now 
stands  for  the  true  key-note  of  the  dwelling. 

As  our  plan  of  existence  varies  so  much  from  that 
of  our  recent  ancestors,  only  by  large  alterations  can 
we  make  the  true  Colonial  house  comfortable  for 
modern  usage;  but  as  architectural  values  are  of  the 
first  importance,  good  proportions,  and  “good 
scale,”  such  as  are  found  in  the  more  imposing  houses 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (and  for  that  matter,  not 
only  in  the  regular  Colonial  mansion,  but  in  the  simple 
unobtrusive  dwellings),  are  especially  meritorious, 
and  their  styles  should  be  studied  for  appropriate 
copying.  The  entire  removal  of  the  old-fashioned 
immense  chimney  from  the  center  of  the  house  per¬ 
mitted  a  better  and  fuller  formation  of  the  hall,  which 
was  built  in  the  wide,  spacious,  hospitable  Colonial 
fashion  peculiar  to  the  South.  The  original  plan 
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COLONIAL  HALL,  NO.  I,  SALEM,  MASS. 


of  plain  New  England  ideas  admitted  only  ot  a 
skimped  floor  space,  and  a  narrow,  cramped  stair¬ 
case.  The  other  mode  allowed  a  good  third  of  the 
front  of  the  house,  or  at  the  least,  a  fourth,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  hall  space. 

In  these  days  the  mason  has  his  uses  in  building 
interiors,  but  in  ancient  Colonial  times  nine-tenths  ot 
the  American  house  construction  was  of  the  carpen¬ 
ters’  making  and  devising.  This  was  a  very  natural 
condition  in  a  new  country  abounding  in  rich  forests. 
The  great  versatility  of  wood  schemes  admits  of 
elaborate  ways  of  treatment,  with  or  without  osten¬ 
tation,  as  individual  taste  dictates.  Some  of  the 
Colonial  halls  require  no  alteration  at  all  from  the 
original  conception,  being  absolutely  perfect  from  a 
correct  decorative  view,  as  well  as  entirely  appropriate 
to  their  uses.  The  stairs  are  treated  impressively, 
as  is  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  house, 
and  are  completely  deserving  of  their  setting.  It 
was  generally  considered  most  admirable  to  have 
a  great  stately  hall,  and  often  a  long,  well-lighted 
corridor  where  valued  cabinets,  carved  chests,  and 
bookcases  might  stand. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  hallway  is  that  of  the 
Royall  Mansion  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  built  in 
1727.  The  house  is  charged  with  historical  interest. 
It  was  located  on  the  old  Boston  road  and  owned  by 
Colonel  Isaac  Royall,  a  New  Englander  who  had 
become,  also,  a  West  Indian  nabob.  On  the  place 
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he  kept  twenty-seven  slaves  which  he  brought  from 
his  tropical  home,  and  he  built  a  brick  dwelling  on  the 
estate  for  the  slave  quarters. 

The  Mansion  house  was  of  brick  with  three  sides 
sheathed  in  wood.  One  of  the  handsomest  features 
of  interior  decoration  was  in  the  northwest  room  on 
the  second  floor,  the  walls  being  finished  above  the 
wainscoting  with  leather  instead  of  panelling,  on 
which  were  embossed  in  gorgeous  colors,  flowers, 
birds,  pagodas,  and  other  Chinese  figures. 

This  plantation  is  historically  a  venerable  land¬ 
mark.  The  estate  was  confiscated  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  while  Colonel  Royall,  who  was  a  tory,  had  run 
away  to  England,  but  it  was  restored  later.  Madam 
Royall,  did,  however,  entertain  Colonel  John  Stark 
during  the  war,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  soldiers, 
the  New  Hampshire  levies  who  had  pitched  their  tents 
in  Medford,  so  that  this  old  hallway  has  seen  a  good 
many  people  of  note  pass  through  it  in  its  day.  The 
Royall  family  in  this  country  originated  in  William 
Royall  of  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  a  cooper.  His 
son  came  to  Boston  and  pursued  the  same  trade,  and 
his  descendants  prospered.  The  Royall  professor¬ 
ship  of  law  at  Harvard  College  was  founded  by  Isaac 
Royall’s  bounty. 

Once  inside  the  door  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
entrance  hall  attracts  the  eye.  From  whatsoever 
point  the  hall  and  staircase  appear,  a  picture  of  grace¬ 
ful  lines  and  curves  is  imprinted  on  the  mind.  The 
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wooden  Romanesque  arch  has  a  decoration  of  carved 
acanthus  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  simply  grooved 
pilasters  which  rise  from  a  simple  base.  The  ceiling 
portion  of  the  arch  is  grooved  in  both  square  and 
oblong  panels.  The  outside  oi  the  arch  has  a  plainly 
lined  hood  moulding.  At  its  apex  is  a  carving  of 
flowers.  The  wainscot  of  the  hall  and  stairway  is  of 
grooved  panelling,  those  in  the  lower  hall  running 
vertically,  and  those  beside  the  staircase,  lengthwise. 

The  white-newel  post  of  the  balustrade  is  so  con¬ 
voluted  as  to  resemble  a  Chinese  carving,  and  seems 
very  like  a  serpent  design,  while  the  spindles  of  the 
rail  show  the  twisted  pattern  so  indicative  of  the 
Colonial  Period.  The  rail  itself  is  surmounted  by  a 
mahogany  moulding.  There  seems  to  he  an  intent 
to  combine  complicated  Chinese  interior  decoration 
with  Grecian  simplicity,  in  this  hall,  as  in  the  north¬ 
west  chamber. 

Another  rarely  beautiful  Colonial  hall  is  located  in 
Danvers,  Massachusetts,  a  town  noted  for  its  historic 
association.  The  stairway  curves  gracefully  to  the 
second  floor.  It  is  marked  by  extreme  sinq:)licity 
of  treatment.  I  he  mahogany  rail  ends  in  a  sinq^le 
newel,  just  a  delicate  mahogany  spindle.  The  spin¬ 
dles  of  the  rad  are  quiet  in  design,  painted  white,  and 
some  of  them  stand  in  a  curve  around  the  main  post. 
The  side-wall  of  white  panelling  is  surmounted  by  a 
mahogany  rail,  and  decorated  by  a  slightly  raised 
moulding  at  the  top  of  the  base  board.  The  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  feature  of  this  staircase  is  the  raised 
carved  scroll  decorating  the  outer  end  below  each 
stair,  in  a  small  wooden  panel  which  extends  along  the 
wall  a  few  inches  beyond  the  stair.  The  curved  hall 
seat,  having  a  beautiful  Sheraton  hack,  imparts  a 
dignified  finish  to  the  whole. 

The  Salem  hallway  (No.  i)  has  a  remarkably 
fascinating  balustrade.  The  device  of  the  newel 
post  is  extraordinarily  handsome,  and  shows  the 
mental  acuteness  of  the  architect,  who  cleverly  used 
the  balustrade  spindle  motifs  in  construction.  The 
center  is  a  sinq:)le  highly  convoluted  spindle  overlaid 
by  outer  spindles  which  curve  out  near  the  base, 
(which  IS  interesting  in  itself.)  The  mahogany  spin¬ 
dles  of  the  rail  are  divided  into  groups  of  three;  the 
first  is  simply  grooved,  the  second  spindle  curves  out 
m  a  gentle  bulge  like  those  in  the  newel,  and  the  third 
is  convoluted  like  the  center  of  the  newel.  This 
triple  cluster  of  spindles  is  repeated  many  times, 
conveying  a  feeling  of  extremely  high  ornamentation. 
The  top  moulding  of  the  balustrade  and  the  spindles 
are  of  mahogany,  while  the  rail  supporting  them  is 
painted  white,  making  a  rather  unique  appearance. 
The  color  of  the  wood  scheme  in  all  of  these  halls  is 
mahogany  and  white  paint. 

The  wall  at  the  side  of  the  staircase  is  ornamented 
with  narrow  white  panels,  surmounted  by  a  plain 
moulding,  and  above  that  at  the  end  of  each  stair 
is  a  decoration  of  simple  carving.  The  handsome 


rounded  arch  at  the  front  of  the  hall  gives  a  vestibule 
effect.  This  arch  is  supported  by  excellent  Roman 
Doric  columns,  and  has  a  simulated  keystone  carved 
with  a  charmingly  clear  specimen  of  the  acanthus, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  our  plain  dandelion  leaf.  The 
hooded  cornice  with  its  repeated  figure  above  the 
arch,  and  along  the  ceiling  of  the  stairway,  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  and  seemly  for  use  in  a  Colonial  house. 

The  wall  finish  is  made  of  narrow  panelling,  which 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  long  graceful  sweep  of 
plain  white  wainscot  beside  the  staircase.  The 
slanting  ceiling  above  the  double  door  at  the  rear  of 
the  hall  is  in  general  keeping  with  this  interior,  and  an 
interestingly  pure  example  of  its  kind.  The  Chip¬ 
pendale  chair  in  the  front  of  the  hall  shows  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  that  period. 

The  Salem  hall  (No.  2)  exemplifies  the  manner  of 
using  pleasant  broad  landings.  This  hall  is  the  pivot 
of  the  house,  continuing  its  winding  way  through  two 
stories  in  height,  and  connecting  the  open  stair  hall, 
the  approach  to  the  staircase  being  duly  impressive, 
and  the  lower  hall  as  a  whole  an  important  decorative 
feature.  In  both  halls  the  delicate  arches  are  espe¬ 
cially  artistic.  bhe  second  floor  suggests  something 
of  the  same  line  of  treatment  prevailing  in  the  one 
below,  a  little  more  cjuiet  in  tone,  but  not  less  attract¬ 
ive.  The  ample  amount  of  room  given  in  the  hall 
space  above  stairs  is  a  good  idea  for  reproduction 
to-day  in  our  modern  Colonial  houses.  The  twisted 
newel  post  has  a  slight  similarity  to  the  upper  half  of 
the  newel  in  the  Royall  House.  Like  the  other 
Salem  stairway,  the  spindles  are  divided  into  repeti¬ 
tions  of  three  different  models;  in  this  case  all  are 
convoluted,  hut  the  ridge  in  the  convolution  is  close, 
less  close,  least  close.  In  the  upper  hall  the  wainscot¬ 
ing  is  completed  with  a  dainty  repeated  carved  motive 
m  the  moulding.  The  end  of  each  stair  termi¬ 
nates  with  a  depressed  oblong  panel,  and  beneath  it, 
another  similar  oblong  panel,  in  which  is  a  carved 
scroll. 

This  fancy  is  carried  out  in  the  lower  hall,  also.  At 
the  turning  of  the  stairs  in  the  lower  hall,  an  appro¬ 
priate  ornamental  recess  for  vases  has  been  construct¬ 
ed,  and  there  is  another  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  at 
the  right.  Under  the  stairs  is  an  odd  door,  which 
stops  short  ot  the  casing  above  and  below  by  several 
inches.  The  upper  part  of  the  door  is  open,  set  with 
graceful  spindles.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intent  is  to 
keep  enough  light  m  the  hall  from  undue  obstruction. 
At  the  turn  of  the  stairs  into  the  upper  hall  is  built  a 
wall  cabinet  which  resembles  a  miniature  oriel  win¬ 
dow.  There  is  a  wooden  panel  carving  of  chaste 
Colonial  pattern  above  the  large  window  in  the  upper 
hall,  and  the  arch  in  the  same  hall  has  pilasters  at  each 
side  with  carved  Ionic  capitals.  The  chair  in  the 
upper  hall  is  an  Italian  design,  as  is  the  ornate  chair 
seat  in  the  lower  hall,  and  there  are  quaint  and 
interesting  antique  candelabra  in  both  halls. 


By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS 


{Decorated  Title  by  Elisabeth  Hallowell  Saunders) 


Among  the  native  American  arts  which  are 
rapidly  passing  away,  as  more  and  more  the 
Indian  comes  under  the  influence  of'  the 
white  man’s  schooling,  is  pottery  making.  This  is 
an  art  which  has  been  particularly  developed  by  the 
so-called  Pueblo  Indians,  a  general  term  including 
peoples  of  diverse  stock  and  language  inhabiting 
communal  villages  of  stone  and  adobe  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  They  differ  from  the  better- 
known  Plains  Indians — the  red  men  of  romance  and 
the  War  Department — in  being  not  nomadic  but 
dwellers  in  fixed  abodes.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
peaceable  farmer  and  pastoral  folk,  whose  small, 
clay-colored  towns  in  a  land  as  picturesque  as  Egypt 
or  Palestine,  were  established  before  St.  Augustine 
was  founded  or  Jamestown  dreamed  of. 

Some  of  these  communities  have  now  practically 
ceased  to  be  producers  of  pottery;  and  by  none,  in 
the  judgment  of  connoisseurs,  is  the  art  now  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  perfection  of  an  older  day.  Neverthe¬ 
less  at  such  places  as  Acoma,  Sia,  Santa  Clara,  Zuni 
and  the  Hopi  villages,  there  are  good  potters  still 
whose  work  would  be  an  adornment  to  any  cultured 
home;  and  it  is  to  the  decorative  value  of  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  American  work  that  the  present  article  would 
briefly  call  attention.  In  all  cases  the  Indian  potters 
are  women,  creating  graceful,  symmetrical  shapes 
without  the  use  of  a  wheel  or  other  mechanical  help, 
and  laying  on  the  design  with  pigments  of  their  own 
manufacture,  applied  usually  with  a  bit  of  yucca  leaf. 

One  of  the  most  useful  forms  for  home  decoration 
is  the  water  jar,  of  which  several  shapes  are  shown 
in  the  photographic  heading  of  this  article.  The 
large  ones,  with  their  striking  designs  in  red  and 
black  on  a  white  ground,  are  particularly  effective 
as  jardiniers  for  the  veranda  or  a  corner  of  the  liv¬ 
ing-room.  Smaller  forms  make  charming  holders 


for  cut  flowers  in  masses,  for  the  center  of  a  table  or 
for  a  mantel  shelf.  The  decoration  presents  a  variety 
of  interesting  patterns;  sometimes  embodying  crude 
representations  of  animals — as  in  the  Zuni  jar  shown 
in  the  left  hand  photograph;  sometimes  convention¬ 
alized  flower  and  leaf  forms  are  the  groundwork  of 
the  design;  but  more  often  it  consists  of  a  decorative 
arrangement  of  geometrical  figures,  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  meaningless  while  others  are  recognized 
symbols  of  natural  phenomena,  such  as  clouds,  light¬ 
ning,  rain,  the  earth  or  the  heavens.  Always,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  of  the  best  potters  manifests  a  sense 
of  harmony  in  color  and  a  just  balancing  of  the  parts 
of  the  design  that  confess  the  true  artist,  who,  albeit 
ignorant  of  schools,  has  received  under  the  wide 
skies  of  her  desert  home  a  gift  direct  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  Spirit  of  Art  itself.  In  the  work  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Indians  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  valley,  an 
interesting  departure  from  the  usual  types  is  found 
in  a  plain  black  ware  unrelieved  by  any  decoration, 
the  charm  of  the  piece  residing  in  the  outlines  which 
are  often  exceedingly  light  and  graceful.  A  form  of 
Santa  Clara  vase  with  two  slender  necks  is  especially 
characteristic. 

After  finishing  her  large  pieces,  the  Indian  potter 
delights  in  moulding  from  the  odds  and  ends  of  the 
clay,  little  nicknacks  for  the  children.  Such  bits 
are  often  quaint  and  interesting  and  capable  of  being 
put  to  use  in  the  civilized  room — as  for  match  re¬ 
ceivers,  trays  for  sweets,  or  receptacles  for  small 
bunches  of  short-stemmed  flowers. 

In  selecting  Indian  pottery  there  is  great  choice 
even  among  pieces  of  the  same  pueblo’s  ware.  Not 
all  of  it  is  good  art.  As  a  rule,  pieces  that  have  been 
made  for  the  maker’s  own  use  rather  than  for  sale, 
are  the  best  both  as  to  design,  lightness  and  dura¬ 
bility.  The  strength  of  a  well-made  Indian  jar  is 
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quite  equal  to  the  average  product  of  the  white 
man’s  kilns.  We  had  one  serving  on  our  porch  as 
a  jardiniere,  containing  a  flower  pot  in  which  a 
small  araucaria  was  growing.  A  high  wind  blew 
jar,  pot  and  shrub  to  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
rockery,  shattering  the  pot  into  a  hundred  pieces 
and  laying  bare  the  plant’s  roots;  but  the  jar  that 
held  them  suffered  no  damage  except  a  slight  crack 
at  the  rim  where  it  had  struck  a  stone. 

Few  of  the  traders  to  whom  the  Indians  sell  their 
pottery,  have  taste  to  discriminate  between  good  work 
and  bad,  and  the  rule  with  them  seems  to  be  to  pay 
according  to  size,  not  excellence;  while  the  price  paid 
is  so  little  as  to  discourage  good  workmanship.  As 
a  result  much  of  the  ware  brought  to  the  trading 
post  nowadays  is  carelessly  done,  and  the  younger 
women — in  whom  the  hope  of  the  perpetuation  of 
the  art  rests — are  not  troubling  themselves  to  learn 
so  unremunerative  a  craft.  We  have  known  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  to  be  paid  by  traders  for  work  that 
dealers  in  the  cities  would  think  cheap  at  two  or 
three  dollars.  Our  own  experience  has  been  that 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  for  a  jar  holding 
a  couple  of  gallons  is  an  encouraging  return  to 
the  potter,  and  proportionately  less  for  pieces  re¬ 
quiring  less  labor. 

The  transportation  of  the  fragile  ware  to  one’s 
far-off  home  is,  of  course,  the  main  difficulty  to  the 
first  hand  collector  of  Indian  pottery,  and  adds 
materially  to  the  original  cost.  Shipping  by  freight 


in  quantities  large  enough  to  fill  a  barrel  or  large 
crate  is  the  most  economical  way,  and  if  the  packing 
is  done  in  hay  there  is  no  need  for  the  breaking  of  a 
single  piece  though  the  breadth  of  the  continent  is  to 
be  crossed.  We  found  the  expense  of  carriage  of 
twenty  moderate-sized  pieces  from  a  New  Mexico 
pueblo  to  our  own  door  in  Philadelphia,  was  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  the  first  cost  to  us  at  the  pueblo. 
That  is  the  collection  which  cost  us,  say,  ten  dollars 
in  the  Indian  country  stood  us  twenty  dollars  in  our 
rooms  at  home.  Only  collectors  can  know  the 
serenity  that  filled  our  being  as  we  fished  the  last 
piece  from  out  its  straw  nest  and  saw  the  whole  cher¬ 
ished  collection,  uncracked,  marshalled  before  us — a 
collection  which  after  supplying  the  needs  of  our  own 
home,  left  us  with  many  pieces  that  made  unique 
and  useful  gifts  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  extinction  of  so  beautiful  a  native  art  as 
Pueblo  pottery  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  National 
taste.  Scientists  are  filling  museums  with  it;  why 
should  not  the  layman  who  has  a  feeling  for  beauty 
in  his  daily  life,  add  to  his  own  enjoyment  and  the 
encouragement  of  his  red  brethren  by  putting  it  in 
his  living-room  ?  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  save  the 
industry,  for  there  are  a  number  of  good  potters  still 
living;  but  they  are  generally  old  women,  and  unless 
they  are  quickly  given  practical  encouragement  to 
continue  the  making  and  to  teach  their  daughters 
the  secrets  of  the  art,  another  generation  will  know 
it  only  as  something  that  has  been. 


Soil  for  Potting  Plants 


The  gardener  has  more  trouble  in  securing  or 
in  ascertaining  what  is  a  proper  soil  for  use 
in  potting  plants  than  in  any  other  phase  of 
garden  work.  The  general  process  is  to  dig  some 
“  dirt”  from  the  yard,  fill  the  pot,  and  set  the  plant 
in.  The  natural  result  follows — a  plant  without  life. 
A  thrifty  plant — a  thing  of  beauty — can  be  had  for 
the  same  expenditure  of  effort;  only  there  must  be 
the  application  of  a  little  knowledge  of  plant  life. 

Instead  of  setting  the  plant  filled  with  “dirt” 
which  crusts  and  runs  together  after  every  wetting, 
either  from  artificial  application  or  rain  fall,  try  the 
use  of  charcoal  and  vegetable  mold,  or  charcoal, 
vegetable  mold  and  sand.  Fill  the  pot  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  charcoal  and  vegetable  mold,  half-and-half, 
or  else  fill  it  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  mold  and 
sand,  one-third  each. 

If  plants  are  potted  using  either  of  these  soil  com¬ 
binations,  the  results  will  be  most  gratifying,  and,  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  try  to  grow  them 
in  the  usual  way,  will  be  even  startling.  A  vigorous 
growth  of  the  stem  will  be  obtained,  there  will  be  a 
noticeable  richness  in  the  color  of  the  leaves,  and  an 
added  beauty  to  the  flowers,  if  a  flowering  plant. 


The  properties  of  the  charcoal  act  medicinally  on 
the  plants — restores  unhealthy  plants  when  fed  to  the 
roots  on  the  same  principle  as  it  aids  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  when  taken  internally.  Then  again  it  supplies 
a  constant  source  of  carbonic  gas  during  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  natural  decomposition,  thus  yielding  contin¬ 
uously  an  essential  element  of  plant  food. 

While  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  charcoal,  yet  plants  can  be  successfully  grown 
when  potted  in  equal  quantities  of  sand  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  mold.  Where  charcoal  is  used  the  best  is  that 
powdered  from  pine  coal,  the  kind  that  the  country 
blacksmith  uses  in  his  forge,  and  that  is  better  if  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  six  months  or  longer 
before  being  used.  Whether  the  charcoal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  mold  mixture,  or  that  of  charcoal,  sand  and  mold 
is  used,  the  gardener  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  air 
is  given  direct  access  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  and 
consequently  they  are  dried  very  rapidly,  necessitat¬ 
ing  frequent  and  copious  watering.  Do  not  permit 
the  plants  to  suffer  for  lack  of  water;  the  results  will 
amply  repay  careful  attention.  There  is  nothing 
prettier  than  vigorous,  well-developed,  and  well- 
cared-for  potted  plants.  J.  W.  H. 
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The  Small  House  Which  is  Good 

By  rev.  GEORGE  H.  OTTAWAY 


“THE  MANSE” 

A  Gambrel  Roofed  Cottage  at  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
C.  E.  BAROTT,  Architect 
With  McKim,  Mead  &  White 

IT  is  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  I  think,  who  says 
that  our  New  England  ancestors  wanted  a 
Weatherly  roof  for  their  dwellings  and,  being 
a  sea-faring  people,  thought  that  an  inverted  ship 
bottom  as  equally  serviceable  overhead  as  under  foot. 
This  may  not  appeal  to  an  architect  as  the  true  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  the  gambrel  roof.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  roof  thus  designated  does  shed  water 
and  is  simple  and  dignified.  It  has  no  valleys  to  fill 
with  snow,  and  to  leak,  and  it  violates  no  law  of 
dignified  fitness.  That  is  why  “The  Manse”  has 
such  a  roof. 

If  the  builder  could  have  had  his  way  about  it,  he 
would  have  inherited  a  thoroughly  good  old  Colonial 
house  and  then  he  would  have  changed  it  just  enough 
to  add  modern  comforts  without  spoiling  it.  But 
inheriting  houses  is,  to  most  of  us,  like  choosing  grand¬ 
mothers,  desirable,  but  not  always  practicable. 

Buying  such  a  house  in  a  given  locality,  is  often  as 
much  out  of  the  question  as  inheriting.  The  only 
thing  for  the  many  is  to  build. 

To  plan  and  construct  a  house  that  appeals  at  once 
to  a  lover  of  all  that  is  best  in  Colonial  tradition,  and 
to  the  practical  man  who  wants  substantial  comfort 
and  convenience,  was  the  aim  in  designing  this  inex¬ 
pensive  stone  and  shingle  cottage.  The  illustrations 
will  show  that  the  vertical  walls  are  of  field  stone  or 
boulders,  laid  up  at  random,  with  “raked  out”  joints. 
The  house  is  absolutely  free  from  superfluous  orna¬ 
ment,  inside  and  out.  Whatever  of  beauty  it  may  be 
held  to  possess  is  due  to  careful  planning,  interesting 
doors  and  windows  and  choice  hard  woods,  finely 
finished.  The  roof  lines  and  the  big  central  chimney 
of  stone  bespeak  the  typical  “witch  house”  of  New 
England.  The  arrangement  of  rooms,  however,  does 
some  justifiable  violence  to  this  original. 

In  some  respects,  it  could  be  improved  at  additional 
cost,  but  as  it  stands  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  house. 
Some  of  its  merits  will  appeal  to  any  student  of  the 
house  problem  as  worthy  of  note.  It  has  no  back 
door!  The  main  living-rooms  have  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure.  It  is  thoroughly  compact,  and  has  no  waste 
room.  Finally,  it  has  twelve  rooms  of  good  size, 
including  four  interesting  and  serviceable  fireplaces 
and  other  modern  conveniences,  finished  throughout 
in  selected  hard  woods  at  a  cost  that  is  not  prohib¬ 
itory. 


Two  of  these  rooms  have  beamed  and  panelled 
ceilings  and  high  wainscot,  the  wood  being  of  beauti¬ 
ful  grain  and  color.  The  builder  frankly  admits  that 
the  idea  of  the  fine  old  mahogany  stair  trim  was 
stolen  from  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson  who  saw  four 
beautiful  newels  and  a  hand  rail  for  the  stairs  of  his 
Buzzard’s  Bay  house  in  a  fine  old  carved  bed  that  he 
is  said  to  have  picked  up  in  New  Orleans.  When  the 
interior  finish  of  “The  Manse”  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  the  planners  remembered  Mr.  Jefferson’s  stairs, 
and  also  recalled  the  fact  that  the  attic  of  their  rented 
house  held  the  unrestored  remains  of  just  such  a 
carved  mahogany  bed  as  he  had  used.  The  posts 
and  timbers  were  perfect,  the  former  of  exactly  the 
height  required  for  newels,  with  the  framing  points 
properly  spaced.  The  side  and  end  timbers,  four 
by  four  inches,  furnished  most  of  the  hand  rail. 

These  low-post  beds  must  have  been  made,  one 
would  think,  with  the  idea  of  conversion  into  a  stair¬ 
case  in  view! 

Everything  about  this  house  is  strictly  and  con¬ 
sistently  Colonial,  including  the  number  and  size  of 
the  fireplaces,  all  of  which  are  equipped  with  real 
antique.  Colonial  andirons,  fenders,  etc. 

The  lintel,  side  lights  and  brass  knocker  of  the  main 
entrance  formerly  adorned  a  Colonial  house  of  the 
early  day,  and  were  rescued  from  the  junk  pile  before 
they  suffered  harm.  The  fluted  columns  and  carved 
Ionic  capitals  of  the  side  entrance  originally  belonged 
to  the  same  house. 

The  furnishings  of  this  quaint  house  are  in  keeping 
with  its  character.  Nearly  everything  within  its  walls 
has  a  history  and  beauty  of  its  own.  Rugs,  ma¬ 
hogany,  rosewood  and  brasses  are  real  antiques, 
inherited  or  collected  with  great  care  and  with  regard 
to  serviceable  qualities. 

Somewhat  in  detail,  the  noticeable  things  about 
the  house  are  as  follows:  First,  the  absence  of  our 
national  monstrosity  in  architecture,  an  excrescent 
“  piazza,”  placed  somewhere  near  the  street  where  it 
could  not  possibly  be  of  any  use  to  a  self-respecting 
family!  Instead,  a  small  porch,  under  the  main  roof 
covers  the  front  entrance.  The  vestibule  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  that  it  has  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
doors  and  this  introduces  the  caller  to  either  the  recep¬ 
tion  room,  or  to  the  hospitable  living-room,  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  dictate.  Thus  the  family  circle  and  its 
guests  around  the  glowing  fire  of  logs  is  not  disturbed 
of  a  winter  evening,  when  the  old-fashioned  knocker 
echoes  its  summons.  This  vestibule  has  a  high 
panelled  wainscot  in  natural  red  oak,  a  wood,  by  the 
way,  which  takes  on  a  beautiful  soft  brown  color 
when  treated  with  oil  to  darken  it,  properly  filled, 
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rubbed  down  in  wax,  and  finally  given  a  little 
time  to  mellow  its  tone.  Above  this  is  a  soft  green 
burlap. 

The  same  wood  and  fabric  are  found  in  the  living- 
room.  Here  the  beamed  and  panelled  ceiling  and  the 
great  fireplace  in  stone  are  the  principal  features. 

Opening  out  of  this  on  the  north  side  is  the  recep¬ 
tion-room,  trimmed  in  white  bird’s-eye  maple,  wax 
finished,  with  walls  of  plain  soft  green  ingrain  paper, 
a  shade  lighter  than  the  burlaps  of  the  living-room 
and  vestibule. 

On  the  other  side  with  south  and  wxst  exposure, 
is  the  dining-room  with  walls  and  beamed  ceiling 
panelled  in  natural  cherry,  dark  with  age.  Between 
wainscot  and  ceiling  the  walls  are  in  old  blue  burlap. 
A  fine  old  Empire  sideboard,  a  tall  grandfather’s 
clock  with  mahogany  chairs  and  table  of  the  same 
period  are  among  its  attractive  furnishings.  Its 
ample  fireplace  occupies  a  corner,  (a  most  desira¬ 
ble  feature  in  a  dining-room,)  and  is  faced  with 
yellow  brick  of  Roman  shape.  All  these  rooms 
have  some  of  their  windows  on  either  the  south  or 
the  east. 

The  butler’s  pantry  and  kitchen  are  ample  in 
size,  panelled  in  butternut,  with  built-in  cupboards 
and  cabinets  of  the  same  material.  Above  the  wains¬ 
cot,  the  walls  are  finished  in  a  varnished  paper  of  a 
simple  tile  pattern. 

I'he  second  floor  consists  of  a  hath  and  four  bed¬ 
rooms,  all  of  good  size,  and  one  of  them,  as  illus¬ 
trated,  of  more  than  average  dimensions  and  beauty. 
It  includes  a  generous  fireplace,  according  to  the  idea 
of  the  planners  that  no  home  should  have  less  than  one 
sleeping-room  with  all  the  good  ventilation  and  cheer 
that  can  be  had.  Most  houses  are  planned  for  the 
normal  conditions  of  every-dav  life,  with  sickness 
left  out  of  view.  The  days  of  illness  or  convales- 
cense  are  long,  at  best,  and  the  night  watches  are 
none  too  short,  if  brightened  by  the  fire-light’s  gentle 
glow. 

The  owner’s  “den,”  a  bedroom  of  ample  size  with 
closet,  a  storeroom  and  tank  room  for  rain  water 
occupy  the  third  floor. 

Floors  throughout  the  house  are  either  red  birch 
or  red  oak,  according  to  standing  finish,  all  natural 
color,  filled  and  waxed.  The  open  plumbing  is  of 
the  best,  hut  confined  to  kitchen,  pantry,  toilets  and 
hath,  lines  being  as  short  as  possible.  The  heating 
is  a  combination  of  hot  water  and  hot  air,  giving 
excellent  results. 

The  architect  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  owner  and 
made  no  charge  for  his  services. 

Linen,  china  and  silver  are  of  such  variable  and 
well  known  cost  that  they  have  not  been  included 
in  the  following  list.  The  absolute  necessities  in  that 
line  could  be  included  in  the  table  of  cost  by  cutting 
down  other  items.  Books  and  pictures  are  also 
omitted,  for  obvious  reasons. 


Cost  of  “The  Manse”: 


Excavation  and  mason  work, . $2000  oo 

Rough  lumber, .  1200  00 

Carpenter  work, .  1:500  00 

Interior  trim, .  goo  00 

Interior  finishing  and  decorating, .  460  00 

Hardware, .  150  00 

Plumbing, .  325  00 

Heating, .  400  00 

Wiring  and  electric  fixtures, .  ^5  00 

Staining  and  painting, .  200  00 

Lot  and  grounds, .  1000  00 

- ^8020  00 


If  a  price  were  placed  on  furnishings,  it  would  be 
fair  to  rate  them  at  the  cost  of  excellent  copies,  or 
substitutes,  which  could  he  bought  as  follows: 
Vestibule  : 


l^ug, . . .  . 

Umbrella  jar. 
Chair, . 


Ltving-room  : 


10  00 
5  00 
5  00 


20  00 


. 

Andirons  and  fender,. 

Mantel  brasses, . 

Chairs  and  sofa, . 

Tables, . 

Pall  clock, . 


Dining-room  : 


$  125  00 
25  00 
15  00 
175  00 
50  00 
100  00 

- $  490  00 


Kug...... . 

Empire  sideboard, 

fable, . 

Ten  chairs, . 

Andirons, . 

Pall  clock, . 


Reception-room  : 

Rugs, . 

Cabinet, . 

Sofa  and  chairs, . 

Table, . 

Butler’s  Pantry  and  Kitchen: 

Refrigerator  and  utensils . 

Two  chairs, . 


Upper  Hall: 

Rug  and  seat, . 

Mirror,  carved  frame, . 

P'ouR  Bedrooms: 

Pour  rugs, . 

Eour  beds  and  bureaus, . 

Chairs, . 

Andirons  and  fenders, . 

Desk,  mirrors,  etc., . 

Bedroom,  Third  P'loor: 

•^ug, . 

Single  bed, . 

Alirror,  chairs,  etc., . 

Den: 

Andirons  and  fender, . 

Desk  and  chairs, . 

Divan, . 


40  00 
125  00 
50  00 
75  00 
12  00 
50  00 

- $  352  00 


150  00 
25  00 
150  00 
35  00 

- $  360  00 


50  00 
2  00 

- $  52  00 

35  00 
20  00 

- $  55  00 

100  00 
300  00 
45  00 
18  00 
50  00 

- $  513  00 


12  00 
15  00 
1 5  00 

- $  42  00 

10  00 
40  00 
20  00 

- $  70  00 


1  otal. 


$1954  00 
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Second  Floor  Plan 


Third  Floor  Plan 


ONE  OF  THE  BEDROOMS 
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THE  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  HALL  OR  LIVING-ROOM 


THE  FIREPLACE,  WITH  CRANE,  IN  THE  DINING-ROOM 


THE  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  DEN,  THIRD  FLOOR  ONE  VIEW  OF  THE  DINING-ROOM 
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Artistic  Curtains  for  the  Home 

By  MIRA  BURR  EDSON 


Although  so  much  is  written  about  sten¬ 
ciling,  and  women  all  over  the  land  are 
using  this  means  of  making  the  home  indi¬ 
vidual  and  beautiful,  it  is  a  fact,  even  those  who  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  process  have  not  by 
any  means  exhausted,  nor  even  fully  grasped  its 
possibilities. 

For  giving  the  “  individual  touch,”  in  bordering 
sash  curtains  and  the  like,  it  is  extremely  valuable 
and  the  means  simple,  and  this  so  iar  has  been  its 
chief  usefulness. 

But  more  serious  designs  carried  out  in  stenciling 
can  well  reward  any  thought  or  time  spent  upon 
them.  Curtains  or  wall-hangings,  stenciled,  are 
extremely  effective  in  furnishing,  serving  as  portieres, 
or  they  may  be  hung  upon  a  bare  space  ot  wall. 

It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  various  parts  of 
the  design  should  be  in 
keeping  with  one  domi¬ 
nating  motif  throughout 
and  the  color  while  va¬ 
ried,  harmonious.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  it 
can  do,  as  we  know, 
much  toward  giving  a 
room  the  necessary 
sense  of  completeness 
and  comfort. 

The  illustrations  here 
shown  were  made  by  a 
class  in  design  during  the 
second  year  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  material  was 
chosen,  the  stencil  cut  and 
applied,  in  every  case  by 
the  designer  of  the  cur¬ 
tain. 

These  curtains  have 
each  a  “  field,”  a  broad 
lower  border,  one  of  me¬ 
dium  width  above  and  a 
small  border  enclosing 
the  whole.  Each  one  of 
these  is  planned  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  complete 
design.  Material  is  an 
important  factor  affecting 
greatly  the  finished  de¬ 
sign.  A  fine  quality  will 
generally  give  a  richer 
appearance  than  a 
coarser  and  cheaper 


fabric,  but  success  is  not  by  any  means  a  matter  of 
expensive  stuffs.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  getting 
exactly  the  right  material  and  color  for  the  place  and 
use  and  to  put  upon  this  the  design  which  can  become 
a  part  of  the  material,  suiting  itself  to  texture  and 
tone.  Thus  the  finished  piece  may  lend  itself  to  the 
color  scheme  of  the  room,  and  become  an  integral 
part  of  it. 

Designing  for  a  stencil  requires  practice.  Simple 
patterns  are  comparatively  easy,  and  this  lures  one 
on.  Most  of  that  we  see  is  of  a  flat  spotting  of 
units,  relying  for  variety  largely  upon  the  color. 
But  great  skill  is  possible  with  the  stencil,  balancing 
part  with  part.  Involved  and  intricate  patterns  may 
be  made  or  patterns  in  two  planes,  using  more  than 
one  stencil.  Delightful  are  the  effects  gained  by 

the  Japanese  in  which 
tone  is  secured,  as  in  illus¬ 
tration  by  different  treat¬ 
ments  of  line  and  space. 
The  ground  is  sometimes 
given  the  force  of  color, 
or  the  figure  produced 
here  by  full  color,  there, 
by  dots  or  lines,  ground 
and  color  playing  one 
against  the  other,  and 
giving  an  impression  of 
many  colors  by  means 
of  one. 

In  the  stencils  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  a  and  b  are 
intended  to  be  used 
together  as  a  border  de¬ 
sign.  The  small  hexagon 
all  -over  shown,  makes 
a  center,  its  quietness 
giving  emphasis  to  the 
ornamental  border. 

A  pleasing  geometric 
design  is  carried  out  in  a 
soft  blue,  not  very  dark, 
upon  a  creamy,  light- 
textured  canvas.  Its 
careful  correspondence  of 
parts,  evenly  covering 
the  surface,  makes  it  a 
satisfactory  accessory. 

Another  pattern  shows 
abstract  curves  which 
mass  themselves  strongly 
with  distance  and  run 
into  a  pleasing  intricacy 
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ir.  DESIGN  FOR  STENCIL  HY  CLIFFORD  MELONFY  III.  A  BEAUTIFUL  CLOSE  DESIGN 


at  nearer  view.  Carried  out  in  browns  it  could  by 
its  quiet,  rich  tone,  take  its  place  in  any  room. 

Fig.  4,  a  rose  design  with 
trellis  suggestion,  was  sten¬ 
ciled  upon  a  fine,  sell-col¬ 
ored  burlap,  the  trellis  lines 
pleasantly  breaking  the  stir- 
iace  upon  which  the  roses 
fell  in  delicate  tones  of  red. 

I'he  upper  border,  fine  and 
hold,  appears  in  the  group 
of  stencils,  but  is  not  easily 
seen  in  the  close  lolds  when 
the  curtain  is  hung.  Fhe 
lower  border  is  a  geometric 
rendering  of  the  forms  used 
and  the  narrow  leaf-border 
surrounds  all. 

Other  patterns  are  also 
to  be  found  among  the 
wall-stencils,  applied 
for  instance  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  voile.  The  colors, 
though  varied,  may  he  rich 
yet  soft  tones  of  old 
pink,  violet  and  delicate 
greens.  With  the  transpar¬ 
ent  ground  the  result  is 
almost  a  fairy-land  of 
color.  Again  the  pattern 
is  stenciled  flat  in  one 
color  and  the  pattern 


applied.  The  foundation  material  is  in  this  case 
a  billiard-cloth  green.  Exposure  had  induced  a 

golden  tone  over  it  which 
greatly  added  to  its  charm. 
The  design  was  stenciled 
in  buffi  and  blues  with  a 
result  that  was  both  rich 
and  quiet. 

When  the  possibilities  of 
the  stencil  are  realized  and 
further  progress  desired  the 
first  necessity  is,  of  course, 
a  training  in  design  as 
a  basis  unless  one  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have 
already  had  this. 

Then,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
study  of  Japanese  stencil 
patterns  for  technique,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  study  of 
our  native  flora  with  the 
conventionalizing  of  it  for 
decorative  uses.  All  the 
familiar  flowers  will  then 
more  and  more  bewitch- 
ingly  entice  and  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  constructive 
design. 

The  simple  window 
drapery  of  white  cheese 
cloth  shows  a  stenciled 
design  which  any  amateur 
can  easily  follow. 


IV.  ROSE  DESIGN  STENCILED  CURTAINS  PROP¬ 
ERLY  MADE  AND  HUNG 


Rugs  for  the  House 

By  H.  JAMES  JOHNSTON 


JAMES  ORRICK,  Royal  Institute,  offers  excel¬ 
lent  advice,  when  in  writing  of  color  in  the 
decoration  of  rooms,  he  says,  “Whatever 
scheme  of  color  you  may  choose  for  a  room,  be  a 
musician  and  keep  to  your  key.  Remember  too,  that 
when  you  have  a  collection  of  beautiful  rich  tones  in 
a  patterned  floor  covering,  you  should  not  use  a 
patterned  cover  for  the  table.  ”  He  might  well  have 
gone  further  and  barred  also  figured  draperies  and 
furniture  covers. 

It  is  sadly  apparent  in  many  otherwise  well- 
schemed  houses,  that  far  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  selection  of  color  and  design  of  the  rugs  as 
appropriate  to  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  room 
evinced  in  the  woodwork,  wall  treatment  and  general 
furnishing. 

Unfortunately  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  an  Oriental 
rug  may  by  its  own  intrinsic  value  (and  alas,  too  often 
money  value  is  meant)  be  forced  into  the  picture 
regardless  of  its  fitness  in  color  or  design.  Erom 
such  incongruities,  result  rooms  which  are  restless 
and  uninviting. 

That  the  floor  covering  is  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  in  building  up  a  decorative  scheme,  is  a  fixed 
fact,  which  the  erratic  departure  from  the  beaten  path 
exhibited  in  certain  phases  of  Fart  moderne,  have 
served  only  to  accentuate. 

The  floor  covering  should  be  either  rich  and 
dark,  or  delicate  and  soft  in  tone  as  the  wall  and 
general  scheme  may  demand,  but  it  must  in  any  case, 
be  unobtrusive  and  also  serve  to  bold  together  the 
various  color  notes  of  the  room. 

Where  walls  and  draperies  are,  as  Mr.  Orrick  says, 
“patterned,”  by  selecting  a  rug  of  two  or  three  tones 
of  a  single  color,  balance  and  firmness  in  tbe  finished 
scheme  will  be  established. 

In  America  to-day  are  manufactured  rugs  which 
in  quality,  durability  and  fine  color  are  unsurpassed 


by  any  of  foreign  weave.  The  close  weave  and  deep 
pile  of  these  rugs  ensures  them  the  life  of  an  Oriental 
hand-woven  rug  and  the  prices  asked  for  these 
domestic  rugs  make  it  possible  for  people  of  small 
means  to  use  them  in  their  homes.  The  cost  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  of  the  rug.  The 
price  of  the  nine  by  twelve  size  is  ^50.00. 

The  reproductions  of  the  old  Oriental  rugs  made  by 
the  manufacturers  are  well-toned  and  harmonious. 
The  camel’s-hair,  which  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  these,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  rich  though  soft  Oriental  colors  in 
the  figure  contrast  agreeably  with  the  shaded  neutral 
tan  of  the  background. 

The  greatest  care  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  ru'gs,  only  experienced  workmen  being  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  fabric  itself  is  made  from  wools  care¬ 
fully  selected. 

Hall  runners  come  in  widths  of  two  feet  three 
inches  to  three  feet  and  in  lengths  of  nine,  twelve 
and  fifteen  feet.  These  may,  like  the  other  rugs 
referred  to,  be  furnished  to  order  in  almost  any 
desired  width  or  length,  and  only  a  short  time  is 
required  for  putting  through  a  special  order. 

The  last  decade  or  two  has  seen  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  manifesting  itself  all  along  the  line  in  domestic 
floor  coverings.  Fortunately  (though  slowly)  the 
large  floral  designs  done  in  glaring  colors  are  being 
replaced  by  small  or  conventional  patterns  of  subdued 
or  neutral  tones. 

Wilton  velvet  carpets  make  a  most  satisfactory 
floor  covering  and  a  specially  fine  make  of  Wilton  rug 
is  offered  by  one  factory.  In  nine  by  twelve  size  they 
cost  ^52.50.  They  show  the  close  all-over  patterns 
as  well  as  larger  conventional  designs  and  a  wide 
range  of  colors  which  make  them  adaptable  to  any 
scheme  of  decoration  in  which  such  floor  coverings 
would  be  regarded  as  appropriate. 
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are  appropriate  and  serve  well 
to  complete  the  composition 
of  such  rooms. 

For  rooms  fitted  with  Crafts¬ 
man  or  mission  furniture,  there 
are  rugs  made  in  two  or  three 
tones,  which  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  bungalow  rugs. 
These  are  of  close  though 
coarse  weave  and  are  quite 
heavy,  lying  well  on  the  floor. 
While  the  general  effect  of 
these  rugs  is  dark,  the  lighter 
portion  forms  the  center,  with 
stripes  in  the  darker  shade  out¬ 
lining  the  border  of  medium 
tone.  In  rich  dull  blue, 
brown,  and  mulberry  shades 
these  are  particularly  good. 
In  size  nine  by  twelve  they 
sell  for  ^36.50,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  any  size  made  to 
order  at  $^.00  a  square  yard. 

There  are  some  who  still 
hold  to  the  old-fashioned  pref¬ 
erence  for  carpeted  floors.  A 
good  compromise  for  them  is 
found  in  the  Wilton  plain 
colored  filling. 
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Another  beautiful  rug 
shows  against  a  deep  ivory 
background,  the  small  palm 
pattern  in  dull  red,  old  blue 
and  black.  The  border  is  a 
close  mosaic  which  is  very 
effective. 

There  are  also  Brussels  rugs 
made  in  America  which  give 
excellent  service  and  by  care¬ 
ful  selection  one  may  find 
designs  and  colors  which  are 
attractive.  These  rugs  retail 
for  something  less  than  $30.00 
in  the  nine  by  twelve  size, 
proportionate  values  for  vary¬ 
ing  sizes. 

A  revival  of  the  old-fashioned 
rag  rug  has  apparently  come 
to  stay.  They  are  now  woven 
in  soft  pastel  colors  as  well  as 
in  the  old-fashioned  blue  and 
white  and  hit-and-miss  mix¬ 
tures.  These  rugs  are  not 
expensive  and  wear  well. 

In  country  house  bedrooms 
or  where  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  room  is 
Colonial  simplicity,  rag  rugs 
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A  HOUSE  OF  SIX  ROOMS  FURNISHED  FOR  $1,500. 


PART  I.  THE  LIVING-ROOM 

BY  A  DECORATOR 


IT  is  not  intended  in  these  papers  to  deal  with 
the  work  of  great  firms  of  decorators  of  wide 
repute  whose  ideas  find  expression  in  the  modern 
and  magnificent  hotels,  and  the  costly  mansions  of  the 
plutocrat,  but  rather  with  that  of  the  small  decorator, 
the  clever  artistic  men  and  women  in  this  profession 
to-day,  who  are  prepared  to  capably  solve  for  the 
perplexed  house-owner  the  difficulties  of  color  com¬ 
bination  and  design. 

A  time  was  when  there  were  only  two  classes  of 
clients  who  employed  the  decorator’s  aid.  First,  the 
man  of  large  income  who,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  his  architects,  sought  the  decorator  of  national 
reputation  and  turned  his  home  over  to  be  finished 
completely  for  a  specified  sum.  To  this  man — or  his 
architects — were  submitted  the  water-color  drawings 
and  estimates;  these  were  or  were  not  adhered  to  in 
the  completed  house,  which  was  accordingly  satis¬ 
factory  or  otherwise. 

The  second  class  of  clients  were  those  who  had 
ideas  of  their  own  which  they  wished  embodied  in  the 
finished  and  furnished  house.  When  these  turned 
to  a  decorator  it  was  with  the  intention  of  placing 
before  him  their  own  suggestions,  asking  of  him 
estimates  for  the  furnishing  along  the  lines  they 
indicated. 

“We  wish  our  home  entirely  characteristic,”  they 
would  tell  him,  but  in  sifting  the  matter  he  often  found 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Jones’  Tudor  library,  or  Mrs. 
Smith’s  Louis  Quinze  drawing-room,  or  a  Craftsman 
hall  seen  in  a  recent  magazine,  from  which  the  char¬ 
acteristic  inspiration  had  been  drawn,  and  which  his 
possible  clients  wished  embodied  in  a  modified 
Colonial  cottage. 

The  sincere  and  painstaking  decorator  endeavored 
to  turn  the  chaotic  ideas  of  his  clients  into  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  necessity  of  consistency  and  suitability — - 
in  the  scheme  chosen — to  the  house  in  question.  In 
this  he  was  more  or  less  successful,  usually  less. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  turning  of  the  tide.  The 
successful  efforts  of  trained  minds,  as  evinced 
through  the  practical  medium  of  homelike  houses  of 
modest  cost,  furnished  by  the  professional  decorator. 


together  with  the  strong  effort  made  by  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  decorative  magazine  to  place  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  properly,  have  brought  to  the  amateur 
a  full  comprehension  of  how  little  they  really  know, 
and  as  a  result  they  turn  more  freely  to  the  specialist. 

There  still  exists,  unfortunately,  a  deeply-rooted 
idea  in  the  minds  of  many  people  that  to  consult  a 
professional  decorator  means  throwing  economies  to 
the  wind  and  going  in  for  reckless  extravagance, 
whereas  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Frequently  the  decorator  consulted  has  knowledge 
of  where  certain  pieces  of  furniture  well  suited  to  the 
house  in  hand  may  be  found  at  unusually  low  prices. 
The  conscientious  man  will  give  his  client  the  benefit 
of  this.  Here  it  must  be  understood  we  are  referring 
to  the  small  decorator  who  works  largely  on  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  This  means  that  the  commission  is  paid 
by  the  shops  on  the  goods  purchased,  while  the  prices 
the  decorator  charges  the  client  for  these  goods  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  asked  in  the  retail  shops. 

If  the  goods  are  purchased  through  the  decorator 
no  charge  is  made  to  the  client  for  his  color  scheme. 
If,  however,  the  scheme  only  is  furnished,  the  client 
making  his  own  purchases,  a  fixed  charge  is  made 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  estimated  cost. 

Many  decorators  prefer  to  receive  suggestions  from 
their  clients  outlining  their  personal  preference  for 
color  and  general  design  of  furniture.  In  a  modified 
way  these  may  often  be  followed,  evolving  a  scheme 
which  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  owner  of  the  house. 

The  householder  who  is  unable  in  his  own  locality 
to  obtain  ideas  and  see  materials  for  house  furnishing 
and  decorating  can  through  correspondence  with 
such  decorators,  or  the  decorative  departments  of 
large  city  shops,  obtain  information  and  assistance 
which  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  him. 

For  the  benefit  and  enlightenment  of  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  we  will  endeavor  in  this  article  to  set  forth 
fully  the  mode  of  procedure  when  the  matter  has  been 
broached  to  the  decorator. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  man  of  moderate 
means  who  has  built  a  house  costing  from  ^5,000  to 
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^6,000  in  a  small  Western  town.  He  wisely  .accepted 
his  architect’s  suggestion  for  exterior  design  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  floor  plan.  The  architect 
in  turn  has  asked  for  and  modified  the  owner’s  ideas 
to  his  satisfaction  and  the  house  stands  ready,  await¬ 
ing  only  the  life  its  occupants  will  supply. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  floor  plans  of  this  house 
and  such  information  as  is  necessary  for  a  complete 
understanding  of  them,  the  decorator  will  supply  a 
color  scheme  for  the  whole,  submitting  samples  and 
cuts  of  the  various  materials  and  furniture.  An  esti¬ 
mate  of  cost  will  he  made  if  the  client  desires,  or  the 
prices  of  the  various  goods  will  he  submitted,  allowing 
the  owner  to  make  his  own  estimates. 

He  learns  the  house  is  vernacular  in  type,  a  small 
vestibule  giving  directly  into  the  living-room.  The 
plans  show  this  room  to  be  eighteen  feet  by  twenty- 
two  feet.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  is  ten  and  one- 
half  feet,  exposure  southwestern,  detail  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  woodwork  simple  to  plainness.  Oak  is  the  wood 
used  and  it  has  been  stained  gray-brown,  a  sample 
piece  of  which  is  sent  to  the  decorator. 

The  floor  of  hard  wood  is  stained  a  browner  tone 
than  the  woodwork  and  is  polished.  There  are  four 
casement  windows  and  one  French  window,  and  a 
large  open  fireplace  directly  opposite  the  front  door. 
Over  this  is  a  low  mantel  shelf  like  the  woodwork  of 
the  room.  The  facing  about  the  fireplace  and  the 
hearth  is  of  dull  yellow  brick. 

There  is  no  cornice  used  in  the  room,  therefore  the 
decorator’s  scheme  includes  a  frieze  eighteen  inches 
in  width.  The  frieze  chosen  shows  green  trees  effec¬ 
tively  drawn  against  a  tan-colored  background.  It  is 
set  at  the  ceiling  line.  The  price  of  this  frieze  is  ^1.25 
a  roll  of  eight  yards.  The  lower  wall  he  determines 
to  cover  with  a  two-toned  paper  in  the  same  shade  of 
tan  with  fine  waving  brown  lines  upon  it.  This  paper 
he  tells  his  client  makes  an  excellent  background  for 
pictures  and  plaster  pieces,  and  is  very  inexpensive 
costing  but  forty  cents  a  single  roll.  The  picture  rail 
is  set  at  the  joining  of  the  frieze  and  side  wall  and  is,  of 
course,  of  oak  finished  like  the  woodwork  of  the  room. 

The  samples  of  wall-paper  and  frieze,  together 
with  draperies,  submitted  to  the  client,  show  him 
that  they  have  been  selected  with  a  view  of  harmoniz¬ 
ing  with  the  woodwork. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  choice  of  floor  cover¬ 
ing  or  rugs.  As  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
on  this  room  is  limited,  the  decorator  decides  upon 
the  purchase  of  a  rug  in  stock  size,  nine  by  twelve, 
placed  directly  before  the  hearth.  This  rug  will  cost 
^50.00.  It  is  of  Oriental  design  and  an  excellent 
reproduction,  showing  a  self-colored  ground  and  the 
soft  dull  tones  in  the  figures  and  border  seen  in  tbe 
finest  Oriental  camel’s-hair.  In  addition  a  runner  of 
this  pattern  three  by  twelve,  costing  ^22.50,  will  be 
used  across  the  end  of  the  room  opening  into  the 
dining-room. 


Directly  in  front  of  the  window  seat  on  the  west 
side  of  the  room,  a  black  fur  rug  is  to  be  thrown. 
This  rug  is  made  from  two  of  the  Japanese  goat  skins 
which  have  been  sewed  together,  the  joining  being 
imperceptible.  The  cost  is  $6.00  for  the  two  rugs. 

The  suggestion  for  the  treatment  of  the  casement 
and  French  windows  was  accompanied  by  a  little 
sketch  and  diagram  showing  how  the  curtains  should 
be  made  and  hung.  Ecru  Arabian  net  108  inches 
wide  and  priced  at  ninety  cents  a  yard  was  the  material 
submitted  for  the  curtains  next  the  glass.  These  for 
the  casement  windows  were  to  be  finished  at  the  sill 
line  with  a  three  inch  hem  and  run  by  a  casing  at  the 
top  (without  heading)  on  one-quarter  inch  brass  rods, 
tbe  edges  both  front  and  back  of  these  curtains  to  be 
finished  with  a  linen  tape  braid  costing  eight  cents  a 
yard,  the  same  color  as  the  net. 

The  drawing  show^ed  a  second  set  of  rods  supported 
by  two  and  one-half  inch  brackets  from  which  hung 
curtains  of  thin  crinkled  silk  of  the  same  shade  of 
green  as  the  trees  of  the  frieze. 

It  was  explained  that  with  curtains,  woodwork,  and 
side  wall  covering  in  hand,  the  rugs  were  chosen, 
bearing  well  in  mind  the  yellow  color  of  the  brick  in 
the  mantel.  A  lighter  shade  of  this  color  was  re¬ 
peated  in  the  ceiling  tint.  Cuts  of  the  fixtures  for  this 
room  were  forwarded  to  the  decorator  and  found  to 
agree  well  with  the  general  composition  of  the  room. 
These  were  of  simple  design  and  of  brass  given  the 
old  smoked  finish. 

With  these  suggestions  approved  and  accepted, 
the  goods  were  shipped  to  the  client  that  the  paper 
might  be  hung  and  the  curtains  made.  The  next 
important  consideration  was  the  selection  of  the  fur¬ 
niture.  The  size  of  the  room  required  pieces  heavy 
in  form  and  construction,  but  as  furniture  of  this  kind 
is  expensive,  only  a  few  such  pieces  could  be  afforded. 
A  davenport  costing  $g^.oo  was  purchased,  this  to  be 
set  at  right  angles  with  the  fireplace.  An  upholstered 
chair  on  similar  lines  to  the  davenport  cost  ^45.00.  A 
brown  oak  table  and  two  straight  chairs  of  oak,  a 
McKinley  arm  chair  with  loose  cushions,  and  two 
willow  chairs  also  with  cushions,  completed  the 
furniture. 

A  long  window  seat  placed  directly  under  the 
west  window  was  to  be  upholstered  in  dull  green 
upholsterers’  velveteen,  the  price  being  ;^2. 10  a  yard 
and  tbe  width  fifty  inches.  This  material  gives 
excellent  wear  and  holds  its  color  well;  the  door 
curtain  into  the  dining-room  to  be  of  the  same 
material.  A  tapestry  fabric  costing  ^2.50  a  yard  and 
fifty  inches  wide  was  used  to  upholster  the  daven¬ 
port  and  chair.  This  tapestry  showed  a  foliage 
pattern  in  greens  and  tans,  corresponding  well  with 
the  colors  and  design  in  the  frieze. 

At  either  side  of  the  wide,  low  mantel  shelf,  flush 
with  the  extending  chimney  breast,  the  decorator 
{Conti}tned  on  page  II,  Advertising  Section.) 
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Typical  Lighting  Fixtures  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 

l^Y  ELIZABETH  FOSTER 


The  installation  of  artistic  and  appropri¬ 
ate  lighting  fixtures  is  a  matter  which 
should  receive  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  every  house  builder.  In  many  instan¬ 
ces,  the  lighting  fixtures  are  looked  upon  as  a 
minor  detail.  These,  having  been  left  until  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  house  is  finished  and  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy,  are  often  selected  hastily  and  without  due 
consideration  as  to  their  suitability. 

One  should,  before  selecting  their  fixtures,  have 
in  mind  a  general  idea  of  the  style  of  furnishing 
they  will  employ,  as  lighting  fixtures,  especially  those 
designed  for  electricity,  are  made  adaptable  to  all 
periods.  There  are  also  those  which  will  add 
character  and  be  suitable  for  rooms  where  no  par¬ 
ticular  style  is  carried  out.  Fixtures  for  such 
interiors  should  be  very  simple  in  design  and  free 
from  the  superfluous  ornamentation  that  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  many  of  the  houses  that  are  for 
rent.  The  first  of  importance  are  the  placing  and 
distribution  of  light. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lights  are 
placed  out  of  line  of  vision  in  order  to  avoid  the 
direct  rays  as  much  as  possible.  The  glare  of  the 
incandescent  electric  light  may  be  softened  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  use  of  the  frosted  bulbs 
The  most  essential  room 
in  the  house  to  be  evenly 
lighted  is  undoubtedly  the 
living-room.  Here  the  light 
should  come  from  several 
producing  a  soft 


sources. 


illustrated  is  of  good,  simple  design,  and  sells 
for  $20.00.  The  finish  of  the  metal  is  called 
by  tbe  trade  “  smoked  old  brass,”  the  effect 
being  very  similar  to  old  bronze.  There  are 
also  side  brackets  designed  to  go  with  the  central 
fixtures  at  $6.00  each.  For  high  ceilinged  living- 
rooms  the  central  fixture  is  often  lowered  by 
means  of  a  chain. 

For  dining-rooms  a  brilliant  illumination  is  not 
necessary,  and  therefore  the  hanging  shades  are 
most  desirable,  as  these  throw  the  light  down  over 
the  table  where  it  is  most  needed.  A  good  effect 
may  be  obtained  if  there  is  a  mantel  in  tbe  room 
by  placing  a  candelabra  at  either  end  of  the  shelf, 
these  being  designed  for  either  gas  or  electricity, 
or  both. 

Where  the  craftsman  idea  is  carried  out  in  the 
decorations  and  furnishings,  a  newel  post  light 
similar  to  the  illustration,  will  be  found  to  add 
greatly  to  the  completed  effect.  The  hanging 
lanterns  of  brass  or  wrought  Iron  with  panels  of 
amber-tinted  antique  glass  are  also  much  in  vogue. 

The  fixtures  designed,  using  hammered  copper 
for  the  metal  trimmings,  and  mica  in  place  of 

glass,  are  very  beautiful.  The  amber  mica 
throws  a  particularly  soft  and  beautiful  light. 

In  many  instances  gas  and 
electricity  are  both  installed 
for  lighting  purposes,  and 
tbe  combination  fixture  is 
used  in  the  majority  of  such 
cases.  If,  when  the  house 


HANGING 


SHADE  FOR  STRAIGHT  ELECTRIC 


diffusion  of  light  most  rest¬ 
ful  to  the  eyes.  The  side 
lights  are  a  very  important 
and  decorative  feature  and 
the  portable  gas  or  electric 
table  light  for  reading  or 
close  work  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable. 

For  low  ceilinged  living- 
-  rooms  there  are  fixtures 

Combination  Light  Showing  designed  tO  set  close  tO 
Emergency  Gas  Tip  the  ceiling.  The  one 

The  sketches  and  photographs  used  in  this  article  were  furnished  by  the 
Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Philadelphia;  The  Enos  Co.,  New  York,  and  The  Crafts¬ 
man  Workshop,  New  York. 


is  being  wired  and  piped, 
the  lighting  question  is 
given  due  consideration,  a 
great  deal  of  expense  will 
be  saved,  and  much  added 
to  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
interior,  by  distributing  the 
lights  so  as  to  enable  the 
use  of  straight  electric  for 
some  and  straight  gas  for 
others  rather  than  the  com¬ 
bination.  A  good  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  use  the  electric  for 
the  central  illumination  and 
gas  for  the  side  lights.  This  arrangement  could  be 


A  Side  Light  for 
Electricity 
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I.  Colonial  electrolier.  2.  Colonial  wall  bracket.  3.  For  a  low  ceilinged  living-room.  4.  Hanging  shade  for  gas  and 
electricity.  5.  A  well-balanced  combination  fixture.  6.  Newel  post  lamp  in  hammered  copper  or  wrought  iron.  7.  For 
one  gas  and  one  electric. 


reversed,  although  the  best  method  is  to  use  the 
electricity  for  the  central  light,  as  it  is  possible  to 
design  more  beautiful  central  fixtures  for  electricity 
than  for  gas.  There  are,  however,  a  few  ways  of 
using  the  combination  side  bracket  that  are  very 
practical,  although  these  are  more  expensive  than 
the  straight  electric  or  the  straight  gas.  The  side 
bracket,  with  the  emergency  gas  tip  and  the  one 
electric  light,  is  not  an  objectionable  combination 


fixture.  The  gas  tip  is  hardly  perceptible,  but  as 
indicated  by  the  name  in  case  of  emergency,  answers 
the  purpose.  The  fixture  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  cost  ^8.00.  The  same  fixture  designed  for  the 
use  of  electricity  only,  is  but  ^^5.00.  The  side  light 
bracket  showing  the  electric  light  at  either  side  with 
the  gas  in  the  center  is  well  balanced.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  fixtures  similar  to  the  one  marked  for  one  gas 

{Continued  on  page  II,  Advertising  Section.) 


Some  Treasures  of  a  Collector 

FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  J.  L.  SCHWARTZ 


A  VERY  RARE  HIGHBOY 

A  BLOCK  front,  bonnet  top  highboy  of  about 
1770;  made  of  finest  Spanish  mahogany; 
all  original  except  the  handles  and  the  three 
finials  or  plumes,  but  which  are  copies  of  the  old 
ones.  This  highboy  represents  the  highest  type  of 
Colonial  cabinet-making  and  was  undoubtedly  made 
in  Philadelphia,  where  there  evidently  lived  several 
very  fine  cabinet-makers  from  whose  workshops 
came  most  of  the  scroll-top  highboys  and  “pie  crust” 
tables  found  in  America.  The  highboy  here  de¬ 
scribed  is  considered  the  finest  piece  of  Colonial 
furniture  that  has  appeared  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  has  a  commercial  value  of  considerably  over  a 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  seven  feet  two  inches  high. 

A  SIX-LEGGED  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

This  article  of  furniture  is  known  as  a  “  six-legged  ” 
chest  of  drawers  and  belongs  to  the  “Queen  Anne” 
or  “Walnut”  Period,  that  is  to  say,  from  1700  to 
1750. 

They  are  among  the  desiderata  of  American 
collectors  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  find.  The 
one  here  described  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  made  of  American  black  walnut,  dates 
from  about  1740,  and  is  very  finely  proportioned;  the 
turning  of  the  legs  being  extremely  good.  It  is  all 
original  except  the  handles  and  some  of  the  under¬ 
bracing.  Its  height  is  five  feet  five  inches. 

A  FINE  CHIPPENDALE  BOOKCASE 

A  Chippendale  bookcase.  Height  to  top  of  urn 
seven  feet,  width  forty-four  inches;  height  of  base 
from  floor  twenty-six  inches.  Made  of  American 
walnut.  Date  about  1760.  Belonged  to  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  family.  The  more  ordinary  type  of  bookcase 
of  this  period  (although  a  rare  American  example) 
the  finest  having  elaborately  carved  mouldings 
surmounted  with  a  bust  instead  of  an  urn. 

AN  UNUSUAL  CURLY  MAPLE  HIGHBOY 

A  very  early  and  unusual  highboy  of  curly  maple, 
which  age  has  made  a  most  beautiful  color.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  date  this  piece  of  furniture,  because 
of  the  Spanish  foot  (which  was  stained  brown.)  The 
Spanish  foot  and  the  Flemish  foot  were  those  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  upon  chairs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  remainder  of  the  highboy  has 
the  characteristics  of  the  “Queen  Anne”  period, 
consequently  it  may  date  anywhere  from  1690  to 


1735.  I  he  drawers  are  on  side  runners,  as  was  the 
custom  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth;  they  are  also  lined  with  oak. 
The  curved  moulding  in  the  cornice  contains  a 
drawer.  This  highboy  was  found  in  Philadelphia. 
Height  five  feet  eleven  inches. 

A  FOUR-POSTER  OF  HEPPLEWHITE  TYPE 

A  finely-proportioned  bed  of  the  Hepplewhite  type 
made  about  1785.  The  head  columns,  as  was  gen¬ 
erally  the  rule,  follow  the  form  of  the  lower  ones, 
but  are  not  carved.  This  bed  came  from  Virginia. 

AN  AMERICAN  EMPIRE  BED 

An  American  Empire  bed  of  the  richest  design. 
All  four  posts  are  beautifully  carved  (which  is 
unusual)  as  well  as  the  headboard.  This  bed  is  of 
medium  size,  was  made  about  1820,  and  was  found 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  While  beds  of  this  style  are 
quite  common,  such  beautiful  ones  are  rare. 

A  RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  SECRETARY 

A  rare  and  beautiful  secretary  of  either  Hepple¬ 
white  or  Sheraton  design  and  made  about  1790-1800. 
It  is  of  a  rich  mottled  mahogany  with  a  light  ground. 
At  the  sides  are  inlaid  pilasters  made  of  alterna¬ 
ting  strips  of  satinwood  and  ebony,  above  which 
are  classical  figures  of  satinwood  upon  a  light  green 
ground. 

The  upper  panel  has  a  centerpiece  of  satinwood 
upon  a  similar  green  ground,  which  is  bordered  by  a 
large  line  of  satinwood,  which  in  turn  is  bordered  by 
smaller  lines  composed  of  various  colored  woods.  This 
panel,  as  well  as  the  two  doors  below  and  the  top  are 
inlaid  with  a  large  strip  of  ebony  bordered  by  two 
lines  of  satinwood,  while  in  the  corners  of  each  angle 
are  fans  of  satinwood  on  a  green  ground.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  similarly  inlaid.  As  the  drawers  are  lined 
with  oak  this  desk  must  have  been  made  in  England 
and  imported  to  America.  Similar  pieces  made  in 
America  would  have  the  drawers  lined  with  pine. 
This  fine  article  of  furniture  was  discovered  in  Balti¬ 
more.  It  measures  four  feet  one  inch  in  height  and 
three  feet  one  inch  in  width.  The  candelabra  on  the 
top  of  the  secretary  is  a  very  graceful  one,  found  in 
a  Philadelphia  antique  shop.  In  one  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  secretary  is  shown  a  very  rare  and  very 
beautiful  Sheffield  inkstand  which  at  one  one  time 
belonged  to  an  old  Maryland  family.  It  is  in  three 
parts  and  is  seven  and  one-half  inches  high. 
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Tlie  Island  of  Capri  Frieze 

Modern  Wall  Coverings 


By  LOUISE  KING 


A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
wall  covering  foisted  upon  a  patient  public  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  twenty-hve  years, 
shows  that  in  the  last  half  decade  there  has  been 
introduced  a  period  of  elimination  through  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  designer  or  perhaps  a  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  public.  Apparently  this  season  the  crux  of 
this  well-directed  crusade  is  reached. 

The  leading  wall-paper  shops  are  now  showing 
papers  which  are  well  suited  to  the  living-rooms  of  a 
house  and  are  beautiful  in  color  and  quality  and  pat¬ 
terned  discreetly  where  a  pattern  appears  at  all. 

Many  of  the  best  of  these  papers  are  plain  in  color 
or  show  a  broken  effect  in  two  tones  or  stripes  of 
various  widths.  Papers  showing  the  fabric  weave 
are  produced  in  charming  shades,  neutral  and  dull, 
crisp  and  fresh.  Soft  golden  browns,  cool  greens 
and  water  blues  of  this  paper  are  particularlv 
beautiful,  also  there 
is  a  pleasing  ex¬ 
ample  of  that 
most  difficult  of  all 
colors  in  wall  cov¬ 
erings,  a  dull  old 
rose  to  be  found. 

The  prices  vary 
slightly  with  the 
color,  none  of  them 
however,  exceed  one 
dollar  a  roll  of  eight 
yards. 

There  are  friezes 
to  be  used  with 
these,  some  of  them 
delightful  in  col¬ 
or  and  design; 
although  the  frieze 
is  by  no  means  a 


necessary  adjunct  to  the  papered  wall,  it  adds  much 
to  the  eff  ectiveness  of  certain  rooms  and  styles  of  fur¬ 
nishing.  Some  of  these  friezes  in  eighteen  -  inch 
widths  are  as  follows:  A  wind-mill  design  which 
may  he  procured  in  two  colors,  in  shades  of  dull 
green  or  delft  blue.  A  bit  of  country  roadway  with 
the  perspective  of  shadowy  trees  and  blooming 
hedgerows  in  the  foreground,  shows  a  charming 
mingling  of  the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  blue  of 
the  sky. 

Particularly  well  suited  to  the  sunny  library  or 
morning-room,  is  the  frieze  known  as  “the  Birches,” 
full  of  lights  and  shadows.  In  one  coloring  this 
shows  the  trees  outlined  against  a  pale  violet  sky 
which  combines  happily  with  the  gray  and  green 
tones  of  its  color  scheme. 

For  a  dining-room  fitted  after  the  craftsman  style, 
there  is  a  frieze  showing  sturdy  Viking  ships  on  a 

tossing  blue -green 
sea.  This  set  above 
a  high  wainscot  of 
dark  oak  or  a  pan¬ 
eled  wainscot  show¬ 
ing  dull  blue  grass- 
cloth  in  the  openings 
is  essentially  decora¬ 
tive.  Each  of  the 
friezes  described 
(and  m  a  n  y  o  t  h  e  r  s 
which  we  have  not 
space  to  mention) 
is  a  well-drawn  pic¬ 
ture,  the  color  laid 
on  in  broad  clean 
sweeps. 

For  the  first  year 
of  a  house  it  is  often 
deemed  advisable  to 
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Modern  Wall  Coverings 


THE  FALCON  FRIEZE 


Hand  printed,  thirty  inches  wide,  and  is  composed  of  three  sets  of  figures,  same  as  here  illustrated, 
and  is  printed  and  sold  in  lengths  of  seventeen  and  a  half  feet 

leave  the  walls  uncovered,  allowing  them  to  settle 
before  decorating.  There  are  now  materials  ready 
mixed  to  be  applied  as  a  wash  to  the  wall  which  give 
beautiful  colors.  For  side  walls  and  for  ceilings  these 
tints  are  invaluable.  The  ceiling  color  is  frequently 


considered  of  minor 
importance,  whereas  in 
reality  there  is  no  in¬ 
dividual  part  of  a  color 
scheme  which  means 
more  to  the  finished 
room  than  the  ceiling 
tint. 

The  materials  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  easy  to 
apply  and  entirely  san¬ 
itary  and  they  cost  so 
little  that  the  small 
additional  expense 
necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  plain  walls 
by  the  introduction  of 
an  occasional  frieze  is 
readily  incurred.  Plain 
walls,  particularly 
where  the  plaster  is 
smooth  as  it  must  be 
when  it  is  intended  to 
apply  paper  later,  tend 
to  monotony  if  used 
exclusively,  therefore 
the  introduction  of  the 
picture  frieze  results  in 
more  livable  rooms. 
Among  the  most 
effective  hand  printed 
friezes  is  the  Falcon. 
This  is  rich  in  color 
and  is  finely  drawn. 
It  is  thirty  inches  in 
width  and  composed 
of  three  sets  of  fig¬ 
ures,  and  printed 
and  sold  in  lengths  of 
seventeen  and  one- 
half  feet .  Set  above 
a  high  wainscot  of 
dark  wood,  a  decora¬ 
tive  and  dignified 
effect  is  given  the 
room.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for 
large  living-halls, libra¬ 
ries  and  dining-rooms. 
These  imported  friezes 
run  in  price  from 
^3.00  up  for  rolls  of 
eight  yards.  Thenar- 
rower  ones  are  proportionately  cheaper.  There  are 
also  domestic  friezes,  many  of  which  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  are  much  less  expensive. 

In  side  wall  papers,  among  the  most  favored 
exclusive  designs  shown  at  present,  is  the  reproduction 
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of  a  close  Col¬ 
on  ial  pattern 
showing  a 
huge  conven¬ 
tional  blos¬ 
som,  leaf  and 
twisting  stem, 
leaving  but  a 
small  amount 
of  the  back¬ 
ground  visi¬ 
ble.  This  pat¬ 
tern  is  offered 
in  cool  green 
tones  which 
are  almost  sil¬ 
very  in  some 
lights  and  in 
bronze  brown 
with  a  golden 
light  which  is  specially  beautiful,  d'he  subtle  sugges¬ 
tion  of' underlying  colors,  old  red,  dull  blue  and  green 
shown  in  the  background  of  these  papers,  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  color  effects  of  favrile  glass.  To  realize 
these  illusive  colors,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring 
into  the  room  with  them  in  wood-work,  rugs  or  drape¬ 
ries,  any  one  of  the  tones  when  it  at  once  becomes 
evident  in  the  paper. 

d'here  are  a  number  of'  fabrics  other  than  the  well- 
known  burlap  now  used  in  covering  walls.  The  tex¬ 
ture  of  burlap  is  now  much  improved.  It  shows  a 
closer  and  harder  weave  and  is  less  apt  to  roughen 
and  hold  the  dust.  Also  a  variety  of  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful  shades  are  procurable  in  the  burlap.  In  price, 
this  material  is  fifty  cents  a  square  yard.  For  fffty- 
ffve  cents  one  can  obtain  a  material  of  slightly  irregu¬ 
lar  surface  like  the  linen  used  in  hook  bindings.  I  bis 
material  is  a  yard  wide  and  not  only  off  ers  a  good  line 
of  colors  but  is  capable  of  being  retinted  or  painted 
satisfactorily. 

Close  to  the  heart  of  the  discriminating  architect 
and  decorator,  is  the  beautiful  wall  covering  known 
as  Japanese  grass-cloth.  The  satin  gloss  and  won¬ 
derful  weave  of  this  material,  producing  as  it  does 
shadowy  effects  by  its 
irregularities,  is  well 
adapted  to  rooms  where 
artistic  feeling  is  promi¬ 
nent.  There  is  no 
choicer  covering  for  the 
walls.  In  application 
of  this  to  the  walls  great 
care  must  be  exercised. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  paste  to  the  wall 
instead  of  to  the  wall 
covering  as  in  wall¬ 
papers. 


Objection 
is  sometimes 
made  to  the 
joiningswhich 
must  show  the 
irregularity  of 
weave  in  the 
grass-cloth, 
but  to  many 
this  is  [an 
added  charm 
of  the  mate- 
rial.  The 
cost  of  this, 
unfortunately, 
is  somewhat 
prohibitive  as 
it  is  eighty- 
five  cents  a 
square  yard. 
The  line  of  colors,  however  is  unsurpassed.  From  the 
palest  cream  to  rich  golden  brown,  from  neutral  and 
water  green  to  the  black  green  of  hog  oak  all  through 
the  lines  of  pastel  tones,  the  colors  off  ered  are  perfect. 

For  bedroom  walls  the  selection  of  really  good  and 
inexpensive  paper  is  extensive.  The  dainty  dimity 
papers  showing  thread-like  cross  lines  of  a  darker 
shade  than  the  background,  flecked  at  spaced  inter¬ 
vals  with  a  trefoil  of  tiny  white  dots,  are  new  and 
attractive.  In  colors  these  show  a  soft  fawn  shade 
with  lines  of  golden  brown,  a  light  gray  blue  ground 
with  threads  of  darker  shade  and  a  third  of  cool  sage 
green  ground.  With  white  enamel  woodwork,  and 
figured  draperies  and  bed  covers  of  cretonne  or  cot¬ 
ton  crepe,  charming  rooms  may  be  evolved. 

d'here  are  many  floral  papers  also  which  are  attrac¬ 
tive  for  bedrooms.  These  show  dainty  spring  flow¬ 
ers  in  exquisite  colors  and  groupings,  forming  stripes 
or  garlands.  Delicate  pink  and  pale  yellow  roses 
(no  longer  of  the  cabbage  variety)  against  a  white 
ivory  ground,  are  also  among  this  season’s  papers. 

Another  paper  with  a  highly-glazed  white  ground 
shows  a  small  rose  hud  and  leaf  set  at  the  intersection 
of  crossing  pale  gray  lines  forming  a  diamond  shape 

figure.  These  are 
among  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  in  the  all-over  wall¬ 
paper  patterns.  There 
are  also  crown  papers 
and  paneled  effects. 
Among  the  former,  the 
sweet  pea  pattern  is 
especially  good  in  color 
and  arrangement.  No 
one  of  these  papers  ex¬ 
ceeds  seventy-five  cents 
a  roll  for  the  side  walls 
and  many  are  much  less. 
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Repairs  by  the  Roadside 

13y  FRED  D.  TAYLOR 


After  having  driven  his  machine  for  several 
months  the  motorist  begins  at  this  season  to 
feel  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
overcome  tbe  minor  difficulties  which  from  time  to 
time  arise  on  the  road.  A  few  hints  may  be  instruc¬ 
tive  now  that  the  mere  gliding  over  the  road  is  no 
longer  a  novelty,  and  interest  in  the  machine  itself 
is  of  greater  importance. 

The  smaller  cars  are  now  so  well  designed  and  built 
that  the  owner  may  get  on  very  well  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  services  of  the  gardener  or  general  workman. 
The  pleasure  of  driving  increases  in  the  same  ratio 
as  does  the  skill,  and  one  soon  finds  that  he  may 
divide  his  attention  between  the  machine  and  the 
passing  scenery. 

The  majority  of  delays  on  the  road  result  from 
lack  of  preparation  before  taking  the  car  out.  Half 
an  hour  spent  in  the  garage  before  starting  often 
saves  stopping  for  supplies  or  repairs  during  a  run. 
These  stops  are  for  some  reason  very  annoying  even 
on  a  mere  pleasure  trip  as  one  seems  to  crave  to  get  on 
and  on  when  in  a  car.  There  is  always  a  feeling  of 
haste  to  get  the  car  out  and  on  its  way,  tempting  the 
driver  to  convince  himself  that  the  partly  filled  oiler 
or  gasoline  tank  holds  enough  for  the  contemplated 
run.  Therefore  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  fill  these  on 
coming  in.  As  this  is  sometimes  too  much  of  a 
burden  when  bringing  the  car  in  late  at  night  one 
should  at  least  make  it  a  rule  to  always  go  out  with 
tank,  lamps  and  oiler  filled  and  batteries  well  charged. 
It  takes  only  a  minute  to  see  whether  the  wires  at  the 
timing  device,  where  the  jump  spark  is  used,  are 
ready  to  break  where  the  movement  of  advancing  and 
retarding  the  spark  will  in  time  weaken  the  wires. 
A  few  more  minutes  trying  nuts  to  see  that  they  are 


tight  will  prevent  the  loss  of  some  small  part  which 
disturbs  the  runnino-  of  the  machine  or  even  en- 

O 

dangers  it.  A  drop  of  oil  on  the  many  moving  joints 
connecting  throttle,  clutch  and  break  levers  will  keep 
them  in  easy  working  order  and  prevent  wear.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  use  much  oil,  a  drop  or  two  put  on 
the  joint,  when  moving  the  lever  to  and  fro  several 
times  will  work  it  in,  each  time  the  car  goes  out  is 
better  than  a  squirt  gun  shot  at  it  once  a  month  allow¬ 
ing  the  oil  to  get  on  the  outside  where  it  will  hold  all 
dust  that  touches  it.  After  oiling,  wipe  off  any  oil 
left  outside  the  joint.  Rags  from  the  house  are  as 
good  as  cotton  waste  for  this. 

After  a  car  has  gone  half  through  the  summer  if  the 
0^0 

tires  were  new  in  the  spring  the  shoes  will  generally 
show  wear  enough  to  make  one  anxious  about  their 
standing  up  through  a  long  run  and  yet  not  bad 
enougb  to  justify  discarding  them  for  new  ones. 

The  extra  casing  or  shoe  should  now  be  in  its  place 
on  tbe  car  at  all  times.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  an 
inner  tube  which  has  had  some  repairs  or  is  not  the 
best  one  in  the  doubtful  shoe  and  use  it  till  it  breaks 
or  even  blows  out,  as  it  will  often  last  a  surprisingly 
long  time  after  the  canvas  shows  a  dangerous  amount 
of  wear.  Where  all  the  tires  are  the  same  size  a 
well  worn  shoe  should  be  changed  to  the  front  wheel 
and  new  ones  placed  on  the  rear  or  driving  wheels. 
In  case  of  a  blow  out  on  the  road,  the  hole  in  the  shoe 
can  be  covered  by  placing  a  canvas  patch  inside  the 
shoe.  A  few  of  these  can  be  prepared  at  odd  times 
by  stripping  off  the  rubber  from  a  discarded  shoe 
until  about  three  layers  of  canvas  remain.  The 
patch  should  be  put  around  the  inside  of  the  shoe 
and  the  ends  turned  out  around  the  edges  on  each 
side,  and  must  be  long  enougb  to  extend  about  half 
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an  inch  beyond  the  rim  when  the  tire  is  on  the  wheel. 
When  the  shoe  is  put  on  it  will  jam  this  patch  into  the 
rim  and  it  will  hold  very  well.  It  requires  patience 
and  care  to  bend  this  into  the  clincher  ring  and  catch 
it  there,  also  some  pounding  of  the  tire.  One  can  get 
the  knack  after  a  few  trials  and  several  of  these  patches 
in  the  car  inspire  confidence.  There  is  a  blow  out 
patch  on  the  market  with  metal  plates  to  catch  under 
the  rim  which  is  easier  to  attach  and  goes  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tire.  This  keeps  the  dirt  from  working 
into  the  shoe.  A  few  pieces  of  rubber  cut  from  worn 
inner  tubes,  say  about  four  by  six  inches,  should  be 
carried  for  use  in  mending  the  inner  tube  if  not  too 
badly  blown  away.  These,  with  a  can  of  Brazilian 
gum  or  rubber  cement,  make  one  sure  ot  being  on  the 
way  again. 

In  putting  on  a  patch  of  this  size,  or  in  tact  a  smaller 
one,  rub  the  rubber  thoroughly  with  gasoline,  both 
patch  and  tube,  allowing  it  to  dry  before  covering 
with  cement  and  let  the  cement  remain  on  the  patch 
and  tube  till  it  gets  dull  and  loses  its  varnish  like 
appearance,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  it  one 
can  manage  to  wait  so  long. 

In  turning  corners  at  speed,  the  weight  ot  the  car 
pulls  the  fabric  of  the  shoe  in  its  weakest  direction, 
sideways,  and  as  the  turn  checks  the  speed  ot  the  car 
to  a  great  extent  anyway,  it  will  be  found  that  a  great 
saving  of  tires  can  be  made  by  slowing  up  before 
turning.  This  will  save  many  half  hours  spent  in 
changing  shoes  and  tubes. 

For  suburban  use  to  and  from  the  station  a  very 
good  device  is  the  extra  tire  already  inflated  which 
can  be  clamped  against  the  side  of  the  wheel.  This  is 
carried  on  its  own  rim  which  has  sockets  which  fix 
it  to  the  spokes  and  clamps  which  hook  into  the  rim 
under  the  regular  tire.  In  case  of  a  puncture  it  is  only 
necessary  to  jack  up  and  fix  it  in  place,  the  other  tire 
being  left  in  place  but  the  weight  of  the  car  being 
carried  on  the  outside  tire.  This  is  the  work  of  a  very 
few  minutes  and  a  great  convenience  where  certainty 
of  arrival  at  the  destination  on  time  is  of  importance. 

The  handling  of  pneumatic  tires  on  the  car  is  not 
such  a  bugbear  if  one  would  give  the  matter  the 
proper  attention  and  practice,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  the  work  is  anything  but  cleanly.  Always 
carry  at  least  two  tire  irons,  one  ot  which  should  be 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  to  give  a  good  leverage 
where  the  shoe  is  hard  to  start,  also  an  iron  lor  hold¬ 
ing  the  shoe  well  away  from  the  rim  to  remove  valve 
stems  and  lugs  if  the  style  of  tire  is  the  clincher.  This 
can  be  combined  with  the  long  iron  and  one  style  has 
two  arms  having  hooks  at  the  end  of  each  arm  the 
others  attached  to  the  iron  a  few  inches  from  one 
end  by  a  swivel.  Placing  this  end  on  top  ot  the  shoe 
or  outer  case  and  hooking  the  two  hooks  under  the 
edge  of  it  a  lift  on  the  other  end  will  raise  one  side  ot 
the  tire  so  that  the  lugs  or  valve  stem  can  readily  be 
removed.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  work  from 


the  side,  however,  on  account  of  the  fenders  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  action  of  the  lever  so  the  wheel  can  be 
turned  to  bring  the  iron  below  the  fenders  and  if 
working  alone  when  the  shoe  is  opened  out  stand 
sideways  to  the  wheel  and  press  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  or  knee  against  the  handle  which  will  hold  it  in 
place  leaving  both  hands  free  to  release  the  lugs. 
Valves  cost  little  and  weigh  almost  nothing  so  carry 
a  half  dozen  new  ones  and  when  changing  tubes,  by 
removing  the  old  valve  the  air  will  escape  faster  and  a 
new  valve  insures  holding  air.  In  cold  weather  the 
tube  can  be  patched  and  stand  up  well.  Many  people 
use  patches  in  summer  instead  of  vulcanizing  and  find 
they  hold  well.  A  piece  of  discarded  inner  tube,  not 
too  old  though,  makes  a  good  patch.  Of  course 
months  may  pass  with  no  need  of  care  about  the  tires 
but  there  is  the  chance  always  of  needing  the  repair 
outfit. 

In  driving  the  car  avoid  running  over  anything  if 
you  can  help  it.  Pieces  of  wire,  tin,  sticks,  sharp 
stones,  boxes,  tin  cans  are  all  enemies  and  the  front 
wheel  may  toss  them  so  they  will  attack  the  rear 
wheel.  Of  course  one  will  not  take  a  course  like  a 
snake,  but  where  the  road  is  wide  and  clear  an  inch 
or  two  either  way  carries  the  tire  clear  of  a  broken 
bottle  or  sharp  stone  standing  alone  in  the  way. 

Attention  to  the  small  details  when  the  car  is  in 
good  condition  will  carry  the  machine  through  a  long 
season  with  no  trouble  to  speak  of  and  will  make  un¬ 
necessary  the  “fool  proof”  devices  which  are  never  so 
good  as  the  ones  intended  for  the  use  of  wise  men. 


ITEMS  FROM  “AUTOMOBILE  TOPICS.” 

As  a  rule  there  is  more  talk  about  good  roads 
than  anything  else.  Deeds  are  what  count,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  area  of  improved  roads  is 
so  much  smaller  than  the  total  road  mileage  is 
because  there  are  so  few  deeds.  Governor  Gillette, 
of  California,  dwelt  upon  this  excess  of  talk  in  an 
address  at  the  recent  good  roads  convention  at 
Stockton,  when  he  said:  “In  my  inaugural  address 
I  strongly  advocated  good  roads.  My  opinion  has 
not  changed.  If  we  merely  talk  and  resolve,  we  will 
accomplish  nothing.  We  must  decide  upon  a  prac¬ 
tical  plan  and  get  into  harness  and  see  that  the  plan 
is  put  into  action  and  carried  to  successful  comple¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  rich  counties  in  the  State 
which  can  well  afford  to  improve  their  highways.” 

A  case  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  to¬ 
gether  is  reported  by  our  Indianapolis  correspondent. 
He  records  that  the  motorists  of  Shelbyville,  Ind., 
“  pleased  with  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  lawyers  and  courts,”  placed  their  automobiles 
and  drivers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Shelby  County  Bar 
Association,  court  and  county  officials.  A  run  was 
made  to  Flatrock  Cave  where  a  picnic  was  held. 


The  Editor  wishes  to  extend  a  personal  invitation  to  all  readers  of  House  and  Garden  to  send  to  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  Department,  inquiries  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  house  finishing  and  furnishing.  Careful  consideration  is  given 
each  inquiry,  the  letter  and  answer  being  published  in  due  time  as  matters  of  interest  to  other  readers.  Where  an 
early  reply  is  desired  if  a  stamp  and  self-addressed  envelope  are  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent.  No  charge 
whatever  is  made  for  any  advice. 


Much  interest  has  been  aroused  among 
builders  and  contractors  in  the  unexpected 
impetus,  suddenly  developed  in  their  line 
of  business. 

The  man  who  has  managed  vvell  and  husbanded 
his  resources  although  these  may  be  limited,  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  rates,  both  for  materials  and 
labor,  existing  at  this  period,  to  build  himself  a  house. 
There  has  certainly  never  been  a  like  opportunity 
olfered  during  the  present  generation  for  carrying 
on  building  operations. 

Many  of  the  Building  and  Trade  Journals  have 
recently  published  carefully  gathered  and  proven 
statistics  which  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for  this 
development  in  building.  The  facts  set  forth  go  to 
show  that  to-day  is  the  time  to  build.  This  is  not  only 
true  architecturally  but  applies  equally  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  homes.  All  goods  from  wall-papers  to  floor 
coverings  may  be  bought  now  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  during  our  recent  season  of  extreme  prosperity. 

While  every  good  citizen  heartily  desires  the  return 
of  good  times  and  rejoices  that  this  seems  imminent, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  advantage 
of  the  silver  lining  of  the  passing  cloud  and  build  his 
home  and  furnish  it  at  a  reduced  figure  which  will  not 
he  possible  to  approach  in  a  few  months  from  now 
and  was  equally  impossible  a  year  ago. 

In  all  of  our  great  cities  the  large  shops  have  this 
season  inaugurated  furniture  sales  which,  in  point  of 
reduction  in  price,  have  never  before  been  eijualed. 
We  are  not  now  referring  to  the  cheap,  badly  con¬ 
structed,  over  ornate,  highly  varnished  stuff  which  is 
costly  at  any  price,  but  to  furniture  of  good  lines  and 
well  put  together,  in  fact  the  work  fiom  the  best 
shops  and  designers.  Wall  coverings,  both  imported 
and  domestic,  are  less  expensive  this  year  than  last. 
Drapery  materials  and  fabrics  for  upholstering  show  a 
reduction  which  is  marked  and  even  in  Oriental  rugs, 
the  change  of  price  is  felt.  Therefore  the  careful 
manager  should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  materials  for  building  and  furnishing  his  house 
at  bargains  such  as  have  rarely  before  been  offered. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

AN  INEXPENSIVE  DRAPERY  MATERIAL 

I  have  redecorated  my  daughter’s  bedroom  using  a 
dainty  paper  showing  the  dimity  pattern  which  you 
recommended  to  me.  The  woodwork  in  the  room  is 
white  and  I  have  used  dotted  muslin  curtains  next 
the  glass.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  some 
figured  cotton  fabric  for  over  draperies  and  also  use 
the  same  to  cover  some  loose  cushions  for  a  willow 
chaise  longue.  Also  if  it  would  not  be  unsuitable,  I 
would  like  to  use  the  same  material  for  a  bed  cover 
as  it  is  a  single  bed  of  white  iron  and  I  would  like 
some  color  added.  I  do  not  wish  to  pay  over  fifty 
cents  a  yard  for  the  fabric. 

Answer:  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  suggest  to 
you  a  material  which  will  be  not  onlyjyery  decorative 
and  artistic  and  complete  the  color  scheme  of  your 
room,  but  in  price  is  well  within  your  limit.  This  is  a 
crinkled  cotton  crepe  showing  a  floral  design.  The 
background  of  the  one  I  have  in  mind  is  a  yellow  tan, 
very  light  in  color.  The  design  in  full  blown  pink 
roses  and  green  leaves  are  in  charmingly  delicate 
tones.  This  fabric  is  twenty-nine  inches  in  width. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  samples  of 

this  material  together  with  addresses  of  firms  from 

®  .  . 

whom  it  can  be  obtained.  This  could  be  used  for 
your  bed  cover  if  you  desire  or  you  could  make  a  val¬ 
ance  of  it  and  allow  the  white  coverlid  to  fall  over  it, 
if  finished  with  a  f  ringe. 

DOING  OVER  OLD  FURNITURE 

I  have  a  very  nice  lot  of  old  walnut  furniture  which 
I  am  told  is  of  the  Eastlake  period.  It  looks  very 
dingy  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drilled  work  in  its 
ornamentation. 

We  feel  it  would  be  a  pity  to  paint  it  but  it  needs  a 
thorough  going  over  of  some  kind  to  make  it  pre¬ 
sentable.  It  shows  two  colors,  the  brown  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  I2,  Advertising  Section.) 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

FOR  THE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEI 


THE  HOUSE 


This  is  one  of  the  busiest  months  ot  the  year  for 
the  householder.  There  are  innumerable 
things  not  only  to  be  done  but  to  be  consid¬ 
ered — things  which  cannot  be  neglected  or  post¬ 
poned.  just  as  a  time  comes  to  lay  aside  muslin 
gowns  and  put  on  furs  so  the  days  arrive  when  the 
house  must  doff  its  summer  clothes  and  don  its 
winter  dress. 


Remove  the  covers  from  the  furniture,  have  them 
washed  and  packed  away.  Then  give  heed  to  the 
floors.  If  rugs  are  to  he  used  have  them  gone  over 
carefully  and  well  polished  in  a  manner  best  suited  to 
the  original  finish,  whether  it  be  varnish  or  wax. 
If  they  are  to  be  carpeted,  have  them  wiped  up  with 
water,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  covered  either  with  a 
generous  layer  of  newspapers  or  the  regulation  carpet 
lining  before  the  carpet  is  laid.  Rugs  are  decidedly 
the  more  sanitary  and  satisfactory  if  the  house  is  well 
built  but  in  old  houses  in  which  the  floors  are  bad 
and  the  cracks  many  carpets  undoubtedly  are  pref¬ 
erable.  A  good  way  out  of  this  difliculty  is  to  lay 
parquet  flooring  and  if  one  desires  to  have  this  done 
October  is  an  excellent  time  for  it. 

And  now  comes  up  the  vexing  (juestion  of  procuring 
new  rugs  and  carpets.  In  purchasing  either  it  is 
economy  to  get  the  best,  for  real  Oriental  rugs  out¬ 
wear  the  imitation  many  times  and  high  grade  carpets 
are  relatively  as  superior  to  those  of  low  grade.  Un¬ 
less  you  are  an  expert,  however,  do  not  depend  upon 
your  own  judgment  in  buying  Oriental  rugs,  for  in 
nothing  is  one  more  apt  to  be  deceived,  unless  it  is 
paintings  attributed  to  tbe  “Old  Masters.”  lake 
some  one  with  you  who  really  knows  or  else  go  to  a 
dealer  whose  reputation  is  such  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  mislead  you.  To  be  sure  it  is  c|uite  possible,  if  you 
are  wise,  to  occasionally  pick  up  a  bargain  at  auction, 
or  to  procure  a  treasure  for  a  pittance  from  a  wander¬ 
ing  salesman,  but  for  the  uninitiated  the  risk  is  great 
and  the  chances  of  error  many.  Color,  texture,  and 
durability,  are  all  to  be  considered,  and  ragged  corners 
are  no  proof  of  either  genuineness  or  age. 

The  pattern  too  should  be  given  thought,  lor  even 
all  Oriental  rugs  are  not  attractive  and  almost  always 
there  is  a  choice.  The  size  of  the  room,  its  furnish¬ 
ings  and  use,  all  affect  the  question  and  must  be  kept 


m  mind.  Some  patterns  which  are  intrinsically 
charming  are  far  from  pleasing  with  certain  surround¬ 
ings.  A  good  rule  to  go  by  is  to  avoid  insistent  colors 
and  require  in  the  design  definite  character. 

But  if  Oriental  rugs  are  beyond  one’s  reach  there 
is  now  made  a  line  of  domestic  rugs  which  will  prove 
most  satisfactory  both  as  to  artistic  effects  and  wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  best  designs  and  colorings  of 
Oriental  rugs  are  cleverly  copied,  the  colors  being 
soft  and  beautiful.  Do  not  confound  these  with  that 
variety  of  domestic  rug  which  sweeps  off  and  fades 
day  by  day.  Rugs  made  of  tapestry-brussels  carpet 
are  serviceable  and  often  of  good  design.  Denim, 
while  sometimes  used  tor  floor  covering,  cannot  be 
recommended  as  it  needs  continual  cleaning  and  very 
soon  ceases  to  look  well.  Fibre  rugs  may  be  used 
effectively  in  certain  places. 

The  windows  next  will  require  attention.  After 
the  screens  are  removed  the  dark  summer  shades  can 
be  taken  down  and  the  light  winter  ones  put  up. 
d'hen  comes  the  (juestion  of  curtaining.  This  too  is  a 
difficult  problem  the  solution  ot  which  means  much 
in  the  appearance  of  the  house.  In  the  first  place  it 
should  he  remembered  that  the  window  has  a  f  unction 
of  which  it  must  not  be  robbed — that  to  swathe  it  in 
lace  and  draperies  prevents  its  use.  It  is  indeed  quite 
possible  to  over-dress  a  window — to  clothe  it  in 
garments  that  are  entirely  inappropriate.  Lace  cur¬ 
tains  should  be  rich  hut  not  aggressive — thick  drape¬ 
ries  simple  in  arrangement  and  not  too  voluminous. 
For  bedrooms  nothing  is  more  attractive  than  muslin 
and  plain  net  for  curtains  with  cretonne  lambrequins 
and  side  draperies.  Silk,  of  course,  may  be  used  but 
wash  materials  are  more  suitable  and  in  these  charm¬ 
ing  designs  are  now  attainable. 

In  all  probability  the  cushions  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
covered  at  this  time  and  the  window  seats  and  benches 
reupholstered.  If  the  latter  are  done  in  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  window  draperies  the  effect  will  he  pleasing. 

Portieres  too  must  be  hung  and  should  by  all  means 
he  made  to  accord  in  color  and  texture  with  the  walls 
and  furnishings.  They  should  not  be  conspicuous 
and  they  should  be  so  hung  that  they  can  be  readil}’ 
drawn  that  is  if  tor  actual  service  and  not  mere  show. 

Possibly  at  this  time  it  will  be  found,  moreover, 
that  certain  pieces  of  furniture  are  needed-  that 
some  chair,  like  the  one-horse  chaise,  has  suddenly 
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gone  to  complete  ruin,  or  that  a  table,  never  very 
satisfactory,  can  be  replaced.  Now  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  buy  a  chair  for  of  all  those  made  to-day  hut  a  small 
percentage  wdl  be  found  agreeable  to  live  with  much 
less  to  sit  upon.  Furniture  good  both  in  make  and 
design  is,  alas!  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  and 
if  the  householder  is  wise  he  will  buy  slowly.  Far 
better  is  it  to  get  one  good  piece  now  and  then  than  a 
van  load  of  the  conventional  kind  all  at  once.  Above 
all  things  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  shop—  the  all- 
new-at-once  look  which  gives  no  evidence  of  personal 
taste  or  individuality. 

It  is  at  this  time  also  that  the  house  plants  are  taken 
in — that  the  pantry  is  overhauled — the  cold  storage 
room  put  in  order,  and  cooking  utensils  renewed-- 
that  in  fact  every  thing  indoors  seems  to  need  atten¬ 
tion. 


THE  GARDEN 

IT  is  unwise  to  risk  tender  plants  out-of-doors 
any  longer  in  latitude  north  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  In  taking  the  plants  in  be  sure  to 
take  time  to  wash  thoroughly  the  pots,  tie  up  strag¬ 
gling  shoots,  remove  all  dead  leaves,  and  stir  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  Plants  thrive  much  better  in  clean 
pots  than  in  those  which  have  accumulated  mildew 
and  slime.  A  moderately  grown  plant  looks  more 
attractive  in  a  clean  pot  than  well-grown  specimens 
in  uncared  for  pots.  Pot  washing  takes  more  or  less 
time  but  many  opportunities  will  be  presented  when 
it  can  be  done;  on  rainy  days  for  instance  when  some 
of  the  help  about  the  place  can  be  utilized. 

The  general  run  of  Dutch  bulbs  now  coming  in 
embraces  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth  and  narcissus; 
though  other  varieties  are  grown  to  some  extent. 

Ins  His pantca  is  a  bulb  of  great  popularity  in 
Europe  for  forcing  purposes,  and  millions  of  tbem 
are  grown  for  the  great  flower  market  of  Covent 
Garden,  Eondon.  American  florists  have  not  taken 
kindly  to  them  but  some  private  gardens  grow 
them  quite  largely.  It  is  a  flower  which  can  be 
cut  with  excellent  stem,  is  unrivaled  for  the  din¬ 
ner  table  or  other  decoration,  and  lasts  well  when 
cut. 

The  iris  requires  cool  treatment  throughout  and 
can  be  brought  to  bloom  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  It  does  best  grown  in  pans  or  flats  of  about 
three  inches  in  depth.  It  is  an  excellent  outdoor 
plant,  and  will  stand  fifteen  degrees  below  zero  with¬ 
out  protection. 

A  light  but  rich  compost  is  best  for  practically  all 
bulbs.  I  here  is  nothing  better  than  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  pulverized 
cattle  manure,  with  the  addition  of  leaf  mold  and 
sand. 

For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  one  bulb  to  a 


five-incb  pot,  or  three  to  a  six-inch  pot  is  about  right 
for  hyacinths.  I'he  tops  of  hyacinths  should  he  just 
covered.  Tulips  and  narcissi  are  better  covered 
about  an  inch.  Tulips  do  better  in  pans  than  in  pots 
while  the  narcissus  succeeds  best  in  pots.  Fhe 
larger  bulb  varieties  require  pots  of  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  After  potting  all  bulbs  should  be 
thoroughly  watered,  placed  in  a  shed,  cellar,  frame, 
or  in  the  open  ground,  and  covered  with  fine  coal 
ashes. 

While  the  geranium  has  been  much  berated,  it  is 
undeniably  the  best  known  and  most  commonly 
grown  of  all  the  cultivated  garden  plants.  Whether 
criticism  has  been  justified  is  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion. 

d'he  geranium  is  now  in  prime  condition  for  propa¬ 
gation.  Cuttings  stuck  now,  wintered  in  cool  quar¬ 
ters,  the  buds  kept  picked  off  to  the  middle  of  April, 
will  give  a  continuous  succession  of  flowers  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  next  summer.  It  is  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  benefit  to  pot  too  early,  for  during  hot 
weather  many  of  the  cuttings  rot  off.  A  flat  twenty- 
four  by  twelve  inches,  with  a  depth  of  three  inches, 
will  readily  hold  a  hundred  cuttings.  An  inch  of 
cinders  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  flat,  a  layer  of  moss 
and  the  balance  clean  sharp  sand,  well  pressed  down 
and  watered,  is  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
post.  When  the  cuttings  are  in  place  give  them  a 
good  wetting.  After  the  cuttings  are  rooted  only 
give  them  sufficient  water  to  prevent  shriveling  until 
potting  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  shade  them. 

Leave  single  violets  outdoors  until  the  middle  of 
October.  Experiments  with  both  late  and  early 
planting  show  that  to  be  the  proper  time  to  house 
them. 

Hydrangeas  grown  in  boxes  or  tubs  should  be 
kept  well  exposed  so  that  tbe  wood  in  all  the  branches 
will  mature.  If  in  a  climate  where  the  temperature 
is  likely  to  fall  below  twenty-five  degrees,  they  can  be 
placed  in  a  cool,  dry  shed  or  cellar  where  they  will 
do  well. 

A  top  dressing  of  wood  ashes  or  pulverized  cow 
or  sheep  manure  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  surface 
roots  of  carnations.  Those  which  were  housed  as 
early  as  August  have  made  considerable  growth  and 
must  not  now  be  neglected. 

Nerine  bulbs  potted  now  will  bloom  next  October. 
Let  tbe  potting  soil  be  composed  of  turfy  loam,  sand 
and  leaf  mold.  As  many  as  six  bulbs  can  be  put  in 
a  six-inch  pot.  While  some  of  the  bulbs  may  flower 
soon  after  potting,  but  little  can  be  expected  of  them 
the  first  season.  They  can  be  kept  in  any  cold,  airy 
house  until  May,  then  transferred  to  a  cold  frame, 

{Continued  on  page  12,  Advertising  Section.) 
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WINTERING  FOXGLOVES 

I  CANNOT  carry  my  foxgloves  over  winter,  no 
matter  how  well  I  protect  them.  I  buy  plants 
in  the  spring  which  bloom  well  but  are  gone 
by  the  following  spring.  Would  taking  them  up  and 
nutting  them  in  a  cold  frame  over  winter  save  them  .? 

S.  E.  M. 

The  foxglove  you  evidently  refer  to  is  the  Digitalis 
purpurea,  a  biennial  indigenous  in  Western  Europe, 
where  the  climate  being  suitable  to  it,  the  young 
seedlings  around  the  old  plants  live  over  winter  and 
thus  keep  up  a  succession  of  plants.  A  biennial  is  a 
plant  that  flowers  the  second  year  and  then  dies.  In 
most  sections  of  the  Northern  States  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  winter  kill.  If  you  want  them  year  after  year, 
sow  seeds  in  June  and  winter  the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame.  Canterbury  bells  may  be  treated  the  same 
way.  Digitalis  ambigua,  is  a  yellow  flowered  fox¬ 
glove  that  being  a  perennial  will  last  many  years. 

INJURY  TO  POTTED  PALMS  FROM  WATER 

Does  water  standing  in  saucers  or  jardinieres  con¬ 
taining  potted  palms  injure  them  M.  N.  E. 

d'he  chances  are  that  it  will  rot  the  roots  of  any 
plant  whose  habitat  is  not  in  water.  In  the  dry  air 
of  the  house  palms  and  ferns  need  plenty  of  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  good  drainage.  This  neces¬ 
sarily  causes  a  surplus  of  water  to  pass  through  the 
drainage  opening  at  the  bottom,  which  should  he 
removed.  If  your  plants  are  small  enough  to  handle 
take  them  to  the  sink,  water  thoroughly  and  sprinkle 
the  foliage  and  let  remain  to  drip  off  the  surplus 
water. 

PINE  SAWDUST  FOR  MANURIAL  PURPOSES 

I  bed  my  horses  with  pine  sawdust.  Will  the 
resin  in  it  injure  it  for  manorial  purposes  ?  S.  O.  E. 

No,  sawdust  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  it  lacks  in 
organic  matter.  It  is  a  splendid  absorbent  of  liquid 
manure  and  does  no  injury  to  growing  crops.  Keep 
it  moist,  and  if  a  little  chopped  sod  or  loam  is  added 
to  it,  it  will  lessen  the  chances  of  firing. 


MEXICAN  MORNING  GLORY 

\s  I pomoea  Mexicanahzrdv  I  W.  P.  O. 

This  Mexican  morning  glory,  generally  sold  under 
the  above  name  is,  properly  speaking  I pomnea  pani- 
culata,  and  is  not  hardy  in  the  Northern  States,  but 
is  as  easily  handled  as  a  dahlia.  Take  up  the  tubers 
in  the  fall  and  store  in  a  frost-proof  cellar.  Planted 
out  in  the  spring,  it  will  grow  twenty  or  more  feet 
during  the  summer,  producing  digitate  leaves  and 
purplish  red  flowers  all  summer.  For  veranda  use 
in  close  city  quarters  it  is  a  good  vine  to  plant  in  a 
box  or  tub,  sinking  the  box  in  the  soil  in  summer  and 
storing  box  and  all  during  the  winter. 

TRANSPLANTING  THE  SHAD  BUSH 

Will  the  shad  bush  transplant,  and  when  is  the 
time  to  move  them  ?  Why  is  it  called  the  shad  bush 

H.  B.  W. 

It  received  the  name  shad  hush  in  Connecticut,  in 
the  early  days,  because  it  bloomed  at  the  same  time 
the  shad  commenced  their  run  up  the  Connecticut 
river.  Out  West  it  is  called  the  June  berry,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  sweet  berries  being  ripe  in  June.  If  you 
can  select  young  trees  growing  in  open  places  where 
it  has  had  root  room,  you  can  readily  move  them  in 
the  fall.  Cut  the  head  in  considerably.  You  will, 
however,  have  more  success  with  nursery  grown 
stock.  The  botanical  name  is  Amelanchier  Cana¬ 
densis. 

KEEPING  DOWN  DUST  ON  DRIVEWAYS 

Which  is  the  best  method  and  what  material  and 
cost  of  same  for  keeping  down  the  dust  on  my  drive¬ 
ways  and  paths  .?  What  shall  I  do  with  the  ants  and 
moles  in  my  lawns 

J.  W.  Q. 

You  do  not  state  what  kind  of  walks  and  roads  you 
have.  A  preparation  of  crude  oil  is  being  success¬ 
fully  used  on  macadam  roads  where  there  is  much 
automobile  riding,  not  only  to  keep  down  the  dust 
but  to  prevent  the  grinding  and  loosening  up  of  the 
surface  dressing  which  is  carried  away  by  the  winds. 

(Continued  on  page  14,  Advertising  Section.) 
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A  HOUSE  OF  SIX  ROOMS,  FURNISHED 
BY  A  DECORATOR  FOR  $1,500 

{Connnued  from  page  128.) 

suggested  built-in  bookcases  of  oak 
finished  like  the  woodwork  of  the 
room.  In  the  McKinley  chair  were 
cushions  of  velveteen  like  the  window 
seat  and  curtain,  and  the  two  straight 
chairs  had  seats  done  in  foliage  tapes- 

1  he  McKinley  chair  was  with¬ 

out  cushions.  The  two  straight  oak 
chairs  ^10.00  each  and  the  table  $60.00. 
A  carefully  drawn  diagram  showing  the 
proper  placing  of  these  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  rugs  was  forwarded  to  the  client 
as  the  decorator  considered  arrangement 
an  important  part  of  his  scheme. 

Over  the  low  mantel  shelf  a  brown 
photograph  eighteen  inches  in  width  and 
extending  the  length  of  the  shelf  was 
placed.  This  was  set  in  a  flat  four  inch 
frame  of  the  oak  finished  like  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  room. 

Of  the  1500.00  allotment  for  the 
entire  furnishing  of  the  house,  ^465.00 
have  been  expended  for  the  living-room. 
As  this  room  comprised  hall  and  library 
as  well  as  living-room  the  sum  was  not 
excessive.  This  figure  covers  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  curtains  and  upholsterer’s  labor 
charges. 

TYPICAL  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  OF  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

{Continued  from  page  130.) 

and  one  electric,  is  that  when  lighted,  the 
lights  are  not  the  same  color.  In  order 
to  have  a  close-fitting  shade  for  gas,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  mantel  burner,  and 
the  light  from  these  is  more  greenish  in 
tone  than  the  electric.  The  open  flame 
gas  shows  practically  the  same  color  as 
the  incandescent  light.  The  simple 
candle  lights  designed  for  gas  are  there¬ 
fore  best  to  use  in  combination  with 
electricity. 

Houses  of  the  Colonial  type,  both  pure 
and  modified,  are  greatly  favored  by 
architects  and  clients.  Suitable  fixtures 
for  such  houses  are  greatly  in  demand. 
The  central  fixture  and  side  lights  repro¬ 
duced,  are  acceptable  in  every  way, 
these  being  typical  of  the  period  men¬ 
tioned. 

If  the  finished  effect  of  an  interior 
is  to  be  complete,  the  method  of  light¬ 
ing  and  the  selection  of  artistic  fixtures 
are  items  the  importance  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated. 


Making  the 
House  a  Home 


Next  to  the  design  of  the  house  no  one  thing  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  homelike  effect  as  the  interior 
decoration.  No  two  things  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
effect  of  this  interior  decoration  as  the  attractiveness  of  the 
finish  and  the  durability  of  the  finish. 

The  correct  selection  of  color  schemes  and  appropriate 
finishes  to  give  these  color  schemes,  and  the  harmony  of 
furniture,  hangings,  rugs  and  other  things  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  anyone  who  cares  for  the  appearance  of  the 
house  in  which  he  is  going  to  live. 

Realizing  this,  everyone  building  a  new  home  or  remodel¬ 
ing  an  old  one,  should  accept  the  following  offer: 


How  to  Make  the  Home  Beautiful 


The  SHERWIN-WILLI.VMS  CO.  has  established  a  very  complete  Decorative  De¬ 
partment  with  a  staff  of  designers  and  decorators. 

This  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  complete  color  schemes  with  color  sketches,  and 
descriptions  for  the  interior  decoration  of  any  one  room,  or  suite  or  all  the  rooms  of  a  house, 
including  the  outside  of  the  house.  The  suggestions  will  also  include  hangings,  wall  decora¬ 
tions,  rugs,  furniture,  etc.,  to  go  with  these  finishes  so  as  to  produce  any  desired  effects. 

Our  plan  of  giving  you  this  expert  Decorative  service  is  a  very  simple  one  and  owners 
and  prospective  builders  should  write  for  full  detailed  information. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (because  BEST)  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiries  to  627  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
In  Canada  to  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal 
London  Address;  7  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  E.  C. 


KEEP  YOUR  CELLAR  DRY 

No  excuse  now  for  wet  cellars.  Send 
stamp  for  Catalogue  H  with  full 
instructions,  prices  and 
testimonials. 

THE  FARNHAM  COMPANY 

ENGINEERS 

1  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


VENETIAN,  DUTCH 
ITALIAN  &  TURKISH 

LANTERNS 

Made  of  Heavy  Wrought  Iron 

with  ruby,  green,  amber  or  white  glass  t 
panels, whichwben  lighted  create  an  effect 
both  artistic  and  beautiful.  Fitted  for  oil  ( 
ready  to  light,  or  can  be  adapted  to  gas  or 
electricity.  Absolutely  unique  for  Porch,  ^ 
Hall,  Den  or  Mission  Room  in  the  city  or 
Height,  14  inches;  with  country  home  and  for  the  Bungalow. 

10  inches  of  chain  .  Calatogue  illustrates  above;  also  Hang¬ 
ing  Fixtures  andl  able  Lamps  tor  Lityary 

>r  Dining  Room.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue  and  **  Lamp  lnfor= 
nation  ** — knowledge  acquired  through  years  of  experience. 

rHE  ROCHESTER  LAMP  CO..  Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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Unlimited  Hot  Water  by  * 

Simply  Turning  the  Faucet 


The  simplicity  of  the  Ruud  Water  Heater  is  most  wonderful. 
All  the  hot  ate r  you  n.vant  by  simply  turning  any  hot  ‘water  faucet. 
No  trouble  ;  no  overheated  kitchen  ;  no  trotting  down  stairs  in 
the  night.  Just  turn  the  faucet  and  the  star-ts  itself ,  sends 

you  scalding  hot  water  in  ten  seconds,  and  stops  working  the 
instant  faucet  is  closed. 

Another  wonderful  feature  of  the 


Wafer  Heater 


is,  that  while  working  it  actually  regulates  the so  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  waste.  It  gives  cleaner  hot  water  than  a  kitchen  range  tank;  reduces  fuel  ex¬ 
pense  ;  doesn’t  keep  you  waiting  ;  is  ready  any  time,  day  or  night,  and,  best  of  all,  its 
supply  of  hot  water  is  inexhaustible — enough  for  shaving,  a  big  wash,  or  fifty  baths. 
Uses  either  artificial  or  natural  gas.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and  convenience. 

Simple  to  connect  in  your  basement  to  pipes  already  installed. 

It  takes  a  book  to  tell  about  it.  Write  for  this  FREE  book  to-day 
aud  for  list  ot  families  in  your  vicinity  who  use  the  Ruud. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  PiCisburgh,  Pa- 
IJpniu'hcH  Evcrywliere. ) 

FOKFUi.N  *  tbrititib  Uinid  .Maniirnctiiriiig  ('uoipaiiy,  I.ondun,  Kiig. 

\Kiiud  Ileisswasser  ApparatcbftU)  Hamburg,  (iermany.  ^ 


RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 


Decorative 

Cloths 

THE 

HOLLISTON 

MILLS 


Used  by  the  highest  class  decora¬ 
tors  in  the  country  and  found 
superior  to  any  other  wall  covering 


NORWOOD,  MASS. 
U,  S.  A. 


Absolutely  sanitary — will  not  hold  dust — colors  are  fast,  lasting  and  match  perfectly. 

New  York  Office  No.  67  Fifth  Avenue 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  BOOKS— FREE 


.J 


raR  Heating  a^yT^escription  orBuiLDiNGW  Steam  or  Hot  Watei 


THEY  GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  '  SENDlFOR  CATALOGUE...^,, 

GURNEY  HEATER  MANUFAC||IlflING'.CO.-«||.l||:;  , 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE  H2  E  42J12  ST,  S  188-200  F^RANKLIN  ST  BoMMUmI:- 


THE  EDITOR’S  TALKS  AND  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE 

(Continued  front  page  139.) 

walnut  and  some  kind  of  wood  like  ebonv 
which  appears  in  panels  that  are  set  on. 
I  also  wish  to  upholster  the  sofa,  one 
large  chair  and  two  side  chairs  after 
these  frames  have  been  done  over. 

Answer:  We  are  familiar  with  the 
style  of  walnut  furniture  you  describe. 
It  was  very  much  favored  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  and  in  many  of  our  old 
homes  it  is  still  found. 

You  do  wisely  in  determining  against 
the  use  of  paint.  This  would,  of  course, 
conceal  the  grain  and  color  of  the  wood 
which  is  its  greatest  claim  to  beauty. 
All  the  pieces  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  warm  water  in  which  a 
little  white  soap  has  been  dissolved, 
rinsing  with  clear  water  and  rubbing 
perfectly  dry.  Let  it  stand  for  a  day  and 
then  apply  a  furniture  renovating 
material,  the  name  of  which  we  send  you 
by  mail.  This  you  can  depend  upon 
giving  satisfactory  results. 

You  have  not  given  us  any  description 
of  the  other  furnishings  in  your  room 
and  therefore  we  are  at  a  loss  to  suggest 
an  appropriate  furniture  covering  to  you. 
A  closely  covered  tapestry  in  shades  of 
tan,  brown,  dull  red  and  a  little  blue  is 
acceptable  for  such  furniture.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  send  us  some  description, 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  not  only 
advice  hut  send  you  samples  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  advocated. 

DOMESTIC  RUGS,  FLOOR  COVKRINGS, 
SMALL  HOUSE 

Your  questions  are  fully  answered  m 
the  article  by  Mr.  H.  James  Johnston, 
under  the  caption  of  “Rugs  for  the 
House,”  appearing  in  this  number  of 
House  and  Garden.  The  names  of  the 
manufacturersof  thedifferentlinesof  rugs 
referred  to,  we  are  sending  you  by  post. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

(Continued  from  page  141.) 

THE  GARDEN 

and  in  July,  when  growth  is  fully  com¬ 
pleted,  he  put  to  rest  in  a  sunny  location. 
As  these  plants  flower  best  when  pot- 
hound  they  seldom  require  repotting, 
hut  they  do  require  liquid  stimulants 
during  growing  season. 

Chrysanthemums  now  demand  atten- 
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tion.  I'he  hush  variety,  if  grown  out¬ 
doors,  should  he  under  glass  hy  this  time, 
and  for  a  few  days  longer  will  need  con¬ 
stant  attention  in  dishudding  and  tying. 
Be  sure  not  to  overwater  or  overdose 
with  liquid  stimulants  either  pot  or 
bench  plants.  I'he  present  is  a  good 
time  to  give  a  final  surface  dressing  of 
some  approved  manure  mixed  with  fine 
loam  to  both  pots  and  benches.  While 
well-rotted  cow  manure  does  fairly  well, 
better  still  is  a  reliable  pulverized  article 
such  as  the  Wizard  Brand  of  the  Pul¬ 
verized  Manure  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  If  not  already  done  remove  the 
decaying  foliage  from  the  base  of  the 
stems.  It  is  just  as  well  to  remove  all 
leaves  a  foot  from  the  ground  to  admit 
light  and  ventilation.  In  using  liquid 
stimulants  change  the  food,  alternating 
with  the  cow  and  sheep  products.  As 
the  fall  exhibitions  come  round  make 
memoranda  of  a  few  desirable  additions 
for  next  season. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  lawns  are 
usually  given  a  top  dressing  of  manure. 
The  custom  of  scattering  a  heavy  coating 
of  stable  litter  and  manure  while  having 
the  merit  of  a  mulch  offends  the  eye  hy 
shutting  out  the  green  until  the  snows 
fall  in  their  pity  and  hide  with  a  pure 
covering  of  wliitetheuninviting  prospect. 
During  damp  and  rainy  weather  the 
manure  thus  spread  is  tracked  on  the 
walks  and  upon  the  porches  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  mulch  advan¬ 
tage  is  not  entirely  overcome  by  the 
unsightly  and  untidy  results.  Beside, 
there  is  sure  to  follow  a  growth  of  foul 
weeds  and  grass.  It  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  rid  of  these.  Disposing  of 
numerous  personal  inquiries,  from  per¬ 
sonal  experimentation  as  well  as  observa¬ 
tion,  pulverized  manures  are  commended 
for  landscape  fertilization.  A  thorough 
test  of  the  Wizard  Brand  of  fertilizer 
above  mentioned,  has  led  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  nothing  on  the 
market  better  for  general  uses  in  the 
garden.  As  a  lawn  maker,  for  flower 
roots,  roses,  peonies,  and  perennial 
flowers  it  is  unsurpassed.  For  garden 
purposes,  flower  or  vegetable,  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  phosphate  or  bone  fertilizer. 
It  leaves  a  permanent  enrichment  of  the 
soil;  it  is  free  from  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  injurious  chemicals.  For  a  fall 
dressing  for  the  lawn,  broadcast  about 
sixty  or  a  hundred  pounds  per  thousand 
square  feet  of  surface  and  it  will  prove 


!:  Artistic  Bedrooms 

Your  home  is  judged  by  the  furnishing  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  One  glance  at  these  rooms,  if  they  are  not  dainty 
and  artistic  will  destroy  the  good  impression  made  by  your  living  and 
reception  rooms.  The  bed  is  the  key-note  in  bedroom  furnishing. 

^‘Art  Brass  Beds’’ 


are  artistic  and  pleasing.  They  are  made  in  period  patterns,  Colonial. 
Renaissance,  Louis  XVI,  etc.,  to  match  other  furniture. 

The  finish  will  never  tarnish  or  need,  attention.  Parts 
cannot  loosen,  casters  easy  rolling,  ball  bearing. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name  for  a  copy  of  our  book  ^*Masters 
pieces  in  Brass,**  Free. 

Choose  from  our  book,  and  we  will  see  that  your  dealer  is  supplied 
with  the  style  you  select. 

Art  Bedstead  Company,  3704  Rockwell  St.,  Chicago. 

Metal  Beds  and  Cribs  for  liomes  and  institutions. 


Mercer  Boiler  for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 


Our  Heating  Boilers 
and  Radiators 

are  made  for  the  home 
where  the  Architect 
and  Owner  demand 
uniform  heat  in  all 
weather. 

The  efficiency  of  our 
apparatus  makes  this 
always  possible. 

MILLS  SAFETY  BOILERS 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  CO. 

Factory,  Westfield,  Mass. 

728  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


COTTAGE  CHIFFONIER 


A  Suggestion 

Our  Specialty  is 
Cottage  Furniture 


Simple  in  line  and  welLbuilt 


Can  be  obtained  finished  or  un¬ 
finished  to  be  stained  to  match  inte¬ 
riors. 

A  request  will  bring  a  package 
containing  200  distinctive  patterns. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect 
specimen  pieces  displayed  in  our 
warerooms. 

WILLIAM  LEAVENS  ^  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

32  Canal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^  ■-  -K'- 


The  latest  example  of 
the  Sanitary  Modern 
Bathroom  completely  equipped  with 

‘^tandaixl’' 

Green  &.Gold  Label  Plumbing  Fixtures 

In  a  new  edition  of  our  beautiful  100-page  book — "MODERN 
Bathrooms" — there  are  a  number  of  bathrooms,  both  elabo¬ 
rate  and  inexpensive,  splendidly  illustrated  and  described  m 
detail.  If  you  are  building  a  new  bouse  or  modernizing  the  old, 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  a  copy  and  read  it  carefully.  The 
prices  of  the  bathrooms,  completely  equipped,  range  from 
$69.  to  $542.  The  equipment  of  each  bathroom  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  possible  to  procure  at  its  price.  This  book 
means  money-saved  to  you.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Please  enclose  six  cents  postage  and  give  us  the 
name  of  your  architect  and  plumber,  if  selected. 

Address  Standard  5ailttai3'TRf<},C^.,  Dept.  40  i  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street. 


Louisville:  325-329  West  Main  Street. 

I  London,  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


Pittsburgh  : 

949  Penn  Avenue. 


New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne&  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
Cleveland:  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


THE  OLD  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

ONDS 


P 

W  EXTRACT 

60  Years  at  Work  Relieving  Pain 

The  test  ot  t.me  has  only  served  to 
IIIH  streng^en  confidence  in 

POND’S  EXTRACT 
THE  MOST  USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY 

LAMONT  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents.  New  York 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

$8.50  worth  of  Magazines  for  $4.75. 

McCLURE’S 
DELINEATOR 
WORLD’S  WORK 


$8.50  value 
a  ^  ^  I  for  $4.75 

Send  U8  at  once  $4.75  and  we  will  send  you 
each  of  the  above  magazines  for  one  year 


Winston  Building, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


very  satisfactory  in  stimulating  a  close, 
heavy  turf,  rich  in  color  and  appearance. 

GARDEN  CORRESPONDENCE 

(Jdontinued  from  page  142.) 

The  cost  depends  upon  the  location 
and  can  he  given  hy  local  road  build¬ 
ers.  Crude  oil  has  also  been  used  on 
dirt  roads  in  California. 

To  destroy  ants  in  lawns  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  receipt:  A  tablespoonful  of  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  poured  into  holes  six 
inches  deep  and  a  foot  apart,  the  holes 
being  immediately  filled  up. 

For  moles:  Place  a  mole  trap  in  their 
runways  and  trap  them. 

THE  RELATION  OF  SWEET  AND  GARDEN 
PEAS 

Are  the  sweet  peas  and  the  garden 
edible  pea  related  S.  L.  C. 

While  of  the  same  family,  leguminoscv, 
they  are  not  of  the  same  genera,  the 
garden  pea  being  a  variety  of  Pisum 
sativum,  and  the  sweet  pea,  Lathyrus 
odoratus.  The  everlasting  or  perennial 
pea  whose  flowers  resemble  the  sweet 
pea  hut  are  not  sweet  scented  is  Lathyrus 
latifoUus.  The  descriptive  word  “pea” 
is  applied  to  some  eighty  species,  includ¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs. 

NON-BLOOMING  DAHLIAS 

Why  is  it  my  Dahlias  did  not  bloom 
but  very  little  last  year  I  I  gave  them  a 
very  rich  soil  and  they  grew  splendidly, 
were  tall  and  strong  and  had  fine  foliage 
but  few  flowers.  1.  O.  P. 

Your  main  trouble  was  in  growing 
your  plants  in  an  over-rich  soil.  You 
induced  a  strong  vigorous  growth  that 
might,  in  time,  had  the  season  been  long 
enough,  have  given  you  good  flowers. 
Frost  comes  too  early  with  most  of  us 
and  we  must  endeavor  to  produce  early 
blooms.  Plant  in  a  well-worked,  but 
not  rich  soil,  in  a  sunny  position.  Place 
the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  set  the 
tubers  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The 
first  of  June  is  early  enough  to  plant. 
Place  the  tubers  so  that  the  top  is  three 
to  four  inches  below  the  surface.  Thin 
the  shoots  out  to  one  or  two  main  stalks. 
When  they  are  three  or  four  inches  tall, 
pinch  out  the  tops.  This  is  to  induce 
branching.  When  two  feet  tall,  place 
fresh  or  half-rotted  manure  in  a  circle 
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around  each  plant,  some  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  six  to  eight  inches  deep. 
Water  freely,  at  least  every  other  day, 
when  dry  weather  sets  in.  The  cactus 
varieties  often  send  out  short  stemmed 
flowers  quite  early.  The  plant  is  grow¬ 
ing  too  freely  to  give  these  early  flowers 
any  length  of  stem  or  substance  in  the 
bloom,  therefore  it  is  best  to  cut  them 
off;  later  on  the  flowers  will  he  all  right. 

If  large  flowers  are  desired  use  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  when  the 
flowers  first  appear.  One  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  twelve  quarts  of  water. 

AGE  OF  TREES 

To  what  age  have  trees  been  known 
to  grow  ^  S.  M.  H. 

In  “Notes  and  Queries,”  published 
in  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture”  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  J.  Collinson  gave  the 
following  list: 

Elm,  300  years;  ivy,  335  years; 
maple,  516  years;  larch,  576  years; 
orange,  630  years;  cypress,  800  years; 
olive,  800  years;  walnut,  900  years; 
Oriental  plane,  1000  years;  lime  iioo 
years;  spruce  1200  years;  oak,  1500 
years;  cedar,  2000  years;  yew,  3200 
years.  The  authority  given  in  ascer¬ 
taining  these  ages  were  historical  facts, 
traditions  and  the  counting  of  the  annual 
lines  of  growth. 


We  have  received  from  the  H.  B. 
Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  an  elabo¬ 
rate  illustrated  catalogue  of  builders’ 
hardware  specialties,  showing  probably 
the  most  complete  line  of  window  hard¬ 
ware  manufactured.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  many  new  goods  illustrated  and 
the  large  variety  of  finishes  described, 
enabling  the  buyer  to  order  correctly  by 
number  any  finish  desired,  also  to  ascer¬ 
tain  quickly  the  cost  from  the  price 
book. 

Among  the  new  goods  included  is  a 
very  complete  line  of  sash  fasts,  lifts, 
transom  catches  and  automatic  gravity 
locks  made  in  malleable  iron  for  metal 
sash. 

The  company  will  be  pleased  to  mail 
a  copy  of  the  catalogue  to  any  architect, 
builder  or  person  interested. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Company,  New 
York,  Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manu¬ 
facturers,  have  just  published  an  attrac¬ 
tive  catalogue  which  they  style  “  Handy 


THE  GARDEN  NUMBER 

The  January  issue  will  be  the 
Annual  Garden  Number. 

This  issue  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  Garden — will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do  and  when — a  series  of  letters  from  the  leading  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  giving  practical  advice  based  on  their  personal 
experience  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  very  best  results  in  the  garden.  The 
advice  contained  in  these  letters  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  not  only  to 
the  amateur  but  the  professional  gardener  as  well. 

The  many  letters  of  inquiry  and  complaint  regarding  planting  and  the 
poor  results  obtained  in  this  line  which  have  been  received  by  House 
acrid  Gacrderv  during  the  last  year  or  two,  determined  us  to  find  for  our 
readers  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  failures  and  secure  for  them  the 
advice  of  practical  specialists. 

This  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  and  the  letters  which  we  will  publish  in 
their  entirety,  will  be  timely  and  distinctly  valuable,  setting  forth  as  they  do, 
theories  which  have  been  proven  and  facts  which  are  indisputable. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

- PUBLISHERS - 


1006  Arch  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  NURSERY  STOCK 

CHOICE  HARDY  TREES.  CONIFERS,  SHRUBS,  VINES.  ETC. 

A  SPECIALTY  MADE  OF  LAYING  OUT  GROUNDS  FROM  ARCHITECTS’  PLANS. 


TERRA  COTTA  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS  AND  FURNITURE  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
MAKERS  IN  ITALY.  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  REQUEST. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  OR  APPOINTMENT. 


P.  HAMILTON  GOODSELL 

NURSERYMAN  &  LANDSCAPE  CONTRACTOR, 

200  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  5617  CORT. 
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Painting  As  An 
Investment 


AK  outlay  of  money  can  always  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

/\  Expense  and  Investment.  It  is  always  Expense  when 
you  do  not  receive  full  value  for  your  money. 

It  is  an  Investment  when  you  do  receive  full  value.  All  paints 
can  be  classed  in  this  manner.  Some  are  simply  Expense.  Others 
are  an  Investment.  Some  fall  short  of  requirements.  Others  more 
than  fulfill  all  requirements. 


Lowe  Brothers 


^‘High  Standard”  Liquid  Paint 


is  an  Investment  paint.  It  more  than  fulfills  all 
requirements.  With  35  years  of  experience  in 
paint-making  Eowe  Brothers  produce  a  paint 
that  has  a  better  covering  capacity  and  will 
cover  more  square  feet  to  the  gallon  than  any 
other  paint.  Every  can  of  ''High  Standard" 
Liquid  Paint  is  full  U.  S.  Standard  measure¬ 
ment.  All  the  ingredients  used  in  "High 
Standard"  Paint  are  the  best  quality 
obtainable.  All  the  ingenuity,  all  the  skill, 


all  the  best  mechanical  appliances  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  "High  Standard"  Liquid  Paint 
the  best  that  money  or  brains  can  produce. 

Little  Blue  Flag"  Eowe  Brothers 

emblem  of  quality.  It’s  on  every  can  of  their 
Paint  and  Varnish — and  there’s  a  special 
product  for  every  need. 

Write  for  Booklet,  '"Attractive  Homes 
and  How  to  Make  Them,"  and  Color  Cards 
of  latest  fashions. 

They  are  free  for  the  asking. 


The  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  Paintmakers,  Vamishmakers 

450-456  E.  Third  Street,  DAYTON,  OHIO  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


Pure  White  “Bone  China”  Toilet  Accessories 


Plate  1610.K  Plate  1620-K  Plate  1615-K 


These  bone  china  toilet 
fixtures  for  fastening  upon 
the  tvall  are  the  very  things 
needed  to  complete  the  re¬ 
fined  toilet. 

On  account  of  the  purity 
of  the  material  and  neatness 
of  pattern  and  workman¬ 
ship,  they  are  a  necessity 
in  the  toilet  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  persons,  being  easy  of 
installation  and  of  the 
proper  durability  for  the 
uses  to  which  toilet  articles 
are  subject. 

They  are  also  reasonable 
in  price  and  are  absolutely 
the  most  sanitary  fixtures 
made. 


PRICES: — No.  1610-K,  China  Bracket,  China  Receptor,  China  Tooth  Brush  Vase  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  connection,  complete .  $3.0° 


No.  161S-K,  China  Bracket  with  China  Receptor  and  China  Drinking  Cup  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated 

Brass  connection,  complete .  3-°° 

No.  1620-K,  China  Bracket  with  China  Receptor  and  China  Soap  Cup  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated  Brass 
connection,  complete .  3.°° 


Note — We  also  make  numerous  other  specialties  for  bathroom  and  toilet, 
pleased  to  send  on  request. 


Main  Office  and  Works 
TRENTON,  N,  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


T/tG  'Irenton 
PotteriQs  Company 


illustrations  of  which  we  will  be 


The  Canadian-Trenton  Potteries 
Co.,  Ltd. 

ST.  JOHN’S,  QUEBEC 


Hand  Book  of  Greenhouse  Material.” 
It  describes  every  piece,  stick  and  fitting 
required  to  erect  and  equip  a  green¬ 
house,  and  is  so  arranged  that  each  part, 
or  any  group  of  parts,  may  be  taken 
right  from  a  prepared  list  with  accom¬ 
panying  prices. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  a  classified  cata¬ 
logue  that  has  on  one  page  paint  and 
putty,  and  on  others  door  hardware, 
boilers,  heating  fittings,  etc.  Any  reader 
of  House  and  Garden  interested  in 
greenhouses,  or  contemplating  the  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  of  greenhouses,  will  do 
well  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  book, 
which  is  free  for  the  asking. 


FICTION  TO  THE  RESCUE  OF  FORESTS 

TN  the  State  of  Maine,  where  its 
scene  is  laid,  Holman  Day’s  new 
novel  deals  with  a  very  vital  problem 
that  is  just  now  occupying  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention.  Various  projects 
to  preserve  the  timber  lands  from  the 
destruction  that  is  rapidly  overtaking 
them  are  being  pressed  upon  the  Maine 
Legislature  by  the  Boston  newspapers  as 
well  as  by  local  opinion.  The  danger 
to  the  forests,  it  is  said,  would  be  largely 
abated  if  existing  laws  could  be  enforced 
and  the  illegal  practice  of  indiscriminate 
lumbering  thus  brought  to  an  end.  It 
is  the  graphic  picture  of  the  persistent 
lawlessness  in  this  regard  furnished  by 
Mr.  Day  in  his  novel  that  gives  to  the 
latter  its  value  in  the  present  movement 
for  the  enforcement  as  well  as  the  reform 
of  the  Maine  forest  laws.  —  evo  York 
Times. 

MANURING,  MULCHING,  PRUNING 

TN  closing  his  address  on  hardy 
shrubs  delivered  at  the  general 
meeting  in  1907  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticul¬ 
turists,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Moon  said: 

Under  the  heading  “How  to  Treat 
Shrubs,”  I  will  allude  to  manuring, 
mulching  and  pruning.  After  planting 
apply  a  good  mulch  of  manure  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture,  furnish  nourishment  and 
to  suppress  weeds.  An  annual  mulching 
of  leaves,  with  coarse  manure  to  prevent 
their  blowing  away,  is  beneficial  to  every 
class  of  plants;  and  mulched  or  fallow 
ground  is  better  than  grass  around  the 
stems. 

Most  deciduous  shrubs  should  be 
pruned  severely  when  planted.  Rhodo- 
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dendrons,  azaleas,  andromedas,  etc.,  are 
usually  transplanted  with  balls  of  earth 
and  do  not  need  much  pruning,  but 
where  it  is  needful  it  won’t  hurt  them. 
The  annual  pruning  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  care  of  shrubbery,  and  the 
point  most  difficult  to  give  instruction  on 
by  written  directions.  It  is  an  art  which 
must  be  learned  by  practice  and  observa¬ 
tion.  The  general  rule  to  trim  early 
bloomers  as  soon  as  they  are  through 
flowering,  and  midsummer  or  late 
bloomers  in  winter,  contains  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  the  indiscriminate  cutting  back 
of  every  shrub  every  year  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  When  a  shrub  seems  weak  and 
needs  strengthening,  cut  out  declining 
shoots  and  apply  manure  around  it. 
When  one  is  too  vigorous  and  rampant, 
remove  or  shorten  superfluous  shoots  to 
reduce  to  symmetry,  with  as  little  mutila¬ 
tion  as  possible.  When  one  has  become 
overgrown  and  dilapidated  in  appear¬ 
ance,  cut  back  a  part,  or  perhaps  all  of  its 
unsightly  stems  severely — probably  at 
the  ground — and  allow  new  shoots  to 
restore  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  youth. 

The  only  way  to  learn  the  art  of  trim¬ 
ming  shrubbery  is  by  observation  and 
practice  and  the  exercise  of  gumption. 
A  safe,  general  rule  is  that,  whenever  you 
see  a  twig  or  branch  which  needs  re¬ 
moving,  cut  it  oft'  on  sight,  regardless  of 
time  of  year  or  other  conditions;  and 
when  you  don’t  see  anything  that  needs 
removal,  don’t  prune  it,  regardless  of 
rule  or  custom;  and  for  a  negative  rule, 
never  shear  a  shrub  with  a  hedge  shears. 
The  shearing  of  lawn  shrubs  into  bald 
pates,  suggestive  of  convicts  or  sheared 
sheep,  displays  ignorance  of  plants  and 
depravity  of  taste.  To  the  last  general 
rule  1  make  exception  for  topiary  garden¬ 
ing,  but  the  creation  and  care  of  topiary 
gardens  and  of  formal  specimens  is  a 
special  art  for  which  all  of  the  above  sug¬ 
gestions  would  have  to  be  modified. 

If  my  feeble  sentences  may  be  sug¬ 
gestive  of  useful  afterthoughts  in  your 
minds  and  m  mine,  they  will  have  ac¬ 
complished  all  that  I  can  hope  for  them. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  QUINTAINS 

/V  CURIOUS  clause,  taking  one 
right  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
appears  in  the  title  deeds  of  a  house 
which  was  recently  sold  in  the  village  of 
Offham,  m  Kent.  Scheduled  as  part  of 
the  messuages,  lands,  hereditaments, 
and  premises,”  is  the  village  quintain, 

III. 


Low-Cost  Suburban  Homes— 25  Cents 

A  ])ook  of  90  plans  and  photographs  of  houses 
that  have  been  built  at  costs  ranging  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000. 

Designed  by  Leading  Architects 

Each  plan  is  of  a  house  actually  built  and  is 
accomi^anied  l)y  photographs  of  the  finished 
house.  In  most  cases  the  details  of  cost  are 
given.  Houses  of  frame,  stone,  brick,  cement, 
shingle,  stucco  of  many  kinds,  and  on  many  sorts 
of  lots,  are  included. 

Worth  $1.00r:vrn:r"^  sent  Postpaid  tor  only  25c. 

WRAP  UP  COINS  IN  HEAVY  PAPER  OR  SEND  STAMPS 

- ADDR?:S.S  AT  ONCE  - 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Dept.  E,  1006  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Publishers  of  “House  and  Garden,”  the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 
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J  in  this  case  means  1 

I  STRONGEST  -  FINEST  -  BEST  | 

I  Peerless  Mortar  Colors  | 

M  Send  for  color  card  and  booklet  [ 

I  SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.  | 

g  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers  M 

g  Established  1844  Philadelphia  s 

-flllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

irriliitii  to  udvcrtisers  ptcose  iiiciitioii  IIorsE  and  (iAisDiox. 


Stanley’s  Ball-Bearing  Hinges 


Nothing  equals  them  for 
hanging  doors  either  in 

Big  Public  Buildings  or 
Private  Dwellings 

Two  will  frequently  take  the  place  of  three 
ordinary  hinges,  and  their  action  is  noise¬ 
less  and  perfect.  IMade  in  Wrought 
Bronze  and  Steel. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

Myrtle  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  York  Office:  79  Chambers  Street 


ELLWMGER  &  BARRY’S 

Shrubs,  Roses 

and 

Hardy  Plants 

Are  Famous 
The  World  Over. 


Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 
Free  upon  request. 


Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

Established  1840.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

— 
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A  GREENHOUSE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  this  particu¬ 
lar  one  with  its  curvilinear  palm  house 
and  curved  roof  wings,  each  16 J  feet 
long,  is  located  right  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  crowded  city.  Whether  it  be  a  small 
greenhouse  for  the  amateur  or  the  more 
extensive  ranges  in  all  their  completeness, 
we  can  build  them  to  your  especial  advan¬ 
tage.  Send  for  advanced  catalogue  sheet 
collection  No.  12. 

Hitchings  8,  Company 

1170  Broadway  New 


SPEAR’S 

New  Cooking  Range  New  Warm  Air  Distributors 
Open  Grates  and  Stoves  for  Wood  and  Coal 
Speciai  Stoves  for  Laundry,  Stabie,  Greenhouse,  etc. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  have  only  Spear’s  Heating  and  Cooking 
appliances — the  most  modern,  efficient,  and  economical — In  Your  Country  Home 
Write  to-day  for  further  information  and  estimates  Hoteis  and  institutions  receive  speciai  attention 

James  Spear  Stove  and  Heating  Co. 

1014=16  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FR.  BECK  &  CO. 

7th  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
BRANCHES: 

Chicago  Boston 

Philadelphia  Cleveland 


LINCKUSTA  WALTON 

Greatest  Kelief  Decoration 
SEE  NEW  DESIGNS 

REDUCED  TRICES 


THE 

BUTTONS 

ARE 

MOULDED 

FROM 

BEST 

GRADE 

RUBBER 


THE 


THE 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 

BY  BUTTONS  MADE  OF  WOOD 

PAINTED  OR  COLORED  TO 
IMITATE  RUBBER 

THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN  YELLOW 

IS  ATTACHED  THIS  WAY 
TO  EVERY  PAIR  OF  THE 
GENUINE  —  BE  SURE 
IT'S  THERE 
Sample  Pair,  Mercerized  26c. » Silk  50c. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Makers 
BOSTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO 
DEALER  AND  USER 

AGAINST  IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPSARELiCENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY, 


A  Butler’s  Pantry  Door 

should  swing  both  ways;  should  close  gently  and 
without  noise  and  stop  at  once  at  the  centre 
without  vibrating.  The  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  use  the  “BARDSLEY”  CHECKING 
HINGE.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door  and 
there  are  no  ugly  projections  on  the  door. 


JOSEPH  BARDSLEY 

147-151  Baxter  Street  New  York  City 


which  still  swings  on  its  stout  oaken  post 
before  the  house,  and  the  purchaser 
must  covenant  to  keep  the  relic  of  a 
bygone  pastime  in  good  repair.  One 
end  of  the  swinging  crossbar  of  this 
quintain  (said  to  be  the  only  surviving 
specimen  in  England)  is  shaped  like 
a  square  target  pierced  with  a  number 
of  holes  into  which  the  point  of  the 
player’s  lance  would  enter.  When 
struck  it  would  swing  round,  and  unless 
the  player  were  nimble  the  sand-bag 
hung  on  the  other  end  of  the  crossbar 
would  swing  round  and  unseat  him. 
Here  is  a  chance  seldom  met  with  in 
these  modern  days  of  getting  back  into 
medievalism.  The  owner  has  only  to 
don  the  contemporary  costume,  tilt 
at  the  quintain,  and  imagine  that  the 
clock  has  been  put  back  a  few  centuries. 
— Westminster  Gazette. 


CHARLESTON’S  HISTORIC  POST- 
OFFICE 

A  MONO  the  quaint  old  structures 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  old  post- 
office  building  takes  the  lead  in  historic 
interest.  It  was  built  of  brick  imported 
from  England  in  1767  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  of  the  Colonial 
Assembly.  Its  leading  members  were 
John  Rutledge,  Henry  Laurens  and 
Thomas  Lynch,  who  later  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  and  whose  names  will  be  found 
among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  During  the  occupation 
of  Charleston  by  the  British  it  was  used 
as  a  prison,  and  between  sixty  and 
seventy  of  the  best  citizens  were  confined 
there  before  their  removal  to  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  Fla.  In  the  number  was  Col. 
Isaac  Haynes,  of  the  celebrated  family 
of  that  name.  In  revenge  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Major  Andre,  Haynes  was  led 
out  from  prison  and  suffered  the  death 
penalty  by  order  of  Colonel  Balfour, 
then  in  command,  without  the  formality 
of  a  trial. — Boston  Transcript. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  1660  STILL  DAN¬ 
GEROUS 


SPEAKING  of  the  persistence  of  the 
contagion  of  the  plague  microbe 
which  is  causing  so  much  anxiety 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  the  journal 
La  Suisse  (Geneva)  cites  a  characteristic 
case:  “In  1660  the  Dutch  city  of  Haar¬ 
lem  was  devastated  by  the  plague. 
Whole  families  perished,  among  them  a 
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family  by  the  name  of  Cloux,  whose 
various  members  were  buried  in  the 
Haarlem  church.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  it  was  found  that  the  masonry  of  the 
tomb  was  out  of  repair,  and  the  vault 
was  entirely  rebuilt.  The  masons  in 
charge  of  the  work  descended  into  the 
vault  and  remained  there  during  more 
than  a  day.  Now,  although  more  than 
two  centuries  had  passed  since  the  epi¬ 
demic,  all  these  workmen  were  attacked 
with  the  infectious  bubo  (characteristic 
glandular  swelling)  of  the  plague,  and 
had  to  undergo  long  treatment  at  the 
hospital.  Nevertheless,  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  the  plague  proper,  and  all 
recovered.” — Exchange. 


PALMS 

KENTIAS  will  stand  what  may  he 
termed  a  cool  temperature  and 
grow  well,  too.  They  will  not  suffer  in 
the  slightest  degree  if  the  temperature 
falls  to  fifty  degrees  if  the  temperature 
of  the  house  or  houses  in  which  they  are 
grown  is  kept  always  moderately  low 
uniformly,  hut  if  the  plants  are  grown 
hot  sudden  coolings  will  damage  them. 

Old  or  well-established  plants  in  pots 
stand  a  cool  temperature  much  better 
than  young  plants.  The  latter  will  live 
in  as  low  a  temperature  as  the  former, 
but  mere  existence  is  not  satisfying,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  young  palms. 
They  have  to  be  kept  growing  in  order 
to  make  them  profitable;  and  again,  the 
young  palms  suffer  in  the  way  of  color 
very  perceptibly  when  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  low  temperature.  Kentias 
all  through  do  with  less  fire  heat,  or, 
in  other  words,  thrive  in  a  lower  temper¬ 
ature  than  arecas,  and  for  that  reason 
arecas  should  he  kept  growing  in  a  some¬ 
what  higher  temperature  during  the 
winter.  If  arecas  are  kept  in  a  too  cool 
temperature  now  they  may  get  checked 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  make 
little  or  no  growth  until  spring,  which 
means  a  considerable  loss  in  a  few 
months’  time. 

Only  very  little  shade  is  needed  on 
palm  houses  now  and  that  little  should 
be  confined  to  areas  of  glass  exposed 
to  the  south  or  west.  Hard  syringing 
is  very  eff  ectual  in  keeping  palms  free  of 
troublesome  insects;  on  the  other  hand, 
gentle  spraying  with  that  object  in  view 
is  worse  than  waste  of  time  and  water. 
In  syringing,  it  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  when  force  is  used  in  the 


tify  Your  SKingles 

by  staining  them  with 

Cecbot’s  Shingle  Stains 

They  are  made  of  Creosote  (“the  best  wood 
preservative  known”),  pure  Unseed  oil,  and 
the  best  pigments,  and  give  soft,  velvety 
coloring  effects  (moss  greens,  bark  browns, 
silver  grays,  etc.)  that  look  better  and  wear 
better  than  any  others.  50%  cheaper  than 
paint. 

Send  for  stained  wood  samples  and  catalogue 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 

141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  “Quilt”  makes  warm  houses 


Preserve  and  Beau 


Clark  &  ‘Russell,  Architects,  “Boston 


On  To 


Where  the  old  wall-paper  is  so  id  on  the  wall,  charming  and  beautiful 
results  can  be  secured  by  applying  Alabastine  directly  over  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  nn  ingrain  paper  and  even  striped  paper,  providing  there 
are  no  sirong  aniline  colors  or  raised  figures. 

Alabastine  comes 
only  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  and  any  dealer 


Send  a  2c  U.  S. 
stamp  for  samples  ^ 
!■!  Alabastine  tints.  1 

^^lll  supply  it  if  you  and  a  folder  giving 

arc  careful  to  ask  for  -  x*,- n  ^  ..  valuable  hints  on  wait 

Alabastine.  1  he  Oaiutaiy  Wall  Coatmg  (iecuratious. 

Alaltastiue  will  give  you  an  even,  velvetv  surface  wliieli  reflects  the  light  instead  of  ait- 
sorbing  it,  thus  making  your  rooms  brighter  an<l  more  clieerfnl.  Best  results  are  obtained 
where  the  ])aper  can  be  removed,  for  then  Alahastine  becomes  a  part  of  tne  wall.  Alabastine 
IS  made  from  pure  Alabaster  roek,  powdered.  Simply  mixed  with  coM  waterand 
ai)])lied  with  a  tlat  brush,  it  adlieres  to  tlie  wall  by  its  own  cementing 

liowers.  You  can  do  the  work  yourself,  or  employ  an  ^ 

I  experienced  decorator. 

The  Alabastine  Co.,  149  Grandville  Avc.,  Grand  Rapids,  MIch.i 
I  59,  105  Water  Street,  New  York  City.  Ik 


Thousands  Pleased 

with  our 


Booklet  on  Good  Furniture 


Gay 


So  charming  is  our  brochure  “Furniture 
of  Character”  that  many  have  written  us 
that  it  is  an  “artistic  delight,”  a  “master¬ 
piece  of  value  and  beauty,”  a  “work  of  art,” 
“exceedingly  beautiful,”  a  “gem,”  etc.,  etc. 

In  it  we  have  tol  I  what  can  only  be  suggested  in 
any  ad vertisemeiiT— interesting  facts  about  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  favorably  known 

Berkey  & 

correct  repro  luctions  ot  (Jolonial  an<l  Period  furniture 
lor  the  dining  room,  rttoiii  ami  library. 

It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  16 
cts.  in  V.  S.  stainj  s  to  luirtly  defray  ex¬ 
pense.  If  not  acceptable,  return  same, 
and  stamps  will  Le  refunded. 

This  high  grade  furniture  with  ourl 
guarantee  shopmark  can  Le  secured  at' 
mo  lest  prices  through  the  leading  fur¬ 
niture  stores.  Shop  Mark 

BERKEY  ^  GAY  FURNITURE  CO.  Estab.  1859 

Please  Address  Dept.  N.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


\ 
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Old  Fashioned 


Sentiment  stirs  in  the 
heart  of  the  owner  of  such  a 
cliest.  Yet  in  the  olden  days  the 
first  consideration  was  usefulness.  There  is 

nothing  like  the  genuine  Southern  Red  Cedar  as  \  i/  prejiaid  from  factory 
a  protection  against  moths,  dust  and  dampness.  to  home.  Wo  re. 

Thischestismadeiuabeautiful,dull,  natural  finish  turn  money  ami  pay 

—bound  with  heavy  copper  bands— studded  with  copper  retura  freight  if  xm- 
nails.  Send  for  catalog  today.  Piedmont  Red  Cedar  satisfactory. 

Chest  Co.,  Dept.  66,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Treasure  Chest 


MENNEN'SI 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


and  Mamma’s  greatest  comfort.  Mennen’s  relieves  and 
prevents  Chafing,  Sunburn,  Prickly  Heat  and  Chapping. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non- 
refillable  boxes — the  “Box  that  Lox,”  with  Mennen’s 
face  on  top.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents. 
Sample  free. 

Try  Mennen’s  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder — It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.  SatnpU  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mennen’s  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor  (  No 
Mennen’s  Borated  Skin  Soap  (blue  wrapper)  I  Samples 
Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  Sold  only  at  stores. 


iSHeep  Manxire 

i  Kiln  dried  and  pulverized .  No  weeds  or  bad 

lodors.  Helps  nature  hustle.  For  garden, 
llawn,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  house  plants. 

I  riA  LAROE  BARREL,  Cash  with  Order. 

'  Delivered  to  your  Freight  Station. 

Apply  now. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co..30UnIon  Stock  Yards,  Ctilrogo. 

WATER  SUPPLY.  The  problem  solved  by  the 
Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply.  Write  for  64 
page  illustrated  catalog  No.  44. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  Ill. 
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'JpHE  BROUGHTON  SELF-CLOSING  BASIN  COCKS  HAVE 
BEEN  IN  USE  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS.  MANY  OF 
THE  LARGEST  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THESE 
GOODS.  :::  :::  MADE  IN  BRASS,  NICKEL  OR  SILVER 

PLATED,  AND  IN  SOLID  SILVER-METAL. 

EVERY  ONE  WARRANTED 
Manufactured  only  by 

E.  Stebbins  Manufacturing  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD:  MASSACHUSETTS 

Works  at  Brightwood 


HIGH  GRADE  PRESSED  METAL 

SASH  PULLEYS 


Made  with  Plain  Axles,  Roller  Bearings 
and  Ball  Bearings 

Combination  Groove  for  Chain  or  Cord 
CATALOG  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

The  American  Pulley  Co. 

29th  and  Bristol  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


THE  BEST  SASH  CORD  MADE 


EVERY  FOOT  IS  STAMPED 

^^SILVER  LAKE 


You  do  the  designing — ive'll  make  the  rug,'* 

Thread  &  Thrum 


Rugs 


are  different  from  all  other  rugs,  as  you  can 
have  the  color  scheme  made  to  harmonize 
with  your  requirements.  Wool  or  camel’s 
hair  weft,  heavy  and  durable.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write  for  color 
card  and  price  list  to 

Arno/d,  Constable  tfc  Co.,  Distributing  Agents, 
New  York. 

^THE  THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,  N.  X. ^ 


It  writes 
It  adds 
It  subtracts 

The  Remington  Typewriter 
with  Wahl  Adding  and  Sub¬ 
tracting  Attachment 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
110  So.  9th  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ives  Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


HEAyYSED 


PATENTED. 

The  only  Stop  Adjuster  madefrom  one  piece  of  metalwitb  solid 
ribs  and  heavy  bed  that  will  not  cup,  turn  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Manufactured  only  by  The  H.  B.  IVES  CO..  New 
Conn. .11.  S.  A.  (Fifty-page  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.) 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust  and  Window  Rattling. 

IVES’  PATENT 
Window  Stop  Adjuster. 


Roll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns 


Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or  Interior  Use 
are  made  exclusively  by 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  COMPANY 


Elston  &  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastern  Office,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  catalogue  P  19  of  columns,  or  P  29  of  sun-dials, 
pedestals,  etc. 


application  of  water  the  force  accom¬ 
plishes  more  than  the  water,  although, 
of  course,  the  one  is  inseparable  from 
the  other  in  the  work. 

Kentias  stand  much  better  than  arecas 
when  placed  in  situations  where  they 
are  only  partially  protected  from  wind 
and  sun.  In  winter  palms  are  used 
exclusively  indoors  and  a  great  many  are 
employed  for  purposes  such  as  make  the 
use  of  small  and  medium  size  arecas 
imperative.  Made-up  plants  of  arecas 
look  much  more  natural  than  like 
arrangements  of  any  variety  of  kentia, 
although  of  late  years  the  practice  of 
placing  three  kentias  in  a  pot  has  grown 
so  that  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  such. — Florists’  Exchange. 

EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES 

jn\R.  SCHWEINFURTH  writes  to  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  A egypti sche  Sprache, 
complaining  of  the  reckless  way  in  which 
exploration  for  antiquities  is  now  carried 
on  in  Egypt.  As  he  says,  the  country  is 
being  ransacked  to  find  striking  objects 
to  attract  visitors  to  the  Gizeh  Museum, 
while  articles  of  modest  appearance  are 
thrown  aside  by  the  ignorant  natives 
who  are  often  employed  to  make  excava¬ 
tions,  and  who,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  keeping  the  articles  discovered 
together,  or  of  recording  the  positions 
and  relations  in  which  they  are  found. 
In  this  way,  as  he  says,  seeds  of  plants 
and  stones  of  fruits,  found  in  the  tombs, 
which  might  cast  light  on  the  early 
history  and  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  Egyptians,  are  irretrievably  lost  It 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  secure  scien¬ 
tific  supervision  of  operations  carried 
on  so  extensively  as  are  now  the  explora¬ 
tions  in  Egypt;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  the  loss  of  much 
valuable  material  is  for  the  Gizeh 
Museum  to  stop  excavating  on  its  own 
account  for  the  present,  and  devote  itself 
to  the  supervision  of  the  work  carried  on 
as  a  pecuniary  speculation  by  dealers, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  existing 
monuments. — A mencan  A rcbitect. 


A  CROWDED  SPOT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF 
MALTA 

^  I  ''HE  most  crowded  spot  on  the 
earth’s  surface  is  that  portion  of 
the  city  of  Valetta,  Island  of  Malta, 
known  as  the  “  Manderaggio.  ”  In  the 

{Continued  on  page  22.) 
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The  A.  J.  Crawford  Co. 


ENGLISH  OAK  PANEL. 
REPRODUCTION  OP 
GRINLING  GIBBONS 
CARVING  IN  OAK 


We  are  specialists  in  furnish¬ 
ing  and  interior  decorating  in 
the  English  Periods* 

The  largest  collection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  furniture  in  America* 

Reproductions  of  our  exclu¬ 
sive  models  at  moderate  prices* 

251-255  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Gift  Books  with  Photogravure  Illustrations 

You  are  sure  of  giving  an  acceptable  present  if 
you  select  one  or  more  sets  of  these  handsome 
volumes.  Literary  Classics,  works  of  travel  and  de¬ 
scriptive  history  are  among  the  half-hundred 
books  published,  and  each  contains  from  25  to  50 
photogravure  plates.  Sumptuously  bound  in 
Cloth  or  Leather. 


America’s  Insular  Possessions 

The  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
Guam;  including  Panama,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Ja¬ 
maica.  By  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay.  2  vols.,  Crozvn 
Svo,  more  than  1000  pages.  With  51  Photo¬ 
gravures  and  2  Maps. 

Cloth,  gilt  tops,  in  cloth  box,  $5.00.  Three- 
quarters  Crushed  Morocco,  in  box,  $10.00. 

Some  Other  Photogravure  Books 

Japan  Russia  America  Holland  London  Romola 
Lorna  Doone  French  Revolution  Paris  Venice 

Complete  descriptive  brochure  sent  on  request 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 

Publishers  ot  "International”  Bibles 

PHILADELPHIA 


Dexter  Brothers  English  Shingle  St  am 

Preserves  your  shingles,  makes  the  artistic  house  perfect,  makes  the 
ugly  house  artistic.  Soft  velvety  colors.  No  disagreeahle 
odors.  Send  for  sample  colors. 


AGENTS 


Green  (&  Green,  Architects,  Los  Angeles 

If  your  brick  or  concrete  house  leaks  ask  about  ANTIAQUATINE 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
103-105  Broad  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


H.  M.  HOOKER  CO., 

128  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
W.  S.  HUESTON, 

22  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 
JOHN  D.  S.  POTTS, 

218  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 

F.  H.  McDonald, 

619  The  Gilbert,  Grand  Rapids 
F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO., 

Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  Portland,  Ore. 

KLATT-HIRSCH  &  CO, 

113  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
W.  W.  LAWRENCE  &  CO.. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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A  complete 
revolution  in 
CLEANING 

No  more  sweeping 
No  more  dusting 
No  more  beating 
No  more  “house 

cleaning” 

Less  work 
Less  time 
Less  trouble 
Less  annoyance 


TKe 


“INVINCIBLE”  Electric  Renovator 

Gets  all  the  dirt  all  the  time 


Removes  every  particle  of  dust  and  dirt  in  one  operation. 

Germs,  microbes,  moths,  insects  along  with  the  dirt. 

All  in  the  one  operation  -  no  subsequent  “  dusting  ”  or  “  wiping  up.” 

An  electrically  driven  machine  does  ali  the  work — handy,  portable. 

Creates  a  strong  suction  or  draw.  A  hose  is  attached  and  to  that  a  nozzle  or  tool. 

As  t!ie  tool  is  passed  over  the  object  to  be  cleaned,  dust,  dirt  and  germs  are  drawn  into 
a  “  Receiver  ”  which  is  taken  out  and  dumped  after  the  cleaning. 

Cleans  and  renovates  everything:  Rugs,  Carpets,  Curtains,  Draperies,  Upholstery, 
Floors,  Walls,  Ceiling,  Ledges,  Reiief  Work,  Bric-a-brac — any  article  or  thing  (without 
removal)  used  in  the  Home,  Office  Bu  Iding,  Institution,  Church,  Theatre,  Store  or  any 
place  of  abode  where  there  is  an  electric  current— alternating  or  direct. 

The  “INVINCIBLE”  is  not  a  toy 

It  is  built  fora  life-long  service 

Of  the  very  highest  and  best  construction  known  to  mechanics. 
Aluminum  throughout  (except  motor)  with  handsome  frosted  finish. 
Really  a  beautiful  machine.  All  corners  and  edges  rounded.  No 
awkward  projections.  Compact  and  simple.  Easily  portable  on 
6  inch  ball  bearing  wheels.  Nothing  complicated.  Nothing  to 
wear  out,  give  out  or  get  out  of  adjustment. 

The  “INVINCIBLE”  is  not  a  vacuum  machine.  It  works  on  an  entirely 
newly  applied  principle — thoroughly  and  effectually,  with  no  wear  or  tear  on  fur¬ 
nishings  and  furniture.  You  can  clean  better,  easier,  quicker  and  cheaper  and 
with  less  help  with  the  “INVINCIBLE”  than  any  other  method.  Removes  not 
only  surface  dirt  but  from  within,  beneath;  from  the  very  fiber  itself,  without  the 
slightest  injury.  Saves  the  work  of  many  people  on  large  cleaning  operations 

Write  Dept.  H  for  our  Booklet.  ‘‘IT  EATS  DiRT."  Large  third  edition  nearly 
exhausted.  Also  testimonials  of  enthusiastic  users.  You  should  KNOW  what 
these  Two  Booklets  disclose  about  this  new  and  only  effective  way  of  cleaning. 

Electric  Renovator  Mfg.  Co. 

936  Farmers  Bank  Buildirkg,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Dirt  ” 


The  BULL  DOG  ADJUSTER 

is  the  only  really  satisfactory  low  priced  casement  window  adjuster  on  the 
market.  It’s  strong,  holds  the  window  rigidly  and  operates  easily.  .Any 
one  can  apply  it  in  five  minutes— in  fact  thie  “  Bull  Dog  ” 

FILLS  A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

If  yoti  do  not  feel  you  can  afford  to  pay  more,  the  Bull  Dog  .Adjuster 
xvill  answer  every  requirement— looks  neat,  serviceable  and  does  just  what 
the  name  implies— holds  the  windows  with  a  bull  dog  grip.  To  introduce 
they  are  sold 

at  $1.50  each  or  $15.00  a  dozen 

Cash  with  order— money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

THE  CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO. 

155  WASHINGTON  STREET  -  -  CHICAGO 


whole  ofValetta,  the  proportion  is  75,000 
human  beings  to  the  square  mile,  but  in 
the  Manderaggio  there  is  one  locality  in 
which  there  are  2,574  persons  living  on  a 
plot  of  ground  less  than  two  acres  and  a 
half  in  extent. 

This  would  give  no  fewer  than 
636,000  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or 
1,017.6  to  the  acre.  In  Liverpool, 
the  most  crowded  city  in  Britain,  the 
most  densely  populated  portions  have 
only  116.4  acre. — Edinburgh 

Scotsman. 


BELLS  IN  JERUSALEM 

I  ^URKS  and  Jews  as  well  as  Chris- 

-*■  tians,  according  to  the  Kolnische 
V olkszeitung,  have  been  much  excited 
by  the  sound  of  the  three  bells  of  the  new 
Piotestant  church  in  Jerusalem.  For 
several  centuries  the  use  of  bells  by  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  or  elsewhere 
within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  Great  Turk,  who  has 
conceded  it  now,  however,  to  his  friend 
and  ally,  the  Evangelical  German 
Kaiser.  In  the  Theatre  de  la  Turque, 
published  in  1688,  it  is  said,  “The  Turks 
hate  bells,  as  a  symbol  of  Christianity, 
and  do  not  permit  even  the  Christians  to 
use  them.  Only  in  a  few  remote  moun¬ 
tain  convents,  or  in  lonely  islands,  where 
there  are  no  resident  Mohammedans  is 
the  use  of  a  bell  tolerated.” — Westmin¬ 
ster  Gazette. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  OFFICE  OF 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

^  I  'HE  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Farmers’ 


Institute  Workers  will  he  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  the  i6th  and  17th  of 
November. 

At  the  same  place  and  beginning 
November  17,  will  be  held  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Stations  writes:  “It 
seems  impossible  to  secure  reduced 
railroad  rates.” 

Notice  is  sent  out  thus  early  in  order 
that  the  Farmers’  Institute  workers  of 
the  country  may  have  time  to  arrange 
for  the  attendance  upon  this  meeting. 
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PREVENTING  FROZEN  WATER-PIPES 


CIR  JAMES  CRITCHTON 
^  BROWNE  has  offered  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  cure  of  frozen  water- 
pipes.  Speaking  at  a  congress  of  plun  b- 
ers,  he  pointed  out  that  water-pipes 
would  never  burst  if  protected  by  a 
vacuum.  In  the  experiments  at  the 
Royal  Institute  upon  liquid  air  and 
liquid  oxygen,  fluids  were  dealt  with  at 
a  temperature  of  i8o  degrees  below 
freezing  point.  At  such  a  temperature 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  work 
with  the  fluids  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  but  in  tubes  or  beakers  with 
vacuum  jackets  they  were  handled  with 
the  utmost  facility,  and  poured  from  one 
to  another  without  any  difficulty,  be¬ 
cause  the  temperature  could  not  pass 
through  the  vacuum.  “Why,”  asked 
Sir  James,  “could  not  plumbers  in\ent 
a  vacuum  pipe  A  space  even  an  eig  hth 
of  an  inch  of  a  high  vacuum  would  be 
sufficient.  Enclose  the  pipe  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  an  outer  tube,  exhaust  the  air 
from  the  intervening  space,  and  hermet¬ 
ically  seal  the  enclosing  tube  at  the 
ends;  then  no  changes  of  temperature 
could  affect  the  protected  pipe.”  Crit¬ 
icising  this  suggestion,  a  correspondent 
says  the  idea  is  not  new%  as  he  suggested 
it  ten  years  ago.  He  has  done  more;  he 
has  tried  to  utilize  it,  but  found  that  as 
the  inner  pipe  must  be  supported 
throughout  its  length,  these  points  of 
contact  form  conductors.  A  simpler 
plan,  he  says,  is  to  enclose  the  pipe  in  a 
bituminous  cylinder,  w  hich,  w  hen 
slightly  warmed,  can  be  curved  or  bent, 
thus  adapting  both  tubes  simultaneously 
to  any  necessary  curves,  as  well  as  of 
affording  better  facilities  for  jointing 
and  connecting. — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 


THE  GIFT  OF  TEE  DUG  D’AUMALE  TO 
THE  INSTITUTE 

IV/T  LIMBOURG,  one  of  the  testa- 
'*-^-*-*  mentary  executors  of  the  late 
Due  d’Aumale,  gives  some  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  Chantilly  collection. 
Since  1886,  for  books,  manuscripts,  and 
various  works  of  art  added  to  the  Conde 
Museum,  at  Chantilly,  the  Duke  had 
expended  ;^25o,ooo.  The  total  value 
of  the  entire  collection  is  estimated  by 
experts  to  be  worth  ^3,000,000.  There 
is  a  bequest  of  ^205,000  for  additions  to 
the  buildings,  and  ^40,000  is  left  for 
immediate  maintenance. — N.  T.  Times. 


will  tellj/'ou 

A 

all  about  the  things  you  need  to  know  when  planning  to  build  or 
remodel  a  Country  House, — whether  a  cottage,  villa  or  mansion;  the 
care  oF  a  flower-bed,  the  Garden  or  Lawn. 

Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  with  sane  and  sensible  sug¬ 
gestions, — and  examples  in  every  department  of  House-building. — 
Decorating  and  furnishing, — Gardening,  etc ,  by  the  best  modern 
authorities.  Regular  subscription  price  $3.00  a  year. 

SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTlOy  OFFER 


LIBRARY  MANTEL  IN  COLORED  MAT  GLAZE 

Special  Design  Made  by 


THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


Eastern  Office,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Period  lighting  fixtures  from  classic  to 
modern. 

Every  detail  carefully  developed  in  a 
most  complete  line  for  your  inspection. 

Architects  designs  carefully  executed. 
Sketches  submitted  on  request. 


Reading"  Hardware  Co. 
M  anufaeiurers,. 

6ir  Markef  Si  reei, 

PhiIa.,Pa. 
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Russwin 

Hardware 


Lancaster  Design 
School  Elizabethan 


Booklet  of  designs  will 
be  furnished  on  request 


Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 


NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


No.  26  West  Twenty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  No.  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


P.  &F. 
CORBIN 


N.  W.  Corner 
Eighth  and  Arch  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 

FACTORIES 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


Fine  Hardware 


With  Correct  Designs  in 
all  the  Leading  Schools  of 
Art  is  found  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of 


FERNS 

pLAN  rS  of  the  Boston  fern  in  its 
-*■  many  forms  grown  right  along  in 
pots,  and  that  have  been  for  some  time 
in  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  are  to 
remain,  need  abundance  of  water.  These 
ferns,  when  they  have  filled  their 
receptacles  absolutely  with  roots,  dry 
out  very  quickly  and  neglect  to  water 
them  for  any  great  length  of  time  will 
he  hurtful  to  them  in  the  extreme. 
Plants  lately  potted  from  bench-grown 
stock  need  just  as  much  care  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  watering  as  the  others,  with  this 
difference,  that  harm  is  more  likely  to 
come  to  plants  newly  potted  from 
benches  through  over-watering  them 
because  of  an  insufficient  supply.  Con¬ 
sidering  which,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
examine  the  plants  well  before  watering. 
— Florists’  Exchange. 


WATER  TANKS  IN  CHURCH  TOWERS 
A/TR.  J.C.  MERRYWEATHER, 

the  well-known  manufacturer  of 
fire-apparatus  in  London,  makes  a  most 
useful  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  the 
protection  of  churches  from  fire.  After 
referring  to  the  dangers  of  fire  in  such 
buildings  from  defects  in  the  heating 
and  lighting  apparatus,  he  proposes  that 
each  church  tower  should  be  fitted  with 
a  tank  or  tanks,  kept  full  of  water  by 
means  of  a  pump  and  hose  or  fixed  pipe, 
the  pump  to  take  supply  from  a  well  or 
other  available  source.  Erom  the  tanks 
he  suggests  a  pipe  being  carried  into  the 
church,  with  hydrants  and  hose  in  con¬ 
venient  positions.  The  water  tanks 
would  then  enable  powerful  jets  to  be 
brought  to  bear  immediately  an  out¬ 
break  of  fire  was  discovered.  The  cost 
of  the  arrangement  would  be  small, 
and  doubtless  the  destruction  of  many 
sacred  buildings  by  fire  would  be  pre¬ 
vented.  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  been 
saved  three  times  by  its  own  fire  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  the  recent  fire  at  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  proves  that  even  in 
London  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
fire  in  places  of  worship.  —  Fire-and- 
Water. 


Teas’  weeping  mulberry  grows  readily 
from  cuttings,  but  such  plants  are  of  a 
trailing  nature  only,  of  the  nature  of  a 
vine,  in  fact.  In  this  condition  they  are 
very  good  for  planting  along  banks,  to 
prevent  the  soil  washing  out. 
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HISTORIC  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  GARDENS 

Edited  by  CHARLES  FRANCIS  OSBORNE 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Introduction  by  FRANK  MILES  DAY 

Past  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 

Illustrated  with  plans  and  photographs.  Bound  in  Cloth,  Gold  and  Ink  Stamping. 

Size  9x12  inches.  272  Pages  on  Heavy  Coated  Paper. 

PRICE  SIX  DOLLARS 

Historic  Houses  and  their  Gardens  affords  such  an  intimate  picture  and  description  of  the  Palaces,  Castles, 
Country  Places  and  Gardens  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  that  “images  crowd  upon  one’s  memory  and  add  visionary  personages 
to  the  scenes  that  are  so  enriched  with  fanes  and  temples  that  the  real  prospects  are  little  less  than  visions  themselves.” 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  exquisite  pictures  from  photographs  and  paintings  accompany  text  contributed  by  the  Countess 
De  Le  Warr,  The  Hon.  Miss  Sackville-West,  Miss  F.  Acland  Hood,  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Geo.  Walter  Dawson  and  others  whose 
observation  is  as  keen  as  their  pens  are  facile  in  describing  the  following  historic  places  : 


The  Achilleion  on  the  Island  of  Corfu 

Blenheim  Palace,  Oxfordshire,  England 

The  Gardens  at  Aranjuez,  Spain 

Gardens  of  the  Villa  Lante,  near  Viterbo,  Italy 

Gardens  of  Castle  Miramar,  near  Trieste,  Austria 

The  Iris  Garden  at  Horikiri,  near  Tokyo,  Japan 

Gardens  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India 

The  Chateau  de  Brissac,  France 

Stowe  House,  Buckinghamshire,  England 

Royal  Gardens  of  La  Granja,  San  Ildefonso,  Spain 

The  Home  of  the  Verneys,  Buckinghamshire,  England 

The  Floating  Gardens  of  Mexico 

Warwick  Castle,  Warwickshire,  England 

Persian  Gardens 

Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  England 

Special  Price  to  Readers  of 


The  Villa  Danti,  near  Florence,  Italy 
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STIPPOSE  your  salary  should  permanently 
cease  to-day  by  your  death,  what  would  your 
family  do?  What  have  you  provided  for 
them  in  its  place?  THE  PRUDENTIAL  has  a 
new  and  perfect  plan.  Read  this  carefully.  Say 
you  are  30  years  old;  a  monthly  income  of  $50.00 
a  month  for  your  family  for  20  years  after  your 
death,  or  $12,000  in  all  to  them,  would  cost  you 
now  only  $167.35  per  year,  or  $13.95  per  month 
during  your  life.  Think  of  what  your  family 
could  do  with  a  check  of  $50.00  sent  them  on  the 
first  of  EVERY  MONTIl^  EVERY  YEAR  for  20 
years  by  the  Prudential.  If  your  wife  should  die 
within  the  20  years  the  money  would  still  go  to 
your  children  or  other  heirs  for  the  remainder  of 
the  20  years.  Under  this  plan  the  safe  invest¬ 
ment  of  your  life  insurance  money  is  gvoranteed 
by  THE  PRUDENTIAL.  In  other  words  you 
can  practically  arrange  in  advance  yourself  for 
the  proper  investment  of  your  life  insurance 
mnney  through  this  new  policy  of  THE  PRU- 
D'ENTI.4L  instead  of  leaving  it  for  your  wife  or 
children  to  do.  These  checks  will  be  sent  each 
month  by  THE  PRUDENTI.AI,  to  your  heirs  and 
THE  PRUDENTIAL  has  the  Strength  of  Gibraltar 
to  guarantee  the  payments. 

The  checks  will  supply  the  money  necessary  to 
buy  food,  clothing,  rent  and  education  to  those 
whom  you  now  support,  and  the  money  will  come 
regularly  each  and  every  month  for  20  years,  mind 
you.  At  .slightly  higher  cost,  the  income  could  be 
made  to  continue  for  life. 

Give  to  every  mother  in  America  even  a  small 
income  and  in  the  strength  of  her  character, 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  home  and  family,  she 
will  keep  the  family  together  and  the  children  at 
school.  It  is  within  your  power  to  make  her  task 
as  light  as  possible.  Will  you  do  it? 

Send  to-day  for  information  of  this  wonderful 
new  home-protecting  policy.  It  will  put  you 
under  no  obligation  "and  will  give  you  a  plan 
guaranteeing  support  and  education  for  those 
most  dear  to  you  in  case  you  should  be  taken 
away. 

Fill  out  a  postal  card  now,  stating  your  age, 
occupation,  and  the  amount  you  think  you  might 
be  able  to  save  each  week  or  month  towards  this 
kind  of  a  policy,  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day.  You 
will  be  under  no  obligation  and  the  information 
will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

If  you  are  a  single  man,  the  policy  may  be 
taken  on  the  endowment  plan,  which  will  provide 
for  a  monthly  income  for  yourself  in  later  years. 
Don’t  wait.  Write  to-day.  Address  Dept.  25. 


Think  What  These  Pru¬ 
dential  Checks  Would 
Mean  Coming  to 
the  Wife  and 
Family  Every 
Month! 


Monthly 
Income 

for 

20  Years 

or 

For  Life! 

The  Prudential’s 

Very  Newest  Idea 
In  Life  Insurance 


At  age  30,  for  $167.35  a  year,  during  your  life  (a  saving  of 
$13.95  a  month)  your  Family  Will  Receive  after  your  death 
$50.00  Every  month  for  20  years,  or  $12,000  in  all ! 

At  slightly  higher  cost,  the  income  would  continue  for  life  ! 


Write  for  Rates  at  Your  Age  and  Learn  How  You  can 
Provide  an  Absolute  Guaranteed  Income  for  Your  Family 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 


OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
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TfyG  ReSULC  Of  SKILL,  inspired  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  artistic  and  a  desire  to  live  up  to  an 
enviable  reputation,  directed  by  the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  and  practical  experience  gained  by  eighty- 
five  years  of  piano  building.o  C.  Che  resulting  excellence,  both  as  to  tone,  touch  and  general  staying 
power,  is  the  reason  and  the  only  reason  for  the  uniformly  high  favor  in  which  it  is  held  in  exclusive 
musical  circles.  C.  It  is  conceded  to  be  a  standard  of  comparison  for  all  other  makes. 


Made  Solely  by  CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Sl7  Tremont  Street  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  Boston.  Mass. 

Established  1823 
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THE  VILLA  BORGHESE 

/^NE  of  the  most  highly  prized 
possessions  of  the  Borghese 
family  has  been  the  well-known  and  cele¬ 
brated  park  and  palace  at  Rome,  known 
by  the  name  of  “Villa  Borghese.”  This 
has  been  purchased  from  the  trustees  of 
the  Borghese  bankruptcy  by  the  city 
of  Rome  for  use  as  a  public  park.  For 
three  centuries  Romans  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  walk  and  drive  in  this  park  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  until  custom 
had  made  it  appear  to  be  public  prop¬ 
erty,  which  it  has  until  now  not  been. 
Indeed,  on  one  or  two  occasions  the 
heads  of  the  House  of  Borghese  have 
sought  to  remind  the  Romans  of  their 
own  rights  of  proprietorship  by  closing 
the  doors  of  the  park  on  the  public  days, 
almost  creating  thereby  a  riot.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  not  merely  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  Eternal  City,  but  also 
the  lungs  of  the  latter,  and  the  shutting 
of  the  park  to  the  public  was  just  as 
serious  a  matter  to  the  people  of  Rome 
as  the  closing  of  Central  Park  would 
be  the  people  of  New  York  or  that  of 
Fairmount  Park  to  Philadelphians. 
The  city  of  Rome  has  purchased  it  for 
the  ridiculously  small  price  of  3,000,000 
francs,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  what 
has  been  offered  for  the  park  by  several 
foreign  millionaires,  the  vested  rights 
of  the  public  to  visit  the  park  on  certain 
days  in  the  week — rights  indorsed  by 
the  municipality  and  by  the  Government 
— standing,  however,  in  the  way  of  the 
sale  to  any  foreigner.  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  the  3,000,000  francs  are  for  the 
park  and  villa  alone,  and  that  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  representatives  of  the 
Borghese  family  will  have  removed,  not 
only  the  archives,  the  pictures,  statues, 
furniture  and  works  of  art  from  the  villa 
itself,  but  also  all  the  beautiful  and 
numerous  statues  from  the  park  and 
gardens,  which  for  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  have  done  so  much  to  embellish 
and  adorn  the  grounds. — The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press. 


A  TALE  OF  ATTEMPTED  BRIBERY 

^OLONEL  LUDLOW,  of  the 
United  States  Engineers,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  engineering  work,  was  at  one  time 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Depart¬ 
ment.  Along  in  the  eighties  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Water  Works  got  in  such  bad 
shape  that  the  authorities  were  in  despair. 
The  Secretarv  of  War  was  asked  to  assign 


A  warm  home  makes 
happy  guests 


To  put  the  hostess  at  her 
best  and  the  guests  at  their 
ease,  modern  hospitality  re¬ 
quires  that  the  home  shall  be 
comfortably,  healthfully,  and 
cleanly  warmed.  All  heating 
methods  other  than  Hot- 
Water  and  Low-Pressure 
Steam  are  rapidly  passing 
out  of  fashion.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  attractive  prices,  and  the 
many  economies  and  benefits 
brought  about  through  their 
use,  no  home-lover  need 
longer  put  off  the  purchase  of 


Illustrates  special  shaped  Stairway  Radiator 


toRiCAN.  Ideal 

il  Radiators  '^IBoilers 


but  IDEAL  Boilers 


who  newly  build  cannot 
afford  to  put  in  anything 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 


Nor  can  owners  of  OLD  homes  neglect  to  modernize  their  property  with  these 
comfort-producing  outfits.  When  the  time  comes  to  sell  or  rent,  these  Hot-Water 
and  Low-Pressure  Steam  outfits  assist  to  bring  quicker  transaction  at  a  better 
price  —  owner  gets  full  money  back.  Thousands  are  moving  each  year  into  new 
homes,  houses,  flats,  offices,  or  stores,  solely  to  enjoy  the  comforts,  conveniences, 
fuel  economy,  and  labor-saving  of  these  outfits.  Ever  hear  of  any  one  of  these 
wanting  to’ go  back  to  the  use  of  old-fashioned  heating  methods? 


ADVANTAGE  16  : 
IDEAL  Boilers  are 
so  well  controlled 
by  automatic  draft 
and  check  dampers 
that  there  is  no 
overheating  or 
fuel  waste  in  main¬ 
taining  a  low  fire 
for  the  chill  days 
of  early  Fall  and 
Spring. 


With  IDEAL  Boilers  the  indoor  weather  is  made  just  what  you  want  it  to  be  — 
no  matter  what  it  is  outside,  calm  or  storm,  day  or  night.  VVhether  your  build¬ 
ing  is  OLD  or  new,  small  or  large,  farm  or  city,  send  for  our  free  valuable  booklet, 
which  will  make  you  a  better  judge  of  heating  values.  Seven  cold  months  ahead! 
Write,  telephone,  or  call  today. 

Sales  Offices  and  ’Warehouses  throughout  America  and  Europe. 

Dept.  10  AMRICMHADIATOI^rOMPANY  Chicago 


HARTSHORN 

Shade  Rollers 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved."  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  'R.olter.r  Tin  "Roller.! 


In  lorithiQ  to  ailvcrtisers  please  mention.  IIofSK  and  tlAKDf.N. 
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A  NOVEL  BY  THOMAS 
NELSON  PAGE 

HE  serial  story  of  the  year  will  be  a  novel 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  his  first  in  several 
years,  and  one  in  which  he  has  given  a  new 
and  very  individual  manifestation  of  the  traits 
which  have  won  him  his  great  body  of  readers. 
Under  the  title  of  “John  Marvel,  Assistant,”  he 
has  told  with  simplicity,  in  the  first  person,  the 
manly  story  of  an  average  young  fellow’s  struggle 
of  life,  with  the  fine  effect  of  exalting  to  the  place 
of  hero  in  it  the  man  whose  unconscious  altruism 
and  practical  Christianity  came  to  be  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  chief  help  of  the  narrator. 

LETTERS  OE  GENERAL 
SHERMAN  TO  HIS 
WIEE  AND  EAMILY 

A  MOST  important  addition  to  the  biography 
of  the  great  war  leader’s.  Besides  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man,  his  outspoken  judgment 
and  often  remarkable  jrrophecies,  they  supplement 
fornral  history  in  most  ^■aluable  and  interesting 
ways. 

A  MIDNIGHT  CABINET 
CONFERENCE 

WHICH  made  an  eventful  decision  at  one 
of  the  crucial  periods  of  the  Civil  War 
is  described  in  extracts  fronr  air  unpub¬ 
lished  diary  of  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase;  and 
additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  his  relations 
with  Lincoln  by  other  passages  from  the  same 
source  and  from  unpublished  letters. 

THE  GREAT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND 

A  NOTABLE  article  on  the  great  public 
schools  of  England — Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby 
and  Winchester — by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
The  comparisons  of  English  and  American  condi¬ 
tions  are  especially  interesting. 


A  NOTABLE  SERIES  BY 
MRS.  WHARTON 

Mrs.  WHARTON  will  have  during  the 
coming  year  in  the  Magazine  (not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  consecutive  numbers)  a  series  of 
seven  or  eight  stories  under  the  title  “Tales  of 
Men.”  Their  originality  lies  in  the  fact  that  not 
a  woman  appears  in  any  of  them,  though  of  coui-se 
indirect  e-\ddence  of  the  eternal  feminine  is  not 
wanting.  The  idea  would  strongly  piciue  curiosity 
in  any  case,  but  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Wharton’s 
powers  and  brilliant  achievements  in  psychological 
analysis,  gi^'es  one  of  the  most  interesting  prospects 
in  the  literature  of  the  j'ear. 

ENGLAND  FROM  THE 
AMERICAN  POINT 
OF  VIEW 

Three  papers  on  England  which  will  excite 
much  discussion  by  an  anonymous  author. 
They  deal  with  English  charactei’istics,  the 
traits  that  have  made  the  race  the  virtual  rulers 
of  a  fifth  of  the  world;  social  aspects  of  England; 
•and  with  the  importance  the  English  attach  to 
“Sport”  and  the  question  whether  this  is  a  strength 
or  weakness.  They  are  frank  and  outspoken  and 
show  great  keenness  of  observation. 

PAPERS  ON 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS 
QUESTIONS  OF 
VITAL  INTEREST 

CONTRIBUTED  by  Professor  Laughlin,  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  in  the 
LTniversity  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  American  authorities.  Among  the  topics  treated 
will  be  “Government  vs.  Bank  Issues,”  “Valuation 
of  Railways,”  “Social  Settlements,”  “Socialism,” 
“Abolition  of  Poverty.” 


a  member  oi  the  Engineer  Corps  to  take 
charge  of  the  works.  He  did  so  and  man¬ 
aged  them  for  two  years  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Philadelphia’s  politics  were  evi¬ 
dently  not  free  then  from  the  rottenness 
which  distinguishes  them  to-day,  and  the 
following  incident  while  the  Colonel  was 
in  charge  of  the  water  bureau  is  said  to 
have  been  an  actual  occurrence:  On  one 
occasion  a  citizen  whose  large  establish¬ 
ment  consumed  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  who  had  frequent  favors  to  ask  of 
the  Water  Department,  visited  the  chief’s 
office  and  found  Colonel  Ludlow,  as 
usual,  very  polite.  This  man,  before  pre¬ 
ferring  all  his  requests,  took  a  bank- 
bill  from  his  pocket  and  tossed  it  over  to 
the  chief,  who  examined  it  curiously  for 
a  second  and  then  spread  it  upon  the  desk 
before  him.  He  did  not  utter  a  word  at 
the  moment,  but,  when  his  visitor  was 
about  to  go  away,  said : — 

“Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  is  this  for 
holding  up  the  bill. 

“  Oh, that’s  to  buy  cigars  for  the  boys,” 
was  the  careful  reply. 

“Yes,”  said  Colonel  Ludlow;  “then  I 
suppose  that  you  are  fond  of  the  weed 
yourself 

The  man  said  that  he  enjoyed  nothing 
better  than  a  good  cigar. 

“Then  allow  me,”  said  the  colonel, 
suavely,  “to  insist  upon  your  trying  one 
of  these,”  moving  to  a  secretary  and  tak¬ 
ing  down  a  box  of  Henry  Clay  specials. 

Each  gentleman  took  a  cigar  and  bit 
off  the  end.  Then,  with  a  careless  ges¬ 
ture,  Colonel  Ludlow  rolled  up  the  fifty- 
dollar  bill  into  a  paper  lighter,  reached 
up  to  the  gas,  allowed  it  to  become 
thoroughly  ignited,  and  slowly  lit  his  own 
cigar.  Every  one  knows  that,  to  light 
your  own  weed  first  is  a  good  test  of 
politeness.  It  comes  from  the  Erench, 
who  very  sagely  reason  that  what¬ 
ever  fumes  or  gases  are  generated  in 
lighting  will  be  absorbed  into  the  first 
cigar. 

This  done,  the  colonel  turned  with  an 
easy  and  polite  motion  and  said,  “  Permit 
me,”  and  held  the  blazing  bill  under  the 
nose  and  up  to  the  cigar  of  his  amazed 
and  startled  visitor,  whose  eyes  had  now 
become  almost  as  big  as  dinner  plates. 
With  two  or  three  gasping  inhalations  he 
managed  to  get  a  light.  Pie  kept  his  eyes 
upon  the  bill  until  it  had  burned  to  the 
very  fingers  which  held  it.  Colonel  Lud¬ 
low  watched  its  last  expiring  spark,  as  he 
idly  allowed  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  to 
escape  from  his  lips.  When  the  bank- 
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Lost  in  the  Forbidden  Land  River  and  Jungle 
The  Hunt  of  the  White  Elephant 

by  Edward  S.  Ellis 

These  new  books  by  the  most  popular  boys’  author,  comprise  the  “Foreign  Adventure 
Series,"  and  are  sold  at  $i.oo  each,  or  $3.00  for  the  set,  neatly  boxed. 
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by  Hezekiah  Butterworth 
The  story  of  Lincoln’s  mother.  Price  $1.00 


by  Gabrielle  Emilie  Jackson 
A  touching  and  sympathetic  story 
for  girls.  Price  $0.75 
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note  had  been  completely  reduced  to 
ashes  the  colonel  turned  to  his  visitor  and 
said,  carelessly,  “How  do  you  like  your 
cigar?”  The  gentleman  admitted  its 
excellence  and  took  his  departure, 
attended  to  the  door  by  the  chief,  who, 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  then  closed  the  door 
to  resume  his  work  at  his  desk. — 
Fire  and  Water. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  NEIGHBORS 

pROF.  TYNDALL  at  one  time  got 
into  trouble  with  his  neighbors. 
Being  desirous  of  having  a  place  where 
he  could  work  in  perfect  seclusion,  he 
built  a  house  at  Hindhead,  but  had 
scarcely  settled  there  when  a  sign-board 
was  erected  in  front  of  his  gate  offer¬ 
ing  the  land  for  sale  for  building  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  fact  that  it  “overlooked  the 
grounds  of  Prof.  Tyndall”  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  an  inducement  to  purchasers. 
In  self-defence,  Mr.  Tyndall  bought  the 
land,  thirty-seven  acres  in  all,  but  did 
not  enclose  it  or  exercise  any  rights  of 
ownership.  Soon  after  this,  one  of  his 
neighbors  began  to  build  a  stable  just 
in  front  of  his  study  windows.  The 
Professor  offered  him  a  free  site  and  1^500 
if  he  would  put  the  building  a  little  to  the 
north  or  south,  but  the  offer  was  curtly 
refused  and  the  stable  was  built.  The 
Professor  then  erected  a  screen  of  larch- 
poles  and  heather  between  the  stable 
and  his  house,  and  this  screen  proved 
the  cause  of  intense  local  irritation, 
public  opinion  being  divided  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  lively  personalities  were  ex¬ 
changed  in  the  local  newspapers.  The 
moral  seems  to  be  that  the  country  is  not 
always  the  best  place  for  privacy. — 
A?.  T .  Evening  Post. 


PROTECTING  RHODODENDRON  BEDS 

TT  is  not  too  early  to  consider  the 
protecting  of  rhododendron  plants 
in  winter,  and  although  it  will  not  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  protection  to  the  plants 
for  some  time  yet,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
make  provision  for  it. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  well  under¬ 
stood  in  connection  with  the  preservation 
of  rhododendrons  in  winter,  viz.,  that 
darkness  is  the  main  object  desired, 
darkness  and  protection  from  high 
winds.  With  these  provided  for  and 
With  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the 
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A  JOURNEY  ABOUT 
EUROPE  WITH 
F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

The  Parthenon  by  Way  of  Pappendrecht.” 
Delightful  and  entertaining  impressions  of 
travel  in  search  of  the  picturesque  through 
Holland,  France,  England,  Italy  and  Gi-eece. 
The  illustrations  will  be  from  Mr.  Smith’s  own 
sketches  and  paintings  and  will  include  repro¬ 
ductions  in  both  black-and-white  and  color. 

IMPORTANT  GOLF 
PAPER  BY 
H.  J.  WHIGHAM 

An  article  on  the  progress  of  Golf  in  the  last 
few  years,  covering  especially  the  radical 
improvements  made  and  contemplated  in 
the  laying  out  of  American  links.  Illustrated  by 
the  former  champion  and  well-known  authority. 

AGNES  LAUT’S  LONG 
CANOE  JOURNEY 
DOWN  THE 
SASKATCHEWAN 

MISS  AGNES  LAUT  will  tell  the  story  of 
her  long  canoe  voyage  down  this  great 
river  of  the  Northwest.  It  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  remarkable  collection  of  photographs. 

ARTISTIC  FEATURES 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Every  number  will  contain  the  work  of 
notable  illustratoi's  and  painters,  and  the 
same  high  standard  of  color  work  that  has 
given  the  Magazine  an  international  reputation 
will  be  maintained. 


SHORT  FICTION 

There  will  be  stories  by 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  F.  Ilopkinson  Smith, 
Arthur  Cosslett  Smith,  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews,  James 
B.  Connolly,  Katharine  Holland  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford,  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  Maarten  Maartens, 
Nelson  Lloyd,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  Victor  Hender¬ 
son,  Emerson  Taylor,  Georgia  Wood  Pangborn,  Helen 
Haines. 

A  NOTABLE  GROUP  OF 

DESCRIPTIVE 

ARTICLES 

VERNON  LEE’S  picturesque  “An  English 
Writer’s  Notes  on  England”  (several  papers) ; 
a  series  of  French  sketches,  written  by 
Madame  Huard,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  French 
artist,  illustrated  by  her  husband;  two  out-of-the- 
way  studies  by  Robert  Shackleton  on  “the  Princi¬ 
pality  of  Reuss”  and  some  of  the  less  known  parts 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Moselle;  .and  E.  C.  Peixotto’s 
“Unfrequented  Chateaux  Near  Fontainebleau,” 
illustrated  by  the  artist. 

AFRICAN 

HUNTING  ARTICLES 
BY  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

The  exclusive  magazine  and  book  rights  in 
whatever  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  write  about 
his  forthcoming  African  Hunting  Trip  have 
been  secured  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Not  only  lovers  of  outdoor  life,  but  all  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  literature  of  adventure,  will  be  eagerly 
interested  in  these  articles.  They  will  appear  in 
SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE,  possibly  one  or  two 
articles  in  the  later  issues  of  1909.  A  fuller 
announcement  of  the  project  is  reserved. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Write  for  Terms. 

$3.00  a  Year.  25  Cents  a  Number 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 


ORNAMENTAL  LAND  and  WATER  FOWL 

Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail, 
Partridges  and  other  rare  birds  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  water  fowl  pinioned  to  prevent  flying.  No  charge  for 
boxing.  Safe  deUvery  of  stock  guaranteed 

I  issue  no  catalogues  or  circulars,  but  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  prices  on  any  birds  desired. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  A,  Darien,  Conn 


NEWCASTLE  KENNELS,  BROOKLINE.  MASS.— Pedigreed  and 
registered  Scottish  Terriers  and  bitches;  ail  ages.  Information 
always  cheerfully  given. 
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Smooth  and  Wire  Fox  Terriers, 

Puppies, 

rare  combinations  of  the  best 

firize-winning  blood  of  Eng- 
and  and  America.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  thousands  of  dollars 
expense  and  years  of  waiting. 

At  Stud.  The  Imported 
International  Winner,  Belvi- 
dere  Adam  Bede;  Sire  Eng. 
ch.  Adam  Bede,  by  Donnington,  ch.  Dominie,  by  ch. 
Pitcher;  Dam,  Asterisk,  by  Eng.  ch  Tosse,  by  ch. 
Veracity,  by  ch.  Visto.  Fee,  $15.  The  noted  winner 
Sabine  Rebel,  by  Imp.  ch.  Sabine  Result,  ex.  Imp 
ch.  Sabine  Sunbeam.  Fee,  $15.  The  prize-winning 
Norfolk  Craftsman,  by  ch.  Norfolk  Richmond,  ex. 
ch.  Norfolk  Handicraft.  ELBERT  E.  GOWEY,  Braceville,  III. 
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for  November 

Contains  the  second  of  a  charming  series  of  articles,  profusely  illustrated,  entitled 

“English  Homes 
and  Gardens” 

describing  and  illustrating  the  most 
famous  of  the  beautiful  estates  in  this 
land  of  beautiful  homes  and  gai'dens. 

These  articles  will  be  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the  beau¬ 
tifying  of  their  homes. 

The  article  in  the  November  number 
is  devoted  to  historic  Cawdor  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Cawdor.  Accompanying 
the  article  are  a  number  of  beautiful  out¬ 
door  views  of  the  castle  and  its  gardens, 
and  some  indoor  pictures  of  various  halls 
and  rooms  in  the  castle,  showing  some  of 
the  massive  fireplaces  and  antique 
furniture. 

The  Ideal  of  Child  Beauty 

of  Oiffereiit  Nations 

IlUistrated  by  Elsbt  fiill-pase  Duotone 
l,h<>t«>}{rai>lis 

of  types  of  beautiful  children  of  various  nations. 

Which  country's  baby  makes  the  prettiest  photoitraph?  The  subject  is  one  of  more  than  passing  interest 
and  will  doubtless  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  children. 

Other  Prominent  Features 

include  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL'S  narrative  “My  African  Journey,”  which  has  attracted  such 
wide  interest.  Under  the  caption  "Stories Strange  and  True,”  GEORGES  DUPUY,  the  well  known  French 
writer  and  traveler,  relates  a  most  e.xtraordinary  e.Kperience  in  Alaska;  "Mr.  S.  H.  Sime  and  His  Work” 
takes  the  reader  to  the  studio  of  one  of  the  ablest  draughtsmen  of  the  day;  "Up  the  Schreckhorn  in  a 
Storm,”  describes  a  thrilling  Alpine  e.xperience;  HARRY  FURNISS,  the  famous  caricaturist,  tells  us 
more  about  "The  Comic  Side  of  Crime.”  The  fiction  includes  W.  W.  JACOBS'  humorous  serial  story 
"Salthaven,”  "The  House  of  Arden,”  by  E.  Nesbit,  and  a  number  of  splendid  short  stories  by  popular 
authors.  "Curiosities”  is  a  popular  and  permanent  feature. 

Hall  Caine’s  Powerlul  New  Serial  Story  “The  White  Christ” 

Commenees  in  the  December  Number 

15  Cents  a  Copy  $1.50  a  Year 

Of  all  Newsdealers  and 

The  International  News  Company 

83=85  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  advertisers  to  ask  us  about  the  quantity  and  character  of  circulation 
of  7'IIE  STRAND  MAGAZINE. 


soil,  it  hardly  matters  how  low  the  mer¬ 
cury  falls,  the  plants  will  not  suffer. 

Presuming  the  plants  are  in  well- 
drained  ground,  the  first  thing  to  see  to 
in  the  line  of  protection  is  that  there  is 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Should  there  not  be,  and  it  were  possible, 
the  bed  of  plants  should  have  a  thorough 
soaking  with  water.  Next  should  be  a 
thick  mulching  of  the  ground  with  forest 
leaves,  to  the  depth  of  even  a  foot  if 
possible.  Then  will  come  the  exclusion 
of  sunlight  as  far  as  can  be  done.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  .plants,  this  is  not  difficult 
to  do;  there  are  straw  mats,  hay,  leaves 
and  like  materials,  which  can  he  spread 
over  the  foliage  and  kept  on  by  branches 
of  trees  or  by  other  means,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  large  collections  but  little  else 
can  be  done  excepting  that  where  ever¬ 
green  boughs  are  available  they  are  very 
useful  spread  over  the  tops  of  the  plants. 
The  more  completely  sunlight  can  be 
kept  from  the  foliage  the  better  for  the 
plants,  for  strong  light,  high  winds  and 
dryness  at  the  roots  are  the  main  reasons 
why  rhododendrons  suffer.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  gardeners  protect  the 
north  side  of  their  rhododendron  beds 
with  hurdles  or  straw  mats,  of  undeniable 
benefit;  but  whether  more  than  the 
plants  would  receive  were  the  mats  on 
the  south  side  is  doubtful.  High  winds 
are  harmful,  but  not  to  a  great  degree 
when  the  soil  is  full  of  moisture  to  make 
good  what  the  plants  lose  by  transpira¬ 
tion,  while  intense  light  is  known  to  cause 
a  great  call  on  the  moisture  of  the  plants 
besides  preventing  their  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  heavy  freezing. — Florists’ 
Exchange. 


THE  GOBERT  FREEZING  PROCESS  FOR 
SHAFT  SINKING 

A  PAPER  by  M.  A.  Gobert,  of  Brus- 
sels,  on  “The  Gobert  Freezing 
Process  for  Shaft  Sinking  and  Tunnel¬ 
ling  under  Rivers,”  was  recently  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Ipswich  by  the  Recorder  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  Professor  T.  Hudson  Beare.  By 
this  process  the  water-bearing  strata  and 
running  sands  are  frozen  by  means  of 
liquid  ammonia  poured  into  the  freezing 
pipes,  which  are  sunk  vertically  into 
the  ground  to  be  frozen.  1  he  liquid  ' 
ammonia,  changing  into  gas  in  the 
freezing  pipes,  produces  a  more  intense 
cold  than  that  obtained  by  unfreezable 
liquids,  which  are  themselves  rendered 
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cold  by  the  evaporation  of  ammonia. 
By  adopting  direct  evaporation,  the 
danger  is  avoided  of  rendering  the 
ground  unfreezable  in  the  event  of  the 

o 

escape  of  the  unfreezable  liquid;  the 
cost  of  the  installation  is  reduced  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  unfreezable  liquid,  and 
with  the  apparatus  used  for  rendering 
it  cold;  and  the  power  of  the  refrigera¬ 
ting  machine  is  much  better  utilized. 
The  process  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  freeze  the  bottom  without 
freezing  the  upper  layers.  Thus,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  deepen  the  lined  shaft 
of  a  mine  which  has  been  flooded,  the 
freezing  pipes  can  be  placed  inside  the 
lining,  without  any  risk  of  bursting  the 
lining  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  which 
is  inside  it.  In  the  case  of  tunnelling 
under  a  river,  as  the  evaporation  of  the 
ammonia  takes  place  below  the  water- 
level,  hardly  any  of  the  cold  is  lost  in  the 
contact  of  the  pipes  with  the  water, 
whereas  a  great  quantity  would  be  lost  in 
employing  an  unfreezable  liquid.  — 
American  Architect. 


ARTIFICIAL  PRECIOUS  STONES 

/^ONSUL  William  Bardel,  of  Bam- 
berg,  advises  that  about  forty  arti¬ 
ficial  precious  stones  were  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Berlin  by  an  association  which  claimed 
to  have  made  these  stones,  based  on  the 
process  which  recently  created  so  much 
attention.  Several  official  experts, 
among  whom  was  the  professor  having 
knowledge  of  gems  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  two  practical  experts 
and  the  chief  master  of  the  Gold  and 
Silversmiths’  Guild  of  Germany,  were 
requested  to  make  careful  examination 
of  the  merits  of  the  “so-called”  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  The  report  submitted  by  this 
committee  of  experts  reads  as  follows: 

“Of  the  great  variety  of  stones  we 
examined,  we  were  favorably  impressed 
only  by  the  artificial  rubies.  Among 
these  were  some  of  great  beauty  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  white 
sapphires  were  of  no  account  at  all; 
they  appeared  dull  and  washed  out. 
Well  imitated  were  the  yellow  precious 
stones;  they  really  resembled  the  topaz 
very  closely;  but  this  invention  carries 
with  it  only  very  little  value,  since  the 
real  topaz  is  found  in  such  large  quanti¬ 
ties  that  they  sell  at  from  two  to  three 
marks  (47.6  to  71.4  cents)  a  gramme. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  of  little  im- 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS  MAGAZINE 
OF  CURRENT  LIFE 
INDISPENSABLE  TO 
BUSY  MEN  &  WOMEN 


Current  Literature  is  an  illustrated 
review  of  the  world’s  opinions  and  the 
world’s  events.  It  keeps  the  busy  man  and 
woman  thoroughly  posted,  and  is  an  ideal 
magazine  for  every  home— of  interest  to 
each  member  of  the  family.  Every  de¬ 
partment  of  human  interest  is  treated: 


Review  of  the  World. 
Persons  in  the  Fore¬ 
ground. 

Literature  and  Art. 
Music  and  the  Drama. 


Science  and  Discovery. 
Religion  and  Ethics. 
Recent  Poetry. 

Recent  Fiction. 

The  Humor  of  Life. 


These  departments  are  edited,  not 
for  specialists,  but  for  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  know  what  the 
specialists  are  doing,  and  bring  to  readers 
the  thought-harvest  of  two  hemispheres. 


There  is  nothing  technical,  dry  or  academic,  but  every  page  is  alive, 
crisp  and  brimful  of  just  the  sort  of  matter  that  we  all  want  to  know 
about  and  would  be  sorry  to  have  missed. 

This  magazine  is  not  an  organ  of  personal  views  or  partisan  interests. 

It  is  absolutely  independent  of  any  trammels,  political,  religious  or  financial, 
that  might  interfere  with  the  impartial  presentation  of  the  truth  as  seen  from 
many  angles.  The  Review  of  the  World  (32  pages)  is  personally  conducted 
by  the  editor-in-chief,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  and  comprises  a  compre¬ 
hensive  summing  up  of  the  news  of  the  world  and  its  interpretation.  This 
department  is  of  surpassing  interest  and  value  to  its  readers  because  it  brings 
into  proper  perspective  the  big  events  of  the  month — the  vital  things,  those 
that  keep  the  world  moving. 

Ask  your  newsdealer  for  a  copy  or  write  us  for  a  Sample.  25c.  a  copy,  $3.00  a  Year 

Current  Literature  Publishing  Co.,  41  W.  25th  St.,  New  York 


PHOTO -CHROMOTYPE  ENGRAVIHG  GOMPAHY 

Designers,  Illustrators,  Photo-Engravers 


Three-Color  Process  for 

MAGAZINE,  BOOK  AND  CATALOGUE  ILLUSTRATING 
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All  Three  for 

$3.90 

Regular  Price,  $7.50 


All  Three  for 

$3.90 

Regular  Price,  $7.50 


THE  THREE  GREAT  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINES 


The  Greatest  Subscription  Offer  of  the  Year 


RECREATION  -  -  $3.00 

OUTING  MAGAZINE  -  3.00 

FIELD  AND  STREAM  -  1.50 

Regular  Price  for  one  year,  $7.50 


OUR  PRICE,  ONLY 

$3.90 


WHAT  THESE  THREE  GREAT  PUBLICATIONS  ARE: 

D  17^0  pr  A  appeals  particularly  to  the  men  and  women  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  AI.I,  clean, 

rAll,V_>r\I_irA  1  IVvlN  wholesome  recreation  adds  vigor  to  brain  and  brawn,  and  enables  them  to  DO  THINGS, 
It  is  designed  to  HEI.P  its  readers  as  well  as  interest  them.  The  profuse  use  of  wonderful  photogiaphs  on  its  lo  x  14 
inch  pages  and  its  spi  ciallv  wiitten  authoritative  articles  make  this  help  leliable. 

RECREATION'S  INFORMATION  BUREAU  keeps  apace  with  the  other  departments.  It  supplements  the  efforts 
ol  the  magazine  to  help  everybody  have  a  good  time  in  life.  It  will  give  you  up-to-date  authoritative  information  on 
alnio.st  any  subject  allied  to  recreation,  and  it  will  not  charge  you  a  cent. 

pAI  I’T'INIC  IVI  AC  A  ZINIF'  thehandsome,  brilliant  outdoor  magazine  of  America.  Clean,  optimis- 
i  Tllli  1  IINVJ  IVl A\v.»/A^ll> Cl  tic,  helpful,  it  appeals  to  wholesome,  active  niitidcd  men  and  women. 

It  covers  the  whole  field  of  outdoor  life —  hunting,  sports,  the  mountain  camp,  the  country  home,  gardens  and  grounds, 
the  development  of  agriculture.  No  other  magazine  treats  of  so  many  achievements  in  the  field  of  travel,  exploration, 
adventure  and  pioneeiing. 

In  illustration  it  is  especially  appealing  —  its  color  reproductions  depict  faithfully  the  subjects  which  they  illustrate. 
It  prints  the  best  of  short  fiction. 

C'lpi  P\  AMP)  STREAM  America’s  Magazine  of  Sport.  Travel  and  Outdoor  Cife.  In  its  thirteenth 
*  ICiLiL/  rAlNL/  J  I  IXCi/AlVl,  jear  of  publication.  Conducted  and  edited  by  sportsmen,  with  a  corps  of 
contributors  —  writers,  t  hotog'apheis  and  artists  —  as  wide  as  the  continent.  FIEDD  AND  STREAM  holds  true  to 
its  name,  content  with  the  unwavering  support  of  sportsmen.  It  brings  the  wilderness  to  those  who  “can’t  go,"  and 
to  tho-e  who  “can,’’  it  tells  the  When  the  Where  and  the  How.  Each  issue  is  a  trea-ury  ot  practical  and  seasonable 
information  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  accounts  illustrated  from  actual  photographs  of  hunting,  fishing,  and 
canoeing  trips,  as  well  as  the  stories  of  adventure  by  the  best-known  sportsmen  writers. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  in  any  month  desired.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to 
one  or  more  of  these  magazines  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  one  year. 

SEND  ORDERS  FOR  THIS  CO.MBINATION  TO 


Publishers  RECREATION 

D  24  WEST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


For  the  convenience  of  subscribers  our  Subscription  Department 
will  receive  subscriptions  for  all  magazines  and  periodicals  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  price. 


1006  Arch  Street  -  -  Philadelphia 


portance  to  imitate  such  common  stones. 
Of  all  the  stones  we  examined,  we  can 
only  call  the  artificial  rubies  a  direct 
success;  but  the  imitation  of  this  latter 
species  of  precious  stones  is  no  new  in¬ 
vention.  We  therefore  declare  that 
there  is  nothing  new  or  sensational  in  the 
claimed  invention.”  —  The  Western 
Architect  and  Builder. 


A  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  T  SQUARE 
CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

I  'HE  T  Square  Club  of  Philadelphia 
announces  the  publication,  in  the 
near  future,  of  Volume  Two  of  “Ameri¬ 
can  Competitions.”  The  unusual  de¬ 
mand  and  the  splendid  reception  given 
Volume  One  by  the  architects  have 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  the  real  value  of 
this  work  in  an  Architect’s  library;  and 
the  T  Square  Club  with  considerable 
pride  has  announced  the  intention  to 
continue  its  publication. 

The  Committee  which  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Club  to  carry  on  this 
work  consists  of  Adin  B.  Lacey,  Editor; 
Alexander  M.  Adams,  Treasurer;  and 
Virgil  L.  Johnson,  Custodian  of  Draw- 
ings. 

The  character  of  the  work  will  be  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  title  fully  in¬ 
dicating  its  contents. 

The  tentative  list  of  competitions  in¬ 
clude  for  this  year  the  Porto  Rican 
Capitol;  New  York  State  Prison;  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Pittsburgh;  and  the  Municipal 
Office  Building  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  successful  presentation  of  the 
initial  issue  of  this  work  was  highly 
commended  both  by  the  practicing 
architect  and  the  student. 


A  USE  FOR  PERSIMMONS 


AKI-SIBU  is  an  antiseptic  product 
prepared  by  the  Japanese  from 
the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  per¬ 
simmon  or  kaki-tree.  It  is  used  for  the 
preservation  of  fishnets  and  lines,  and  as 
an  application  to  packing  papers,  to  tubs 
and  other  wooden  vessels.  They  have 
two  kinds  of  persimmons.  One  be¬ 
comes  sweet  when  ripened,  the  other  i 
remains  astringent.  The  astringent 
variety  is  very  rich  in  a  peculiar  tannin 
that  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
From  this  kaki-tree  is  obtained  the  kaki- 
sibu. 

When  the  fruit  is  fully  grown  it  is 
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crushed  and  mixed  with  water,  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  three  or  four  days  in 
large  tubs,  when  a  kind  of  fermentation 
sets  in.  The  juice  may  be  applied  fresh 
or  after  standing  two  or  three  years. 
The  solution  leaves,  on  drying,  an  in¬ 
soluble  film  that  fills  the  pores  of  fibres 
and  woods,  diminishing  their  water¬ 
holding  capacity  and  preventing  the  en¬ 
trance  of  destructive  fungi. — The  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman. 

BIOTA  AUREA  NANA 

A  N  uncommonly  beautiful  little  ever- 

^  green  and  one  well  suited  for 
florists’  trade  as  a  pot  plant  is  the  new 
dwarf  golden  arbor-vitae.  Biota  aurea 
nana.  It  belongs  to  the  Chinese  arbor- 
vitae  section,  having  a  dwarf,  pyramidal 
growth,  just  of  the  shape  so  many  desire 
plants  to  be  that  are  grown  in  pots  for 
decorative  purposes.  Many  florists  are 
acquainted  with  the  common  golden 
arbor-vitae,  a  compact  grower  and  of 
somewhat  pyramidal  habit.  The  new 
one — B.  aurea  nana  —  is  more  pyr¬ 
amidal,  having  less  diameter  of  base 
in  proportion  to  height,  and  its  color  is 
thought  to  excel  the  older  one  in  its  bright 
golden  tints. 

The  thick  habit  of  these  golden  arbor- 
vitaes  makes  them  suffer  in  their  southern 
exposures  in  severe  winters.  The  sun 
starts  the  sap  into  activity,  in  the  day, 
then  comes  the  cold,  perhaps  zero 
weather,  at  night,  the  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature  causing  the  injury.  Where 
plants  are  less  bushy  the  air  gets  through 
the  foliage  easily  and  in  this  way  the 
southern  fronts  do  not  become  so  heated 
in  midday  as  they  do  otherwise.  Because 
of  the  injury  from  the  sun,  it  is  a  help  to 
give  shade  on  the  sunny  side  whenever 
it  can  be  done. — Florists’  Exchange. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  LOW 

TN  nearly  all  of  the  middle  Western 
■*-  States  the  price  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  is  comparatively  low,  in  some 
places  twenty  per  cent  under  last  year. 
Lack  of  demand,  due  to  economy  made 
necessary  by  the  hard  times  of  last  fall, 
seems  to  be  the  chief  reason.  If  you 
need  buildings,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
your  material;  but  don’t  build  unless 
you  really  need  to.  It  is  the  poorest  kind 
of  management  to  buy  anything  simply 
because  it  is  cheap.  It  is  a  matter  well 
worth  careful  attention  just  now. — Farm 
and  Home. 


A  Trip  ’round  the  World 
for  $1.50 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  you,  by  tbe  Editor  of  THE 
Travel  Magazine,  to  join  bim  m  a  Tnp  round  tbe 
World,  starting  in  January  and  extending  through  the  year 

1909. 

The  important  sections  of  many  countries  will  be  covered  on 
this  trip,  and  each  section  will  be  described  and  explained  by 
a  traveler  who  has  recently  visited  it.  Every  description 
will  he  profusely  illustrated. 

This  “Fireside”  Trip  round  the  World  will  prove  very 
interesting  to  you,  and  it  will  also  he  highly  instructive  to 
the  whole  family.  Your  entire  expense  will  be  limited  to 
$1.50,  which  covers  the  twelve  numbers  of  THE  TRAVEL 
Magazine  during  the  year  1909. 

If  you  wish  to  see  a  few  numbers  of  THE  TRAVEL 
Magazine  before  accepting  our  Editor  s  invitation, 
we  will  mail  you  the  October,  November  and 
December  issues  (which  sell  for  45  cents) 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 


Vlease  use  coupon 


Travel 

M.  a^azine 


347  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  SEASON’S  BEST  SUBSCRIPTION  OEEER. 

Nothing  quite  as  good  has  ever  been  offered. 


The  World’s  Work  $3.00 
Everybody's  Magazine  1.50 
House  and  Garden  3.00 

$7.50 


All  For 
One  Year 

$4.35 


The  World’s  Work 
The  Delineator 
House  and  Garden 


$3.00 

1.00 

3.00 

$7.00 


All  For 
One  Year 

$4.10 


Everybody’s  Magazine  $1.50 
The  Delineator  1.00 

House  and  Garden  3.00 

$5.50 


All  For 
One  Year 

$3.60 


Send  your  order  to-day.  This  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only.  Address 
SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT,  1006  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Do  You  Hunt,  Fish  or  Go  Camping? 

Yes-Then  You  Should  Have  a  Copy  of 
Our  Encyclopedia  of  Sporting  Goods 

It  contains  320  pages 
of  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Shot  Guns, 
Rifles,  Revolvers,  Tents, 
Camping  Outfits,  Boats, 
Canoes,  Fishing  Tackle, 
etc. 

32  PAGES  devoted  to 
Shot  Guns,  all  makes  and 
kinds,  single  barrel, 
double  barrel,  three  bar¬ 
rel,  repeating  and  auto¬ 
matic. 

26  PAGES  devoted  to 
Rifles,  automatic,  repeat¬ 
ing,  single  shot,  etc. 

12  PAGES  devoted  to 
Revolvers  and  Pistols, 
double  action,  single  ac¬ 
tion,  army,  navy,  auto¬ 
matic,  etc. 

40  PAGES  devoted  to 
Gun,  Rifle  and  Revolver, 
accessories,  telescopes, 
sights,  cleaning  imple¬ 
ments,  loading  tools,  gun 
cases,  cartridges,  belts, 
targets,decoys,  cartridges 
and  shells. 

100  PAGES  devoted  to 
tents  and  camping  goods, 
sleeping  bags,  folding 
camp  furniture,  cooking 
outfits,  foods,  medicines, 
compasses,  clothing,  ani¬ 
mal  traps,  axes,  knives, 
etc.,  etc. 

IQ  PAGES  devoted  to  different  makes  of  canoes,  hunting  and  fishing  boats,  canvas  folding 
boats,  motor  boats,  etc. 

70  PAGES  devoted  to  Fishing  Tackle,  all  kinds  of  rods,  reels,  lines,  baits,  flies,  hooks,  and  other 
necessary  articles  for  the  fisherman. 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  are  camp  recipes,  hints  regarding  the  use  of  firearms,  information 
about  black  and  smokeless  powders,  size  shot  to  be  used  for  different  kinds  of  game,  etc. 

One  sportsman  who  received  a  copy  of  this  book  writes  us  that  it  was  just  like  having  a  great 
big  sporting  goods  store  brought  to  his  very  door. 

This  book,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  month’s  National  Sportsman  (a  160-page  magazine), 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  loc  in  stamps  or  coin  to  cover  postage. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,  Inc.,  84  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HURLBUT’S  STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

FROM  GENESIS  TO  REVELATION 

Told  in  Language  (hat  Interests  Both  Old  and  Young. 

Dir<-rklUIMri\inrn  For  Its  Freshness  and  Accuracy 
BV  ai  I  Forits  Simplicity  of  Language 

^  .  J.  For  its  Numerous  and  Appropriate  Illustrations 

D  E  N  O  M  I  N  ATI  O  N  S  a,  the  Best  Work  on  the  Subject 
Hon.  David  J.  Brewer — Can  heartily  commendit  to  all.  Bishop  Vincent — An  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  parents.  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell — Written  by  a  master  hand, 
directed  by  a  master  mind.  HenryA.  Butts,  Prrs.  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
The  absence  of  doctrinal  discussion  makesit  act  eplable  to  all.  Mr.  Marion 
Lawrence,  Gen.  Secy.  International  S.S.  Asso  n — Best  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  greatest  aid  to  Parents,  Teachers  and  all  who 
wish  the  Bible  Story  in  a  simplified  narrative 
Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  762  pages,  nearly  300  half-tone 
illustrations,  8  in  colors.  Price  Only  $1.50. 

For  Sale  By  All  Booksellers,  or  Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price, 

THE  JOHN  C.  WfNSTON  CO.,  Dept.  0  1006  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  "INTERNATIONAL”  SERIES  OF  BIBLES. 


A  BIG  RAFT  OF  PILES 

^T'HE  largest  raft  of  piles  seen  in  this 
port  arrived  August  2,  1898,  says 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  that 
date,  in  tow  of  the  steamer  Mackinaw, 
from  Astoria,  Oregon,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  The  raft  was  of 
the  cigar-shaped  pattern,  and  the  long 
tow  was  most  successfully  accomplished. 
In  the  big  pile  were  6,000,000  feet  of 
lu  nber.  The  largest  raft  brought  to 
San  Francisco  heretofore  contained 
5,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  Mack¬ 
inaw  dropped  her  tow  at  Arch  Rock, 
and  three  tugboats  took  her  place — one 
ahead  of  the  raft  and  one  on  either  side, 
while  the  tug  Monarch  brought  up 
the  rear  in  case  of  n  ishap.  The  raft 
and  her  escort  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  as  they  proceeded  up  the  bay 
toward  Long  Bridge.  The  big  bundle 
of  piles  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
condition,  and  hardly  looked  as  if  they 
had  just  arrived  from  a  long  ocean 
voyage.  They  were  tied  up  at  Long 
Bridge  without  mishap.  Only  one- 
half  of  the  raft  was  seen  above  water. 
The  piles  were  bolted  together  by  iron 
rods  passing  through  them  and  cross¬ 
beams,  and  the  ends  were  bulkheaded, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance  by  the 
action  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  these 
securities,  heavy  lashings  were  tied  about 
the  raft  at  intervals  of  every  ten  feet. 
Some  rough  weather  was  encountered  on 
the  voyage,  but  the  raft  was  not  broken 
in  the  least. 


EDELWEISS  IN  PAIRS 

Lj'DELWEISS,  which  this  year  is 
more  fashionable  than  ever,  is 
mostly  grown  near  Copenhagen  and 
exported  to  Switzerland,  where  the 
flower  is  so  rare  now  that  it  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  gather  it.  Not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  Paris  gardeners  are  cultivating 
edelweiss  in  the  suburbs,  and  have 
recently  exhibited  specimens.  Large 
quantities  will  appear  at  the  next  green¬ 
house  exhibition,  and  soon  the  Swiss 
gardeners  will  sell  only  Parisian  pro¬ 
ducts. — N.  T.  Herald. 


Erica  vagans  is  a  good  hardy  heath 
for  the  Northern  States.  It  forms  a 
bush  rather  more  spreading  than  tall. 
The  flowers  are  very  light  pink,  almost 
white  when  well  developed.  It  is  a 
good  one  where  such  evergreens  are 
valued. 
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“  VILLA- AL-MARE  ” 

LONG  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  all  the 
way  from  Beverly  to  Magnolia,  a  succession  of  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  line  the  shore,  crown  the  rocky  headlands 
or  nestle  among  the  stately  old  trees  of  the  New  fingland 
woods.  Here  a  charming  villa  of  Italian  design  has  been 
built  for  Mr.  George  Lee  of  Boston.  The  architect,  Wm.  G. 
Rantoul,  has  been  most  happy  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
picturesque  features  of  the  setting,  and  the  house  seems  to 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  landscape  and  not  a 
“thing  apart.”  Very  satisfactory  photographs  of  the  house 
and  grounds  as  well  as  interior  views  of  the  several  principal 
rooms  have  been  supplied  by  Mary  H.  Northend  who  also 
describes  the  estate  and  some  of  the  more  important  art 
objects  with  minute  and  satisfying  detail. 

WASHINGTON^  A  RESIDENTIAL  CITY 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  new  line  of  expansion  and 
development  has  manifested  itself  in  Washington,  which 
gives  the  impression  to  one  returning  to  it  after  an  absence 
of  a  decade  or  two  at  most,  of  a  city  builded  anew.  The 
original  plan  of  the  city  as  contemplated  has  been  followed, 
but  the  entire  architectural  aspect  of  the  city  has  been  recast. 
To-day  Washington  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residential 
cities  in  the  world,  and  if  as  Mr,  John  W.  Hall  predicts,  the 
near  future  sees  the  plans  and  improvements  contemplated 
and  in  progress  crystallize  into  realities,  it  will  take  its 
place  as  the  most  attractive  city  in  the  world. 

AUBUSSON  TAPESTRIES 

The  second  and  concluding  part  of  Mr.  George  L.  Hunter’s 
interesting  paper  on  Aubusson  Tapestries  will  appear  in  the 
December  issue.  Their  history  from  the  time  of  the  first 
recorded  mention  of  them  in  1507  down  to  the  product  of  the 
modern  factories  of  to-day  is  followed  with  accuracy.  In¬ 
teresting  incidents  and  historical  facts  are  so  interwoven  as 
to  produce  a  most  readable  and  instructive  article. 

FURNISHING  A  HOUSE  OF  SIX  ROOMS  FOR  $1,500 

The  second  instalment  of  the  series  appearing  under 
the  caption  of  Furnishing  a  Six -Room  House  for 
^1,500,  will  appear  in  this  number.  The  dining-room 
Will  be  considered  in  this  paper.  The  color  scheme 
IS  fully  described  and  cuts  and  prices  of  the  furniture 
used  are  given. 


CUPBOARDS,  CABINETS  AND  CORNER  CLOSETS 

In  every  house  of  to-day  of  however  moderate  pretense, 
there  is  felt  the  need  of  utilizing  to  full  advantage  for  cup¬ 
board  and  closet  space,  every  available  nook  or  corner  possi¬ 
ble  for  such  purpose.  In  very  early  days  the  builders  seemed 
also  to  be  imbued  with  this  idea  and  the  numerous  little 
cupboards  and  closets  around  chimney-pieces,  attest  their 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  conveniences.  Then 
came  the  period  when  closets  seemed  to  be  eliminated 
and  dependence  was  placed  on  wardrobes,  etc.  To-day, 
however,  the  house  designers  are  returning  to  the  original 
idea,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  housewives.  Lillian 
Harrod  gives  her  ideas  on  this  subject  and  illustrates  both 
the  old  and  the  new  ways. 

AN  ORIENTAL  GARDEN  IN  CALIFORNIA 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  California  the  beauties  of  Oriental 
gardening  methods  are  esteemed  or  that  their  effects  are 
often  reproduced.  Kate  G.  Locke  describes  such  a  garden  in 
Los  Angeles,  surrounding  the  house  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  Minor,  where  mimic  lakes,  artificial  hills,  tiny 
bridges,  lanterns  and  temple  gates  lend  an  atmosphere 
restful  and  enchanting.  Illustrations  accompany  the  paper. 

TREES 

Mr.  Will  Larrymore  Smedley,  Special  Officer  of  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  as  well  as  Artist,  Illustrator 
and  Writer,  is  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  movement 
looking  to  the  protection  of  our  forest  trees.  The  facts  he 
marshals,  the  suggestions  he  presents,  are  all  food  for  serious 
thought.  So  much  depends  upon  each  individual  in  move¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  that  we  bespeak  very  careful  consideration 
for  the  subject  matter  of  his  article. 

REGULATING  TEMPERATURE  IN  HOUSES 

Samuel  K.  Pearson,  Jr.,  of  the  Climatological  Service  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  contributes  an  instructive  paper  on  the 
proper  temperature,  which  should  be  maintained  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  house.  The  indoor  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  are  also  considered  and  the  amount  of  humidity  proper 
for  specified  degrees  of  temperature  is  discussed.  The 
practical  use  of  thermometers  and  hygrometers  is  pointed  out 
and  interesting  information  concerning  their  manufacture 
is  given. 
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Free  Advice 
on  Decoration 


The  unprecedented  growth  of  our  Correspondence 
Department  has  necessitated  the  opening  of  a  new 
Department  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  building,  decorating  or  furnishing  their 
homes.  now  offers  its  readers  a  House 

Finishing,  Decorating,  Furnishing  and  Purchasing  Service 
which  is  complete  in  detail,  thoroughly  practical  and  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Full  color  suggestions  for  the  exterior  of  the 
house  will  be  supplied  with  recommendations  of  proper 
materials  to  obtain  the  results.  For  the  interior,  the 
treatment  of  standing  woodwork  and  floors,  the  selection 
of  tiles,  hardware  and  fixtures  will  be  considered  and 
specifically  recommended,  with  the  addresses  of  firms 
from  whom  these  goods  may  be  obtained.  Samples  of 
wall  coverings  and  drapery  materials  will  be  sent  and 
selections  of  rugs  and  furniture  made.  When  desired, 
the  goods  will  be  purchased  and  shipped  to  the  inquirer; 
the  lowest  retail  prices  are  quoted  on  all  materials. 

This  Department  of  Decoration  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  MARGARET  GREENLEAF,  whose  successful 
work  as  an  interior  Designer  and  Decorator  is  well  known. 


Address  all  communications  to  Editorial  Department 


SOME  USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  YOU 


KITCHEN  GARDENING.  By  Thomas  Bridgman.  This  work  comprises  152  pages,  liberally 
illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth  -  gOc. 

FRUIT  GARDENING.  By  Thomas  Bridgman.  Liberally  illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth,  50c. 

FLOWER  GARDENING.  The  work  comprises  166  pages,  liberally  illustrated.  12mo. 

Cloth  -  -  50c. 

MY  TEN  ROD  FARM,  OR  HOW  I  BECAME  A  FLORIST.  By  Charles  Barnard  12mo. 

Cloth  -------------  40c. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN:  HOW  IT  WAS  PLANTED.  WHAT  IT  COST.  By 

Charles  Barnard.  12  mo.  Cloth  -  --  --  --  -  40c. 

FARMING  BY  INCHES;  OR,  WITH  BRAINS,  SIR.  By  Charles  Barnard.  12mo.  Cl.,  40c. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

ANY  OF  THESE  VOLUMES  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


UNBURNABLE  WOOD 

T  TNBURNABLE  WOOD  is  a  new 
product  of  France.  At  an  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Bordeaux,  it  is  reported,  pine 
shavings,  wood  paper  and  cotton  were 
treated  with  a  protective  preparation 
and  then  exposed  to  fire.  A  pile  of  shav¬ 
ings,  pine  kindlings  and  wood  was  set  on 
fire  and  in  the  blaze  were  thrown  shav¬ 
ings  and  sticks  of  wood  impregnated  with 
ignifuge,  so  called.  When  the  fire  had 
exhausted  itself  the  impregnated  shav¬ 
ings  and  wood  were  found  to  be  simply 
blackened  and  charred;  they  gave  out 
no  flame.  Paper  and  cotton  fiber 
treated  with  the  same  solution  when 
exposed  to  the  flames  were  consumed 
slowly  without  a  blaze.  The  formula 
for  ignifuge  consists  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  27  oz.  avoirdupois;  borate 
of  soda,  3  oz.;  boric  acid,  i  oz.;  water 
12.5  lbs.,  or  I  gal. — Metal  Worker. 


BUDDHIST  REMAINS  IN  JAVA 

I  'HE  fact  is  not  generally  appreciated 
that  there  are  ruins  of  Buddhist 
and  Brahmanic  temples  in  middle  Java 
surpassing  in  extent  and  magnificence 
anything  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  or  India. 
There,  in  the  heart  of  the  steaming 
tropics,  in  that  summer  land  of  the  world 
below  the  equator,  on  an  island  where 
volcanoes  cluster  more  thickly  and  vege¬ 
tation  is  richer  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  globe,  where  earthquakes  con¬ 
tinually  rock  and  shatter,  and  where 
deluges  descend  during  the  rainy  half  of 
the  year,  remains  nearly  intact  the 
temple  of  Boro  Boedor,  covering  almost 
the  same  area  as  the  great  pyramid  of 
Gizeh.  It  is  ornamented  with  hundreds 
of  life-size  statues  and  miles  of  bas- 
reliefs  presenting  the  highest  examples 
of  Greco-Buddhist  art — a  sculptured 
record  of  all  the  arts  and  industries,  the 
culture  and  civilization,  of  the  golden 
age  of  Java,  of  the  life  of  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  in  all  the 
farther  East — a  record  that  is  not  written 
in  hieroglyphics,  but  in  plainest  pictures 
carved  by  sculptor’s  chisel.  That  solid 
pyramidal  temple,  rising  in  magnificent 
sculptured  terraces,  that  was  built  with¬ 
out  mortar  or  cement,  without  column 
or  pillar  or  arch,  is  one  of  the  surviving 
wonders  of  the  world.  On  the  spot  it 
seems  a  veritable  miracle. — “Prisoners 
of  State  at  Boro  Boedor,”  by  E.  R.  Scid- 
more,  in  the  Century. 
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The  Country  Seat  of  Frederick  Pabst 

AN  ESTATE  ON  LAKE  OCONOMOWOC,  WISCONSIN 

By  day  ALLEN  WILLEY 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
country  seats  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Pabst,  located  near  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ocono- 
mowoc.  The  estate  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  Northwest,  comprising  about  1,000  acres,  but  a 
special  feature  is  the  buildings,  which  are  all  con¬ 
structed  of  concrete  although  they  comprise  no  less 
than  thirty  structures  on  the  four  sections  into  which 
the  country  seat  is  divided.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
home  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  includes  so 
many  buildings  and  so  many  farm  and  rural  indus¬ 
tries.  This  is  why  the  barns,  storage  sheds,  dwell¬ 
ings  and  other  buildings  were  needed,  yet  nearly  all 
of  the  material  for  the  exterior  of  the  various  build¬ 
ings  was  obtained  on  the  estate  with  the  exception  of 
the  cement  needed  for  the  concrete. 

The  Pabst  estate  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  plan  of  the 
owner  to  establish  a  stock  farm  in  this  vicinity. 
Later  he  elaborated  his  ideas  and  in  1906  began  the 
creation  of  this  remarkable  place.  As  already  stated 
it  consists  of  what  are  called  farms,  four  in  number 
The  first  is  devoted  to  the  home  of  the  owner  and  its 
surroundings  and  comprises  about  thirty-five  acres. 


but  another  tract  of  land  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
private  grounds  and  dwelling  of  the  general  manager. 
Two  farms  are  allotted  to  what  is  called  the  horse 
department,  while  two  others  are  devoted  to  pasturage 
and  for  breeding  purposes.  The  plan  of  the  build¬ 
ings  as  decided  upon  by  Messrs.  Fernekes  &  Cramer, 
Architects,  the  experts  with  whom  Mr.  Pabst  con¬ 
sulted,  included  the  following: 

Private  Grounds;  Residence,  private  stable  with 
housing  for  help,  gardener’s  house,  automobile 
garage,  boat-house  and  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
spanning  a  canal  which  must  be  crossed  to  give  access 
to  the  grounds  from  the  main  entrance. 

Horse  Manager’s  Grounds:  Residence  horse  de¬ 
partment,  general  office,  club-house  for  the  horse- 
rhen,  hackney  stable,  stallion  stable,  riding  school, 
general  stable  and  wagon  shed. 

Farm  Department:  Horse  barn,  cow  stable, 
wagon  shed,  hog  pen,  hen  houses,  brooder  house, 
dairy  building,  ice  house  and  farm  manager’s 
residence. 

Breeding  Department;  Six  shelter  sheds  and 
housing  for  help  and  brood  mare  stable. 

Phis  plan  Indicates  the  intention  of  Mr.  Pabst  not 
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THK  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  EIVING-ROOM 
Note  the  reinforced  concrete  beams 

only  to  have  a  home  provided  with  the  latest  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  also  with  heautilul  surround¬ 
ings,  but  to  have  it  in  connection  with  very  large 
farming  operations.  While  the  principal  industry 
is  the  breeding  of  horses  of  various  kinds,  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  other  live  stock  as  well  as  poultry, 
farming  machinery  and  crop  storage.  As  the  dairy 
industry  is  to  be  one  ot  the  principal  operations,  the 
dairy  planned  is  of  unusual  size  and  equipped  with 
the  latest  apparatus.  Consequently  the  location  and 
character  ol  the  various  buildings  has  been  a 
work  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  the 
group  on  the  ordinary  estate  which  seldom 
consists  of  more  than  the  residence,  the  lodge, 
the  barns  and  possibly  a  greenhouse. 

Of  course  the  home  of  the  owner  is  by  far 
the  most  elaborate  structure  and  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  best  examples  of  concrete  work 
which  has  thus  far  been  completed  in  America. 

Its  general  architectural  design  is  Gothic  of 
the  Tudor  period,  the  main  portion  being 
thirty  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in 
dimensions  with  a  wing  for  the  kitchen  and 
accessory  departments  of  thirty  by  fifty  feet. 

The  residence  is  in  the  shape  of  an  “L, ’’the 
main  entrance  being  at  the  angle.  It  opens 
into  a  living-room,  the  main  feature  of  which 
is  an  immense  fireplace  no  less  than  ten  b\' 
twenty-one  feet  in  dimensions.  On  the  same 
floor  is  a  spacious  children’s  library  and  din¬ 
ing-room,  while  a  large  covered  porch  nearlv 


surrounds  the  outside  of  the 
ground  floor.  The  second 
floor  contains  six  bedrooms  in 
addition  to  bath-rooms,  toilet- 
rooms  and  a  dressing-room, the 
third  floor  being  occupied  by 
the  quarters  of  the  owner’s 
personal  servants,  also  a  bil¬ 
liard  room. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
main  roof  beams,  the  house 
construction  is  entirely  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete.  The  roof 
beams  mentioned  are  steel 
with  a  concrete  slab  between. 
The  outside  of  the  building 
was  plastered  with  a  rough 
coat  made  to  adhere  properly 
by  using  a  cement  bond.  All 
of  the  outside  walls  are  furred 
with  hollow  tile,  and  all  of  the 
inside  partitions  are  built  of 
hollow  tile.  This  idea  was 
carried  out  in  order  to  avoid 
danger  from  fire  originating 
inside,  and  the  house  is  so 
isolated  that  fire  cannot  orig¬ 
inate  from  the  outside.  The  roof  is  covered  with  red 
shingle  clay  tile.  All  of  the  windows  are  crystal  plate 
glass  set  in  metal,  subdivided.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  both  gas  and  electricity,  and  heated  by  a 
hot  water  system.  It  is  provided  with  an  air  cleaning 
system. 

The  house  is  approached  by  a  road  running  over 
a  large  meadow  skirting  the  lake,  with  a  view  of  the 
boat-house,  and  then  winding  to  the  south  so  it  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  about  1200  feet  from  tbe  lake. 


THE  BOAT-HOUSE  ON  THE  PABST  ESTATE 
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On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill, 
the  private  stable,  gardener’s 
house,  greenhouses  and  auto 
garage  are  seen  among  the 
trees.  Then  the  drive  con¬ 
tinues  with  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  lake  until  it  reaches  the 
main  entrance.  There  is  a 
concrete  garden  wall,  shutting 
off  the  laundry  yard,  with  one 
small  gate  and  one  for  wagons. 

In  all  of  the  rooms  the  con¬ 
crete  construction  of  the  ceiling 
was  not  covered  up;  the  neces¬ 
sary  beams  being  arranged  so 
as  to  form  an  architectural  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  room.  The  floor 
of  the  rooms  over  the  living- 
room  is  carried  by  large  con¬ 
crete  beams,  about  three  feeton 
centers.  These  are  plastered 
and  appropriately  colored  and 
decorated.  The  end  panels 
between  the  beams  have  a 
plastic  ornament,  in  which  the 
hepatica  was  used  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  scheme.  Lavish  decora¬ 
tions,  woodwork,  etc.,  were  avoided,  so  as  to  adhere 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  homelike  country  house, 
rather  than  the  stately  city  mansion.  This  was  also 
carefully  considered  in  the  exterior  design. 

What  is  termed  the  boat-house  is  one  of  the  novel 
auxiliary  buildings  on  the  personal  portion  of  the 
estate.  Built  entirely  of  concrete  it  not  only  has 
accommodations  for  boats  but  is  also  used  as  a 
power-house  containing  the  engine  which  furnishes 
electric  illumination  for  the  grounds.  Another  part 
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A  CORNER  IN  THE  DINING-ROOM 
Note  the  relief  decoration  of  the  frieze 

of  the  boat-house  is  a  bathing  apartment  approached 
by  a  pergola  which  extends  to  the  lake.  In  spite  of 
the  boats  for  which  it  is  intended,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  buildings  on  the  grounds.  The 
pergola,  whose  cement  columns  support  wooden 
beams,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of 
the  grounds,  the  sloping  hillside  adjacent  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  forest  trees.  There  is  room  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  boat-house  for  sleeping  apartments, also  a  loung¬ 
ing  room  provided  with  billiard  tables  and  a  library. 

For  the  accommodation  of  Mr.  Pabst’s 
private  stable  a  structure  forty  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  has  been  completed, 
containing  stables,  apartments  for  carriages, 
harness,  fodder,  as  well  as  closets  and  bath¬ 
rooms.  The  grooms,  however,  have  a  home 
of  their  own,  as  will  be  noted.  Adjacent  to  the 
owner’s  home  is  a  building  which  combines 
the  dwelling  for  Mr.  Pabst’s  ornamental 
gardener  and  the  garage  for  his  motor  cars. 
Like  the  boat-house  it  is  so  low  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  beautiful  landscape 
view  from  the  Pabst  home. 

The  house  of  the  farm  manager  is  almost 
as  pretentious  as  that  of  the  owner  of  the 
estate  and  in  architecture  is  very  attractive. 
It  is  a  two  storied  house,  with  a  wide  cov¬ 
ered  porch,  which  is  screened.  It  is  entered 
from  the  south  through  the  vestibule  and 
large  stair  hall,  all  of  the  rooms  opening  from 
this  hall.  The  dining-room isdirectly  opposite. 
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I.  The  wagon  shed;  2,  tlie  residence  looking  southwest;  3,  the  garage  and  gardener’s  cottage;  4,  stable  No.  3  for  draft  horses 


Club  house,  covered  show  ring  and  stable  for  hackneys 
SO.ME  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  DURING  CONSTRUCTION 


entered  through  French  doors.  It  has  windows  on 
three  sides  with  a  view  to  the  lake. 

The  living-room  is  south  of  the  dining-room,  and 
has  windows  at  each  end  and  toward  the  porch.  There 
are  fireplaces,  bookcases,  etc.  The  kitchen  is  di¬ 
vided  from  the  dining-room  by  a  butler’s  pantry.  It 
has  the  necessary  pantry,  pot  closet,  servant’s  room, 
etc.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  five  bedrooms  and 
a  bath-room,  and  on  the  third  floor  two  bedrooms  and 
a  bath-room.  This  building  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  characteristic  design  as  all  of  the  buildings,  but 
is  covered  with  asbestos  shingle  tile.  It  is  also  lighted 
by  gas  and  electricity. 

The  buildings  on  farm  No.  i  he  about  half  a  mile 


south  of  the  private  stable.  The  club  house  for 
stable  grooms  is  a  building  with  fourteen  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  baths,  and  a  large  club  room,  with 
brick  fireplace,  wash-rooms,  storeroom,  dining¬ 
room,  and  kitchens.  The  general  office  of  the  stock 
farm  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  club  house.  This 
building  stands  on  a  large  open  court  with  buildings 
on  two  sides,  the  court  being  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  by  three  hundred  feet  in  size.  Directly  ad¬ 
joining  the  club  house  and  forming  a  continuous 
design  with  it,  is  the  training  paddock  with  an  open 
space  seventy-eight  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
The  roof  is  extended  far  enough  to  the  south  to  cover 
the  stallion  stable,  which  is  arranged  with  five  large 
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stalls.  Adjoining  the  paddock  to  the  west  is  the 
hackney  horse  stable,  a  square  building  one  hundred 
by  one  hundred  feet,  divided  into  thirty-six  box  stalls, 
of  which  there  are  twenty-seven  around  the  outside 
walls  and  nine  in  the  inner  square,  and  these  surround 
the  feed  room.  The  inner  stalls  are  separated  from  the 
outer  by  a  twelve  foot  side  passage.  The  space  on  the 
second  floor  is  used  for  hay  loft  and  food  supply  room. 

In  addition  to  the  general  manager  is  a  farm  man¬ 
ager  who  has  especial  charge  of  the  agricultural  and 
dairy  operations.  His  home,  a  ten  room  house  of 
Colonial  design,  is  adjacent  to  another  group  of 
buildings  which  include  the  general  horse  barn, 
cow  stable,  wagon  shed,  poultry  and  dairy  buildings. 
As  already  stated  these  are  constructed  entirely  of 
concrete  as  well  as  the  ones  of  the  breeding  farm 
which  include  six  shelter  sheds,  each  of  which  is 
thirty-six  by  fifty  feet  in  dimensions. 

Concrete  was  not  decided  upon  by  reason  of  its 
cheapness  but  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  owner 
and  the  experts  whom  he  employed,  it  was  most 
suitable  for  the  various  purposes.  As  already  inti¬ 
mated,  architecturally  the  buildings  were  designed 
so  as  not  to  hide  the  material  they  were  built  of,  but 
if  possible  to  emphasize  it.  This  was  carried  out 
both  internally  and  externally  and  thus  the  first  im¬ 
pression  gained  of  any  of  the  buildings,  is  that  they  are 
monolith  concrete.  Even  the  color  was  left  natural 
without  additional  toning.  All  ornamental  parts 
were  modeled  in  clay  and  cast  in  concrete.  The 
surface  was  roughened  with  a  brush,  not  spattered 
on,  but  worked  in.  This  texture  of  the  concrete 
adds  to  the  warmth  and  also  alfords  an  excellent  hold 
for  vines.  That  the  material  is  durable  and  little 
affected  by  the  weather  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  buildings  have  been  completed  for  two  years 
and  contain  no  cracks  or  other  evidences  of  injury. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  utilizing  this  construction 
was  that  little  wood  or  other  inflammable  material 


was  required,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance 
to  a  minimum.  By  separatingthe  buildings  into  groups 
and  thus  classifying  the  estate,  the  landscape  architec¬ 
ture  can  be  made  a  most  attractive  feature  at  a  small 
cost  since  only  a  comparatively  few  acres  of  the  coun¬ 
try  seat  have  been  taken  as  a  site  for  what  may  be 
called  the  personal  estate.  This  ground,  however,  is 
beautifully  located  by  Nature,  being  upon  the  shore 
of  Lake  Oconomowoc  where  the  elevation  is  enough 
to  produce  a  very  artistic  effect.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  embellish  any  other  part  of  the  tract  and 
the  efforts  of  the  landscape  gardener  have  been  largely 
confined  to  this  portion.  A  system  of  broad  drive¬ 
ways  has  been  completed  connecting  the  various 
buildings  with  the  main  highway,  also  pathways  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  lake  front,  through  the  woodland  and 
to  attractive  vistas.  As  the  grounds  of  the  main 
residence  are  partly  surrounded  by  water,  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  features  is  a  very  handsome  bridge 
also  of  concrete  connecting  what  might  be  called  the 
main  land  with  the  private  grounds. 

In  building  the  various  groups,  the  plan  followed 
was  very  interesting.  As  already  stated  the  sand  and 
gravel  were  all  excavated  on  the  estate,  about  10,000 
barrels  of  cement  being  required  for  the  composition. 
The  number  of  men  required  ranged  from  100  to  300, 
all  of  whom  were  housed  and  fed  on  the  grounds,  yet 
the  total  expense  for  food  and  other  supplies  in  a 
single  year  was  little  over  $10,000. 

Considering  the  number  and  extent  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  the  economy  of  constructing  and  complet¬ 
ing  them  is  indeed  remarkable,  for  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  has  not  exceeded  $300,000,  the  home  of  the 
owner  costing  ready  for  furniture  less  than  $50,000. 

The  Pabst  estate  is  situated  in  what  is  called  the 
Wisconsin  lake  region  and  is  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Milwaukee.  It  is  connected  with  the  city  by  an 
electric  railway,  while  one  of  the  principal  steam 
systems  is  within  three  miles  of  it. 
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Aubusson  Tapestries 

By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 

PART  I. 


A  FINE  set  of  Aubusson  tapestries  to  cover  five 
pieces  of  furniture — sofa,  two  arm  chairs, 
two  side  chairs — weighs  ten  pounds,  meas¬ 
ures  nine  square  yards,  and  is  worth  from  ^i,ooo  to 
^5,000.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  bought  it  by  weight, 
you  would  pay  from  ^100  to  ^^500  a  pound;  if  )ou 
bought  it  by  area,  you  would  pay  from  $iiO  to  $560 
a  square  yard. 

To  an  Aubusson  set  worth  ^1,400  correspond  a 
Belleville  set  at  ^950  and  a  Nimes  set  at  $700. 

Tapestries  like  these,  antique  as  well  as  modern, 
come  frequently  to  the  auction  room.  All  are  usually 
grouped  under  the  name  Aubusson,  together  with 
the  cheap  machine  imitations.  The  cheap  ones  are 
apt  to  sell  for  too  much;  the  fine  ones  for  too  little. 
To  enable  the  amateur  to  tell  the  real  from  the  imi¬ 
tation  and  to  know  when  a  bargain  is  before  him  is 
the  object  of  this  article. 

The  finest  furniture  coverings  in  the  world  are 
woven  in  the  little  town  of  Aubusson,  in  France,  207 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Paris.  Tradition  says  that 
the  industry  was  established  there  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  732  by  stragglers  from  the  Saracen  army, 
which  Charles  Martel,  grandfather  of  Charlemagne, 


defeated  near  Tours,  thus  saving  Europe  to  Christi¬ 
anity.  And  it  is  certain  that  as  late  as  1585,  the 
weavers  were  called  tappiciers  sarrazinois  (Saracen 
makers  of  tapestry),  which  was  the  term  used  also  in 
Flanders  and  Picardy  to  designate  workers  on  the 
low- warp  loom. 

That  Aubusson,  with  its  neighbor  Felletin,  was 
ever  distinguished  as  originator  of  large  picture  wall- 
tapestries,  like  those  made  at  Arras  and  Paris  and 
Brussels,  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  is  improbable.  The  attempt  of  M.  Cyp- 
rien  Perathon,  the  historian  of  Aubusson,  to  attribute 
to  the  looms  of  his  native  place  the  famous  Lady 
with  the  Unicorn  series  at  the  Cluny,  does  more 
credit  to  his  local  patriotism  than  to  his  scholarship. 
Although  mural  picture  tapestries  have  been  woven 
at  Aubusson  for  centuries,  and  although  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  finest  products  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  looms  are  woven  there  to-day, 
the  fame  of  Aubusson  depends  principally  on  the 
seats  and  backs  and  rugs  (the  rugs  in  the  same 
weave  but  heavier)  to  which  it  has  given  its  name — 
aubusson  being  a  general  term  for  hand-woven  tap¬ 
estry  furniture-coverings  and  flat  rugs  in  the  French 


I  a,  an  Aubusson  chair  back;  ib,  reverse  of  la.  Notice  that  tlie  pattern  is  reversed,  and  that  the  loose  threads  make 
various  angles  w’ith  the  warp.  In  broches  like  Belleville  and  Nimes  tapestries,  the  floats  are  all  parallel  with  the  weft, 
i.  e.,  perpendicular  to  the  warp 
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styles,  wherever  made — ^just  as  gobelin  is  a  general 
term  for  large  picture  tapestries,  having  supplanted 
the  earlier  arras,  and  savonnerie  is  a  general  term 
for  hand-knotted  pile  rugs  in  the  French  styles. 

That  the  high-warp  loom  employed  at  the  Gobe¬ 
lins  and  at  Merton  in  England  was  ever  used  at 
Aubusson  is  improbable.  It  is  for  low-warp  work 
that  Aubusson  is  famous. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Aubusson  tapestries 
are  on  that  account  less  valuable  or  perfect.  Between 
the  finished  product  of  the  low-warp  and  the  high- 
warp  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference,  and  the 
most  experienced  connoisseur  cannot  tell  them  apart. 
In  one  respect  the  high-warp  is  more  convenient  for 
the  weaver.  At  any  stage  of  the  process  he  can  see 
from  either  front  or  back  a  large  part  of  his  com¬ 
pleted  work,  and  thus  compose  color  effects  freely  on 
a  large  scale.  That  is  why  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
tapestry  weaving  the  high-warp  was  preferred  for  the 
more  important  tapis  series  a  personnages  (tapestries 
into  which  human  figures  were  introduced).  But  for 
verdure  tapestries  and  furniture  coverings,  the  low- 
warp  has  always  been  faster  and  more  accurate.  And 
since  the  eighteenth  century  improvements  of  Vau- 
canson  and  Neilson,  and  other  nineteenth  century 
improvements,  its  superiority  is  even  more  marked. 

Illustration  No.  la  shows  an  Aubusson  back  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XVI.  The  ribs  that  are  a  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  most  varieties  of  tapestry,  are 
seen  to  run  vertically  with  the  subject  of  the  minia¬ 
ture  picture.  In  wall  tapestries  the  ribs  are  horizon¬ 
tal,  almost  without  exception.  In  furniture  tapestries 
the  ribs  are  either  vertical  or  horizontal  as  is  most 
convenient  for  the  weaver.  The  coverings  with  ver¬ 
tical  ribs  are  more  durable. 

The  warp  of  the  tapestry  before  us  is  of  wool;  the 
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weft  is  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  being  used  for  the 
lighter  colors.  Personally  I  prefer  the  tapestry  cov¬ 
erings  of  the  Renaissance  period,  which  were  made 
principally  of  wool;  for  wool  seems  to  he  the  mate¬ 
rial  that  best  adapts  itself  to  the  technique  of  tapestry 
weaving.  But  the  coverings  most  popular  to-day 
are  those  in  the  styles  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI. — the  light  colors  of  which 
can  be  secured  only  in  silk.  Consequently  silk  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  Aubusson  seats  and  hacks. 

Illustration  No.  ib  shows  the  reverse  of  No.  la. 
Notice  that  the  pattern  is  reversed  in  direction — 
runs  from  right  to  left  instead  of  from  left  to  right, 
as  in  the  face — and  that  the  loose  threads  make  all 
sorts  of  angles  with  the  warp.  In  broches,  such  as 
Belleville  and  Nimes  tapestries,  the  floats  on  the 
hack  are  all  parallel  with  the  weft — that  is  to  say 
perpendicular  to  the  warp. 

If  you  want  to  be  quite  sure  quickly  whether  a 
covering  is  real  Aubusson,  look  at  the  hack.  It 
will  be  covered  with  loose  threads — not  parallel — 
that  mark  the  transition  of  bobbin  or  flute  from 
section  to  section  of  the  same  color.  If  the  loose 
threads  are  shaved  off,  the  back  will  he  exactly  like  the 
face,  except  that  the  pattern^is  reversed  in  direction. 

Here  we  have  a  distinguishing  feature  of  all  real 
tapestries — the  face  and  the  hack  are  alike,  every 
grain  of  color  on  the  face  being  matched  by  a  similar 
grain  of  color  on  the  back  exactly  opposite.  Most 
tapestries  are  woven  from  the  back,  and  all  tapestries 
are  woven  in  plain  weave — that  is  to  say,  with  com¬ 
plete  alternation  of  warp  and  weft  threads — and  the 
weft  is  not  thrown  all  the  way  across  the  loom,  but 
only  as  far  as  the  particular  section  or  spot  of  color 
is  wide — sometimes  no  more  than  two  warps.  Of 
course  the  more  complicated  the  design,  the  smaller 
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will  be  the  blocks  of  color,  the  oftener  the  weaver 
will  have  to  change  bobbins,  and  the  more  loops  of 
loose  thread  will  there  be. 

Illustration  No.  2a  shows  a  Belleville  chair  seat, 
made  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by  machine.  Illus¬ 
tration  No.  2b  shows  the  reverse  of  No.  2a.  The 
broche  threads  that  float  loose  on  the  back — being 
tied  down  in  tapestry  point  on  the  face,  where  they 
form  the  pattern,  as  seen  in  No.  2a — are  extra  wefts 
put  in  by  hand. 

Illustration  No.  3a  shows  a  Nimes  chair  back  that 
is  made  entirely  by  machine,  but  that  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  or  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  imita¬ 
tion. 

It  has  a  technique  and  quality  of  its  own,  and 
an  individual  beauty.  Illustration  No.  3b  shows  the 
reverse  of  No.  3a.  As  the  reader  will  discover  on  com¬ 
paring  illustrations  Nos.  ib,  2b,  3b,  it  is  easy  by  the 
backs  for  even  a  novice  to  tell  a  Belleville  from  a 
Nimes  tapestry,  and  both  from  an  Aubusson. 

A  fundamental  distinction  between  them  and  an 
Aubusson  is  that  they  are  of  uneven  thickness,  while 
the  Aubusson  is  of  the  same  thickness  in  every  part. 
In  the  former  the  figures  are  produced  by  extra  weft 
threads  superposed  upon  the  ground — put  in  by  hand 
in  the  Belleville  type,  by  the  jacquard  attachment  in 
the  Nimes  type.  In  Aubusson  and  all  real  tapestries 
the  ground  stops  where  the  figures  begin.  In  real 
tapestries,  too,  open  slits  are  usually  left  between  col¬ 
ors  that  meet  parallel  with  the  warp.  The  presence 


of  these  slits  is  easy  to  detect,  even  after  they  have 
been  sewed  up,  which  is  usual. 

The  surface  of  the  real  Aubussons  is  fascinating, 
especially  of  those  that  have  been  woven  with  woolen 
warp  stretched  not  too  tight.  The  ribbed  surface 
curls  and  twists  just  enough  to  give  wonderful  variety 
of  light  and  shade  and  texture,  and  to  set  this  apart 
from  all  the  other  arts. 

Of  the  Belleville  and  Nimes  tapestries  the  surface 
is  more  regular.  Some  of  the  Nimes  tapestries  have 
the  ground  in  silk  of  satin  weave,  but  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  ones  have  the  ground  in  wool. 

Whether  we  accept  the  story  of  the  Saracen  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  industry  at  Aubusson,  or  not,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  tapestry  weaving  there  and  at  Felletin, 
seven  miles  distant,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Possibly 
it  dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  Roman  Empire 
still  ruled  the  civilized  world — possibly  still  farther 
back,  to  the  period  before  Caesar  conquered  the 
country,  as  told  in  his  famous  Commentaries  so  dili¬ 
gently  studied  and  so  little  understood  by  schoolboys. 
At  any  rate,  the  people  of  the  country,  theLemovices 
and  the  Arverni,  fought  under  Vercingetorix,  whose 
defeat  ended  the  independence  of  Gaul.  And  in 
1664,  the  tapestry  merchants  and  weavers  of  Aubus¬ 
son  in  a  report  to  the  king  on  the  condition  of  the 
manufacture,  declared  that  it  had  been  “  established 
from  time  immemorial,  no  person  knowing  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  it.” 

{To  be  continued  in  December  issue.) 
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Illustrations  from  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibit  of  1907,  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  Greenhouses  of  the 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


I.  Seedling  of  1907  named  “Edith  Root,”  by  Secretary  Wilson;  large  lavender  pink.  2.  Mme.  Cecil  Andre;  bronze. 
3.  Magnificent;  crimson  with  golden  reverse.  4.  British  Empire  ;  large  yellow  bronze.  5.  Norman  Davis;  large  bronze  red 
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View  of  chrysanthemum  house  at  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  Ongawa,  Chrys  Montigny,  British  Empire, 
Mine.  Armand  Detroyot,  Mrs.  A.  Bott,  A.  1.  Stevens,  witli  a  large  plant  of  Miss  Clay  Frick,  the  sides  having  all 
the  new  varieties  of  pompon. 


SHOWING  SECTION  OF  HOUSE  WITH  ALL  THE  LATEST  SINGLE  VARIETIES 
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Illustrations  from  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibit  of  1907 


POMPONS  AND  ANEMONE  POMPONS,  THE  LATTER  ARE  AT  THE  LEFT 


Fig.  I.  Byzantine  Border  of  Vine  and  Leaves  Composed  of  Relief  Tiles  in  Silhouette  Set  in  Dark  Cement. 

Colors:  Brown,  Reddish  Buff  and  Green 


Economical  Ways  of  Using  Cement 
with  Decorative  Effect 


By  E.  a.  TREGO 


PROBABLY  few  people  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  Portland 
cement  industry  in  the  Elnited  States  during 
the  past  decade.  This  is  due  to  the  utility  and 
economy  of  cement  as  a  structural  material  when  used 
in  the  form  of  concrete.  In  1890  America  produced 
less  than  one  million  barrels  of  Portland  cement. 
In  1907  nearly  fifty  million  barrels  were  produced. 
A  few  years  ago  any  one  of  the  recent  great  engineer¬ 
ing  enterprises  of  New  York  City,  the  subways  for 
example,  would  have  consumed  the  entire  annual 
supply.  Last  year  the  output  would  have  supplied 
a  half  barrel  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
with  enough  left  to  build  a  four  foot  concrete  pave¬ 
ment  around  the  earth. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  concrete  that  cement  has  entered 
into  practically  every  type  of  construction  from  pave¬ 
ments  to  gigantic  bridges,  dams  and  other  conspicu¬ 
ous  engineering  triumphs.  It  is  now  used  in  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  and  thousands  of  barrels  are 
consumed  annually  in  farming  communities.  With¬ 
out  the  use  of  concrete  many  important  engineering 
achievements,  especially  in  the  domain  of  hydraulic 
engineering,  would  have  been  impossible. 

Concrete,  as  commonly  made,  is  a  plastic  mass 
composed  of  Portland  cement,  sand  and  stone,  or 
Portland  cement  and  gravel.  A  standard  mix  is 
one  part  cement,  three  parts  sand  and  five  parts 
crushed  stone.  The  sand,  according  to  standard 
specifications,  should  be  clean  and  sharp  and  the 
stone  may  run  from  a  quarter-inch  to  half-inch  in 
size  or  even  larger.  The  mass  should  be  thoroughly 
wet  to  make  a  dense  concrete  and  it  should  be  well 
tamped  or  puddled  when  placed  in  the  moulds  or 
forms.  A  well-made  column  of  reinforced  concrete 
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ten  feet  high  and  two  feet  square  would  support  many 
tons. 

One  barrel  of  cement  mixed  with  sand  and  stone 
in  the  proportions  given  will  make  about  twenty- 
three  cubic  feet  of  concrete.  To  make  a  “wet”  or 
dense  concrete  the  cement  and  sand  are  first  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  in  a  dry  state.  Water  is  then  added 
until  the  mass  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
The  stone  is  then  wet  and  the  whole  mass  thoroughly 
mixed.  Thus  each  grain  of  sand  becomes  coated 
with  cement  and  the  stone  in  turn  becomes  thoroughly 
coated  with  the  mortar  composed  of  the  cement  and 
sand.  Such  a  mixture  when  thoroughly  worked  and 
tamped  makes  a  dense  concrete. 

In  this  country  and  abroad  concrete  is  rapidly  sup¬ 
planting  stone  and  terra-cotta  in  a  field  hitherto 
occupied  exclusively  by  these  materials.  We  refer  to 
structural  work  of  both  ornamental  and  useful 
character,  designed  for  lawns  and  gardens.  This 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  great  economy  of  concrete. 
Stone  and  marble  are,  to  a  majority  of  people,  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  cost  when  worked  out  by  hand.  Terra¬ 
cotta  designs  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  duplicated 
as  to  the  raw  clay,  but  there  follows  the  expensive 
process  of  burning  in  kilns.  As  opposed  to  this, 
concrete  may  be  cast  in  moulds  time  and  again  at 
trifling  expense.  It  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  its 
competitors,  when  in  good  hands,  is  far  more  durable 
and,  as  stated,  vastly  more  economical.  Hence,  the 
wide  demand  for  it  in  the  form  of  garden  furniture, 
fountains,  arbors  and  pergolas. 

But  notwithstanding  its  popularity  in  this  field,  the 
development  of  the  industry  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  attended  with  most  deplorable  results,  when 
judged  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  It  would  be 
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difficult  to  find  more  pathetic  examples  of  bad  taste 
than  are  shown  in  some  instances.  On  the  other 
hand,  manufacturers  and  artists  of  good  taste  are 
doing  beautiful  work.  Those  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

First:  The  artist  whose  work  bears  the  impress  of 
individuality  and  hand  labor,  both  in  the  production 
of  original  designs  or  reproductions  made  from 
plaster  moulds  taken  from  the  stone  and  marble 
masterpieces  of  the  old  world. 

Second:  There  is  what  might  be  termed  the 
“commercial”  plant,  which  does  business  on  a  large 
scale.  In  these  establishments  really  competent 
artists  are  employed,  but  as  the  business  depends 
upon  large  sales  it  is  essential  to  produce  many 


Fig.  2.  Column  of  Byzantine  pattern  in  original  unplastered 
concrete,  supporting  heavy  ceilings.  Capital  ornamented 
with  colored  tiles,  glazed  and  unglazed,  flat  and  in  relief. 
Colors:  yellow,  green,  blue,  gray,  red,  white  and  buflf 


Fig.  3.  Concrete  column  in  original  rough  state,  decorated 
with  a  capital  set  in  the  concrete  consisting  of  flat  tiles, 
glazed  and  unglazed.  Colors:  green,  red,  brown,  yellow, 
blue  and  buflF.  The  lower  band  of  tiles  has  been  inserted 
in  a  groove  chiseled  in  the  finished  column 

duplicates.  This  results  in  the  same  monotony  of 
design  found  in  terra-cotta  and  ornamental  metal 
work.  Where  special  designs  are  made  the  prices 
are  very  high. 

Third:  There  is  the  man  who  has  mastered  the 
mechanical  principles  involved  in  cement  work,  but 
whose  taste  is  execrable. 

When  one  of  moderate  means  seeks  to  procure 
concrete  garden  ornaments  he  finds  that  the  artist 
must  charge  well  for  his  wares  owing  to  the  time  and 
labor  spent  upon  it  and  that  the  expenses  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  large  commercial  plant  also  increase  cost.  He 
does  not  want  the  wares  of  the  third  party. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  sug¬ 
gest  ways  and  means  of  procuring  a  few  simple  and 
inexpensive  structural  forms  in  concrete,  which  may 
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be  made  on  the  premises,  and  with  pleasing  results. 
Given  freedom  of  line  as  an  expression  of  its  plastic 
nature,  concrete  will  be  beautiful  in  itself.  Monot¬ 
ony  may  be  relieved  by  encrusting  the  surface  with 
tiles  or  mosaics.  A  very  small  percentage  of  its  sur¬ 
face  may  be  treated  with  excellent  results  where  tiles 
or  mosaics  are  used,  or  it  may  be  entirely  covered  with 
them  if  expense  is  not  a  matter  of  moment.  Concrete 
does  not,  however,  lend  itself  to  hard  and  precise 
lines  or  smooth  and  even  surfaces,  a  virtue  which 
makes  for  economy. 

If  it  be  accepted  that  good  taste  and  economy  for¬ 
bid  profusion  in  the  decoration  of  a  lawn  or  garden, 
in  the  way  of  either  ornamental  or  structural  forms, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt  one  good  thing,  for 
example,  an  arbor.  This 
need  not  be  a  series  of  per¬ 
fectly  true  columns  adorned 
with  decorated  capi- 
tals,  surmounted  by  ma¬ 
chine-planed  timbers.  The 
cover  page  of  this  magazine 
suggests  something  entirely 
different.  The  simple 
column  shown  at  the  left 
margin  of  the  picture  is  such 
as  may  be  found  in  Medi¬ 
terranean  countries.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  direct  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  utilizing 
concrete.  The  rounded  top 
affords  no  opportunity  for 
water  to  collect  and  freeze, 
and  the  beams  may  be  hand 
hewn  timbers  or  small  trees 
whose  lines  will  correspond 
to  the  free  lines  of  the 
column.  The  concrete  is 
left  just  as  it  appears  when 
the  forms  are  removed. 

There  has  been  no  “slick- 
ing-up”  with  trowel  and 
plaster  and  the  work  is 
done  for  all  time — if  well 
done  in  the  first  place.  A 
tile  might  be  inserted  here 
and  there  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  cents,  but  decoration  of 
that  character  is  not  at  all 
essential.  The  beams 
could  also  be  cast  in  con¬ 
crete,  reinforced  with  iron, 
making  an  indestructible 
arbor  which  would  last 
practically  forever  and 
without  repairs.  If  the 
aggregates  used,  sand  and 
stone,  are  warm  and  pleasing 


in  color,  and  the  surface  of  the  column  be  rubbed 
and  washed  until  the  coarser  material  is  exposed, 
an  agreeable  tone  and  texture  will  result.  As  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  in  European  countries,  a  column  might 
be  washed  with  a  delicate  pink  tone  which  will  mel¬ 
low  with  time  and  weather.  Concrete  paints  or 
washes  are  now  made  in  such  durable  form  that  a 
chisel  will  scarcely  remove  them. 

Concerning  the  column  shown  on  the  cover  page, 
it  is  in  such  simple  and  substantial  designs  that  artists 
have  found  paintable  subjects,  and  were  it  not  a 
common  trait  to  be  more  impressed  with  the  cost  of 
things  than  their  intrinsic  merit,  we  would  find  work 
of  this  character  supplanting  many  of  the  expensive 
and  ornate  designs  found  upon  many  estates.  As  to 

the  column  illustrated,  it  is 
the  purpose  to  suggest  a 
general  method  of  treating 
concrete  rather  than  to 
emphasize  the  merit  of  a 
particular  design.  That  is 
to  say,  if  it  should  prove  to 
be  inconvenient  to  construct 
a  column  with  a  beam  en¬ 
cased  in  the  manner  shown, 
the  top  of  the  column  could 
be  left  flat  and  surmounted 
with  a  simple  cap.  The 
cap  could  be  made  by  cast¬ 
ing  the  concrete  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  dug  to  the 
required  size  and  shape, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  wooden  moulds  or  forms. 
The  important  matter  is  to 
achieve  economy  by  avoid¬ 
ing  the  precision  of  lines 
found  in  machine-made 
products  requiring  expen¬ 
sive  moulds.  In  advocat¬ 
ing  this  type  of  construction, 
however,  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  decry  more  elaborate 
and  ornamental  work 
merely  because  it  is  of  that 
character.  It  is  frankly 
conceded  that  where  the 
latter  possesses  real  merit 
such  as  the  charm  always 
imparted  by  the  labor  of 
the  artist’s  mind  and  hand, 
we  have  something  more 
valuable  than  the  rather 
rude  work  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  But,  as  stated, 
work  of  that  character  is 
costly,  and  we  are  striving 
to  suggest  a  substitute  which 


Fig.  4.  Detail  tor  a  conservatory.  Filaster  deco¬ 
rated  with  relief  tiles  in  silhouette,  pushed  into 
wet  concrete,  thus  avoiding  necessity  of  point¬ 
ing.  Capital  adapted  from  lotus  design  recently 
excavated  at  Tel  el  Amarna,  Egypt.  Blue  grapes 
and  green  leaves  with  other  decorations  in  brown, 
buff  and  red,  glazed  and  unglazed 
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shall  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  good  taste, 
hut  at  minimum  cost.  While  designs  should  he 
simple  and  picturesque,  the  builder  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  forcing  things  in  that  direction  by  hav¬ 
ing  lines  out  of  plumb  and  coarse  surfaces  exaggerated 
to  the  last  degree.  Built  up  in  an  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  way,  to  answer  an  honest  purpose,  and  with 
durability,  economy  and  utility  in  mind,  a  row  of 


would  result  in  a  picturescjue  pergola.  Expensive 
form  work  of  matched  lumber  is  not  necessary  where 
the  designer  considers  the  utility  of  a  thing  instead  of 
seeking  the  ornate.  These  simple  forms  also  permit 
the  use  of  rustic  timbers  in  arbor  construction. 

Referring  again  to  the  cover  page,  we  find  the  artist 
has  drawn  not  only  a  simple  column  but  several 
things  quite  as  easy  to  construct.  Plain  concrete 
steps  lead  into  the  garden.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  a  perfectly  simple  concrete 
fountain.  The  gravel  walks,  which  might 
also  be  of  concrete,  are  bounded  by  low 
concrete  walls,  and  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  is  a  plain  concrete  bench.  None  of 
these  is  elaborate  or  complicated  in  detail. 
The  objects  are  very  few,  yet  the  garden 
appears  to  be  well  furnished. 

As  seclusion  is  one  of  the  delights  of  a 
garden,  attention  is  called  to  a  modern 
method  of  constructing  a  concrete  fence. 
It  requires  years  to  cultivate  a  high 
hedge.  A  board  fence  will  soon  decay 
and  if  very  high  is  quite  expensive.  Walls 
of  brick  and  stone  involve  high  price  labor. 
Concrete  is  an  economical  and  ready 
substitute  for  all  of  these.  The  fence 


Fig.  5.  A  border  consisting  of  relief  tiles  in  silhoiitte  banded  with  flat  rec¬ 
tangular  tiles,  the  whole  representing  a  grape  vine  with  fruit  and  leaves  in 
three  repeating  units  of  pattern.  Tiles  are  set  in  light  cement  plaster. 
The  cement  background  is  freely  used  as  part  of  the  design.  The  central 
tiles  are  pushed  into  the  wet  concrete.  Colors:  red,  green,  blue,  black, 
gray  and  buff 


Fig.  6.  Detail  of  Gothic  border  made  in  relief  tiles  in  silhouette  set  in  uncolored  cement  plaster.  Colors: 
green,  black,  brown,  gray,  red  and  buff.  These  tiles  pushed  into  the  wet  plaster  do  not  require  pointing 


these  columns  would  be  decidedly  picturesque  and 
useful. 

The  subject  of  columns  has  been  discussed  at 
length  because  the  structural  principles  involved 
may  be  made  the  key-note  of  all  concrete  work  of  this 
simple,  inexpensive  yet  pleasing  character.  The 
ingenious  man  will  apply  the  same  rules  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  garden  wall,  bench  or  fountain.  Plain 
concrete  walls,  surmounted  by  smaller  columns. 


shown  in  Figures  7  and  9  consists  of  iron  posts  set  in 
concrete  footings,  with  expanded  metal  attached  to 
posts  and  bars,  and  the  whole  plastered  with  con¬ 
crete.  The  result  is  a  satisfactory  and  durable 
fence  which  will  require  neither  paint  nor  repairs. 
It  should  be  stated  that  in  all  construction  of  this 
character,  the  cost  of  labor  is  an  important  item. 
For  example,  a  concrete  wall  four  feet  high  and 
eight  inches  thick,  could  be  constructed  under 
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ordinary  conditions 
for  about  one  dollar 
and  sixty-five  cents  per 
running  foot.  This 
estimate  includes  price 
of  materials,  forms  and 
labor.  If  the  builder 
were  competent  to 
supervise  the  work 
and  employed  cheap 
lumber  for  forms  and 
ordinary  labor,  he 
might  red  uce  these 
figures  materially. 

The  fence  or  wall 
shown  in  Figure  8  is  a 
more  costly  and  sub¬ 
stantial  affair. 

Reference  has  been  |; 

made  to  the  decoration 
of  concrete  surfaces 
with  tiles  and  mosaics.  The 
latter  should  conform  to  the 
character  of  the  concrete  and 
may,  as  stated,  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture,  a  mere  sprinkling  of 
color,  so  to  speak.  The  trued- 
up,  machine  pressed  tiles, 
common  in  hotels  and  other 
public  buildings,  do  not  har¬ 
monize  with  concrete.  There 
is  required  something  bearing 
the  impress  of  hand  treat¬ 
ment,  thus  giving  emphasis  to 
its  plastic  qualities.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations  of 
tiles  showthe  great  possibilities 
of  this  form  of  decoration. 
The  concrete  forms  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  tiles,  which 


ig.  7.  iVlaking  a  cement  fence  witli  expanded  metal.  The  latter  is  plastered  with  cement 
mortar,  making  a  cheap  but  desirable  fence 

may  be  glazed  or  unglazed, 
,  flat  or  in  high  relief.  It  is  a 

matter  of  regret  that  the  rich 
,'f  colors  of  the  tiles  cannot  be 

reproduced.  The  designs  in 
relief  are  peculiarly 
'  i  suited  for  concrete  as  they 
conform  to  its  uneven  surface. 
In  many  of  the 

the  were  merely 
pushed  the  mass  of 
concrete  or  thus  doing 

away  with  the  necessity  of 
pointing.  They  look  well 
whether  used  in  profusion  or 
■  nierely  to  introduce  spots  of 
V  T' ^  color  here  and  there.  In  other 

words,  the  design  may  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  amount  one  can 
afford  to  spend  for  tiles.  A 
bench  or  column  can 
be  made  to  cost  any- 
where  from  two  dol¬ 
lars  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  so  f a r  as 
encrustation  with 
tiles  or  mosaics  is 
concerned. 

Referring  again  to 
the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  decorations  of 
this  character  con¬ 
form  to  the  surface  of 
the  concrete,  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to 


Fig.  8.  Another  style  of  concrete  fence  or  wall 
with  tile  coping 


Fig.  9.  Expanded  metal  and  concrete  fence  as  it  appears  when  finished 


(Continued  on  page  II, 
Advertising  Section.) 
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By  HELEN  CHURCHILL  CANDLE 


Those  who  have  dreamed  under  Italian  skies, 
long  for  Italian  trees  at  home.  Can  we  not 
have  them  Say  if  you  like  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  tree-growing.  Who  does, 
forsooth,  except  a  few  specialists,  and  these  hold¬ 
ing  mightily  to  tradition The  child  cries  for 
what  he  wants  and  it  is  his  nurse’s  business  to 
see  that  he  gets  it,  or  else  endure  with  dignity  the 
childish  flings  and  arrows.  It  is  for  the  man  who 
gardens  to  tell  us  that  we  shall  have  our  desire  for 
Italian  trees.  Palms  and  ilexes  in  Maine,  no;  but 
perhaps  cypress  and  stone  pine  say,  in  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey,  or  Richmond,  or  any  place  less  bitter 
than  New  England  in  winter. 

If  you  think  it  is  not  worth  while,  Mr.  Arboricul¬ 
ture,  if  you  stand  on  the  fact  that  we  have  trees  to 
make  Italy  weep  with  envy  in  our  maples,  umbra¬ 
geous  and  brilliant,  in  our  elms,  which  Godj  sure 
made  in  a  spirit  of  grandeur  and  grace;  if  you  think 
it  not  worth  while  to  grow  Italy’s  trees  for  us,  then 
nothing  will  help  you  but  to  meander  from  Naples 
up  to  Rome,  wriggling  back  and  forth  from  town  to 
town  on  the  way  to  Llorence,  striking  the  sea  at  Via- 
reggio  and  caroming  off  to  Ravenna’s  pineta  on  the 
other  side,  and  finally  reaching  the  rise  of  mountains 
north  of  Lombardy’s  plain  where  nestle  the  lakes 
with  their  much  sung  villas.  Then  when  the  trees  you 
have  thus  seen  possess  your  soul,  as  they  surely  will, 
you  will  say,  “They  shall  grow  on  our  soil!” 
i  If  your  journeying  is  in  winter,  the  determination 
is  but  the  stronger,  for  the  trees  that  hold  the  heart 
in  that  land  of  delight  are  those  which  change  not 
with  the  seasons. 

Leader  of  them  all  is  the  cypress,  the  tree  that 


marches  from  end  to  end  of  Italy,  that  trails  over 
steep  hills  like  soldiers  in  single  file,  that  stands 
amicably  in  straggling  groups  as  though  for  familiar 
conversation,  that  forms  an  eager  circle  around  a 
mirroring  pool,  or  that  stands  a  lonely  guardian  at  a 
gate  of  entry.  It  is  man’s  ministrant  and  cares  alike 
for  the  quick  and  for  the  dead.  It  nestles  a  garden 
seat,  where  beauty  listens  to  tales  of  earnest  decep¬ 
tion;  or  tenderly  benign,  makes  less  lonely  the 
sacred  graves  of  poets  fallen  by  the  way. 

The  cypress  tree  is  almost  human  in  its  conduct, 
and  so  worthy  of  human  love.  This  love  it  gains  at 
the  first  introduction,  down  in  Naples  where  the  ships 
land  the  modern  of  the  New  World  and  bring  him 
to  happy  confusion,  drenching  him  with  wave  after 
wave  of  varied  sensation.  He  comes  up  gasping 
after  seeing  the  miseries  of  poverty-ridden  life  in  the 
dark  cracks  between  masonry  that  serve  as  streets  in 
town  and  city,  and  there  stands  the  cypress  pointing 
to  God  in  heaven.  He  comes  up  gasping  too,  after 
the  first  waves  of  antiquity  greet  him — there  stands 
the  cypress  firm  and  comfortable, a  companion  whose 
mood  can  be  counted  on.  And  when  he  first  is  dashed 
by  the  spray  of  that  great  wave  which  will  drench 
his  entire  life — the  Renaissance — it  is  the  strong,  calm 
cypress  that  holds  him  steady — it  lived  then,  in  that 
dazzling  period  for  those  brilliant  men;  it  lives  now, 
for  the  modern. 

To  know  the  cypress  it  must  be  lived  with — another 
human  attribute.  It  is  not  to  be  made  an  acquain¬ 
tance  by  a  glance  as  you  pass  along  the  road.  It  is  no 
peasant,  but  a  very  aristocrat,  with  all  prejudices 
toward  dignity  and  reserve,  and  reveals  moods  only 
to  tried  friends.  By  discreetly  regarding  my  cypress 
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THE  POOL  AT  VILLA  FALCONIERI 

neighbors  from  the  windows  of  my  villa  on  the  slope 
toward  Fiesole,  I  learned  how  deeply  sentiment 
possessed  their  hearts.  In  the  morning  they  bristle 
with  work-a-day  alertness,  and  clear  vision,  simple 
as  the  air  about  them,  sharp  cut  in  outline,  of  prac¬ 
tical  address.  The  sun  lowers,  slips  down  behind 
far  ragged  mountains  of  Carrara — the  cypress  caught 
his  passionate  gaze,  and  while  through  the  valley  of 
Arno  the  river  grows  dark, 
the  cypress  glows  red  with 
remembrance  of  that  last 
meaning  look. 

And  when  her  color  fades 
you  never  know,  for  it  is 
already  grown  too  dark  to 
see,  but  this  is  plain,  she  has 
gained  new  grandeur,  new 
importance.  She  lifts  her 
slender  height  against  the 
huddling  foliage  of  paler 
trees,  gathers  close  her  sump¬ 
tuous  velvet  gown,  shows  her 
marvelous  symmetry  against 
the  paling  horizon  where  one 
bright  star  crowns  her — and 
stands  in  revery,  queen  of 
the  passionate  Italian  night. 

The  cypress  avenue  at  Tiv¬ 
oli’s  Villa  d’Este^ — its  beauty 
is  so  voluptuous  that  almost 
vou  resent  its  power,  crying, 

“It  is  too  much — I  swoon!” 

And  besides,  in  that  spot  ]  is 


the  tourist  —  a  quality  only 
pardonable  in  yourself. 

But  some  cool  humid  day 
of  quiet  February,  Frascati 
gives  with  lavish  love  the 
secrets  of  her  garden’s  beauty, 
and  the  cypresses  of  the  Fal- 
conieri  embrace  the  soul  of 
man,  leaving  enduring  im¬ 
print.  Up  the  long  hill — but 
not  for  tbe  hill-top  view — 
through  the  big  gate, 
through  a  smaller  one,  up  a 
sloping  bit  of  wood,  a  few 
quick  strides  to  the  left  along 
a  tiny  path — and  then — the 
assemblage  of  all  that  the 
soul  of  man  needs  to  cast  it 
into  despair  or  lift  it  to  high 
heaven,  or  lap  it  in  sweet 
human  joy. 

There  is  an  open-air  cham¬ 
ber,  a  long  square,  floored 
with  fresh  fragrant  turf,  the 
four  walls,  columns  of  living 
green  rising  until  the  tinted  sky  rests  on  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  their  pointed  tops,  strong-limbed  young 
caryatids  bolding  the  heavenly  roof.  In  the  center 
a  pool  mirroring  all.  As  if  the  infinite  silence  of 
peace  might  be  misread  into  the  silence  of  despair, 
the  fountain  throws  music  and  motion  through  the 
enchanted  spot  by  one  jocund  spray. 

Human  feelings  are  deeper  and  older  than  human 
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speech,  this  cypress  chamber 
of  colors  and  shades  banishes 
all  words  and  its  tenants  only 
feel.  Yet  it  was  into  this 
sacred  enclosure  that  a  tourist 
burst  discontent,  whining, 

“  But  after  all  that  long  climb 
I  don’t  see  the  dome  of  St. 

Peter’s!” 

One  more  word  on  the  cy¬ 
press;  it  is  not  only  tree,  it  is 
architecture,  and  counts  as 
such  on  the  landscape.  You 
get  used  to  this  in  Italy,  and 
feel  the  spell  of  the  fairy-land 
where  even  lemons  are  not 
dry  -  groceries  in  boxes  and 
dozens,  but  are  offered  you 
with  their  pale  gold  gleaming 
on  fresh  stem  and  foliage. 

The  cypress  counts  as  col¬ 
umns,  as  walls,  as  gate  posts — 
whatever  the  architect  wills, 
and  even  dares  reflect  the  sun 
like  stone-work  at  eventide 

when  shadows  are  long  and  lights  are  red.  Next 
closest  to  the  heart  is  the  umbrella  or  stone  pine, 
another  wonder  which  make  landscapes  as  unreal  as 
walking  in  old  pictures.  Until  seen  in  the  flesh 
(they  have  hearts,  and  hearts  are  fleshly  they  have 
seemed  the  dizzy  imagining  of  an  artist,  like  a 
purple  cow  or  other  vision  of  the  painter.  But  here 
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AROUND  THE  LAKE  AT  VILLA  FALCONIERI 


they  are  in  Italy,  real  trees,  every-day  practical  trees, 
giving  their  lower  limbs  for  man’s  fuel  and  spreading 
their  tops  for  the  protection  of  his  skin  and  the  joy 
of  his  eye.  Poet’s  trees  they  are  too — trees  to  wander 
under,  to  dream  under — like  those  which  crown 
Naples  in  the  wondrous  grove  of  Villa  Floridiana, 
like  those  filling  the  expanse  of  Villa  Borghese, 

Rome’s  pleasure  park. 

Lofty,  impressive,  inspir¬ 
ing — almost  aloof,  impersonal 
they  seem — yet  they  are  the 
poet’s  inspiration.  Hard 
by  Ravenna’s  sad  decay, 
stretcbes  seaward  the  pine 
forest  where  Dante  paced  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  exile  from 
scenes  he  loved,  and  under  the 
trees’  strong  influence  wrote 
his  enduring  thoughts.  That 
pine  forest  stands  now  as 
then,  and  throuiih  it  flits  the 
strong  and  bitter  spirit  of  the 
Poet. 

Another  came  long  after, 
Byron,  and  for  two  years  trod 
this  same  forest — but  the  two 
cannot  be  spoken  of  together. 
It  takes  Nature’s  patience 
and  long-sight  to  harbor  such 
dissimilarities  in  one  setting. 

Shelley’s  pine  forest  was 
the  other  side,  way  over 


toward  Livorno,  and  got 
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ENTRANCE  AT  FRASCATI 


tangled  in  his  books,  lor  here  he  lived  and  wrote  his 
last  heart-throbs. 

In  single  spies  the  pines  are  adorable  green 
powder-puffs,  feathery  pompons,  ornamental  fluff's 
to  be  sprinkled  through  the  landscape  and  to  give 
a  shiver  of  pleasure  to  the  ecstatic  worshiper.  Thus 
we  see  them  at  Villa  Albani  and  in  a  thousand 
other  seductive  places.  Down  in  the  south  flourishes 
the  wondrous  quercta,  the 
live-oak,  the  ilex,  which 
beguiles  tbe  winter  landscape 
into  summer,  for  who  can 
walk  the  long  alleys  ol  the 
Villa  Borghese  or  the  Pincio 
on  a  sunn}'  winter  morning 
without  living  in  his  heart 
a  summer  day?  Demurely 
trimmed  they  stand  decently 
before  the  Villa  Medici  to 
guard  the  view  of  Rome, 
and  behind  the  villa  of  the 
picture  gallery  they  screen 
and  soften  the  old  marbles 
around  the  green. 

And  the  palm  in  the 
south — also  in  the  north, 
for  the  palm  is  able  to 
stand  a  bitter  wind  with 
icicles  in  it,  and  the  cold 
that  comes  in  from  the 
sea  up  Genoa  way,  on 
the  Riviera  Levante.  It 
only  asks  that  its  roots  be 
not  held  fast  in  solidlv 

j 

frozen  ground.  In  fact 
it  is  a  bluff'er,  claiming 
to  be  a  tender  languisher 
of  the  tropics,  but  if  you 
brush  away  its  affectations. 


capable  of  Spartan  courage — and  by  this  is  its  charm 
made  infinite. 

Now  what  is  the  summing  up  of  all  this  pother 
about  Italian  winter  trees  ?  A  prayer  to  the  arbor¬ 
iculturist  to  give  to  those  of  us  who  love  to  stay  in 
our  own  country,  a  chance  to  enjoy  these  same 
beauties  here,  and  that  without  a  weary  journey  to 
California’s  reliable  climate,  or  to  Florida’s  winter 

respite  from  her  enemy  the 
sun.  The  reproduced  Ital¬ 
ian  garden  is  with  us.  It 
is  the  latest  note  in  our 
landscape  gardening,  and 
we  have  adopted  it  with 
avidity.  The  formal  gar¬ 
den  alone  is  not  enough;  it 
must  be  Italian.  And  this, 
with  delightful  inappropri¬ 
ateness  is  true,  whether  the 
rich  man’s  home  be  on  the 
sandy  reaches  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  on  the  stern  and  rock- 
bound  coast  of  Maine. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that 
a  man  shall  erect  a  few  yards 
of  concrete  pergola,  plot  out 
spotty  flower  beds,  and 
sprinkle  among  all  these 
the  product  of  the  stone¬ 
cutter’s  atelier.  Something 
yet  is  strangely  wanting.  It 
is  the  trees.  To  those  who 
have  read  and  dreamed, 
lived  and  loved,  in  the  true 
Italian  garden,  the  modern 
aff'air  without  the  proper 
trees  in  or  near  it,  is  but  a 
weakling  stabbing  at  deep 
sentiment. 
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Silver  sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher,  Mrs.  Rosette  teapot  with  mushroom-  Pitcher  and  plain  creamer,  1805,  Mrs. 

D.  P.  Page,  Newburyport,  Mass.  shaped  finial  D.  P.  Page,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

The  Seductions  of  Old  Silver 


By  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


There  is  a  widespread  and  growing  interest 
in  all  old  silver,  especially  in  such  pieces  as 
can  be  traced  hack  to  Colonial  origin. 
Salem,  whose  commercial  prosperity  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
some  wonderfully  good  pieces  of  Colonial  silver, 
many  of  which  are  family  heirlooms. 

The  early  American  silverware,  like  our  early  fur¬ 
niture  and  architecture,  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  tastes  and  mode  of  life  peculiar  to  that  period 

in  America.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  m  design  and  sub¬ 
stantial  in  weight, 
thus  reflecting  the 
classic  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  people. 
Social  conditions  here 
would  not  warrant 
any  imitation  of  the 
magnificent  baronial 
silver  which  was  then 
being  made  and  used 


in  England.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  these  collections 
come  to  us  hallowed  by  a  hundred  associations  and 
by  traditions  recalling  the  lives  of  our  forefathers  in 
all  their  manifold  phases.  The  sight  of  the  silver 
communion  service  recalls  the  early  history  of  our 
New  England  churches,  it  reminds  us  of  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  the  institutions  about  which  re¬ 
volved  both  the  social  life  and  the  political. 

Only  the  identity  of  the  maker  is  revealed  by  the 
hall-mark  on  American  silver.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  date  letter,  so  prevalent  upon  English  pieces  of  the 
same  period,  although  various  emblems  appear, 
which  were  used  as  trademarks,  peculiar  to  the 
owner.  In  cases  where  the  crown  appears  above  the 
initials,  it  was  merely  a  passing  fad  to  copy  the  mark 
of  certain  English  silversmiths  who  enjoyed  royal 
patronage. 

The  business  of  making  silverware  in  the  colonies 
seems  to  have  been  profitable  from  the  first.  The 
earliest  silversmith  of  whom  we  have  any  record  is 
John  Hull,  horn  in  1624  and  dying  in  1683,  who 
amassed  much  wealth  through  his  appointment  as 


Silver  candlestick,  Mrs.  W.  1). 
Northend,  Salem,  Mass. 


Caddy  spoon  and  two  styles  of  creamer, 
all  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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Silver  tankard,  Mrs.  William 
West,  Salem,  Mass. 


Tankards,  pre-Revolutionary  time, 
from  a  Salem  collection 


Tankard,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Page, 
Newburyport,  Mass. 


mint-master  for  Massachusetts  in  the  old  clays  ot  the 
Pine  Tree  Shillings.  His  name,  together  with  that  ol 
his  daughter  Betsey,  has  been  immortalized  by  Haw¬ 
thorne. 

That  Captain  Hull  did  not  have  a  monopoly  of  his 
trade  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  beaker,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Dorchester  church  in  1672,  was  made 
by  one  David  Jesse.  Also,  a  certain  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  brother  of  Governor  William  Dummer,was 
apprenticed  to  John  Hull,  to  learn  the  silversmith’s 
trade,  in  1659,  and  has  sent  out  much  work  stamped 
with  his  own  name.  He  also  taught  his  trade  to  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Cony,  who  engraved  the  plates 
for  the  first  paper  money  that  was  ever  made  in 
America. 

Most  famous  of  all  New  England  silversmiths, 
was  Paul  Revere.  Besides  the  historic 
associations  connected  with  his  name, 
these  works  are  most  attractive  in 
themselves,  showing  an  excjuisite  finish 
and  great  beautt  of workmanship;  there 
are  no  certain  marks  to  distinguish  his 
work  from  that  ol  his  lather,  as  each 
used  the  stamp,  “P.  Revere.” 

Of  the  many  silversmiths  ol  New 
York,  none  are  so  early  in  point  ol  time 
as  th  ese  New  England  men  whom  I 
have  mentioned.  Not  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  did  a  certain 
George  Ridout  come 
over  Iroin  London, 
and  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  “near  the 
Ferry  stairs.” 

He  has  lelt 
us  beau- 


tilul  candlesticks,  marked  with  his  name,  and  by 
these  is  he  remembered.  At  about  the  same  time 
Richard  Van  Dyck,  tracing  his  lineage  to  the  Knick¬ 
erbockers,  made  very  handsome  fiat-chased  bowls, 
and  Myer  Myers,  seemingly  ol  similar  origin,  set  his 
stamp  upon  finely  proportioned  pint  cans,  having 
an  ear-shaped  handle  and  a  pine-cone  finial. 

At  a  later  date,  shortly  subsequent  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  a  silversmith  named  Tragees  made  heautilul 
sugar  bowls  with  urn-shaped  finials;  and  Cary  Dunn, 
who  held  a  position  in  the  Custom  House,  designed 
e.xquisitely  engraved  teapots,  having  the  cover  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pineapple  as  the  emblem  of  hospitality, 
d'hese  early  makers  stamped  their  names  plainly 
upon  their  work,  so  that  the  task  of  approximating 
their  age  is  thus  rendered  easy. 

In  most  families  silver  spoons  of 
various  patterns  have  been  preserved 
lor  generations.  Some  ol  these  were 
brought  from  England,  with  other 
treasures  of  family  silver,  and  are 
excellent  examples  ol  seventeenth 
century  ware.  Up  to  that  time,  tea¬ 
spoons  had  been  made  with  very  deep 
round  or  pear-shaped  bowls  and  very 
short  handles.  Toward  the  middle 
ol  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
assumed  more  nearly  their  present 
form,  having  handles  twice  as  long 
as  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  possessed, 
a  n  d  b  owls 
oval  or  ellip¬ 
tical.  1  he 
new  style 


Silver  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Benson,  Salem,  Mass. 
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was  sometimes  dubbed  tbe  “rat-tail  spoon,”  in  derisive  comment 
upon  its  long  and  slender  handle.  It  will  be  seen  Irom  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  many  of  our  earliest  teaspoons  were  no  larger  than  the 
present  after-dinner  coffee  spoons. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  type  of  spoon  possesses  the  interest,  not 
to  say  the  money  value,  of  the  old  Apostle  spoons,  which  came  into 
fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that  time  it  was  an  English 
custom  for  the  sponsors  to  present  these  spoons,  as  baptismal  gifts, 
to  the  children  for  whom  they  made  themselves  responsible.  A 
wealthy  godparent  would  give  a  complete  set  of  thirteen,  but  a 
poor  man  generally  contented  himself  with  giving  simply  the  one 
spoon  which  bore  the  figure  of  the  child’s  patron  saint. 

The  complete  set  consisted  of  the  “ Master”  spoon  and  twelve 
others.  The  “Master”  spoon  has  upon  the  handle  a  figure  of 
Christ,  holding  in  one  hand  the  sphere  and  cross,  while  the  other 
hand  is  extended  in  blessing.  A  nimbus  surrounds  the  head,  in  all 
these  spoons.  Each  apostle  is  distinguished  by  some  emblem. 
Saint  Paul  has  a  sword.  Saint  Thomas  a  spear,  and  Saint  Andrew 
a  cross.  Saint  Matthias  carries  an  axe  or  halberd.  Saint  Jude  a 
club,  Saint  Bartholomew  a 


Cruet  stand,  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  private  Salem  collection 


butcher’s  knife,  and  Saint 
Philip  a  long  staff  with  a  cross 
in  the  T.  Saint  Peter  appears 
with  a  key.  Saint  James  the 
Greater  with  a  pilgrim’s  staff. 
Saint  James  the  Less  with  a 
fuller’s  hat,  and  Saint  Mat¬ 
thew  with  a  wallet.  Saint 
John  has  one  hand  raised  in 
blessing,  while  the  other  holds 
the  cup  of  sorrow. 

Whole  sets  of  these  spoons 
are  very  rare.  In  fact,  there 
are  said  to  he  but  two  whole 
sets  in  existence,  with  another 
set  of  eleven.  One  of  these 
sets  sold  in  1903  for  ^24,500, 
while  another  set  of  less 
ancient  date  brought  ^5,300. 


Tankard  and  spoon,  owned  by  Mrs.  F.  Pousland, 
Salem,  Mass. 


A  single  Apostle  spoon,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  its  handle  a  figure 
of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  upon 
Its  stem  the  inscription,  “  Saint 
Nicholas,  pray  for  us,”  sold 
in  London  for  $3,450,  a  few 
years  ago.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  known  price  ever 
paid  for  one  single  spoon. 

I  he  oldest  hall-marked 
Apostle  spoon  is  dated  1493, 
while  the  most  modern  of 
which  we  have  any  record 
hears  the  date  of  1665.  It  is 
probable  that  the  custom  of 
giving  these  baptismal  pres¬ 
ents  began  to  go  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  at  that  period. 

Other  spoons  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  although  not  so  old  as 
the  earliest  Apostle  spoons, 
are  the  curious  little  “caddy-spoons,”  which  came  into  vogue 
with  the  first  popularity  of  tea-drinking  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  ago.  The  tea  was  at  first  kept  in  canisters,  whose  lids 
served  as  a  measure.  Then  came  into  use  the  quaint  and 
dainty  tea-caddy,  with  its  two-lidded  and  metal-lined  end 
compartments,  and  a  central  cavity  to  be  used  as  a  sugar 
bowl.  A  favorite  and  poetic  custom  of  the  old  sea-captains, 
upon  visiting  China,  was  to  have  their  ships  painted  upon  china 
caddies  by  Chinese  artists,  as  gifts  for  wives  or  sweethearts 
at  home. 

Now  since  the  sugar  howl  was  a  part  of  the  tea-caddy,  the 
use  of  the  caddy-spoon  or  scoop  became  immediately  popular. 
All  of  these  spoons  have  very  short  stems  and  handles,  with 
bowls  of  fanciful  design,  perforated,  or  shell-shaped,  or  fluted. 
A  few  were  made  like  miniature  scoops,  with  handles  of  ebony; 
while  others  were  perfect  imitations  of  leaves,  the  leaf  stem  curl¬ 
ing  around  into  a  ring,  to  make  the  handle. 

In  this  country,  caddy-spoons  came  into  use  after  the 


Sugar  bowl  and  sugar  tongs,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Page, 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
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Revolution.  Until  very  recently,  they  have  been 
neglected  by  collectors,  and  were  to  be  bought  at  a 
low  figure;  but  all  that  is  changed,  and  the  price  is 
from  fifteen  dollars  upward  in  most  cases,  besides 
which,  the  purchaser  must  take  his  chances  as  to  the 
genuine  worth  of  his  bargain,  as  many  imitations  are 
being  put  upon  the  market.  It  is  no  proof  of  genuine 
worth  that  the  spoon  may  be  bought  in  an  antique 
shop  on  a  quiet  street  of  some  sleepy  old  seaport  town. 
This  is  just  the  spot  likely  to  be  chosen  for  perpetra¬ 
ting  a  fraud.  The  most  common  counterfeit  is  made 
by  joining  a  perfectly  new  bowl  to  the  handle  of  a 
genuine  Georgian  teaspoon  that  bears  an  irreproach¬ 
able  hall-mark.  The  unusual  length  of  handle 
betrays  the  cheat,  which  can  be  further  proved  by  the 
presence  of  a  flattened  spot,  similar  to  a  thumb  print, 
where  the  bowl  joins  the  handle. 

Still  another  fraudulent  specimen  has  a  false  hall¬ 
mark.  These  counterfeits  were  probably  made  out¬ 
side  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  perhaps  not 
even  in  England. 

The  hall-mark  is 
the  stamp  of  a 
head  that  bears 
no  particular  re- 
semblance  to 
George  III.,  for 
whom  it  is  possi¬ 
bly  intended;  a 
lion  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  near 
enough  in  design 
to  pa'ss  for  the 
royal  British  brute;  and  signs  and  letters,  half-effaced, 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  king’s  head  and  the 
lion,  make  up  an  imitation  of  the  Birmingham  hall¬ 
mark.  Of  course  it  would  not  deceive,  for  an  instant, 
the  experienced  buyer  in  a  good  clear  light;  but  the 
shops  are  often  darkened  to  a  kind  of  twilight,  and 
the  inexperienced  amateur  detects  nothing  wrong 
about  the  spoon,  which  is  usually  made  after  some 
uncommon  and  attractive  style. 

As  this  fraud  is  of  recent  date,  no  examination 
would  be  necessary  for  spoons  known  to  have  been  in 
a  certain  family  for  some  years.  These  spoons  were 
made  of  Wedgwood  ware,  china,  glass,  agate,  or 
tortoise-shell,  as  well  as  of  silver.  There  are  beauti¬ 
ful  silver  ones  in  the  shape  of  a  hand  or  of  a  flower. 
In  two  cases,  I  have  seen  the  spoon  made  to  match  the 
caddy.  One  of  these  sets  was  of  decorated  china, 
and  the  other  of  tortoise-shell  set  in  silver. 

^  Another  spoon,  which  passed  out  of  date  with  the 
caddy  ladle,  was  the  so-called  caudle  spoon.  It 
might  be  well  to  explain  to  the  present  generation  that 
caudle  was  a  preparation  of  wine,  eggs,  and  spices, 
which  was  commonly  fed  to  invalids,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  caudle  spoon. 


perforated  or  entire,  but  with  a  longer  handle  and 
smaller  bowl  than  the  caddy  spoon,  was  employed  to 
stir  the  mixture.  It  is  now  obsolete,  as  is  the  snuff 
spoon,  another  relic  of  the  whimsical  customs  of  yore. 
There  was  a  season  when  it  was  stylish  to  carry  a  snuff¬ 
box,  and  to  take  a  pinch  one’s  self,  now  and  then,  or 
to  offer  it  to  a  friend.  The  snuff  spoon  was  used  to 
avoid  dipping  the  fingers  into  the  powder,  which 
would  of  course  soil  and  stain  both  finger-nails  and 
cuticle. 

As  the  caddy  was  the  companion  piece  of  the  caddy 
spoon,  so  the  caudle  bowl  is  associated  with  the  caudle 
spoon.  The  Salem  specimen  stands  six  inches  high, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  three  pints.  It  has  two 
handles,  and  is  embellished  by  a  broad  gadroon 
chasing  at  the  base,  and  by  fluted  gadroon  chasing 
about  the  body.  The  caudle  cup,  shown  with  it,  is 
severely  plain,  but  has  a  good  outline. 

Tankards,  both  with  and  without  covers,  were  in 

common  use, 
toward  the  close 
of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 
In  s  i  z  e,  t  h  e  y 
varied  from  a 
capacity  of  one 
quart  to  that  of 
three.  They 
were  often  fitted 
with  a  whistle, 
by  the  blowing 
of  which  the 
butler’s  atten¬ 
tion  could  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  tankard  needed  filling. 
From  this  custom,  arose  the  old  saying,  “Let 
him  whistle  for  it.”  The  singular  expression,  “A 
plate  of  ale”  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  old  inven¬ 
tories,  tankards  are  listed  as  “ale  plates.” 

The  largest  Salem  specimen  has  a  capacity  of  one 
quart  only,  and  is  beautifully  chased  in  a  rose-and- 
pineapple  design,  around  the  body  and  upon  the 
cover.  This  chasing  is  much  worn,  not  only  by  the 
passage  of  time,  but  also  by  the  pitiless  polishing  of 
the  methodical  New  England  housekeeper.  This  is 
a  straight-sided  tankard,  with  a  well-curved  top, 
which  necessitates  a  long  and  tapering  thumb-piece. 
The  handle  is  large  and  well  tapered,  extending  well 
above  the  rim.  All  these  specimens  belong  to  the 
Revolutionary  epoch. 

The  style  of  silver  made  and  used  in  this  country 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  well 
typified  by  the  sugar,  creamer,  and  teapot  shown  in 
this  article,  and  recognizable  by  the  pineapple  finial 
upon  the  teapot  and  sugar  bowl.  This  style  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  Cary  Dunn  of  New  York  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution, ’*^and  won  immense  popularity.  The 
pineapple  which  is  its  most  notable  decoration  has 
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always  been  accepted  as  the  emblem  of  hospitality; 
while  the  primrose  pattern  about  base  and  body  is 
neat  and  tasteful.  The  lines  in  these  designs  are  less 
severely  simple  than  in  some,  but  are  excellent,  never¬ 
theless. 

Another  favorite  style  of  this  same  period  is  shown 
in  the  graceful  little  pitcher  whose  sole  ornament  is 
the  rosette  where  the  handle  joins  the  body.  Rosettes 
were  high  in  favor  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  were  shown  in  the  furniture  of  that  day 
as  well  as  in  the  silverware. 

The  charming  little  pitcher  which  stands  upon 
three  legs  is  a  veritable  prize,  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively.  During  the  war  of  1812,  our  Salem 
privateers  seized  many  a  valuable  cargo.  Among  the 
confiscated  treasures  was  this  dainty  little  silver 
pitcher,  handsomely  engraved,  and  bearing  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  a  prominent  English  family.  In  the 
division  of  the  confiscated  goods,  this  article  fell  to  an 
ancestor  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Northend,  of  Salem,  who  has 
received  it  by  inheritance. 

The  cruet  stand  belongs  to  the  same  period. 
Fifty  years  ago,  these  were  in  common  use  upon  the 
tables  of  our  ancestors.  Fashion  Fas  relegated  them 
to  the  sideboard  or  to  the  top  shelf,  where  the  old- 
fashioned  high  silver  cake-basket  keeps  them  com¬ 
pany  in  exile. 

To  the, same 
era  belong 
the  teapot 


with  its  rosette  bowl  and  mushroom-shaped  finial, 
which  was  among  the  bride’s  presents  at  a  wedding  in 
1804.  The  sugar  and  creamer,  which  are  shown, 
belong  to  a  later  date,  as  they  were  bridal  presents 
received  in  1867.  The  beauty  of  the  lines  in  these 
two  specimens  falls  far  short  of  the  standard  set  by 
American  manufacturers  of  Colonial  times. 

The  tall  sugar  bowl,  mounted  upon  a  standard,  is 
more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  as  are  the  tongs 
beside  it,  with  their  delicate  acorn-cup  pattern.  In 
the  larger  piece,  the  rings  which  form  the  handles 
pass  through  the  mouth  of  a  dog’s  head,  upon  each 
side.  The  feet  which  support  the  standard  suggest 
the  work  done  in  the  furniture  of  that  day  by  Chip¬ 
pendale,  Sheraton,  and  their  followers.  To  the  latter 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century  belong  an  endless  yet 
interesting  variety  of  patterns  of  pouringers,  salvers, 
sugar  bowls,  perforated  baskets  for  loaf  sugar,  tea 
and  coffee  pots  and  innumerable  table  utensils. 

Another  article  which  is  now  found  but  rarely  is 
the  nutmeg-holder  or  spice-box.  The  interior  of  the 
lid  was  roughed  for  use  as  a  grater,  and  few  were  the 
“night-caps”  but  had  a  final  touch  added  through  its 
use.  While  the  usefulness  of  the  spice-box  and  the 
snuff-box  has  long  since  passed  away,  yet  they  are 
treasured  because  of  the  pictures  they  bring  to  the 
mind’s  eye  of  the  old  days 

of  the  Georges.  No  product  ' 

of  the  present  dav  can  outvie 
the  charms  of  siicli  old  sil\er. 
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I.  Silver  cream  pitcher  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Northend,  Salem,  Mass.  2.  Bowls  for  loaf  sugar,  and  a  caudle  spoon, 
belonging  to  the  Revolutionary  period.  3.  Caudle  bowl  and  caudle  cup  of  the  same  period,  and  in  private  collection. 
4.  Two  Apostle  spoons,  and  a  rat-tail  spoon,  all  dating  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  from  a  private  collection 
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Four  Days 

By  LAWRENCE  La  RUE 


Had  some  of  our  mechanical  geniuses  been 
contemporaries  of  Romulus,  the  old  adage, 
“Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, ’’would 
probably  have  had  but  small  excuse  for  ever  existing. 
It  would  have  been  a  close  call  at  least,  for  had  the 
old  Romans  possessed  our  modern  method  of  build¬ 
ing  a  substantial,  permanent  dwelling  in  four  days 
with  the  employment  of  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise  just  what 
they  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  with  their 
multitude  of  slaves  and  their  prowess,  push,  and 
pluck  which  enabled  them  to  perform  so  many 
seemingly  impossible  tasks.  Under  those  condi¬ 
tions,  Rome  would  probably  have  sprung  up  as 
quickly  as  some  of  the  “mushroom”  cities  of  our 
own  Western  frontier  during  a  “boom,”  and  its 
seven  hills  would  have  been  covered  with  palaces, 
residences,  and  villas  in  almost  as  many  days. 

One  would  not  ordinarily  suppose  that  a  house 
sprung  up  in  a  night,  as  it  were,  or  in  four  days  at 
the  most,  could  furnish  as  substantial  or  comfortable 
living  accommodations  as  one  built  of  wood,  stone, 
or  brick  in  [the  construction  of  which  several 
months  must  needs  have  been  spent;  but  a  trial  has 
proved  that  such  is  the  case,  and  concrete,  both  in 
the  brick  and  “monolith”  form,  has  stepped  to  the 
front  as  a  building  material  which,  in  point  of  the 
ease  and  despatch  with  which  it  may  be  used,  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  mud  and  clay  of  the  Southern  In¬ 
dians;  as  a  material  which  combines  the  strength  of 
iron  and  steel  with  the  enduring  qualities  of  granite  ; 
is  a  substance  as  fireproof  as  asbestos,  as  imper¬ 
vious  to  water  or  dampness  as  stone;  and  as  easily 
obtained  as  the  cement,  water,  and  sand  of  which  it 
is  composed.  In  consequence,  all  buildings  con¬ 
structed  of  reinforced  concrete  are  fireproof,  clean, 
cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  as  easily  erected  as 
an  adobe  or  log  cabin,  and  as  strong  and  substantial 
as  any  refuge  which  our  primitive  forefathers  ever 
hewed  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  cliff. 

Let  ft  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  concrete  is 
new  as  a  building  material  for  it  was  used  by  the 
Romans  several  years  before  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  progress  has  been  made, 
not  so  much  in  the  manufacture  of  the  concrete,  as  in 
the  methods  of  applying  it  in  suitable  shapes  for 
forming  the  desired  buildings,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the 
two  methods  of  “monolith”  concrete  construction 
now  before  the  public  differ.  Thomas  A.  Edison’s 
device,  or  idea  rather,  consists  in  constructing  the 


shell  or  mould  of  the  entire  house  from  steel  or  other 
suitable  material  and  then  filling  this  with  the  con¬ 
crete.  After  this  has  dried  sufficiently,  the  shell  or 
mold  may  be  removed  and  a  building  of  solid  con¬ 
crete  remains  which  will  become  harder  and  more 
substantial  as  time  progresses.  Houses  built  by 
this  method  are  known  as  the  “monolith”  type  as 
opposed  to  the  pressed  block  style  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  uses  pressed  blocks  of  concrete  laid  one 
above  another  as  a  mason  would  lay  brick  or  stone. 
Construction  of  the  latter  type  naturally  necessitates 
a  plant  for  the  mixing  of  the  cement,  sand,  and  other 
ingredients,  and  machinery  for  forming  the  pressed 
blocks.  Even  then,  when  these  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  building  site,  the  work  has  progressed 
no  farther  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  structure 
to  be  built  of  stone,  and  as  a  consequence,  concrete 
as  a  building  material  has  proved  to  be  more  expen¬ 
sive,  even,  than  stone. 

The  monolith,  or  one-piece,  method  of  concrete 
construction  has  been  in  use  for  years,  but  it  too, 
demanded  an  initial  outlay  of  capital  that  proved 
prohibitive  in  most  cases,  and  in  consequence,  private 
buildings  of  solid  concrete  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Mr.  Edison  pointed  out  that  the  excessive  cost  of  this 
construction  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  molds,  used  for 
forming  the  frame  or  shell  of  the  building  and  into 
which  the  concrete  was  poured,  were  of  wood  and 
consequently  could  be  used  but  once,  and  that  the 
erection  of  these  same  molds  formed  a  large  part  of 
the  initial  outlay  required.  “If,”  argued  he,  “I 
could  make  some  steel  molds  which  could  easily  be 
erected  and  which  could  be  used  over  and  over  again 
in  the  construction  of  successive  buildings,  I  would  be 
able  to  cut  the  cost  of  construction  in  half  and  build 
a  completed  house  in  a  few  days.”  Briefly  stated, 
the  outcome  of  Mr.  Edison’s  reasoning  resulted  in  the 
design  of  a  complete  hollow  steel  structure  having 
the  shape  of  the  house  to  be  built  and  which  is  to  be 
completely  filled  from  the  top  with  the  concrete  mass. 
This  concrete  can  be  poured  in  twelve  hours,  and 
after  the  mass  has  dried  sufficiently,  the  frame  may  be 
removed,  and — behold,  the  finished  house.  If  the 
concrete,  as  it  is  poured,  be  reinforced  with  steel  rods, 
so  much  the  better,  as  these  serve  to  give  extra 
strength  and  to  prevent  the  walls  from  cracking. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  objection  to  this  method 
of  construction  will  be  found  in  the  time  and  labor 
required  to  supply  and  erect  the  mammoth  steel 
molds,  and  that  many  days  might  be  wasted  in  the 
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transportation  and  assembling  of  these.  It  is  in  the 
construction  of  these  molds  that  the  new  method 
differs  from  the  Edison  system,  and  although  in  both 
cases  the  result  is  a  concrete  monolith,  the  similarity 
ends  there.  The  new  system  uses  a  series  of  inter¬ 
changeable  molds  in  separate  pieces,  and  by  means  of 
various  combinations  of  these,  different  designs, 
shapes,  and  sizes  of  houses  may  be  obtained.  The 
progress  of  the  work  under  this  method  would  be 
somewhat  as  follows; — The  molds  and  reinforcing 
rods  are  assembled  and  set  up  on  the  desired  site  the 
first  day  and  the  concrete  for  the  first  floor  is  then 
poured;  on  the  second  day  the  molds  are  changed 
and  the  concrete  for  the  second  story  is  poured,  and  so 
the  work  progresses,  a  completed  story  a  day.  For 
the  average  size  of  dwelling,  the  whole  house  could  be 
constructed  in  four  days. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  will  include  the 
plumbing,  electric  light  wiring,  or  paper  hanging,  but 
it  does  provide  for  floors,  partitions,  ceilings,  stair¬ 
cases,  porches,  outside  steps,  fireplaces,  mantles,  and 
in  fact,  everything  which  could  be  considered  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  house  proper.  Should  any  orna¬ 
mental  design  be  desired,  either  inside  or  out,  pat¬ 
terns  may  be  introduced  in  the  proper  molds. 

The  system  of  molds  is  not  the  only  invention 
which  contributes  to  the  rapid  completion  of  a  mono¬ 
lith  house,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  various  devices  in 
use  in  this  connection.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  adjuncts  is  the  mixing  machine  which, 
when  fed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  cement,  sand, 
water,  and  crushed  stone,  will  deliver  a  steady  stream 
of  concrete  of  the  right  consistency  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  cubic  yards  every  ten  hours.  With  several  of 
these  machines  operated  by  a  small  force  of  men,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  well-mixed  concrete  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  fill  the  molds  in  the  required  time.  Operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  mixers  is  the  conveyor,  of  a 
special  type  which  transports  the  concrete  in  a  steady 
and  uninterrupted  stream  to  the  molds;  and  by  the 
use  of  these  two  labor-saving  devices,  a  maximum 
amount  of  work  can  be  accomplished  with  minimum 
attendant  labor  and  consequent  expense. 

A  study  of  the  cost  at  which  an  ordinary  eight- 
room  dwelling  can  be  erected  by  this  method  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  as  showing  the  possibilities 
for  relief  which  will  soon  be  offered  the  dwellers  of 
the  tenement  districts  of  the  large  cities.  The  orig¬ 
inal  cost  of  the  molds  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
^10,000,  but  as  these  can  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  thousands  of  separate  houses  and  will  probably  be 
operated  by  contractors,  the  cost  will  be  seen  to  be 
small  when  distributed  among  the  individual  build¬ 
ings.  The  labor  and  material  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  house  and  the  removal  of  the  molds 
will  probably  aggregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  $\200, 
and  if  to  this  be  added  another  thousand  to  cover  the 
cost  of  interior  decorating,  plumbing,  wiring,  doors. 


windows,  and  the  like,  we  have  a  comfortable,  sub¬ 
stantial,  sanitary  dwelling  erected  at  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  little  over  half  of  what  any  other  form  of 
construction  would  cost. 

The  fields  which  this  cheap  method  of  house 
building  open  up  are  practically  unlimited,  but 
undoubtedly  medium-sized  dwellings  will  probably 
offer  the  largest  for  the  use  of  this  method  of  con¬ 
crete  construction. 

There  is  one  thing  a  man  should  remember  when 
giving  his  order  for  a  reinforced  concrete  house: 
“As  a  man  builds  his  house,  so  shall  he  occupy  it,” 
there  can  be  no  tearing  down  of  this  wing  and  adding 
of  that,  no  cutting  of  a  doorway  through  here  or 
removal  of  a  partition  there,  for  alterations  cannot  be 
made  after  concrete  has  once  “set.”  Dynamite  is 
about  the  only  agent  suitable  for  such  a  task  as  de¬ 
molishing,  and  the  final  cost  of  this  process  would 
probably  be  several  times  that  of  the  erection  of  an 
entirely  new  building.  Reinforced  concrete  struc¬ 
tures  are  even  earthquake-proof;  it  was  a  noticeable 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  buildings  which  survived 
the  recent  San  Francisco  disaster  were  the  monoliths 
of  this  type  of  construction — pretty  good  evidence 
that  it  would  require  more  than  the  ordinary  methods 
to  tear  down  one  of  these  “four-day  mushrooms,” 
and  that  they  are  built  to  last. 

When  one  considers  the  number  of  concrete  build¬ 
ings  in  process  of  construction  and  already  erected, 
and  remembers  the  difficulties,  excessive  cost  and 
disadvantages  under  which  they  were  built,  he  real¬ 
izes  the  field  open  to  this  interchangeable  mold 
system  which  reduces  the  time,  labor,  and  expense 
by  half. 

A  striking  example  of  the  widespread  use  of  con¬ 
crete  construction  can  be  found  in  the  newly  com¬ 
pleted  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  system  at 
Indianapolis.  Here  the  large  repair  shops,  store¬ 
rooms,  supply  houses,  and  even  the  workmen’s 
dwellings  are  all  built  of  concrete,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  whole  plant.  Concrete 
makes  the  best  foundations  for  stationary  engines  and 
heavy  machinery  such  as  derricks,  cranes,  steam 
hammers  and  the  like,  but  this  is  probably  the  first 
instance  in  which  this  material  has  been  used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  construction  of  the  entire  plant. 

If  this  railroad,  which  like  all  other  successful  cor¬ 
porations  is  looking  for  the  best  results  with  the  least 
attendant  expenditure  of  money,  has  decided  that 
concrete  is  the  best  building  material  for  its  purposes, 
its  almost  universal  use  when  the  interchangeable 
steel  mold  system  is  thoroughly  installed  may  well  be 
imagined.  Then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be 
more  of  these  “model  towns”  built  with  the  work¬ 
men’s  homes  erected  near  the  factories,  and  with 
clean,  well-lighted  buildings  replacing  the  dim,  dirty, 
and  ramshackle  shops  of  many  of  our  largest  and 
most  important  industries. 


Making  Repairs  Underneath  the  Car 

in  a  Private  Garage 

By  HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON 


For  years  the  comic  papers  and  humorous  peri¬ 
odicals  have  been  devoting  space  to  illustra¬ 
tions  depicting  mishaps  to  automobiles  on 
country  roads;  and  invariably  the  luckless  o'wner 
or  driver  vv^as  shown  sprawled  on  his  back  in  a  mud- 
puddle  under  the  car  trying  to  find  the  trouble.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  the  story  which  this  picture 
was  supposed  to  illustrate  had  plainly  stated  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  the  radiator, — the  repairs  had  to  be 
made  from  a  reclining  position  under  the  car.  In 
fact  this  seems  to  the  mind  of  the  imaginative 
cartoonist  to  be  the  only  possible  way  by  which 
repairs  may  be  made  in  the  country.  These  pic¬ 
tures  may  have  been  more  or  less  true  to  life 
several  years  ago  when  all  motor  cars  had  the 
engine  and  transmission  in  some  nearly  inaccessible 
place  under  the  seat,  but  modern  design  with  the 
power  plant  located  un¬ 
der  a  removable  front 
hood  and  the  transmis¬ 
sion  system  and  clutch 
within  convenient  reach 
under  the  floor-boards, 
has  done  much  to  lessen 
the  troubles  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  breakdown,  and 
temporary  repairs  can 
generally  be  made  now 
from  a  much  more  digni¬ 
fied  position  than  our 
artist  friends  would  have 
us  believe.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  oftentimes  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  when 


in  the  garage  for  the  chauffeur,  or  the  owner  if  he 
does  his  own  repairing,  to  replace  some  broken  part 
or  to  make  some  final  adjustment  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  only  by  obtaining  a  “worrn’s-eye  view”  of 
the  car. 

If  the  man  who  must  work  under  the  car  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  a  garage  where  a  pit  is  provided  in 
the  floor  for  such  purposes,  his  troubles  are  fewer 
than  those  of  his  less  fortunate  brother  who  must 
squeeze  his  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  chest  between  the 
floor  and  bottom  of  a  car  having  from  eight  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  of  clearance.  In  a  position  such  as  this 
every  muscle  becomes  cramped,  the  radius  of  action 
is  limited,  and  a  formerly  good  temper  may  be  tem¬ 
porarily  ruined. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  so  many  of 
the  new  and  so-called  “up-to-date”  garages  have  no 

provisions  in  the  nature 
of  pits  to  facilitate  work¬ 
ing  under  the  car,  but 
when  it  is  remembered 
that  many  of  these  re¬ 
pair  shops  have  cement 
floors  and  are  located 
above  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of 
properly  fitting  up  a 
public  motor  car  repair 
shop. 

The  owner  of  a  small 
private  garage  does  not 
have  these  troubles  to 
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contend  with,  particularly  if  his  building  is  of  frame 
construction  with  a  plank  floor  and  no  cellar.  In  this 
case  the  floor  may  be  cut  away  leaving  an  opening 
about  three  feet  wide  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  car.  Into  this  opening 
can  be  fitted  a  well-made  box  which  may  rest  on  the 
ground  below  and  which  should  be  fastened  to  the 
opening  above.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  small 
excavation  in  the  ground  to  accommodate  the  box  at 
the  proper  depth,  and  should  this  be  in  a  locality 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  surface  water  accumu¬ 
lating,  the  outside  of  the  box  should  be  lined  with  zinc 
and  soldered  where  the  boards  come  in  contact  with 
the  ground.  This  will  keep  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  pit  dry  at  all  times,  and  will  add  to  the  durability 
of  the  box  by  preventing  it  from  rotting.  The  depth 
of  this  pit  should  be  about  three  feet  and  a  half  for 
a  person  of  ordinary  height,  provided  a  seat  is  placed 
in  the  box.  A  convenient  seat  may  be  made  by  fast- 
ening  a  wooden  cleat 
along  the  entire  length  of 
each  side  of  the  pit  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  using  these 
as  supports  for  the  ends 
of  a  plank  of  a  length 
equal  to  the  width  of  the 
inside  of  the  pit. 

This  forms  a  removable 
seat  and  shelf  for  tools 
which  may  be  placed  in 
any  part  of  the  pit  by 
merely  sliding  the  board 
along  the  cleats.  Incase 
some  work  on  the  car  re¬ 
quires  a  higher  seat  an 

additional  row  of  cleats  may  be  placed  along  the 
sides  higher  than  the  first  ones  described,  and  the 
board  or  plank  used  in  the  same  way.  A  break 
should  be  made  in  this  upper  row  of  cleats  to 
admit  of  the  board  being  placed  on  the  lower  set 
when  necessary. 

It  is  of  course  advisable  to  have  a  strong  cover 
made  to  fit  over  the  top  of  the  box  flush  with  the  floor 
of  the  garage,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  pit  will  be 
used  so  seldom  that  it  will  be  a  decided  advantage 
to  be  able  to  move  the  car  to  all  parts  of  the  floor  with 
no  danger  of  running  it  into  an  unprotected  opening. 
This  can  be  made  in  two  sections  with  a  couple  of 
handles  sunk  in  the  upper  surface  of  each  part  to 
allow  of  easy  removal.  The  pit  should  be  made  as 
large  as  practicable  so  that,  no  matter  what  part  of  the 
underside  of  the  car  is  being  repaired,  the  opening 
will  extend  two  or  three  feet  beyond  one  axle  of  the 
automobile,  thus  making  it  easy  to  enter  and  leave 
the  pit. 

Electric  light  is  the  only  form  of  artificial  illumi¬ 
nation  which  should  ever  be  used  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
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motor  car  or  gasoline  tank,  and  as  nearly  aTnarge^and 
small  towns  are  now  equipped  with  plants  supplying 
even  the  farm  houses  in  the  environs  with  electric 
power,  the  installation  of  this,  the  only  safe  light  for  a 
garage,  should  be  an  easy  matter.  In  addition  to  the 
minimum  danger  from  fire  which  the  use  of  electric 
light  entails,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  portable, 
and  by  means  of  a  long  flexible  cable  a  single  incan¬ 
descent  lamp  can  supply  light  for  the  whole  garage 
and  car.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  socket  or  recep¬ 
tacle  hanging  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hood 
of  the  car,  as  adjustments  to  carburettor,  spark 
plugs,  magneto,  oiler,  coils,  and  in  fact  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  motor,  may  be  made  without  moving  the 
light.  For  the  illumination  of  the  underside  of  the 
car  and  other  inaccessible  places,  special  lamps  are 
provided.  These  are  attached  to  one  end  of  a  long 
flexible  wire,  the  other  extremity  of  which  may  be 
screwed  into  the  socket  in  place  of  the  ordinary 

globe.  The  special  globe 
is  screwed  into  a  wooden 
or  hard  rubber  handle 
through  which  the  wire 
passes,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  cage  of  heavy  wire 
which  permitsof  handling 
the  lamp  rather  carelessly 
with  small  danger  of 
breakage.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  handle,  cage, 
and  lamp  is  exceedingly 
useful  as  a  “trouble 
hunter,”  and  as  the  cage 
terminates  in  a  hook, 
the  light  may  be  hung  on 
any  part  of  the  car  or 
mechanism  which  gives  the  best  illumination  for 
the  work  necessary,  and  there  is  small  excuse  foi 
the  repair  ever  being  made  in  shadow,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  a  stationary  light  used. 

Where  the  floor  of  the  garage  is  constructed  of 
wood  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see  that  the 
boards  are  kept  absolutely  free  from  gasoline  and 
grease,  as  when  they  are  once  soaked  with  these 
substances  the  danger  from  fire  is  greatly  increased. 
Every  garage  should  be  provided  with  a  flat  zinc  pan 
to  be  placed  under  each  car  to  catch  the  drops  of  oil 
or  gasoline  which  are  almost  sure  to  accumulate 
under  an  automobile  when  standing  still.  These 
pans  should  be  washed  off  frequently,  and  in  this 
manner  the  floor  under  the  car  may  be  kept  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  grease  and  dirt.  If  such  precautions 
of  cleanliness  apply  to  the  garage  floor,  they  are 
doubly  necessary  for  the  floor  of  the  pit,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  immediately  remove  any 
oil,  grease,  or  gasoline  which  may  have  been  spilled 
there.  Oily  waste  should  never  be  left  in  the  pit,  and 
it  is  this  tendency  of  the  pit  to  collect  all  kinds  of  dirt 
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and  refuse  from  the  building  that  forms  the  chief 
objection  to  the  use  of  one  in  a  small  garage.  When 
a  man  does  his  own  repairing,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  these 
precautions,  and  realizing  the  danger  from  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion  in  the  confined  space  of  the  pit, 
will  make  sure  that  no  oily  or  greasy  rags  are  allowed 
to  remain  there  after  the  cover  is  replaced.  Spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
“mysterious”  fires  which  could  easily  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  had  due  precaution  been  taken.  Cases  have 
been  known  where  a  piece  of  oily  waste  left  in  the 
bottom  of  an  open  motor  boat  was  the  cause  of  a  fire 
which  destroyed  the  whole  craft,  and  if  spontaneous 
combustion  can  take  place  so  readily  in  an  uncovered 
space,  how  much  more  is  it  liable  to  occur  in  the  en¬ 
closed  pit  where  the  air  may  remain  unchanged  for 
several  days  at  a  time! 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  a  fire  which  occurs  in  a  pan  or  tank  of  gasoline  is 
entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  practice  where 
great  quantities  of  water  are  used.  In  fact,  if  a  fire 
should  break  out  in  an  open  pan  or  pail  of  gasoline, 
no  water  whatever  should  be  employed  as  it  does  not 
serve  to  quench  the  fire  in  the  least  and  is  liable  in 
addition  to  scatter  the  burning  liquid  to  all  parts  of 
the  floor. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  months 
ago  in  one  of  the  large  garages  in  New  York  City. 
A  “helper”  was  cleaning  an  engine  with  a  brush  and 
gasoline.  A  pan  was  placed  under  the  engine  to 
catch  the  drippings,  and  in  some  unaccounta¬ 
ble  manner  the  gasoline  on  the  motor  caught  fire 
and  this  was  communicated  to  the  contents  of  the 
pan. 

A  pail  of  water  was  thrown  on  the  burning  liquid, 
but  this  only  served  to  scatter  the  fire  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  and  had  no  eff  ect  whatever  in  putting  it  out.  It 
was  only  after  the  application  of  chemicals  and  sand 


that  the  fire  was  got  under  control,  and  had  the  build¬ 
ing  not  been  absolutely  fireproof  it  is  certain  that 
great  damage  would  have  been  done.  This  well 
illustrates  the  advisability  of  having  some  kind 
of  chemical  fire  extinguisher  near  at  hand  in  the 
garage. 

The  most  efficient  of  these  chemicals  come  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  put  up  in  a  long  tube.  In  case  of 
fire,  the  top  of  the  tube  is  pulled  off  and  the  contents 
thrown  at  the  base  of  the  burning  material,  and  the 
powder,  at  the  instant  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
intense  heat,  forms  fumes  which  cut  off  the  supply 
of  oxygen  and  literally  “starve”  the  fire.  A  pail  of 
sand  is  also  useful  for  smothering  flames  upon  which 
water  will  have  no  effect.  It  is  always  well  to  carry 
one  of  these  tubes  of  chemicals  in  some  accessible 
place  on  the  car,  and  by  so  doing  many  a  disastrous 
fire  in  an  automobile  may  be  avoided. 

For  garages  in  which  pits  cannot  he  provided, 
special  frames  are  made  upon  which  the  car  may 
be  run. 

These  frames  are  two  or  three  feet  high  and 
as  they  are  provided  with  casters,  they  may  he 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  garage.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  method  of  getting  at  the  underside  of  the  car, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be  rather  difficult 
to  move  a  heavy  automobile  up  the  inclined  plane 
leading  to  the  frame  without  the  aid  of  its  own  power, 
and  as  this  is  often  impossible  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  breakdown  which  it  is  necessary  to  repair,  it  will 
he  seen  that  this  device  is  hardly  suited  for  use  in  a 
small  private  garage. 

The  average  man  who  does  his  own  repairing  will 
not  only  find  that  he  can  cut  down  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  a  car,  but  that  he  will  also  take  a  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  motoring  due  to  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  mechanism  and  con¬ 
struction  of  his  automobile  with  which  such  work 
must  imbue  him. 
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THE  PIT  SHOULD  BE  AS  LONG  AS  THE  CAR  AND  ABOUT  CHEST  DEEP.  IT  SHOULD  ALSO  BE 

PROVIDED  WITH  REMOVABLE  COVERS 


'  The  Editor,  Margaret  Greenleaf,  wishes  to  extend  a  personal  invitation  to  all  readers  of  House  and  Garden  to  send  to  the 
Correspondence  Department,  inquiries  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  house  finishing  and  furnishing.  Careful  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  each  inquiry,  the  letter  and  answer  being  published  in  due  time  as  matters  of  interest  to  other  readers. 
Where  an  early  reply  is  desired  if  a  stamp  and  self-addressed  envelope  are  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent.  No 
charge  whatever  is  made  for  any  advice. 


A  NUMBER  of  the  letters  which  have  reached 
us  recently  voice  a  difficulty  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  unusual  with  the  woman  who  is 
fitting  up  her  rooms.  In  response  to  these  letters, 
our  talk  this  month  will  deal  with  the  selection  and 
disposal  of  the  small  decorative  things  of  the  home. 
We  offer  some  excerpts  from  two  of  these  letters 
which  will  serve  to  explain  themselves. 

“What  are  the  little  touches,”  one  correspondent 
asks,  “which  give  charm  and  individuality  to  a  room  .? 
It  is  so  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  one  to  decide 
what  is  needed.” 

To  quote  from  another  letter  at  greater  length: 
“My  house  is  finished  and  while  everyone  says  it  is 
good,  as  there  are  no  jarring  colors  and  no  incon¬ 
gruous  pieces  of  furniture  (thanks  to  House  and 
Garden),  we  none  of  us  feel  that  it  is  home.  In 
some  strange  way  it  lacks  expression.  In  our  living- 
room  we  have  the  usual  amount  of  chairs,  small 
tables,  curtains,  rugs,  bookcases  and  books,  stat¬ 
uettes  and  vases  on  the  mantel  and  a  rubber  plant  on 
a  stand  in  the  window.  This  describes  in  a  way 
the  effect  of  all  of  the  rooms.  They  look  ready  to 
be  lived  in  but  that  is  all.  Perhaps  this  is  vague 
but  I  am  hoping  you  can  see  our  trouble  and  help 
us.” 

William  Morris’s  creed,  “To  have  nothing  in  the 
house  which  you  do  not  know  to  he  useful  and  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  beautiful,”  is  an  excellent  guide  for  those 
who  can  follow  it  understandingly,  but  there  are 
others  to  whom  the  question  of  deciding  upon  what 
really  is  beautiful,  is  difficult. 

The  character  of  the  room,  the  uses  for  which  it 
has  been  designed  as  well  as  its  architectural  detail, 
go  far  toward  determining  the  small  things  that 
should  be  used  in  its  decoration.  It  is  much  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  in  the  way  of  decorative 
small  things  than  to  have  one  piece  too  much. 

The  Japanese  idea  of  a  single  rare  vase  holding  a 
few  perfect  blossoms  is  becoming  recognized  as  good 
decoration.  We  have  not,  however,  reached  the 
point  of  emulating  this  in  its  entirety,  but  we  are 


growing  more  fastidious  in  our  selection  of  vases  and 
other  ornaments  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
these.  A  single  choice  piece  should  be  featured  in  a 
way  that  will  give  it  its  full  value. 

To  generalize:  candelabra,  candlesticks,  quaint 
boxes,  or  a  collection  of  small  ivory  carvings,  good 
pieces  of  bronze,  bits  of  old  brocade  utilized  as  table 
covers,  light  screens  and  hook  covers,  any  and  all  are 
attractive  and  decorative  features  of  a  room  and 
where  the  proper  form  and  color  is  selected  for  these, 
they  supply  the  “little  touches”  which  render  it 
livable  and  inviting.  Lamp  shades  are  important 
factors  in  such  decoration.  They  are  quite  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  beautiful  if  of  home  manufacture,  but  they 
must  be  suited  to  the  room  in  which  they  are  used. 
Large  wire  frames  may  be  purchased  for  thirty 
cents  and  covered  with  liberty  silk  or  any  thin  silk 
of  coloring  appropriate  to  the  room.  This  must  be 
put  on  laid  in  close  folds  and  finished  with  a  double 
one  inch  frill  at  the  top  and  bottom  or  a  narrow  gold 
galloon  may  be  substituted.  The  folds  must  be 
drawn  tautly  over  the  frame.  These  shades  could 
be  used  on  lamps  in  rooms  of  more  or  less  formal 
character  where  door  hangings  are  of  velvet  or  silk 
and  the  upholstery  of  brocade  or  similar  fabric.  In 
other  words,  such  shades  would  not  be  suitable  in 
rooms  where  mission  furniture  is  used  and  the  rough 
arras  cloth  and  the  stenciled  linen  draperies  prevail. 
Thin  Dresden  silk,  showing  tiny  bunches  of  deli¬ 
cately  colored  flowers  on  a  white  ground,  also  makes 
effective  shades  in  rooms  where  the  Lrench  idea  is 
prominent  in  the  decoration,  or  the  shades  made  from 
deep  ivory  vellum  which  show  dainty  Empire  and 
Colonial  designs  worked  out  in  water-colors,  are 
charming  and  may  be  introduced  safely  in  rooms 
simple  in  decoration  or  where  the  period  idea  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  rich  furnishings. 

In  selecting  the  lamp  and  lamp  shade  for  a  living- 
room  or  library  where  the  decorating  and  furnishing 
shows  simple  color  combinations  and  plain  lines,  a 
lamp  of  dull  old  brass  or  bronze  or  unglazed  pottery  (of 
soft  blue,  green  or  rich  yellow  brown  color)  is  a  good 
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choice.  The  shape  should  be  low  and  heavy,  the 
shade  spreading.  Whether  of  pierced  brass  or  of 
very  open  wicker,  the  lining  should  be  of  thin  silk. 
Shades  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the  lamp,  framing 
softly  colored  frosted  glass,  are  suitable  also  lor  rooms 
of  this  kind. 

The  screen  is  a  useful  and  beautiful  feature  in  the 
fitting  of  a  room.  A  wide  range  ot  choice  in  these  is 
possible.  If  the  frame  is  of  wood,  of  two  or  more 
leaves,  this  should  be  the  same  as  is  used  for  the 
standing  woodwork  or  furniture  of  the  room. 

Palms  and  ferns  set  in  wicker  covered  pottery,  brass 
or  bronze  jardinieres,  are  highly  decorative.  While 
there  is  wide  personal  choice  in  the  selection  of  house 
plants,  we  feel  that  the  one  least  conducive  to  beauty 
is  the  rubber  plant.  Low  stands  or  tabourets 
matching  the  furniture  used  in  the  room  should  hold 
the  plants  unless  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
enabled  to  give  up  a  sunny  window  to  their  accom¬ 
modation.  This  latter  disposition  of  them  is  partic¬ 
ularly  attractive  in  a  dining-room. 

Well  chosen  and  properly  placed  desk  fittings  are 
also  decorative  features  and  not  to  be  overlooked. 
These  may  be  of  the  simplest  description  or  of  silver, 
brass  or  bronze  and  do  equally  effective  work  in 
beautifying  the  library  or  living-room  in  which  they 
may  be  used. 

The  real  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  adding  these 
“finishing  touches”  to  the  room  is  to  select  suitable 
and  harmonious  articles  and  colors.  As  will  be 
seen,  most  of  the  features  recommended  are  those 
which  are  decorative  and  useful  and  one  finds  after 
all  the  rule  of  the  artist  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  live 
up  to. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

FINISHING  AN  ATTRACTIVE  HOME 

WE  are  finishing  a  house,  the  plans  of  which  I 
enclose.  It  is  set  on  a  hundred  foot  lot  in  a 
town  of  five  thousand,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  a 
block. 

The  woodwork  downstairs  is  pine  finished  with 
weathered  oak,  upstairs,  except  bath-room  finished 
in  a  gray  green  satin.  The  floors  are  oak  down¬ 
stairs  and  pine  upstairs.  All  woodwork  and  floors 
have  a  waxed  finish.  We  have  some  Oriental  rugs, 
the  largest  four  by  ten  feet.  Small  Scotch  rugs  up¬ 
stairs.  The  furniture  throughout  is  mission  oak  in 
Craftsman  style,  downstairs.  Mahogany  in  the  front 
room,  bird’s-eye  maple  in  the  guests’  room. 

We  would  like  suggestions  for  the  exterior  color  of 
the  house.  It  is  frame.  The  color  for  walls  and 
ceiling  in  the  halls  and  in  the  different  rooms,  also 
window  hangings.  We  would  like  a  flat  oil  paint 
on  the  walls  which  are  now  gray  plaster  having  a 
smooth  finish. 

There  is  a  chair  rail  in  the  dining-room,  hall  and 


bath-room.  Would  like  the  name  of  the  firms  having 
flat  paint  for  walls,  also  a  hard  white  finish  for  the 
bath-room  walls.  The  woodwork  is  white  enamel. 
Full  suggestions  for  electric  light  fixtures  for  each 
room  with  the  name  of  firms  carrying  these.  I 
enclose  a  stamped  envelope  for  reply  as  we  desire  the 
work  done  at  once. 

Answer:  Allow  us  to  thank  you  for  the  clear  and 
concise  way  you  put  the  requirements  for  your  house 
before  us.  We  are  pleased  to  send  you  the  following 
advice.  Names  of  materials  advised  and  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  firms  manufacturing  them  have  gone 
forward  to  you  by  post  in  accordance  with  your 
request. 

For  the  exterior  treatment  of  your  house  as  shown 
in  the  little  drawing  on  your  letter,  we  would  suggest 
a  shingle  stain  in  a  shade  of  moss  green  for  the  roof. 
The  body  of  the  house  brown,  trim  ivory  white,  porch 
floor  gray.  You  have  failed  to  mention  whether  the 
gables  are  shingles  or  siding.  If  shingles,  use  a 
darker  brown  shade  than  the  body  of  the  house 
shows.  If  the  gables  are  of  siding,  they  should  be 
treated  with  the  paint  advised  for  the  body  of  the 
house. 

To  obtain  the  best  flat  finish  in  oil  for  your  walls 
we  heartily  advise  the  material  of  which  we  send  you 
the  name.  This  comes  in  a  number  of  beautiful  soft 
colors.  Also  there  is  a  finish  made  by  the  same  firm 
suitable  for  bath-room  walls  which  is  sanitary  and 
washable. 

For  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  with  the  exception 
of  one,  we  suggest  tints  for  the  entire  wall.  For  the 
dining-room  we  advise  a  paper  to  be  used  above  the 
chair  rail.  This  will  add  much  to  the  decorative 
effect  of  the  room  taking  away  the  monotony  of  the 
plain  wall.  The  wall  below  the  chair  rail  to  be  tinted 
green  with  the  flat  oil  paint.  The  paper  advised 
while  inexpensive,  is  particularly  decorative  in  effect 
as  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees  against  the  tan  back¬ 
ground  has  the  effect  of  a  wash  water-color.  This 
will  harmonize  well  with  the  weathered  oak  wood¬ 
work. 

The  tint  advised  for  the  adjoining  living-room  is 
a  slight  variation  of  the  tan  shade  shown  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  paper.  The  brown  velvet  recom¬ 
mended  for  door  curtains  and  the  printed  tapestry 
in  shades  of  tan,  green  and  mahogany  brown, 
suggested  for  over  draperies  and  sofa  pillows,  will  be 
found  to  harmonize  well  with  the  wall  tint  and  make 
an  agreeable  setting  for  the  mission  furniture  in  this 
room.  A  more  yellow  shade  of  tan  is  recommended 
for  the  tint  in  the  hall. 

For  the  bedroom  walls  of  your  den  on  the  second 
floor,  where  the  gray  green  stain  has  been  used  for  the 
woodwork,  we  recommend  a  dull  sage  green  tint  for 
the  wall.  We  send  you  a  sample  of  cretonne  in 
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harmonious  colors  and  suitable  design  to  use  with 
this.  Ecru  draperies  should  be  used  next  the  glass. 

For  the  guest-room  a  delicate  tint  is  suggested  for 
the  walls  with  white  muslin  curtains  embroidered  in 
pink  at  the  windows  with  over  draperies  of  a  French 
fabric  showing  garlands  of  roses,  and  blue  ribbon 
in  the  design,  against  a  cream  ground.  For  the 
owner’s  room  an  upper  third  treatment  of  the  wall 
with  wall-paper  is  suggested.  The  paper  selected  is  a 
particularly  dainty  one  showing  spring  flowers  in 
delicate  tones  of  dull  pinks  and  soft  yellows.  Over¬ 
draperies  of  yellow  linen  with  embroidered  muslin 
curtains  next  the  glass  should  be  used  in  this  room. 
The  wall  to  be  tinted  a  faint  tone. 

The  selection  of  electric  lights  for  the  various  rooms 
of  your  house  should  be  made  with  care.  Designs 
of  simple  lines  should  be  chosen.  The  October 
number  of  House  and  Garden,  contained  an 
article  which  will  probably  be  of  service  to  you  as  this 
offers  a  number  of  illustrations  of  lighting  fixtures 
suitable  for  such  rooms  as  you  describe.  For  your 
dining-room  the  hanging  shade  for  straight  electric 
would  be  a  good  choice.  The  finish  for  the  fixtures 
throughout  the  first  floor  should  be  the  same.  Old 
smoked  brass  or  wrought  iron  effect  would  either  of 
them  be  suitable. 

TO  REMOVE  DAMPNESS  FROM  THE  CELLAR 

We  have  had  much  difficulty  with  dampness  and 
odor  of  mould  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  which  we  built 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Having  found  that  House  and 
Garden  is  willing  to  help  its  subscribers  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  we  come  to  you  with  the  request  that  you  will 
advise  us  practically  what  to  do  in  this  emergency,  as 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  go  to  the  expense  at  present 
of  digging  to  get  to  the  outside  of  the  cellar  wall  which 
doubtless  would  be  the  correct  way  to  handle  this. 
We  enclose  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope 
asking  the  favor  of  a  prompt  reply. 

Answer;  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  send  you  the 
name  of  a  material  which  will  probably  meet  your 
needs.  This  is  a  material  which  may  be  applied 
like  paint  to  your  cellar  walls  and  is  impervious  to 
dampness. 

EXTERIOR  COLOR  FOR  SHINGLED  AND  CLAPBOARDED 

HOUSE 

We  are  just  beginning  to  build  a  small  house  which 
will  be  our  permanent  home.  So  many  of  the  houses 
in  the  small  town  in  which  we  live  show  unpleasant 
color  combinations  that  we  have  determined  to  be 
very  careful  in  making  our  choice  of  stain  for  the  new 
house.  No  paint  will  be  used  except  for  the  trim  and 
porch  pillars.  The  drawing  we  send  you  will  show 
you  that  these  are  not  heavy. 


Kindly  recommend  a  suitable  stain  for  the 
shingled  upper  story  and  the  clapboard  walls  of  the 
body  of  the  house,  also  the  stain  for  roof  and  the  color 
for  exterior  trim.  The  house  sets  close  to  the  street 
and  has  a  brick  red  painted  frame  house  as  its 
nearest  neighbor. 

Answer:  Select  a  good  moss  green  shingle  stain  for 
the  roof  of  your  house.  For  the  shingles  of  the  body 
of  your  house,  a  dark  brown  stain  is  recommended, 
lower  clapboarding  to  be  treated  with  a  lighter  brown 
stain.  Ivory  white  paint  is  advised  for  the  trim. 
This  will  give  you  a  harmonious  scheme  and  one 
which  will  look  well  in  any  surroundings.  We  are 
sending  you  by  post  the  addresses  of  firms  from 
whom  you  can  obtain  samples  of  shingle  stain  and 
paint  that  you  may  select  exactly  the  right  shade. 

SELECTING  THE  MANTELS  FOR  THE  HOUSE 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  what  House  and 
Garden  has  had  to  say  recently  in  regard  to  mantels 
and  chimney-pieces.  As  I  have  a  house  now  in 
course  of  construction,  the  first  floor  of  which  opens 
up  well,  I  am  desirous  of  having  some  personal  advice 
as  a  guide  to  me  in  selecting  the  mantels  for  hall, 
dining-room,  library  and  reception-room.  Kindly 
advise  me  of  the  best  choice  to  make. 

Answer;  We  regret  that  you  failed  to  send  your 
address, as  before  giving  you  any  advice,  it  is  quite, 
necessary  that  you  furnish  us  with  further  informa¬ 
tion.  A  rough  draft  of  your  floor  plan  showing  the 
relative  positions  of  rooms  and  the  position  of  fire¬ 
place  in  each  room,  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
giving  you  practical  aid.  Also  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  some  idea  of  the  general  architectural  design  of 
the  house;  the  character  of  the  woodwork,  and  the 
detail  of  same  should  be  described.  With  this  in¬ 
formation  in  hand  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 


Timely  House  Suggestions 

LEILA  MECHLIN 

October  is  chiefly  given  to  matters  of  furnish¬ 
ing  but  November  recalls  attention  to  the 
house  itself.  Cold  weather  is  at  hand  and  prepa¬ 
rations  must  be  made  to  withstand  the  winter 
storms.  Have  the  storm  doors  and  windows  put  up 
without  delay,  fasten  up  the  cracks,  see  that  the 
weather  strips  are  in  condition,  but  don’t  forget  that 
no  matter  how  low  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
drops,  fresh  air  and  ventilation  are  essential  to  health. 
Provide  for  warmth,  guard  against  drafts,  but  don’t 
make  it  impossible  to  give  every  room  in  the  house  a 
good  daily  airing.  Where  hot  air  is  used  for  heating. 
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a  bowl  of  water  placed  near  the  register  will  prevent 
extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  which  sometimes 
in  severe  weather  becomes  oppressive. 

Have  the  guard  rail  put  on  the  front  steps  now 
before  the  sleet  and  ice  come,  and  see  not  only  that 
the  balconies  where  the  snow  may  lodge  are  covered 
but  that  there  is  no  danger  of  avalanches  descending 
upon  the  unsuspecting  pedestrian  from  the  roof. 
And,  by-the-way,  when  the  ice  and  snow  do  come  and 
the  steps  and  sidewalk  are  dangerously  slippery  try 
sawdust  instead  of  ashes  for  the  purpose  of  security. 
The  latter  is  bound  to  soil  the  clothing  and  track 
up  the  floors. 

Now  is  the  time  to  remedy  leaking  faucets  and  thus 
avoid  frozen  drains.  New  washers  are  frequently 
all  that  are  needed  and  these  can  readily  be  put  on  by 
the  man-of-the-house  if  he  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
mechanical  skill.  The  cold  storage  room  may  also 
well  be  arranged  now  and  put  to  actual  service. 
Have  the  window  barred  and  screened,  the  door 
tightly  fitted  and  secured,  the  shelves  sand-papered 
and  adjusted  to  suit  the  need.  It  will  prove  a  great 
convenience. 

See  also  that  the  vacuum  cleaning  system,  if  one  is 
installed,  is  in  good  working  order;  now  that  the  rugs 
and  carpets  are  down  and  the  fires  lighted  it  will  be 
in  constant  use,  and  to  be  effective  must  be  perfectly 
adjusted.  The  electric  light  wires  also  should  be  gone 
over  so  that  if  the  insulation  is  worn  at  any  point  it 
can  be  renewed. 

This  is  the  month  of  short  days  and  long  evenings 
so  it  is  especially  desirable  to  give  thought  to  the 
artificial  lighting  of  the  house — not  only  to  the 
fixtures  but  the  quality  of  the  illumination.  The 
comfort  of  the  family  greatly  depends  upon  this. 
Have  all  lights  agreeably  screened,  as  glare  is  always 
painful,  and  have  enough  to  more  than  make  the 
“darkness  visible.”  Some  beautiful  effects  are  now 
gotten  by  concealed  lights,  and  if  a  new  house  is  being 
finished  bear  this  in  mind,  but  even  with  the  old- 
fashioned  fixtures  excellent  results  can  be  obtained. 
Lamps  with  simple  shades  are  always  attractive  and 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  really  accessible  and 
useful.  For  receptions  or  other  occasions  where  there 
is  stately  formality,  a  flood  of  light  from  above  is 
good,  but  for  libraries,  sitting-rooms  and  the  like, 
used  informally,  less  light  lower  down  is  desirable. 
One  must  use  his  or  her  own  judgment  and  taste, 
but  no  amount  of  thought  expended  upon  this  subject 
will  be  found  to  be  wasted. 

In  November,  the  dining-room  may  well  come  in 
for  special  consideration.  This  from  the  esthetic 
standpoint  alone  should  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rooms  in  the  house  and  yet  it  is  often  one  of  the  drear¬ 
iest.  It  should  neither  be  over-furnished,  nor  bare, 
but  simple  and  hospitable.  Elaborate  draperies 
are  here  out  of  place,  though  the  windows  should  by 
all  means  be  suitably  curtained.  The  dining-table. 


chairs,  buffet  and  serving-table,  should  be  the  only 
furniture,  excepting,  of  course,  the  china  and  crystal 
closets  if  they  are  not  built  in.  The  floor  should  be 
polished  and  covered  with  a  rug — the  walls  painted 
or  papered  and  not  decorated  with  plates.  It  should 
neither  be  a  sitting-room  nor  show  place.  Exceed- 
ingly  pleasing  results  can  be  got  with  simple  mate¬ 
rials.  Two  of  the  most  attractive  dining-rooms  that 
the  writer  has  seen  were  in  summer  cottages  and  rep¬ 
resented  in  their  furnishings  an  amazingly  small  out¬ 
lay  of  money.  Even  if  the  dining-room  is  in  the 
basement  there  is  no  need  to  despair — almost  any 
room  can  be  made  attractive  if  it  is  tastefully  fur¬ 
nished  and  appropriately  lighted. 

This  is  a  good  time  also  to  make  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  bric-a-brac — to  start  an  active  reform, 
eliminating  much  which  is  superfluous  and  yet  has 
gradually  been  given  place.  Try  the  Japanese 
method;  pack  away  some  of  the  things  and  enjoy 
your  possessions  a  few  at  a  time.  Unless  a  piece  of 
bric-a-brac  is  worthy  of  this  distinction  it  is  of  no 
worth  at  all.  Do  not  clutter  the  mantels,  the  book¬ 
cases  and  the  tables  with  articles  of  no  art  merit — 
have  a  few  things  that  are  really  a  delight. 

And  now  one  may  well  be  reminded  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  using,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  flowers  for 
decorations;  or  if  not  flowers  some  living  green.  A 
pine  branch  or  a  bunch  of  other  evergreen  will  be 
a  real  joy  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  will 
give  an  air  of  livableness  to  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed.  Not  placed  behind  a  picture,  or  fastened 
on  the  wall,  but  in  a  vase  on  a  table  where  it  will 
really  signify. 

Timely  Garden  Suggestions 

JOHN  W.  HALL 

npHE  thought  of  finality  in  any  form  is  not  invit- 
ing;  if  in  connection  with  the  garden  it  would 
seriously  detract  from  the  pleasures  incident  thereto. 
It  is,  therefore,  fortunate,  that  some  actual  work 
is  necessary  to  be  done  each  month.  Now  the 
lawn  must  go  into  winter  quarters;  rose  plants  and 
shrubs  of  all  kinds  require  attention;  weeds  and 
trash  should  be  removed  from  among  fruit  trees  so  as 
to  leave  no  hiding  place  for  insect  pests;  there  should 
be  a  general  cleaning-up  all  along  the  line. 

It  is  especially  important  to  now  give  attention  to 
the  rose  plants.  Some  prefer  to  leave  the  bushes  to 
freeze  back,  but  unquestionably  where  protected  by 
straw  being  tied  about  them  they  do  better  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  perfect  flowers.  Not  only  the  roses  but 
shrubs  of  all  kinds  should  be  liberally  mulched. 
An  application  of  pulverized  sheep  manure  about  the 
base  of  the  plants,  covered  by  a  mulch  of  leaves  which 
ordinarily  can  be  raked  up  about  the  garden  this  time 
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of  the  year,  will  effect  an  early  and  vigorous  spring 
growth.  The  mulching  of  rose  and  other  plants,  the 
roots  of  which  are  near  the  surface,  prevents  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  Therefore  in  latitudes  where 
the  roots  are  liable  to  freeze,  or  freezing  thaw 
out  during  the  winter,  heavy  mulching  should  be 
done. 

Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  are  features  this 
month.  It  will  be  well  for  the  gardener  to  attend  one 
or  more  of  these  shows.  In  all  probability  there  will 
be  seen  a  variety  of  the  flower  the  acquisition  of  which 
for  next  season  will  be  very  desirable.  Some  of  these 
exhibitions  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  fine 
quality  of  the  blooms  shown. 

The  Crimson  Rambler  and  all  other  roses  in  pots 
should  be  kept  rather  dry,  with  full  exposure  to  the 
sun,  that  the  wood  may  become  thoroughly  ripened 
to  better  withstand  winter  freezes. 

Tree  planting  is  now  in  order.  Planting  now 
means  the  gain  of  a  season  with  many  trees,  and  it  can 
be  done  vastly  more  satisfactory  than  in  spring. 

Plants  which  are  desired  to  bloom  by  Christmas 
should  show  buds  by  the  loth  or  15th  of  this  month. 
For  forcing  give  the  plants  the  best  possible  sunny 
location  indoors  where  a  minimum  temperature  of  not 
less  than  sixty-two  degrees  is  maintained;  give 
liquid  food  at  least  twice  a  week.  For  succession  of 
blooms,  advance  the  plants  to  the  light  in  the  house. 

Hybrid  perpetual  roses,  pots  or  boxes,  do  best 
when  left  out  until  rather  severe  weather  sets  in.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  drench  rose  plants  after  they  are 
housed:  they  only  require  sufficient  water  to  keep 
them  from  shriveling. 

When  the  annuals  have  been  exhausted;  when  but 
few  perennials  are  seen,  the  Japanese  anemones  come 
in  their  loveliness  and  beauty.  There  is  nothing 
more  charming  than  the  “wind  flower.  ”  A  sheltered 
position,  yet  with  plenty  of  sun  and  protection  in  the 
event  of  early  frost  before  bloom  is  necessary. 

Lily-of-the-valley  and  spiraea  are  now  coming  to 
hand.  After  unpacking  soak  the  clumps  and  pips 
for  a  lew  hours  and  keep  either  in  the  open  ground  or 
a  cold  frame  where  they  will  freeze.  The  roots  must 
be  frozen  before  forcing  is  begun. 

Lily-of-the-valley  is  clamorous  for  a  brisk,  moist 
heat  of  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees,  while 
the  bottom  heat  may  be  raised  to  ninety  degrees. 
The  pips  may  be  placed  in  sand,  loam  or  moss,  and 
kept  close  and  dark  until  grown  about  three  inches. 
Then  admit  light  to  allow  development  of  foli¬ 
age;  the  flowers  are  not  half  so  beautiful  without 
foliage. 

If  the  spiraea  is  not  to  be  used  until  Easter  let  it 
remain  dormant  for  some  time  yet.  The  best  varie¬ 
ties  to  grow  are  S.  compacta  grandtflora,  S.  astilboides 
florihunda,  Gladstone,  and  Washington.  The  two 
latter  are  comparatively  new  varieties. 

How  often  does  the  house  plant  need  to  be  watered  ? 


Just  as  often  as  it  needs  it  is  the  only  logical  answer. 
Nor  is  this  any  arbitrary  answer.  The  weather, 
atmosphere  and  temperature  of  a  room  may  vary  so 
much  that  no  rule  as  to  watering  at  regular  intervals 
would  apply. 

A  good  test  is  to  strike  the  pot  sharply  with  a  hard 
implement,  and  if  the  sound  is  sharp  and  clear  the 
plant  needs  water;  if  the  sound  is  dull,  water  is  not 
needed.  When  water  is  needed  give  a  good  water- 
ing- 

Set  pots  in  saucers  or  plates.  Cleanliness,  drainage 
and  air  passage  are  then  provided  and  all  roots  get 
the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  to  induce  growth. 

Mignonette  calls  for  cool  weather.  The  plants 
should  be  supported  before  they  become  too  large. 
Disbud  to  secure  stout  stalks.  Night  temperature 
of  forty  or  forty-five  degrees  is  sufficient.  Keep  the 
benches  moist  and  apply  liquid  manure  in  periods 
of  ten  days. 

Tuberoses,  gloxinias,  ackinenes  and  begonias  are 
to  be  put  away.  Do  not  place  them  too  near  hot 
water  or  steam  pipes.  Do  not  let  the  pots  become 
sodden  from  drippings  from  the  benches. 

Have  a  supply  of  turt  cut  and  stacked.  It  fern 
fibre  of  sphagnum  moss  is  needed  now  is  the  time  to 
provide  for  all  requirements. 

Some  of  the  bulb  dealers  are  offering  this  year 
choice  collections  of  hardy  bulbs  for  outdoor  culture. 
There  are  but  very  few  sections  of  the  country  but 
where  hardy  bulbs  can  yet  be  planted  in  the  open- 
in  beds  and  in  the  lawn.  The  very  finest  outdoor 
displays  of  the  early  spring  months  are  obtained  from 
bulbs  planted  about  this  time.  What  is  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  a  bed  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  following  close 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  winter  snows  ^  Bril¬ 
liant  effects  can  be  had  by  massing  different  colors 
in  hyacinths,  having  regard  for  those  that  grow  about 
the  same  height  and  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

Tulips  are  unequaled  for  brilliancy  of  coloring 
and  beauty  of  form.  There  is  nothing  more  popular 
for  bedding  of  all  the  hardy  bulbous  plants.  In 
selections,  as  with  the  hyacinth,  have  regard  for  color 
and  average  height  to  get  the  best  effect.  The 
best  plan  is  to  allow  a  reliable  nurseryman  to  make 
the  selection. 

The  Bermuda  Easter  lily  is  easily  grown  and  can 
be  forced  into  flower  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  garden  culture,  but  in  latitude  north  of 
Washington  should  have  good  cover  of  ashes  or  litter 
to  protect  during  the  winter  months. 

Iris  (fleur-de-lis  )  can  now  be  had.  The  Spanish 
iris  {Iris  Hispanica)  is  grown  largely  by  florists. 
Protect  lightly  during  the  winter  months  and  about 
April  cover  the  beds  with  glass;  the  flowers  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  in  May. 

Crocus,  narcissus,  and  anemones  do  better  planted 
now  in  beds.  They  require  only  little  protection  and 
give  good  results  in  early  spring. 
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Garden  Correspondence 

W.  C.  EGAN 

PLANTING  WILD  FLOWERS 

/^UR  country  house  is  on  a  place  of  eighty  acres 
in  Cooperstown,  New  York,  with  frontage 
on  the  lake.  There  is  a  beautiful  brook  and  I 
should  like  some  suggestions  as  to  planting  wild 
flowers  along  its  course  which  is  shaded  by  fine 
trees.  Can  daffodils  be  sown  or  planted  along  the 
lake  margin  with  chances  of  success,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves  I  mean  ?  Please  give  me  the  address  of  re¬ 
liable  gardening  firms  for  flowers  and  vegetables. 

W.  E.  G. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  a  place  that  evidently 
must  have  many  possibilities  for  charming  effects. 
Being  large  in  area,  and  having  the  unusual  advan¬ 
tage  of  water  effects  of  two  distinct  characters,  with 
all  their  changeable  and  varied  forms,  it  is  best  that 
you  employ  some  reliable  landscape  engineer  to  visit 
it  and  suggest  the  planting.  Light  and  shade,  eleva¬ 
tions,  surroundings,  and  so  many  things,  enter  into 
the  proper  conception  of  what  should  be  done,  that 
to  do  it  right,  one  should  be  on  the  spot  to  study 
its  characteristics.  If  you  employ  any  one,  be  sure 
he  is  one  who  understands  his  business.  Get  a 
landscape  engineer  of  reputation.  A  carpenter  may 
be  a  good  carpenter,  but  you  would  not  trust  him  to 
design  your  house;  so,  too,  a  gardener  may  be  a  good 
gardener  but  fail  when  he  comes  to  landscape  work. 
If  you  want  to  have  the  fun  of  laying  out  the  place 
yourself,  and  stamping  it  with  your  own  individuality, 
you  will  find  a  world  of  pleasure  in  it.  Alfred  Austin 
says,  in  “The  Garden  That  I  Love,”  “The  moment 
I  enter  a  garden  I  know  at  once  whether  it  is  the 
owner’s  garden  or  the  gardener’s  garden.  Nearly 
all  large  and  costly  gardens  are  gardener’s  gardens 
and  for  my  part  I  would  not  take  them  as  a  gift.” 

Note  what  wild  flowers  are  there  and  the  positions 
they  occupy.  Save  seed  from  them  and  raise  young 
plants,  or  obtain  the  same  plants  elsewhere,  and  plant 
with  those  in  place,  endeavoring  to  plant  in  masses  or 
colonies.  Then  obtain  from  some  reliable  nursery¬ 
man  any  of  the  following  hardy  perennials  which 
should  do  fairly  well  in  the  situation  you  describe: 
Globe  flowers  —  (Trollius),  hemerocallis,  several 
varieties;  tall  garden  phlox,  iris,  especially  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Siberian  varieties;  asters,  loose-strife  (Lys- 
tmachia  clethrotdes  and  L.  punctata),  golden  rods, 
Galega,  in  variety;  everlasting  pea,  yarrow,  ferns — 
especially  the  ostrich  fern,  Monarda  didyma;  helen- 
iums,  lobelias,  hibiscus  (crimson  eye),  and  others  the 
nurseryman  may  suggest. 

You  can  grow  the  narcissuses  on  the  bank  where  the 


moisture  will  not  injure  them  in  the  winter.  Narcissus 
Barrii  conspicus  is  one  of  the  most  robust  and  lasting. 

TREATMENT  FOR  A  CITY  BACK  YARD 

I  am  about  to  move  into  a  city  house  on  a  fifteen 
foot  lot,  the  house  facing  south  and  would  like  to  find 
out  through  your  correspondence  department  the 
proper  treatment  for  the  back  yard.  It  is  in  New 
York.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wooden  fence  and 
measures  fifteen  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  There  is  a 
grass  plot  in  the  center  and  at  the  east  and  west  sides 
are  strips  of  earth  with  half  dead  grass  one  and  one- 
half  feet  wide  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  strip  about 
six  feet  by  fifteen  feet,  also  grass.  The  earth  is  poor 
and  stony. 

What  can  I  do  to  raise  grass  in  the  center  plot 
It  does  not  get  very  much  sun  as  you  see.  I  wish  to 
have  flowers  or  shrubs  at  the  sides  and  back  that  will 
bloom  before  July  ist  and  after  September  1st.  Can 
you  advise  me  what  to  plant  and  how  to  prepare  the 
earth  and  when  to  plant  Mrs.  K.  W. 

The  situation  is  certainly  one  surrounded  by  diffi¬ 
culties.  If  the  grass  in  the  center  plot  looks  fairly 
well  I  would  wait  until  spring  and  then  give  it  a  good 
dusting  of  pulverized  sheep  manure.  Before  doing 
so  rake  the  surface  most  thoroughly  with  a  sharp 
iron-toothed  rake  in  order  to  get  out  all  moss, 
creeping  and  other  weeds.  Obtain  from  a  seedsman 
a  grass  seed  for  shady  places,  sow  it  over  the  raked 
plot,  and  roll  it  well  before  putting  on  the  manure. 

The  narrow  sides  are  too  shady  for  almost  any 
grass.  Spade  them  up  deeply  and  add  plenty  of 
well-decomposed  stable  manure  and  let  the  surface 
remain  rough  all  winter  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
action  of  the  frost.  Treat  the  six  foot  strip  the  same 
way.  You  want  plants  that  bloom  before  July  1st 
and  that  will  stand  some  shade.  Try  the  columbines. 

The  most  reliable  are  Aquilegia  Canadensis,  A. 
chrysantha,  and  its  hybrids  and  the  common 
European  A .  vulgaris,  but  it  is  better  to  renew  them 
about  every  second  or  third  year.  For  fall  blooming 
plant  the  improved  Black-eyed  Susan,  Rudbeckia 
triloba.  This  is  a  biennial  that  self  sows  freely. 
Vinca  minor,  the  myrtle,  will  grow  there  and  make  a 
good  carpet  and  in  the  way  of  shrubs,  the  wild  roses 
Rosa  lucida  and  R.  blanda,  should  do  fairly  well 
and  bloom  before  July. 

In  the  six  foot  strip  try  Lonicera  fragrantisima, 
deutzias,  the  Missouri  currant,  Rubus  odorata,  and 
perhaps  the  Clematis  paniculata  against  the  fence  if 
it  will  obtain  any  sun  a  few  hours  a  day.  I  would 
pave  or  cement  the  space  between  the  grass  plot 
and  the  house,  as  it  evidently  gets  no  sunshine.  If 
you  should  grow  the  columbines,  I  would  smooth 
the  surface  of  the  beds  and  after  staking  out  where  the 
columbines  are  to  be  placed  in  the  spring,  plant  this 
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fall,  spring  flowering  bulbs  in  between. 
Start  your  stakes  for  the  back  row  of  col¬ 
umbines  six  inches  in  from  the  fence  and 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  line.  Then 
place  stakes  within  three  inches  of  the 
front  border  and  fifteen  inches  apart  in 
the  line,  starting  the  first  stake  at  one 
end  so  that  it  comes  in  between  two 
back  stakes.  Then  plant  your  bulbs  in 
between  and  up  to  within  three  inches  of 
each  stake.  This  allows  a  space  of  six 
inches  diameter  open  for  the  colum¬ 
bines.  The  stakes  may  be  removed 
after  the  bulbs  are  planted  as  the  open 
spaces  will  be  evident  in  the  spring. 
Mulch  the  bulbs  with  straw  for  winter 
protection  and  let  them  remain  in  the 
ground  all  summer. 


ECONOMICAL  WAYS  OF  USING  CEMENT 
WITH  DECORATIVE  EFFECT 

{Continued  from  page  l6o.) 

Figure  4  as  a  striking  example  of  this, 
the  projecting  ornaments  in  the  capital 
and  the  strongly  modeled  tiles  represent¬ 
ing  fruit  and  leaves  being  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  roughly  treated  back¬ 
ground.  Figure  5  is  another  example 
of  the  good  eft'ects  to  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  columns  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ures  2  and  3  show  a  very  frank  treat¬ 
ment  of  concrete.  In  the  originals  the 
capitals  glow  with  rich  color,  while  the 
moulded  mass  of  concrete  suggests  ex¬ 
treme  strength  and  durability. 

Figure  6  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
use  of  concrete  as  a  background  for 
ornamental  work  of  this  character.  The 
concrete  is  quite  rough  and  uneven. 
Any  trowelling  or  slicking-up  would  de¬ 
tract  from  its  charm. 

The  work  shown  is  quite  elaborate 
and  therefore  expensive,  but  decoration 
equally  effective  could  be  obtained  by 
using  comparatively  few  tiles. 


THE  EDISON  CONCRETE  HOUSE 


^"T^HE  value  of  a  well-established  repu- 
tation  has  never  been  so  fully 
exemplified  as  in  the  manner  with  which 
the  general  public  has  received  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  Mr.  Edison  to  construct 
monolithic  houses  of  concrete  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  design  prepared  by  him, 
which  has  been  published  and  illustrated 
in  a  great  majority  of  publications  con¬ 
nected  with  building  matters.  While 
the  proposition  has  evidently  startled 
many  and  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  its 


The  Decorative 
Department  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
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HE  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
has  established  a  very 
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so  as  to  produce  any  desired  effects. 

The  plan  of  giving  you  this  ex¬ 
pert  Decorative  service  is  a  very 
simple  one  and  owners  and  pros¬ 
pective  builders,  should  write  for  full 
detailed  information. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST)  PAINT  AND  VARNISH 
MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Decorative  Department, 


complete  p 

Decorative  Department  with  a  f 

I 


staff  of  designers  and  decorators.  This 
department  is  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  color  schemes  with  color  sketches, 
and  descriptions  for  the  interior  decora¬ 
tion  of  any  one  room,  or  suite  or  all  the 
rooms  of  a  house,  including  the  outside 
of  the  house.  The  suggestions  will  also 
include  hangings,  wall  decorations,  rugs, 
I  furniture,  etc.,  to  go  with  these  finishes 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


627  Canal  Road,  N.  W. 


WATER  SUPPLY.  The  problem  solved  by  the 
Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply.  Write  for  64 
page  illustrated  catalog  No.  44. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  Ill. 


KEEP  YOUR  CELLAR  DRY 

No  excuse  now  for  wet  cellars.  Send  stamp  for  cata-- 
logue  H  with  full  instructions,  prices,  and  testimonials- 

NEAL  FARNHAM,  Inc.,  Engineers,  I  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Mantire 


Kiln  dried  and  pulverized.  No  weedsor  bad 
odors.  Helps  nature  hustle.  For  garden, 
lawn,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  house  plants. 
C/1  nn  hAROE  BARREL,  Cash  with  Order. 
«P‘».wU  Delivered  to  your  Freight  Station. 

Attly  now. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co..  25  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chlrano. 


MISTAKES  AVOIDED 


In  Buying  Good  Furniture 


ive  booklet,  “Furniture  of  Character.”  No 
advertisement  can  adequately  tell  the 
wondrous  story  of  the  remarkable 

Berkey  &  Gay 

reproductions  of  Period  and  Colonial  furniture  for  the 
bed  room,  tlining  room  and  library.  Tliis  furuiture 
charms  by  its  solidity,  grace  and  beauty  because  it  is 
artistically  designed,  durably  constructed  and  elegantly 
tinislied.  The  booklet  will  be  sent  for  16  cents  in  U.  S. 
stam])s  to  partly  cover  its  cost.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  and  stamps  will  be 
refunded. 

Our  integrity  of  fifty  j’ears  standing 
and  our  guarantee  shopinark  is  your  safe¬ 
guard  in  buyi.  g  this  furuiture  from  the 
dealers.  Shop  Mark 

BERKEY  4  OAY  FURNITURE  CO.  Estab.  1859 

Please  Address  Dept.  N. 


I 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  5! 


CONCRETE  HOUSES 

COSTING 

$2000  TO  $5000 

DESIGNS  FOR 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS  OR  MONO¬ 
LITHIC  CONSTRUCTION 

Comprising  the  best  24  designs,  selected  from 
over  two  hundred  submitted.  The  book  con¬ 
tains 

PERSPECTIVES,  PLANS,  ELEVATIONS, 
SECTIONS 

and  includes  a  detailed  estimate  of  cost,  de¬ 
scription  of  method  of  construction,  and  com¬ 
ment  by  Jury  of  Award. 

Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers 
1232  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Price  $1.00  Post  Free 


*This 
Pagoda 
^  Model 
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VENETIAN,  DUTCH 
ITALIAN  6  TURKISH 

LANTERNS 

Made  of  Heavy  Wrought  Iron 

with  ruby,  green,  amber  or  while  glass 
panels, wbichwhen  lighted  create  an  effect 
both  arii?tic  and  beautiful.  Fitted  for  oil 
ready  to  light,  or  can  be  adapted  to  gas  or 
electricity.  Absolutely  unique  for  F orch, 
Hall.  Den  or  Mission  Room  in  the  city  or 
Height.  14  Inches;  with  country  home  and  for  the  Bungalow. 

10  inches  of  chain  .  Catalogue  illustral^  above;  also  Hang- 

I  .  mg  Fixtures  and  Table  Lamps  tor  Limary 

>or  Dining  Room.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue  and  “  Lamp  Infot' 
mation  ** — knowledge  acquired  through  years  of  experience. 

rTHE  ROCHESTER  LAMP  CO..  Oept.  D,  Rochester,  N  Y 
“  =§3c:§3c:§oc§=cS:  »  « 
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TjHE  true  luxury — the  real  convenience — 
the  genuine  comfort— of  having  hot  water 
whenever  you  want  it,  wherever  you  want 
it,  and  as  much  as  you  want  of  it,  is  brought 
to  you  in  the  simplest,  most  economical  form  in  the 

RUUD 


Water  Heater 

With  this  unique  appliance,  the  mere  turn  of  a  faucet 
—in  kitchen,  batlirooni  or  laundry— brings  an  inex¬ 
haustible  stream  of  clean,  fresh,  hot  water — without 
waiting,  without  trouble  of  any  kind — simply  a  turn  of 
the  faucet.  It  does  away  with  the  unsightly  range  boiler. 


Easy  to  connect  in  your  basement 
to  pipes  already  installed.  Uses 
either  natural  or  artificial  gas. 


The  Ruud  Heater  is  entirely  automatic.  It  governs  the 
flow  of  gas  with  a  precision  that  is  remarkable,  and  even 
regulates  the  temperature  of  the  water,  thus  insuring  a  max¬ 
imum  quantity  of  hot  water  with  a  minimum  amount  of  fuel. 


You  almost  forget  you  have  it,  so  faithful,  safe  and  depend¬ 
able  is  its  service — truly  a  complement  to  the  household;  a 
masterpiece  of  mechanical  simplicity  and  effectiveness. 


Stands  in  the  basement 
out  of  sight — out  of  the 
way — needs  no  attention 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  DEPT.  F  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Branches  Everywhere 

p  j  (British  Ruud  Manufacturing  Company,  London,  Eng. 

^  CRuud  Heiswasser  Apparatebau.  Hamburg,  Germany. 


The  Ruud  is  the  modern  water  heater  for  modern  homes. 
There  are  several  in  daily  use  in  your  neighborhood.  Write 
for  names  ;  also  handsome  descriptive  booklet. 


Decorative 

Cloths 

THE 

HOLLISTON 

MILLS 


Used  by  the  highest  class  decora¬ 
tors  in  the  country  and  found 
superior  to  any  other  wall  covering 


NORWOOD,  MASS. 
U.  S.  A. 


Absolutely  sanitary — will  not  hold  dust — colors  are  fast,  lasting  and  match  perfectly. 

New  York  Oflfice  No.  67  Fifth  Avenue 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  BOOKS— FREE 

^ 


J 


^RUSriNG'^fbESCRl^lON  OF  BlilLDING  BY  SfEAfi'OR  HOT  WaT  E 

THEY61VE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  '  SENDf^FOR  CATALOGUE. 

CURNEV  HEATER  MANUFACTltillNG  CO.  f 

<K  OFFICE^IZ  E  42tio  ST,  ■  188  -  200  FHivNKLIN  ST  BOSf&N. 
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possibilities,  Mr.  Edison’s  reputation  as 
a  wizard  of  invention  has  silenced  con¬ 
demnation,  all  feeling  that  in  his  hands 
all  things  are  possible.  Mr.  Edison’s 
proposition  is  that  he  will  build  a  finished 
house,  ready  for  use  and  occupancy  in 
forty-eight  hours  of  work,  the  same  to 
cost  no  more  than  $1,200,  including 
plumbing,  heating  and  lighting  fixtures. 
The  building  arranged  for  two  families. 
The  building  to  be  two  stories  high  and 
in  appearance  similar  to  the  design  pre¬ 
pared  by  him,  which  represents  a  two- 
story  building  with  a  very  broken  outline 
and  covered  with  a  Mansard  roof.  It  is 
far  from  being  an  economic  form,  and 
the  same  accommodation  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  much  less  cost  by  a  more  econ¬ 
omic  outline  and  the  use  of  a  flat  roof. 
Some  critics  consider  the  design  as  at¬ 
tractive.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  a  pretentious,  overam- 
bitious  building,  not  in  keeping  with  its 
purpose.  Mr.  Edison’s  project  is  to 
build  the  house  of  concrete,  and  by  pour¬ 
ing  it  into  iron  molds  of  the  forms  de¬ 
sired.  The  moulds  to  be  made  of  cast 
iron  sheets,  put  together  and  connected 
with  iron  rods  in  pipe  sleeves.  The 
inner  faces  of  the  mold  plates  to  be 
nickel  plated,  and  where  intricate  de¬ 
tails  are  needed  brass  will  be  used. 

All  pipes  for  gas,  water  and  all  plumb¬ 
ing,  and  also  ducts  for  electrical  wiring, 
to  be  in  place  before  concrete  is  poured; 
although  these  things  may  be  put  in  after 
the  walls  are  up;  at  least,  steam  and 
water  pipes  may.  Chimney  flues  to  be 
made  of  thin  sheet  metal  and  allowed 
to  remain.  The  concrete  where  needed 
will  be  reinforced  by  strips  or  rods  of 
steel,  which  will  be  in  place  before  the 
concrete  is  poured. 

Very  elaborate  preparations  will  be 
made  to  erect  and  take  down  the  metal 
forms,  which  it  is  estimated  will  weigh 
280,000  pounds.  Mechanical  mixers 
for  the  preparation  of  the  concrete  and 
the  pouring  of  the  same  will  be  provided, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  discharge  the  con¬ 
crete  into  a  storage  hopper;  also,  a 
device  will  be  used  to  maintain  a  uniform 
consistency  in  the  concrete,  which  will  be 
poured  from  the  top  of  the  house. 
Plungers,  power-driven,  will  be  used  to 
keep  the  same  agitated,  to  prevent  a 
separation  of  the  materials  composing 
the  concrete  and  also  to  drive  out  the 
confined  air  and  to  force  the  concrete 
into  remote  places  and  horizontal  spaces. 
This  will  prove  the  most  difficult  problem 


In  icritiiig  to  advertisers  plca.se  nientioti  Ilm'.SK  .xnd  Gaudion*. 
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of  the  project.  The  concrete  will  be  one 
part  Portland  cement,  three  parts  of  fine 
sand  and  five  parts  of  broken  stone  and 
gravel  that  will  pass  through  a  one-half- 
inch  mesh.  To  prevent  the  separation 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  concrete  and 
to  add  to  its  uniform  flow  it  is  proposed 
to  add  to  the  mixture  colloids  of  electro¬ 
lytes  in  small  quantity.  Color  may  be 
added  to  the  concrete,  but  the  cost  of 
this  was  not  estimated  in  the  original 
cost  of  the  structure;  but  either  that  or 
the  application  of  color  on  the  exterior 
would  be  demanded.  It  is  plain  that  to 
overcome  the  law  of  gravity  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  heavier  particles  of  the  con¬ 
crete  is  an  important  matter.  Perhaps 
the  use  of  compressed  air,  which  is  used 
to  the  amount  of  loo  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  which  is  used  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  cement  grouting  in  repairing 
dilapidated  masonry  and  in  filling  the 
cracks  of  walls  in  England,  might  be 
successful. 

The  concrete  is  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  building  by  means  of  a  bucket 
elevator.  It  will  require  the  discharge 
of  eighteen  buckets  of  a  capacity  of  one- 
half  cubic  foot  each  to  carry  up  200 
cubic  yards  per  ten  hours.  The  public 
await  more  information  on  this  matter 
before  deciding  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Edison’s  project. — The  Western  Archi¬ 
tect  and  Builder. 


THE  VERY  NEWEST  IDEA  IN  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

ERE  is  something  really  “  dif¬ 
ferent.”  Just  think  of  a  life 
insurance  policy  which  enables  you  to 
leave  to  your  wife  a  monthly  income — a 
guaranteed  sum  which  nothing  can 
disturb,  not  affected  by  hard  times,  bad 
judgment  in  investments — which  cannot 
be  lost,  depreciated  or  stolen,  but  which 
will  come  to  her  regularly  every  month 
for  twenty  years  or  for  her  lifetime  if  you 
want  it  so.  Enabling  her  to  adjust  and 
meet  the  family  expenditures,  relieving 
her  from  all  worry  and  putting  poverty 
out  of  reach. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  accomplished 
by  the  new  monthly  income  policy  just 
issued  by  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company,  the  very  latest  development  of 
modern  life  insurance. 

The  demand  for  a  policy  of  this  kind 
must  needs  be  great  for  it  relieves  the 
wife  and  mother  of  the  responsibilities  of 
securing  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 


LEATHER  COVERS 

FOR  YOUR 

Magazines  and  Telephone  Books 

BEAUTIFULLY  MADE  OF 

DECORATIVE  LEATHER 

These  covers  are  made  to  fit  House  (8l 
Ga.rderv  or  any  Magazine  and  the  regular 
telephone  books,  of  Brown,  Green  or  Red 
limp  leather,  lined  with  watered  silk  to  match. 
In  ordering  state  color  and  size  desired. 

PRICE,  EACH,  -  $3.50 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  year’s  subscription  to  Hovise  (Bi. 

Garden  and  Magazine  Cover  $5.00 

Telephone  Book  Cover  included  $8.00 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 


1006  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiFIRST  IN  THE  FIELDiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 

3  in  this  case  means  M 

j  STRONGEST  -  FINEST  -  BEST  | 

i  Peerless  Mortar  Colors  j 

g  Send  for  color  card  and  booklet  M 

I  SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.  | 


s  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers  = 

J  Established  1844  Philadelphia  | 


Mercer  Boiler  for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Our  Heating  Boilers 
and  Radiators 

are  made  for  the  home 
where  the  Architect 
and  Owner  demand 
uniform  heat  in  all 
weather. 

The  efficiency  of  our 
apparatus  makes  this 
always  possible. 

MILLS  SAFETY  BOILERS 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  CO. 

Factory,  Westfield,  Mass. 

728  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
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The  first  essential  to  a  healthful, 
clean  and  sanitary  home  is  the 
bathroom  equipped  throughout  with  snowy 

PORCELAIN  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

If  you  are  building  a  new  home  or  remodelling  the  old,  you  should  make 
the  equipment  of  your  bathroom  your  first  and  most  important  care.  The 
disposal  of  this  question  means  more  to  you  than  a  mere  matter  of  comfort 
and  appearance,  for  it  has  to  do  with  Health — your  health,  and  the  health 
of  all  your  household.  When  you  buy  a  genuine  “■Standard”  equipment 
you  buy  first-class  health-protection  and  you  get  greater  value  for  your 


would 


any  other  sanitary  equipment  made. 


CAUTION :  Every  genuine  “^teud/u'd’  fixture  bears 
the  “Standard”  Green  and  Gold  Guarantee  Label.  Look 
for  this  label  on  every  fixture  you  purchase,  as  none 
are  geniiihe  without  jt.|j  The  “Standard”  Guarantee  La¬ 
bel  gives  a  protection  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 


Seild^for  L.®t  ’us  send  you  our  new  book,"  Modem 
^  n  1  Bathrooms.”  This  is  beautifully  illus- 
,  ,  trated.  It  describes  in  detail  a  series  of 

up-to-date  bathrooms  and  tells  you  just  how  to  secure 
the  best  possible  equipment  at  the  least  possible  coat. 
When  you  buy  new  bathroom  fixtures  you’ll  need 
this  book.  Send  for  it  now.  Enclose  6c.  postage  and 
^iye  us  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber  if  selected. 


Address,  Standard  11)^. Co.  Dept.  40)Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  “SStsudard”  Building.  35-37  West  31st  Street. 


Louisville:  325-329  West  Main  Street. 
London.  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


Pittsburghr 
949  Penn  Avenue 


New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  &  St. 
Cleveland:  648-652  Huron  Road,  S 


Joseph  Sts. 
.  E. 


Your  Country  Cottage 

should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  nature  and  fit  into  the  land¬ 
scape,  by  staining  it  with  the  soft,  artistic  colors  of 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

Cheap,  handsome,  preservative  and  lasting,  as  proved  by  over 
twenty  years’  use  from  Bar  Harbor  to  San  Diego,  from  Jamaica 
to  Hawaii. 

Samples  of  stained  wood  and  color 
chart  sent  free  on  request 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

141  Milk  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt — for  warm  houses 


E,  M.  A.  Machado,  Architect,  Boston 


for  the  life  insurance  money  and  assures 
her  an  income  which  comes  to  her  in  the 
day  she  is  most  capable  of  dealing  with 
it  and  making  the  most  of  it.  „  ^,4 

Give  the  American  mother  affixed 
monthly  income  and  she  will  keep  the 
family  together  and  the  children  in 
school  when  a  man  might  utterly  fail. 
Give  her  a  monthly  income  and  she  will 
keep  inside  of  it. 

With  the  new  monthly  income  policy 
ot  The  Prudential  the  husband  and 
father  can  provide  insurance  protection 
in  the  most  practical  and  useful  form,  a 
policy  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  household 
bills. 

This  covers  the  time  occupied  in  the 
development  and  training  of  the  young¬ 
est  child.  It  provides  for  food,  clothing 
and  education  by  a  fixed,  regular 
monthly  payment  which  cannot  fail. 

The  comparatively  small  cost  at  which 
this  almost  priceless  provision  for  the 
wife  and  family  can  be  made  is  another 
attractive  feature  of  this  newest  idea 
in  life  insurance. 

Fifty  cents  a  day  saved  commencing 
at  age  thirty,  would  give  your  wife  an 
income  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  for 
twenty  years  in  life  insurance,  and  The 
Prudential  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
presenting  it  to  the  public. 


INSECTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

''  I  'HE  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are 
^  having  unusual  difficulties  this 
year  with  insect  pests  of  all  kinds. 
Many  varieties  which  ordinarily  occur 
in  such  small  numbers  that  they  do  not 
do  any  appreciable  harm  are  very  much 
in  evidence  this  season,  with  the  result 
that  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  the  state  eco¬ 
nomic  zoologist,  finds  his  mail  filled  with 
specimens  of  all  sorts  of  strange  creeping 
and  crawling  things  which  farmers  have 
discovered  and  cannot  identify. 

The  potato  beetle  has  again  appeared 
in  hordes  this  summer  and  is  doing  much 
damage.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  in  this 
connection,  an  unusually  large  acreage 
of  potatoes  has  been  planted  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  this  year.  Nature  seems  to  have 
her  own  ways  of  preventing  over-pro¬ 
duction.  “  The  abundance  of  the  potato 
beetle  this  year,”  says  Dr.  Surface,  “is 
a  good  example  of  the  way  insects  come 
and  go,  appearing  at  unexpected  times 
after  it  was  thought  they  had  dropped 
out  of  existence.  The  reason  lies  in 
the  common  but  important  law  that 
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parasites  which  prey  on  insect  pests  in¬ 
crease  or^decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  enemies.  There  is  a 
parasite  which  keeps  the  potato  beetle 
in  check  in  the  long  run.  This  parasite 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  larvae.  Conditions 
especially  favorable  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  potato  beetle  have  existed  this 
season,  so  that  they  have  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  In  another  year  or  so, 
the  parasites  will  have  caught  up  with 
them  and  the  scourge  will  be  over  for  the 
time  being.  ” 

Orchard  pests  are  also  very  numer¬ 
ous  this  summer,  and  in  some  instances 
orchards  have  been  seriously  defoliated. 
Peaches  are  being  badly  affected  by  in¬ 
sects  and  by  disease,  so  that  the  crop 
will  be  smaller  than  was  anticipated. 
Much  damage  from  the  San  Jose  scale 
is  also  reported.  This  scale  is  so  small 
that  comparatively  few  internal  para¬ 
sites  come  to  maturity  in  their  small 
bodies,  the  result  being  that  they  are 
not  kept  in  check  as  readily  and  as  auto¬ 
matically  as  many  other  common  pests. 

The  pine-tree  blight,  which  has  been 
doing  considerable  damage  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  has  apparently  made  its  appearance 
in  one  or  two  places,  and  some  reports  of 
chestnut  blight  are  heard.  A  great  deal 
of  damage  has  been  done  to  forest  trees 
this  season  by  the  measuring  worm, 
which  ordinarily  is  not  a  serious  pest. 
One  man  in  Monroe  County  says  that  he 
has  sustained  a  loss  of  $16,000. 

The  reason  for  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  insect  pests  is  supposed  to  be  found 
in  the  exceedingly  warm  weather  and 
the  heavy  rains.  The  latter  have 
brought  about  what  has  been  in  effect  a 
second  spring.  The  result  has  been  a 
stimulation  of  crops  and  verdure  and 
ideal  conditions  for  the  multiplication  of 
insect  life.  As  a  consequence,  many 
varieties  which  in  ordinary  years  are  seen 
only  occasionally  have  appeared  in  such 
great  numbers  that  they  have  attracted 
attention,  and  the  farmers  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  new  sorts  had  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

Were  it  not  for  the  cutting  off  of  the 
forests,  the  drainage  of  the  swamps,  and 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  birds  and 
snakes  throughout  the  state  the  loss  from 
this  great  influx  of  pests  would  be 
smaller.  Nearly  all  the  common  birds 
devour  wonderfully  large  numbers  of 
these  insects  every  day  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  when  the  pests  leave  theTrees 
and  go  to  the  ground,  the  snakes  prey 
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Low-Cost  Suburban  Homes— 25  Cents 

A  book  of  90  plans  and  photographs  of  houses 
that  have  been  built  at  costs  ranging  from  1 1,000 
to  $10,000. 

Designed  by  Leading  Architects 

Each  plan  is  of  a  house  actually  built  and  is 
accompanied  by  photographs  of  the  finished 
house.  In  most  cases  the  details  of  cost  are 
given.  Houses  of  frame,  stone,  l^rick,  cement, 
shingle,  stucco  of  many  kinds,  and  on  many  sorts 
of  lots,  are  included. 

Worth  $1 .00  Postpaid  for  only  25c. 

WRAP  UP  COINS  IN  HEAVY  PAPER  OR  SEND  STAMPS 

- -  ADDRESS  AT  ONCE  - — 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Dept.  E,  1006  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Publishers  of  “House  and  Garden,’’  the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 


Don’t  you  think  it  would  pay  you  to  go  after 
a  class  of  people  wlio  have  fine  homes,  love  fine 
homes — and  always  want  the  very  best  tbinvs 
in  them?  The  best  way  to  reach  these  people 
of  e'cpensive  tastes  and  the  means  to  gratify 
them  is  through 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 


Finely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated, 
containing  Bu•gesti^e  articles  on  home  and 
surroundings,  it  appeals  to  people  who  can  and 
will  spend  money  to  secure  whatever  their  fan¬ 
cy  may  d'ctate.  The  reading  matter  instinc¬ 
tively  makes  the  reader  turn  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  If  your  article  is  to  be  well  adver¬ 
tised,  you  must  use  the  columns  of  House  and 
Garden.  All  information,  rates,  etc.,  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Publishers 
1006  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Bound  Volumes 

We  will  bind  subscribers’  own  copies  of 
House  and  Garden  if  sent  to  this  office 
in  good  condition  for  one  dollar  per  volume. 
Six  numbers  constitute  a  volume. 

Temporary  binding  for  preserving  numbers 
of  House  and  Garden  will  be  furnished 
at  one  dollar  each. 

Subscription  Dept.,  House  and  Garden. 

1006  TO  1016  .VRCHST.,  PHII,.\DELPTrT.\ ,  1>,\. 


PACinc  Mills  ,  Boston  .Mass  . 


Stanley’s  Ball-Bearing  Hinges 

Nothing  equals  them  for 
hanging  doors  either  in 

Big  Public  Buildings  or 
Private  Dwellings 

Two  will  frequently  take  the  place  of  three 
ordinary  hinges,  and  their  action  is  noise¬ 
less  and  perfect.  UMade  in  Wrought 
Bronze  and  Steel. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

Myrtle  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  York  Office:  79  Chambers  Street 


In  writing  to  adrertisers  please  mention  Housh  and  Garden. 
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Dutch 

Desij 

ji  Suggestion 

Our  Specialty  is 
Cottage  Furniture 

Simple  in  line 
and  well  built. 


Can  be  obtained  finished  or  unfinished  to  be  stained  to  match 
interiors. 

A  request  will  bring  a  package  containing  200  distinctive  patterns. 
Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  specimen  pieces  displayed  in  our 
warerooms. 


William  Leavens  4  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


32  Canal  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Running 
A  Car 
By  Ear 

r  The  trained 

ear  of  the  ex- 
Pfif'^nced  automobilist 
instantly  detects  the  su¬ 
periority  of  MOBILOIL  in  theeven,  contented 
“pur-r”  of  the  engine  that  tells  the  story  of 
perfect  lubrication.  No  matter  what  the 
type  of  gasoline  engine  or  season  of  the  year, 
MOBILOIL  invariably  gives  perfect  lubrica¬ 
tion  under  all  conditions. 

VACUUM 

MOBILOIL 

is  made  in  five  different  grades,  each  grade  meet¬ 
ing  the  particular  requirenrents  of  certain 
automobiles. 

A  valuable  booklet  on  motor  lubrication  will  be 
sent  free  on  application.  Lists  every  automobile 
made, ami  shows  grade  of  MOBILOIL  necessary 
for  its  perfect  lubrication.  Contains  track  records 
and  other  useful  information. 

MOBILOIL  in  barrels,  and  in  c.ans  with  patent  pour¬ 
ing'  spout,  is  sold  by  all  dealers,  Manufactured  by 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 

BY  BUTTONS  MADE  OF  WOOD 

PAINTED  OR  COLORED  TO 
IMITATE  RUBBER 


THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN  YELLOW 


IS  ATTACHED  THIS  WAY 
TO  EVERY  PAIR  OF  THE 
GENUINE  — BE  SURE 
IT'S  THERE 

Sample  Fair,  Mercerized  26c.,  Silk  60c. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Makers 
BOSTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

iS  GUARANTEED  TO 
DEALER  AND  USER 

AGAINST  IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPS  ARE  LICENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 


A  Butler’s  Pantry  Door 

should  swing  both  ways;  should  close  gently  and 
without  noise  and  stop  at  once  at  the  centre 
without  vibrating.  The  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  use  the  "BARDSLEY”  CHECKING 
HINGE.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door  and 
there  are  no  ugly  projections  on  the  door. 


JOSEPH  BARDSLEY 

147-151  Baxter  Street  New  York  City 


on  them.  Even  the  copperhead  is  of  no 
little  benefit  in  this  respect,  making  way 
with  a  great  quantity  of  this  kind  of  food. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  slaughter  of 
black  snakes  and  other  inoffensive 
reptiles,  which  are  of  much  benefit  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  which  every  one  seems 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  on  sight. — 
The  Country  Gentleman. 


TRACING  ORIGIN  OF  RARE  TEXTILES 

■r\R.  WILLIAM  VALENTINER’S 
article  on  textiles  in  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Museum  of  Art  was  in  large  part 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Herald’s 
art  section.  The  Curator  of  Decorative 
Arts  points  out  further  that  among  the 
ornamental  stuffs  of  Sassanidian  origin 
there  is  the  round  medallion  with  the 
palmetto  tree  in  two  sizes,  the  shoulder 
piece,  the  red  stuff  with  the  yellow 
rhombic  pattern,  two  strips  with  alter¬ 
nating  star  and  circle  pattern  and  some 
smaller  fragments.  Six  pieces  on 
which  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  told  more  nearly  approach  the  Coptic 
;  tuffs. 

They  differ  from  these  in  their  better 
drawing  and  a  technique  related  to  the 
silks,  so  that  they  were  probably  intro¬ 
duced  toward  the  end  of  the  activity  of 
the  Copts,  at  the  time  when  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  was  already  known  (sixth  and 
seventh  centuries).  The  motives  are 
Byzantine,  but  both  Egypt  and  Byzan¬ 
tium  may  be  considered  in  their  execu¬ 
tion. 

Several  centuries  are  passed  over  in 
the  next  extremely  effective  piece,  well 
known  in  literature,  which  has  reversed 
eagles  and  gazelles. 

The  stuff  appears  in  somewhat  varied 
form  in  the  Errara  collection  in  Brussels, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Lyons  and 
Venice,  and  has  been  judged  most  di¬ 
versely.  It  is  called  Persian  by  Cole, 
Syrian  by  Migeon,  Italian  by  Mme. 
Errara,  and  the  date  varies  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Oriental  origin  of  the  twelfth  or  thir¬ 
teenth  century  seems  to  Dr.  Valentiner 
to  be  beyond  doubt  and  Migeon’s  opin¬ 
ion  in  regard  to  the  locality  the  most 
probable. 

The  same  difficulty  in  determining  the 
origin  is  found  also  in  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  stuff  with  reversed  griffins  and 
lions  which  is  executed  with  very  clever 
and  graceful  drawing  on  the  finest  ma¬ 
terial.  Remnants  of  the  same  kind  are 
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owned  by  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  mu¬ 
seums,  and  Dreger  has  authenticated 
it  also  in  the  background  of  a  Tyrolean 
painting  of  the  year  1385.  According  to 
this,  it  must  have  originated  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  although  by  some 
critics  it  is  placed  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs.  It  seems  very  improb¬ 
able  that  it  is  Italian,  as  is  sometimes  as¬ 
sumed.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  have 
originated  in  Syria,  since  some  faience 
fragments  found  in  Fostat  near  Cairo 
show  related  designs. 

The  pleasing  flow  of  lines  in  this  stuff 
has  become  more  stiff  in  a  piece  with  fly¬ 
ing  eagle  in  the  form  of  the  Spanish  tiles, 
which  originated  about  the  same  time 
(fourteenth  century)  in  Spain.  Like  a 
later  Spanish  piece,  with  trees  and  ara¬ 
besque  (first  half  of  fifteenth  century), 
it  differs  essentially  in  its  harsh  choice  of 
colors  from  the  Italian  stuffs  of  the  same 
period,  which  are  delicate  and  bright  in 
coloring  as  they  are  graceful  in  design. 

Of  these  Italian-Arabian  stuffs  of  the 
fourteenth  century  two  small  pieces  give 
,a  poor  idea,  especially  as  they  have  al¬ 
most  lost  their  color  charm.  At  the 
same  time  one  must  admire  the  playful 
grace  with  which  the  conventional  form 
of  the  animals  is  carried  out;  the  stag 
resting  in  the  meadow  in  one,  the  chained 
dog  and  fluttering  eagle  in  the  other; 
and  also  the  skill  with  which  the  sym¬ 
bolic  meaning  clothes  itself  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  artistic  form  representing  the  soul 
now  in  the  form  of  a  stag  languishing  for 
the  sunbeams  of  divine  favor,  again  in 
that  of  a  dog  bound  to  the  earth  and 
threatened  by  danger  in  the  form  of  the 
flying  eagle. — New  T ork  Herald. 


ROOT  PRUNING  TREES 

O  OOT  pruning  trees  a  year  or  two 
in  advance  of  transplanting  them 
has  been  often  advocated,  yet  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  will  bear  repetition,  for 
it  is  too  good  a  practice  to  let  go  by  with¬ 
out  having  as  many  persons  as  possible 
understand  it.  If  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  results  of  root  pruning  could  but 
witness  the  grand  root  system  such  trees 
have  after  a  year  or  two  have  elapsed 
since  the  pruning,  they  would  have  all 
trees  treated  in  that  way  they  proposed 
to  transplant  in  a  year  or  two.  It  re¬ 
quires  two  seasons’  fresh  growth  after 
the  pruning  to  have  such  trees  in  the 
best  condition  for  removal.  Trees  not 


From  the  work  room  side  it  is  specially  attractive 

The  G  REENHOUSE  PRACTICAL 


Here  is  a  range  of  houses  planned  lor  purely  practical  purposes — a 
case  of  maximum  of  returns  required  from  the  least  bench  s{)ace.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  houses  adapted  to  growing  either  long  or  short  stemmed  plants 
— one  that  ■null  produce  either  fruit,  vegetables  or  cut  flowers  equally  well. 
With  all,  it  is  clean  cut  and  attractive. 

Planned  as  it  is,  if  you  do  not  care  to  erect  all  the  range  at  once,  the 
center  house  and  work  room  could  be  built,  and  later  on  the  other  two 
houses  added. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  collection  of  houses  which  explains  more  fully 
about  these  particular  houses,  and  gives  numerous  other  examples,  from  a 
simple,  two  compartment  house  up  to  extensive  ranges.  (Conservatories  are 
also  included. 


necting  the  houses. 


This  view  was  taken  from  the  roof  of  a  nearby  building 

Hitchings  and  Company 

1170  BROADWAY  -  -  NEW  YORK 


SPEAR’S 

New  Cooking  Range  New  Warm  Air  Distributors 
Open  Grates  and  Stoves  for  Wood  and  Coal 
Special  Stoves  for  Laundry,  Stable,  Greenhouse,  etc. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  have  only  Spear’s  Heating  and  Cooking 
appliances — the  most  modern,  efficient,  and  economical — In  Your  Country  Home 
Write  to-day  for  further  informatioo  and  estimates  Hotels  and  Institutions  receive  special  attention 

James  Spear  Stove  and  Heating  Co. 

IOITI6  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  BEST  SASH  CORD  MADE 


EVERY  FOOT  IS  STAMPED 


n 


SILVER  LAKE  A 


r 


'You  do  the  designing — loe'II  make  the  rug," 

Thread  &  Thrum 
Rugs 


are  different  from  all  other  rugs,  as  you  can 
have  the  color  scheme  made  to  hannonize 
with  your  requirements.  Wool  or  camel’s 
hair  w'eft,  heavy  and  durable.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write  for  color 
card  and  price  list  to 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  Distributing  Agents, 
New  York. 


V. 


THE  THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn, 


N.  Y. 


'pHE  BROUGHTON  SELF-CLOSING  BASIN  COCKS  HAVE 
BEEN  IN  USE  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS.  MANY  OF 
THE  LARGEST  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THESE 
GOODS.  :::  :::  MADE  IN  BRASS,  NICKEL  OR  SILVER 

PL.VTED,  AND  IN  SOLID  SILVER-METAL.  ::: 
EVERY  ONE  WARRANTED 
Manufactured  only  by 

E.  Stebbins  Manufacturing  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD:  MASSACHUSETTS 

Works  at  Brightwood 


HIGH  GRADE  PRESSED  METAL 

SASH  PULLEYS 


Made  with  Plain  Axles,  Roller  Bearings 
and  Ball  Bearings 

Combination  Groove  for  Chain  or  Cord 
CATALOG  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

The  American  Pulley  Co. 

29th  and  Bristol  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


P 

The  test  of  time  has  only  .served  to  strengthen 
■IB  confidence  in  POND'S  EXTRACT 


THE  OLD  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

ONDS 

EXTRACT 

SOOTHING,  HEALING,  REFRESHING 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO..  Sole  Agents,  New  York 


Ives  Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust  and  Window  Rattling. 

IVES’  PATENT 
Window  Stop  Adjuster. 


PATENTED. 

The  only  Stop  Adjuster  made  from  one  piece  of  metal  with  solid 
ribs  and  heavy  bed  that  will  not  cup,  turn  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Manufactured  only  by  The  H.  B.  IVES  CO.,  New 
Hav«»n.  fonn..  II.  S.  A.  (Fifty-page  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.) 


Koll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns 
Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or  Interior  Use 
are  made  exclusively  by 
HARTMANN-SANDERS  COMPANY 
Elston  &  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  III. 

Eastern  Office,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  catalogue  P  19  of  columns,  or  P  29  of  sun-dials, 
pedestals,  etc. 


pruned  now  would  require  to  rest  un¬ 
disturbed  until  the  Autumn  of  1910,  un¬ 
less  they  were  of  small  size,  when  one 
year’s  growth  of  small  roots  would 
suffice. 

In  nursery  rows  oaks,  hickories  and 
similar  trees  making  but  few  lateral  roots 
naturally,  are  made  as  safe  to  transplant 
as  kinds  easily  moved  when  root  pruning 
is  practiced.  A  furrow  may  be  opened 
along  the  row,  then  with  a  spade  the  soil 
excavated  until  the  roots  are  met  with. 
The  greater  number  of  these  roots  are 
to  be  severed,  all  the  large  ones  anyway, 
the  holes  refilled  and  then  the  branches 
shortened  in  one-half.  The  very  hardest 
trees  to  remove,  and  trees  in  woods  never 
transplanted,  can  be  safely  found  room 
for  on  lawns,  for  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  losing  them. 

Autumn  is  a  good  time  to  root  prune. 

I  here  is  more  leisure  then  than  in  spring, 
and  if  the  work  is  done  early  new  roots 
are  formed  before  the  ground  freezes  up. 
-  Florists'  Exchange. 


PRESERVATION  OF  PILING  AGAINST 
MARINE  BORERS 


^  I  'HE  length  of  service  of  piles  in 
wharves  and  other  marine  struc¬ 
tures  is  greatly  shortened  by  the  attack 
of  marine  borers,  or  shipworms.  A 
method  of  protection,  both  efficient  and 
cheap,  is  much  needed,  the  more  so  be¬ 
cause  the  timbers  best  suited  for  piling 
are  becoming  very  scarce  and  are  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  price. 

Marine  borers  are  found  as  far  north 
as  Maine  and  Alaska,  though  they  are 
more  numerous  and  destructive  in  the 
warmer  waters  farther  south.  Since 
they  require  only  a  small  exposed  surface 
in  order  to  gain  entrance  and  completely 
destroy  a  pile,  any  effective  means  of 
preservation  must  protect  the  wood  from 
high-water  mark  to  a  point  in  the  mud 
below  which  the  borers  do  not  go. 

A  number  of  excellent  methods  have 
been  devised  for  protecting  piling  by 
external  coatings  or  sheathings,  any  of 
which,  properly  applied,  will  increase  the 
life  of  the  pile.  Three  factors  which 
decrease  their  efficiency  are  the  corrod¬ 
ing  action  of  salt  water,  the  wash  of  the 

O  ... 

waves  which  injures  and  often  breaks 
the  casing,  and  the  dangers  from  floating 
timbers  and  debris.  Thick  iron  cases 
resist  damage  from  these  sources  for  a 
long  period,  but  they  are  very  expensive. 

The  injection  of  preservatives  through 
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holes  bored  in  the  top  of  the  pile,  or  near 
the  mud  line,  has  failed  to  secure  a  dis¬ 
tribution  sufficient  to  adequately  protect 
the  outer  layers  of  wood.  All  soluble 
salts  have  also  shown  a  tendency  to  leach 
out  when  exposed  to  salt  water.  Im¬ 
pregnation  with  creosote,  a  coal-tar 
product,  has  usually  proved  highly 
efficient  with  suitable  kinds  of  timber 
properly  prepared,  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  creosote  is  used. 

The  principal  timbers  used  for  piling 
are  longleaf,  shortleaf,  and  loblolly  pine, 
and  white  and  red  oak  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Douglas 
fir  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Spruce,  red¬ 
wood,  cedar,  cypress,  eucalyptus,  and 
palmetto  are  used  locally. 

All  of  these  woods  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  palmetto  are  subject  to  damage 
by  borers.  Hardness  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  barrier  to  their  attack,  although 
boring  is  probably  slow  in  dense  woods. 
Southern  pine  and  oak  can  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  creosote,  and  this  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
resisting  the  borers.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  timbers  can  be  successfully 
treated  by  the  open-tank  process.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  very  heavy  absorption  is  de¬ 
sired,  a  treatment  under  pressure  may 
be  the  more  efficient. 

Circular  128,  issued  by  the  Forest 
Service,  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  most  important  marine  borers  and 
their  habits,  together  with  a  discussion 
of  the  different  forms  of  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  in  use  for  the  protection  of  piling 
and  of  protection  by  chemical  preserva¬ 
tives.  This  publication  will  be  sent  free 
upon  application  to  the  Forester,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


USING  LESS  BUCKWHEAT 

^  I  ^HE  new  patented  breakfast  foods 
and  cereals  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  old-fashioned  oatmeal,  buckwheat 
and  mush.  In  1866  when  the  first 
authentic  buckwheat  returns  appeared 
the  country  devoted  1,045,000  acres  to 
the  crop  and  raised  22,791,000  bushels 
of  pancake  material,  with  a  farm  value 
of  ^15,413,000.  Now  the  country  has 
but  about  750,000  acres  and  raises  14,- 
500,000  bushels  worth  ^8,000,000.  In 
former  days  Pennsylvania  was  the  ban¬ 
ner  state,  with  nearly  500,000  acres 
devoted  to  buckwheat,  and  New  York 
came  second  with  250,000  acres.  Now 


Pure  White  “Bone  China”  Toilet  Accessories 

These  bone  china  toilet 
fixtures  for  fastening  upon 
the  wall  are  the  very  things 
needed  to  complete  the  re¬ 
fined  toilet. 

On  account  of  the  purity 
of  the  material  and  neatness 
of  pattern  and  workman¬ 
ship,  they  are  a  necessity 
in  the  toilet  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  persons,  being  easy  of 
installation  and  of  the 
proper  durability  for  the 
uses  to  which  toilet  articles 
are  subject. 

They  are  also  reasonable 
in  price  and  are  absolutely 
the  most  sanitary  fixtures 
made. 


Plate  1610-K  Plate  1620-K  Plate  I6I5-K 


PRICES:  No.  1610—K,  China  Bracket,  China  Receptor,  China  Tooth  Brush  Vase  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  connection,  complete .  $3.00 

No.  1615— K,  China  Bracket  with  China  Receptor  and  China  Drinking  Cup  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  connection,  complete .  3.00 


No.  1620-K,  China  Bracket  with  China  Receptor  and  China  Soap  Cup  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated  Brass 
connection,  complete . 


3.00 


Note — We  also  make  numerous  other  specialties  for  bathroom  and  toilet,  illustrations  of  which  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  on  request. 

Main  Office  and  Works  T'h-Q  'JT^QfttOTt  The  Canadian-Trenton  Potteries 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  PottQriQS  C^OTTtpCini^  ST.  JOHN’S,  QUEBEC 


GUARANTEED  NURSERY  STOCK 

CHOICE  HARDY  TREES.  CONIFERS,  SHRUBS.  VINES.  ETC. 

A  SPECIALTY  MADE  OF  LAYING  OUT  GROUNDS  FROM  ARCHITECTS’  PLANS. 

TERRA  COTTA  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS  AND  FURNITURE  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
MAKERS  IN  ITALY.  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  REOUEST. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  OR  APPOINTMENT. 

P.  HAMILTON  GOODSELL 

NURSERYMAN  &  LANDSCAPE  CONTRACTOR, 

200  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  5617  CORT. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

We  want  a  bright  active  agent  to  represent  HOUSE 
AND  GARDEN  permanently  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  special  offer,  covering  both  new 
subscriptions  and  renewals,  by  which  a  permanent  and  profitable 
business  can  be  established  with  little  work.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Write  for  our  Special  Offer. 

Subscription  Department 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
1006  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 
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No  matter  what  kind  of  a  structure  you  contemplate 
building,  it  will  pay  you  to  post  yourself  on  the 
advantages  of  concrete  construction  made  with 


OVER 

40,000  BARRELS 


DAILY 

CAPACITY 


PORTLANii  CEMENT 


CONCRETE  RESIDENCE  AT  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

A  concrete  building  means  protection  from  fire,  vermin  and  decay 
— a  building  that  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  requiring 
no  paint  or  repairs,  yet  permitting  of  pleasing  architectural  effects 
and  color  schemes.  In  most  cases  \'ou  will  find  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  the  least  expensive  in  the  beginning  and  in  all  cases  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  The  success  of  concrete  construction  depends 
largely  on  the  quality  of  the  cement  used. 

ATLAS  is  the  highest  grade  of  Portland  Cement  manufactured. 
This  Company  makes  but  one  quality — the  same  for  everybody. 

Tell  your  architect  to  specify  ATLAS.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it.  You  will  know  it  by  the  Trade  Mark. 

Building  BooKs  FRE.E,  on  Request 

As  a  guide  to  prospective  builders  we  have 
published  the  following  books  which  will  be  sent 
FREE  on  receipt  of  postage.  I 1 

Concrete  rouiifry  Residence's.  Postage  25  cents.  1  , 

Concrete  Coii,striictioii  about  the  Home  aiiel  on  tlie  Farm.  Post- 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Constriicti«>n.  l*ostage  10  cents. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Information  Dept.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York  None  JuSt  asGoOt 


PIE|PENT  ORDERED  BY  THEU.||PVERNNENTFDRTHE 


MR.  C.  H.  FORBES=LINDSAY 

aecordiiig  to  the  Cleveland  Leader,  has  written  in  this  book, 
“au  autlioritative  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  first 
shovel  of  earth  that  was  turned  to  the  jiresent  time,  told  in 
plain,  everyday  language.  It  begins  with  Balboa  and  reache.s 
to  Roosevelt,  and  betAveeu  them  all  that  is  valuable  and 
authentic  is  set  down.” 


PANAMA 

The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal 


Cloth,  368  pp.,  16  illustrations,  2  maps  from  hate.-st  surve.vs- 

ONE  DOLLAR  NET 

At  all  bookstores. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania  has  only  250,000  acres, 
while  New  York  holds  the  banner  with 
an  area  of  325,000  acres.  During  this 
period  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
country  has  decreased  from  twenty- 
two  bushels  to  about  eighteen  bushels. 
Forty  years  ago  Maine  grew  an  average 
of  thirty-one  bushels.  To-day  Iowa  aver¬ 
ages  twelve  or  thirteen  bushels.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  on  the  farm  has  fallen  about  ten 
cents  a  bushel. — ‘Journal  of  A griculture. 


ITEMS  FROM  AUTOMOBILE  TOPICS 

A  story  comes  from  across  the  water 
to  the  effect  that  the  mayor  of  a  Spanish 
town  resigned  his  office  because  some  of 
the  townspeople  threw  stones  at  auto- 
mobilists.  Hereabouts  municipal  offi¬ 
cials  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  motorphobic 
attacks  so  much  to  heart. 

The  attorney-general  of  Ohio  has 
handed  down  an  opinion  that  is  remark¬ 
able  and,  if  sustained,  may  lead  to  a 
number  of  complications.  He  holds 
that  none  of  the  members  or  officers  of  a 
corporation  which  owns  an  automobile 
has  a  right  under  the  law  to  operate  the 
machine  without  first  taking  out  a 
chauffeur’s  license,  and  if  he  does  so  he 
is  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment.  He 
says  that  because  one  happens  to  own 
stock  in  a  corporation  he  is  in  no  sense 
an  owner  or  part  owner  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  that  the  corporation  owns.  The 
state  laws  permit  the  owner  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  members  of  his  family  to  ope¬ 
rate  it  without  the  chauffeur’s  license. 

The  hideous  depths  of  iniquity  to 
which  the  average  New  York  bicycle 
cop,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  apprehend 
alleged  speed  violators,  has  sunk,  may 
be  imagined  when  it  is  said  that  they  do 
not  even  extend  courtesies  to  members  of 
their  profession.  This  hard  heartedness 
came  to  light  through  the  arrest  the  other 
day  of  the  Chief  of  Police  and  Chief  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  a  Connecticut 
town  just  over  the  New  York  border. 
These  officials  crossed  into  New  York 
in  the  automobile  of  a  mutual  friend,  and 
they  were  bowling  along  Pelham  Park¬ 
way,  in  the  Bronx,  at  what  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  Connecticut  as  a  “reasonable 
and  proper  speed,”  having  a  clear  road 
and  their  machine  under  perfect  control. 
It  was  then  that  the  fly  cop  butted  into 
the  game  and  told  them  they  were  under 
arrest.  After  expressing  surprise  at  the 
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Electricity  Now  Does  All  the 
Washing  and  Wrin^in^ 


strictness  of  the  New  York  cops,  the 
Connecticut  official  explained  who  he 
was  and  exhibited  his  badge,  thinking, 
of  course,  that  nothing  more  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  his  release.  It 
didn’t  go  with  the  cop,  however,  and 
that  obdurate  man  haled  his  prisoners 
to  the  nearest  police  station,  and  there 
they  were  required  to  put  up  ;^ioo  bail 
before  being  permitted  to  continue  their 
journey.  The  next  time  these  chiefs 
come  to  New  York  it  will  be  in  a  trolley 
car  or  behind  a  high  stepper — for  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  getting  after  them  for 
violating  the  speed  laws. 

One  result  of  the  very  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  good  roads  work 
being  done  all  over  the  country  is  the 
scarcity  of  contractors.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  men  in  this  line  to  get 
steady  work  on  a  paying  basis.  The  work 
of  building  improved  roads  is  only  in  its 
infancy  and  each  mile  that  is  construct¬ 
ed  makes  it  certain  that  many  more 
miles  will  be  built.  The  two  important 
requisites  in  a  contractor  are  knowledge 
and  facilities.  With  these  he  can  get  all 
the  work  he  wants. 

Swampscott,  a  resort  just  outside  of 
Boston,  which  is  a  much  more  attractive 
place  than  its  name  would  indicate,  has  a 
sensible  chief  of  police.  He  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  automobile  traps 
are  antiquated  and  practically  useless. 
He  will  now  try  circulars.  When  an 
automobile  is  seen  going  at  a  speed  that 
is  thought  to  be  greater  than  the  law 
allows,  its  number  will  be  taken.  The 
automobile  register  will  be  consulted, 
and  the  next  day  the  owner  will  receive  a 
notice.  Thus  speaks  the  man  who 
wants  to  have  fewer  violations  of  the 
law,  not  to  encourage  them  and  get  his 
rake-off  of  graft. 

Dr.  Heaton,  the  Missouri  motorist 
who  is  touring  through  Europe  with  the 
determination  of  keeping  his  expenses 
under  $3  per  day,  has  broken  all  previ¬ 
ous  records.  He  has  got  his  expendi¬ 
tures  down  to  ^2.59  per  day,  thus  prov¬ 
ing  that  he  really  is  from  Missouri. 
This  low  water  mark  was  reached  in 
Switzerland,  in  a  district  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  that 
country.  In  spite  of  this  and  the  heavy 
mountain  climbing,  the  expenses  for 
two  persons  for  the  week  ending  June 
1 3  were:  Hotels,  $22. 10;  gasoline,  ;^8. 90 


We  nowattach  an  electric  motor  to  the  famous 
1900  Washer.  It  operates  the  wringer,  too. 

Connect  it  with  a  light  fixture,  as  you  connect 
a  table  lamp.  Turn  on  the  current  as  you  turn 
on  the  light. 

The  Washer  then  operates  just  like  our  hand 
washer,  only  you  don’t  need  to  touch  it. 

When  the  washing  is  done,  move  a  small  lever, 
and  the  motor  connects  with  the  wringer.  The 


Period  lighting  fixtures  from  classic  to 
modern. 

Every  detail  carefully  developed  in  a 
most  complete  line  for  your  inspection. 

Architects  designs  carefully  executed. 
Sketches  submitted  on  request. 


Reading  Hardware  Co. 
M  anuf  aoiurers 
6ir  Markei  Street, 

Pliila.,Pa. 


one  motor,  operating  both  the  washer  and 
wringer,  does  every  whit  of  the  work. 

Please  think  what  that  means.  The  hardest 
drudgery  there  is  about  housework  done  by 
two  cents’  worth  of  electricity. 

Servants  happy;  laundry  bills  saved;  clothes 
lasting  twice  as  long.  For  the  ‘-1900”  does  wash¬ 
ing  better  than  any  other  method  known. 

Now  electricity  makes  the  washer  go.  Doesn’t 
that  sound  like  a  new  era  for  women? 


Send  No  Money— We  Pay  Freight 


This  outfit  does  just  as  we  claim.  Does 
all  o  f  tlie  \.'ashingr,  all  of  the  wringing.  Does 
the  work  better  than  you  can  do  it  by  hand. 
Does  it  with  less  wear  on  clothes. 

The  facts,  we  know,  seem  too  good  to  be 
true.  So  we  propose  this: 

If  you  are  responsible,  we  will  send  you 
the  Washer,  Wringer  and  Motor,  all  on  30 
days’  trial.  We  will  prepay  the  freight. 

You  don’t  invest  a  penny— don’t  commit 
yourself  at  all.  Do  four  washings  with  it. 
Try  it  on  dainty  things ,  heavy  things.every- 
thing.  Then,  if  you  think  that  you  can  get 
along  without  it,  we  will  take  it  back. 

Your  ,30  days’  use  will  be  free. 

You  have  no  obligation  whatever.  Treat 
us  just  like  a  dealer  who  shows  you  a 
■washer.  If  you  don’t  want  it  when  the 
month  is  up,  simply  say  so. 


30  Days 
Free 
Trial 


But  don’t  go  on  washing  in  the  old  way 
without  knowing  what  this  method  means  to 
you.  W omen  have  no  right  to  do  such  hard 
work  when  electricity  can  do  it  for  them. 

Send  first  for  our  Washer  Book,  to  know 
all  about  it.  Then,  if  you’ll  try  it,  just  tell 
us  to  send  it  on. 

Please  send  for  this  free  Washer  Book — 
now— before  you  forget  it. 

A  post-card  with  your  name  and  address 
sent  to  us  today  brings  you  the  book  by 
return  mail,  postpaid. 

Address— The  1900  Washer  Co.  3^^^ Henry 
St.,  BinEhamton,  N.  K. 

Or— if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the 
Canadian  1900  IVasher  Co.,  355  Yonge Street, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


LIBRARY  MANTEL  IN  COLORED  MAT  GLAZE 

special  Design  Made  by 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI 

Eastern  Office,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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cleaning,  garage,  laundry  and  sundry 
expenses,  ^5.30.  Total  for  two  persons, 
$36.30.  This  amounts  to  $18.15  a  week, 
or  $2,59  a  day,  for  one  person.  Which 
is  going  some. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  charge  of  an 
English  judge  in  the  case  for  damages 
brought  before  him.  A  chauffeur  bor¬ 
rowed  his  employer’s  car  to  give  some 
friends  a  ride.  He  collided  with  a  water¬ 
ing  cart  and  was  killed.  His  wife 
brought  suit,  claiming  that  her  husband 
was  testing  the  car  for  the  owner. 
Judge  Woodfall,  in  dismissingthe action, 
with  costs,  said:  “A  greater  abuse  of 
this  benevolent  act  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  man  took  his  friends 
out  for  his  and  their  pleasure,  and  yet  it 
has  been  gravely  argued  that  it  was  a 
test  of  the  car  in  his  master’s  interest. 
It  almost  excites  one’s  indignation.” 
His  Honor  added  that  he  wished  he  had 
power  to  make  the  person  responsible  for 
bringing  the  action  pay  the  costs  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 


THE  WAR  ON  PERNICIOUS  INSECTS 

^  I  'HE  apparent  rapid  spread  or  devel- 
^  opment  of  destructive  insect 
pests  on  our  trees  and  shrubs,  while 
alarming,  is  not  necessarily  beyond  the 
expectation  of  successful  combat.  In 
the  past  comparatively  little  attention 
was  given  to  this  question,  while  to-day 
it  is  accorded  a  leading  place  in  horti¬ 
culture,  and  constant  warfare  is  being 
made  to  minimize  the  damage  done  and 
to  destroy  the  cause.  Whether  drastic 
laws  are  necessary  to  compel  every  in¬ 
dividual  to  take  care  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  under  his  control  is  a  mooted 
question,  but  in  the  proposed  agricul¬ 
tural  instruction  destined  to  become  a 
part  of  our  common  school  education, 
destructive  insects,  and  the  agencies  to 
destroy  them,  should  be  made  an  import¬ 
ant  feature.  Our  young  people,  with 
such  instruction  to  guide  them,  might 
become  a  very  effective  insect  police, 
materially  aiding  in  the  general  warfare 
upon  such  pests. — Landscape  Gardening. 


Yellow  locust  timber  is  among  the 
most  durable  known,  a  fact  which  has 
caused  its  extensive  planting  in  many 
states.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
locust  borer,  Cyllene  pictus,  has  been  so 
destructive  that  it  has  caused  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  planting  of  the  tree. 
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RUSSWIN 

HARDWARE 

FOR  DISCRIMINATING 
HOME  BUILDERS 


SAYBROOK  DESIGN 
COLONIAL 


Booklet  of  Colonial  Hardware 
will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

No.  26  \Vest  Twenty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  No.  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  Standard  of  Excellence  - 


in  Builders’ 

Fine  Hardware 

With  Correct  Designs  in 
all  the  Leading  Schools  of 
Art  is  found  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of 

P.  &  F. 
CORBIN 

N.  W.  Corner 
Eighth  and  Arch  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 

FACTORIES 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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HISTORIC  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  GARDENS 

Edited  by  CHARLES  FRANCIS  OSBORNE 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Introduction  by  FRANK  MILES  DAY 

Past  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 


Illustrated  with  plans  and  photographs.  Bound  in  Cloth,  Gold  and  Ink  Stamping. 
Size  9x12  inches.  272  Pages  on  Heavy  Coated  Paper. 


PRICE  SIX  DOLLARS 


Historic  Houses  and  their  Gardens  affords  such  an  intimate  picture  and  description  of  the  Palaces,  Castles, 
Country  Places  and  Gardens  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  that  “images  crowd  upon  one’s  memory  and  add  visionary  personages 
to  the  scenes  that  are  so  enriched  with  fanes  and  temples  that  the  real  prospects  are  little  less  than  visions  themselves.” 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  exquisite  pictures  from  photographs  and  paintings  accompany  text  contributed  by  the  Countess 
De  Le  Warr,  The  Hon.  Miss  Sackville-West,  Miss  F.  Acland  Hood,  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Geo.  Walter  Dawson  and  others  whose 
observation  is  as  keen  as  their  pens  are  facile  in  describing  the  following  historic  places  : 


The  Achilleion  on  the  Island  of  Corfu 

Blenheim  Palace,  Oxfordshire,  England 

The  Gardens  at  Aranjuez,  Spain 

Gardens  of  the  Villa  Lante,  near  Viterbo,  Italy 

Gardens  of  Castle  Miramar,  near  Trieste,  Austria 

The  Iris  Garden  at  Horikiri,  near  Tokyo,  Japan 

Gardens  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India 

The  Chateau  de  Brissac,  France 

Stowe  House,  Buckinghamshire,  England 

Royal  Gardens  of  La  Granja,  San  Ildefonso,  Spain 

The  Home  of  the  Verneys,  Buckinghamshire,  England 

The  Floating  Gardens  of  Mexico 

Warwick  Castle,  Warwickshire,  England 

Persian  Gardens 

Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  England 


The  Villa  Danti,  near  Florence,  Italy 

Colonial  Homes  of  Natchez,  Mississippi 

Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  England 

Ancient  Roman  Country  Houses 

The  Borda  Garden  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico 

Indian  Gardens,  India 

Beaulieu  Abbey,  Hampshire,  England 

The  Abbey  of  Battle,  Sussex,  England 

The  Villa  Palmieri,  near  Florence,  Italy 

An  English  Castle  and  its  Village,  Northumberland,  Eng. 

The  Villa  D’Este,  at  Tivoli,  Italy 

The  Gardens  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  Spain 

Dunster  Castle,  Somersetshire,  England 

Levens  Hall — An  Old  World  Garden,  Westmoreland,  Eng. 

The  Gardens  and  Grounds  of  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia 


Special  Price  to  Readers  of  $4.75  Prepaid 


Cash  or  money  order  may  be  remitted  and  the  book  will  be  sent  by  prepaid  express,  subject  to 

return  and  refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Publishers,  -  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Leave  Your  Wife  a  Regular  Income 

Through  the 

New  Monthly  Income  Policy 

of 

The  Prudential 

The  one  kind  of  Life  Insurance  Policy  of 
most  practical  value  to  the  woman.  It 
is  the  policy  your  wife  would  like,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  her  a  sure  monthly  income 
such  as  she  is  accustomed  to. 

This  is  the  Safest  Way 


to  leave  your  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  monthly 
income  cannot  be  en¬ 
cumbered  or  deprecia¬ 
ted.  The  principal 
cannot  be  lost.  All 
worry  about  safe  in¬ 
vestment  is  eliminated. 


COST  IS  TOW 

Write  for  Rates  at  Your  Age  and  Learn  How 
You  can  Provide  an  Absolute  Guaranteed 
Income  for  Your  Family.  Address  Dept.  25. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Cost  of  insuring  an  Income  of 


$10  per  month  for 

20  years. 

AT  AGE 

COST 

OF  INSURED 

PER  YEAR 

25  -  - 

$29.41 

30  -  - 

33.47 

35  -  - 

38.76 

40  -  - 

45.76 

45  -  - 

55.20 

50  -  - 

68.11 

Other  monthly  * 

5ums  up  to  $500 

in  proportion. 

The  income  is  paid  for  not  less 
than  20  years. 

The  income  can  be  made  payable 
ior  life  of  benehciary  at  slightly 
higher  cost. 


“Villa-al-lMare” 

Aubusson  Tapestries 
Washington— A  Residential  City 


An  Oriental  Garden  in  California 
Cupboards,  Cabinets,  Corner  Closets 
A  House  of  Six  Rooms  Furnished  for  $1,500 


DECEMBER,  1908 


if® 


$3.00  Yearly 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK 


25  Cents 


CHICAGO 
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THE  GARDEN  NUMBER 


THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUE 

WILL  BE 

THE  ANNUAL  GARDEN  NUMBER 

This  issue  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  Garden — will  tell  yon 
just  what  to  do  and  when — a  series  of  letters  from  the  leading 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  giving  practical  advice  based  on 
their  personal  experience  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  very  best  results  in  the  garden. 
The  advice  contained  in  these  letters  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  not  only  to  the 
amateur  but  the  professional  gardener  as  well. 

The  many  letters  of  inqnir}"  and  complaint  regarding  planting  and  the  poor  results  obtained 
in  this  line  which  have  been  received  by  House  and  Garden  during  the  last  3"ear  or  two, 
determined  us  to  find  for  our  readers  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  failures  and  secure 
for  them  the  advice  of  practical  specialists. 

This  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  and  the  letters  which  we  will  publish  in  their  entirety,  will 
be  timely  and  distinctly  valuable,  setting  forth  as  they  do,  theories  which  have  been  proven 
and  facts  which  are  indisputable. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  1006  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FURNACE  POINTERS 
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Proper  placing  of  the  registers  in 
the  rooms  as  regards  the  exterior 
openings,  such  as  windows  and  doors, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter 
and  also  with  some  consideration  ol  the 
length  of  pipe  required  in  the  cellar  to 
reach  the  riser,  is  a  prime  consideration. 
Badly  placed  and  too  small  registers 
account  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
furnace  troubles. 

Second,  the  furnace  must  be  properly 
placed  in  the  cellar  and  the  pipes  leading 
to  the  risers  must  not  only  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  size  of  rooms  to  he  supplied, 
but  also  to  the  length  of  run  in  the  cellar 
and  the  amount  of  rise  which  can  be 
given  them;  the  longer  the  run  and 
lower  the  rise  the  larger  the  pipe. 

A  third  item  is  that  the  opening  which 
is  to  supply  fresh  air,  whether  taken  from 
the  basement  or,  what  is  preferable,  from 
the  outside,  must  be  of  at  least  three- 
quarters  the  capacity  of  all  the  pipes 
leading  from  the  furnace,  the  other 
twenty-five  per  cent  being  a  rough  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  expansion  of  air  brought 
in  cold  and  raised  to  ninety  or  loo  de¬ 
grees.  The  cold  air  duct,  preferably  a 
galvanized  iron  pipe  of  heavy  weight, 
should  be  carried  above  ground,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  chance  of  evaporating  any 
seepage  water,  but  not  alongside  the  fur¬ 
nace,  where  it  may  become  warm  and 
set  up  a  “back  draft.” 

It  will  readily  be  appreciated  that  fur¬ 
nace  heating  is  an  art,  not  a  science,  and 
even  the  most  successful  occasionally 
make  mistakes. — New  York  Herald. 


EEL-GRASS  AS  AN  INSULATING  AND 
DEAFENING  MATERIAL 

^  I  'HE  “Old  Pierce  House,”  at  Dor- 
^  Chester,  Mass.,  is  an  admirably 
preserved  specimen  of  the  earliest  New 
England  architecture,  and  a  monument 
to  the  solid  and  substantial  building  of 
our  forefathers.  Built  in  1635,  it  has 
never  been  owned  or  occupied  by  any 
but  a  lineal  descendant  of  its  builder, 
the  present  owner  being  of  the  eighth 
generation  from  the  original  Robert 
Pierce.  Some  time  ago,  in  making 
repairs,  it  became  necessary  to  open  the 
walls  of  this  ancient  structure,  when  they 
were  found  to  be  stuffed,  between  the 
studding,  with  eel-grass,  placed  there, 
no  doubt,  for  more  complete  protection 


A  warm  home  makes 
happy  guests 


To  put  the  hostess  at  her 
best  and  the  guests  at  their 
ease,  modern  hospitality  re¬ 
quires  that  the  home  shall  be 
comfortably,  healthfully,  and 
cleanly  warmed.  All  heating 
methods  other  than  Hot- 
Water  and  Low-Pressure 
Steam  are  rapidly  passing 
out  of  fashion.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  attractive  prices,  and  the 
many  economies  and  benefits 
brought  about  through  their 
use,  no  home-lover  need 
longer  put  off  the  purchase  of 


Illustrates  special  shaped  Stairway  Radiator 


for  Steam  and  Hot- 
Water  warming.  Those 
who  newly  build  cannot 
afford  to  put  in  anything 
but  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 


Nor  can  owners  of  OLD  homes  neglect  to  modernize  their  property  with  these 
comfort-producing  outfits.  When  the  time  comes  to  sell  or  rent,  these  Hot-Water 
and  Low-Pressure  Steam  outfits  assist  to  bring  quicker  transaction  at  a  better 
price — owner  gets  full  money  back.  Thousands  are  moving  each  year  into  new 
homes,  houses,  flats,  offices,  or  stores,  solely  to  enjoy  the  comforts,  conveniences, 
fuel  economy,  and  labor-saving  of  these  outfits.  Ever  hear  of  any  one  of  these 
wanting  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  old-fashioned  heating  methods? 


ADVANTAGE  16  : 
IDEAL  Boilers  are 
so  well  controlled 
by  automatic  draft 
and  check  dampers 
that  there  is  no 
overheating  or 
fuel  waste  in  main¬ 
taining  a  low  fire 
for  the  chill  days 
of  early  Fall  and 
Spring. 


With  IDEAL  Boilers  the  indoor  weather  is  made  just  what  you  want  it  to  be  — 
no  matter  what  it  is  outside,  calm  or  storm,  day  or  night.  VVhether  your  build¬ 
ing  is  OLD  or  new,  small  or  large,  farm  or  city,  send  for  our  free  valuable  booklet, 
which  will  make  you  a  better  judge  of  heating  values.  Seven  cold  months  ahead! 
Write,  telephone,  or  call  today. 

Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  throughout  America  and  Europe. 

Dept.  10  ajWERICANffADIATOI^  fOMPANY  ch.cago 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  1  lartshorn  on  label. 

Get  “  Improved,”  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Manure 


Kiln  dried  and  pulverized.  No  weeds  or  bad 
odors.  Helps  nature  hustle.  For  garden, 
lawn,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  house  plants. 
C/l  ItARGE  BARREL,  Cash  with  Order. 
<P4.UU  Delivered  to  yonr  Freight  Station. 

AJ>ply  now. 

ThePulverlzBd  Manure  Co..  25  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chlrofla 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 
Hand  Mounted  India  Print,  22  by  18  in.  $2.00 


l6o  Pictures 
for  Cents 


Copyright  1008  by  Life  Pub.  Co. 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN 
India  Print,  22  by  18  in.  $2.00 


Copyright  1008  by  Life  Pub.  Co. 


‘won’t  be  nothin’  left  o’  them  things  AFTER 

THE  FUST  storm” 


Have  cheerful  things  about 
you.  On  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  we  will  send  you 
the  richly  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Life’s  Prints  con¬ 
taining  i6o  reproductions  of 
these  famous  pictures. 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO., 
14  West  3  1st  Street, 

New  York 


Photogravure^  IG  hy  13^  in.  50  cents 


THE  SEASON’S  BEST  OFFER-$5.75  worth  of  magazines  for  $3.00 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN  -  - 

McClure’s  Magazine 
Woman’s  Home  Companion 


Eeg.  Price 

$3.00 

1.50 

1.25 


$5.75 


Oar  price 
for  all 
three 

for  one  year 

$3.0° 


SUBSCRIPTION  BUREAU 


1006  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


from  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  New 
World.  Notwithstanding  the  almost 
innumerable  alternations  from  dry  to 
damp  and  damp  to  dry  to  which  it  must 
have  been  subjected  during  the  more 
than  two  and  a  half  centuries  that  it  has 
remained  in  these  walls,  this  eel-grass 
was  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre¬ 
servation.  The  walls  of  the  “  Babcock 
House,”  at  Milton,  Mass.,  built  1723, 
are  similarly  packed  with  eel-grass, 
which  is  also  untouched  by  decay.  The 
cause  of  this  preservation,  so  remarkable 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  quick  decay 
of  the  herbaceous  growths  of  the  air,  is 
found  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
eel-grass,  which  contains  silicon  in  place 
of  the  carbon  of  common  grasses;  and 
this  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
eel-grass  is  not  inflammable.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
the  presence  in  the  eel-grass  of  a  large 
percentage  of  iodine,  common  to  all  sea- 
plants,  renders  it  free  from  the  attacks 
of  moths  and  vermin,  to  destruction  by 
which  wool  felts  and  all  other  materials 
of  animal  origin  are  peculiarly  subject. 
The  long,  flat  blades  of  eel-grass,  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  at  every  angle,  form  the 
innumerable  minute  dead  air  spaces 
which  give  to  it  most  of  its  great  insula¬ 
ting  power;  and  their  elasticity  con¬ 
tributes  the  resilience  which  furnishes 
the  rest. — American  Architect  and  Build¬ 
ing  News. 

ENGLAND’S  SMALLEST  CHURCH 

IV/fUCH  of  Lady  Wentworth’s  child- 
hood  was  spent  at  the  Lovelace 
country  seat  at  Ashley  Combe,  near  Por- 
lock,  Somersetshire.  Ashley  Combe  theo¬ 
retically  is  rated  as  a  village,  but  Love¬ 
lace  Castle  and  the  houses  of  the  ten¬ 
antry  who  minister  to  its  needs  are  the 
only  buildings  for  miles  around.  The 
castle  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  look¬ 
ing  out  over  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the 
estate  stretches  for  miles  along  the  steep- 
cliffed  shore  and  back  over  the  downs 
into  the  country  Richard  Blackmore 
made  the  setting  for  his  “Lorna  Doone” 
— the  Doone  Valley,  Dunkery  Beacon 
and  Bagworthy  Water.  Within  the 
borders  of  the  estate  is  Ashley  Combe 
Church,  the  smallest  church  in  England. 
It  is  complete  in  every  detail  with  a 
rudely  carved  altar  cut  from  a  single 
block  of  granite;  a  tiny  chancel  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by 
an  oak  chancel  screen  so  old  that  it  is 
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11^  \7'^T  T  \\rTQU’  SUBSCRIBE  to  only  One  Magazine 

Xx  1  VV  Xv^X  1  careful  investigation  will  show  you  that  the 

METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

should  be  that  one;  so  thoroughly  American  is  it,  so  vital,  and  so  varied.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  require  several,  we,  as  agents,  are  able  to  secure  for  you,  as  one  of  our 
patrons,  what  you  wish,  together  with  the  METROPOLITAN,  at  wonderfully  low 
rates.  We  venture  to  call  to  your  attention  a  few  of  these  combinations: 


r'l  ACC  “A”  Price 

WLrfcAOO  r\  Per  Year 

American  Magazine . .SI. 00 

Children’s  Magazine .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine .  1.00 

Garden  Magazine .  1.00 

Good  Health .  1 .00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine.  .  1.00 

National  Food  Magazine .  1.00 

*VVoman’s  Home  Companion  ....  1.35 

The  METROPOLITAN  and  any  one  O'  1  <2*  C 

magazine  in  Class  “A”  for .  •vJO 

The  M  E  T  R  0  P  0  L I T  A  N  and  any  two  Gi  O  Q  fN 
magazines  in  Class  “A”  for . 

The  METROPOIJTAN  and  any  three 
magazines  in  Class  “.V”  for . 

The  M  E  T  R  0  P  0  L I  T  A  N  and  any  one 
magazine  in  Class  “.V”  and  any  one  fli  Q  OO 
in  Class  “B”  for .  vpO.ww 

Cl.A^S  '^1?eV>ear 

.Army  and  NavvIJfc . SI. 50 

House  and  Garden .  3.00 

Independent .  3.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Short  Stories .  1.50 

The  METROPOLIT.VN  and  one  Class  QO  RCl 
“.A”  and  one  Class  “IV”’  for .  qjw.VJO 

The  METROPOLIT.VN  and  any  one  in  CO  Q  C 
Class  “B"  for . 

n  “IV”  Reg.  Price 

1  T  pe,.  Year 

Pacific  Monthly . SI. 50 

Photo-Kra .  1.50 

Travel .  1.50 

Technical  World .  1.50 

World  To-day .  1 .50 

The  METROPOLIT.VN  and  any  two  in  <1*  O  'TO 
Class  “B”  for .  «pO.  /  W 

The  METROPOLIT.VN  and  any  one  in  CQ  HO 
Class  “IV”’  for . 

SPECIAL!  METROPOLITAN,  WORLD’S  WORK  and  DELINEATOR,  $3.00 


THE  METROPOLITAN  with 


American  Education . .S2.00 

The  Housekeeper  and  the  lleliable  Poultry  Journal.  .  . .  1,70 
Lippincott’s  Maga/ane .  3.75 


SPECIAL!  METROPOLITAN,  WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION,  McCLURE’S,  $2.50 


A  ny  of  the 

Publications  in  this  list 
may  be  added 
at  the  price  Quoted. 


CENTURY . Sa.85 

HARPER’S  MONTHLY .  ;}.50 

LITERARY  DIGEST .  .i.OO 

LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL .  1.50 

3IUNSEY’S .  1.00 

SCRIRNER’S .  a.OO 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST .  1.50 

AOUTH’S  COMPANION .  1,75 


THE  METROPOLIT.AN. 

EVERYBODY’S . 

THE  DELINEATOR  .... 


$2.50 


THE  METROPOLITAN 

WORLD’S  WORK . 

EVERYBODY’S . 


$3.25 


*2'wenty-five  cents  must  be  added  to  all  clubs  containing  Woman’s  Home  Companion  if  ordered  after  February  1st,  1909. 

Oil  account  of  our  special  arrangement  natli  the  publishers  of  the  various  magazines,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  quote  prices  to  you  far  below  those  which  would  ordinarily  be  given  to  you,  so  if  you  do  not 
find  in  the  above  clubbing  offers  the  combination  which  you  desire,  write  to  us  exactly  what  you  wish 
and  we  will  quote  you  the  lowest  possible  price  for  such  a  combination. 

METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

Dept.  Q,  7  WEST  29th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

This  offer  cancels  and  takes  precedence  over  all  previous  offers  made  by  us. 


tied  together  in  places  to  prevent  it  fall¬ 
ing  apart;  the  Lovelace  family  pew,  a 
high-sided,  box-like  arrangement,  all  of 
black  oak  and  cushionless;  behind  this 
a  half  dozen  pews,  each  seating  three 
persons,  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
aisle,  and  then  the  diminutive  bell- 
tower  over  the  font  beside  the  entrance. 
The  whole  building  is  barely  sixty  feet 
long. 


LEADING  NATIONS  IMPORT  MUCH 
LUMBER 

EW  people  have  the  slightest  con¬ 
ception  just  how  important  a  part 
timber  and  unmanufactured  wood  play 
in  the  trade  between  the  world’s  great 
nations,  and  doubtless  It  is  news  to  many 
to  learn  that  the  lumber  importations  of 
the  various  countries  amount  to  ,^285,- 
600,006.  This  is  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  whole  world  compiled  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Friedrich,  of  the  German 
commercial  high  school  at  Leipzig. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  finds 
its  own  supply  dwindling,  the  United 
States  furnishes  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  lumber  imported  by  other  countries. 
Austria-Hungary  furnishes  nineteen  per 
cent,  Russia  sixteen  per  cent,  Canada 
thirteen  per  cent,  Sweden  eighteen  per 
cent,  and  Norway  and  Roumania  a 
small  quantity. 

The  countries  importing  wood  are 
those  on  the  highest  economical  plane, 
which  were  themselves  in  earlier  times 
densely  wooded,  but  whose  forests  have 
been  denuded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
to  make  room  for  agriculture  and  other 
industries,  says  Vice-Consul  James  L.  A. 
Burrell,  of  Magdeburg,  in  a  report  to 
this  government.  Only  four  per  cent  of 
the  territory  of  Great  Britain  is  covered 
with  forests,  and  during  the  year  1906 
that  country  imported  lumber  to  the 
value  of  ^135,561,750.  Germany  has 
still  twenty-six  per  cent  of  its  territory 
covered  by  forests,  but  imported  in  1906 
lumber  valued  at  ^61,285,000.  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  that  have  but 
eight  per  cent  forest  lands,  Denmark, 
that  has  seven  per  cent,  France  and 
Switzerland,  with  a  small  percentage, 
are  all  compelled  to  import  lumber. 

Besides  these  countries,  those  lands 
lying  on  the  dry  western  side  of  the  sub¬ 
tropical  zone  lacking  forests  are  forced 
to  import  wood.  Egypt  imports  wood 
and  coal  to  the  value  of  about  ^16,660,- 
000  annually;  Algeria,  Tunis,  Spain, 


ORNAMENTAL  LAND  and  WATER  FOWL 

Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail, 
Partridges  and  other  rare  birds  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AU  water  fowl  pinioned  to  prevent  flying.  No  charge  for 
boxing.  Safe  delivery  of  stock  guaranteed 

I  issue  no  catalogues  or  circulars,  but  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  prices  on  any  birds  desired. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  A,  Darien,  Conn. 


NEWCASTLE  KENNELS.  BROOKLINE.  MASS.— Pedigreed  and 
registered  Scottish  Terriers  and  bitches;  aii  ages.  Information 
aiways  cheerfuiiy  given. 


Smooth  and  Wire  Fox  Terriers, 

Puppies, 

rare  combinations  of  the  best 
prize-winning  blood  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  thousands  of  dollars 
expense  and  years  of  waiting. 

At  Stud.  The  Imported 
International  Winner,  Bclvi- 
dere  Adam  Bede;  Sire  Eng. 
ch.  Adam  Bede,  by  Dqnnington,  ch.  Dominie,  by  ch. 
Pitcher;  Dam,  Asterisk,  by  Eng.  ch  Tosse,  by  ch. 
Veracity,  bych.Visto.  Fee,  $15.  The  noted  winner 
Sabine  Rebel,  by  Imp.  ch.  Sabine  Result,  ex.  Imp 
ch.  Sabine  Sunbeam.  Fee,  $15.  The  prize-winning 
Norfolk  Craftsman,  by  ch.  Norfolk  Richmond,  ex. 
ch.  Norfolk  Handicraft.  ELBERT  |.  GOWEY,  Braceville,  III. 
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“The 


[Copyright  iqo6,  by  Vander  Weyde,  New  York.^ 

White  Christ” 


BY 


HALL  CAINE 

Author  of  “  The  Manxmati,  ’’  ‘  ‘  The  Christian,  ’  ’  etc.,  etc. 


This  powerful  new  serial  story,  one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  this  famous  author,  has  been  written  expressly  for 


J3he 


This  splendid  story  will  commence  in  the  DECEMBER  number.  The  hosts  of 
admirers  of  Hall  Caine’s  writing's  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  this  great  new 
stor3".  Consequently  the  demand  for  the  first  instalment  will  be  large  and  it 
will  be  well  to  order  your  DECEMBER  number  now,  or  send  in  your  sub¬ 
scription  early  to  insure  seeing  the  first  chapters. 

The  DFXFMBER  Number 
NOW  READY 

It  will  contain  many  other  splendid  features — a  number  of  charming  short 
stories  by  popular  authors,  and  various  intensely  interesting  articles  of  the 
unusual  and  unexpected  kind  that  make  the  STRAND  so  popular  — 

“77/^?  STRAND— the  Magazine  with  a  Distinct  Individuality^ 

15  Cents  a  Copy  =  ■=  $1.50  a  Year 

Of  all  Newsdealers  and 

TKe  International  News  Company 

83  and  85  Duane  Street.  New  York. 


It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  advertisers  to  ask  us  about  the  quantity  and  character  of 
circulation  of  THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE. 


THE  LUMiEST  ]•  XtHNES  IX  THE  H  OHIO 


On  Time  Betiweeiv 


CHICAGO  ST.  LOU  IS  -  KANSAS  CITY. 

“  TIic  Only  Way  ”  A 

GEO. J. CHARLTON.  GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT.  ^CHICAGO. 


Portugal  (with  only  three  per  cent  forest 
land),  Italy,  Greece  (with  nine  per  cent 
forest  land),  the  eastern  part  of  Asia, 
British  South  Africa,  the  western  part 
of  Chile  and  Peru,  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  and  Australia,  all  poor  in  wood, 
are  dependent  upon  import. 


THE  SO-CALLED  “  ALASKA”  WHEAT 

'  I  ^HE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  has  issued  the  ^  following  cir¬ 
cular; 

A  variety  of  wheat,  under  the  name  of 
“Alaska,”  is  being  widely  advertised  as 
capable  of  yielding  at  the  rate  of  200 
bushels  to  the  acre,  “  under  ordinary  soil 
conditions.”  and  even  better,  “under 
extra  conditions.”  It  is  stated  that  this 
variety  was  found  growing  wild  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Alaska,  and  claims  of 
the  most  extravagant  nature  are  made 
for  it.  In  consequence  of  this  notoriety, 
the  department  is  receiving  many  re¬ 
quests  for  seed. 

This  type  of  wheat  has  been  known 
for  many  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  It  has  been  tried  at  several 
State  experiment  stations  in  the  Western 
United  States  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  but  nowhere  have  the  yields  been 
big  enough  to  merit  attention.  The 
wheat  has  grown  to  a  very  limited  extent 
on  certain  heavy  undrained  soils  in 
France  for  many  years.  In  such  loca¬ 
tions  it  is  said  to  yield  rather  better  than 
ordinary  wheat;  but,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
poorest  wheats  known  for  making  flour, 
it  is  never  grown  where  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  wheat  will  thrive. — Home 
and  Farm. 


HEFT  YOUR  HENS 

TTENS,  being  clothed  in  feathers,  have 
at  times  a  deceptive  appearance. 
For  instance,  a  flock  of  hens  may  look 
uniform  in  weight,  yet  such  might  not  be 
the  case.  If  they  have  been  always 
treated  in  a  kind  and  gentle  manner, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  at  feeding  time 
to  pick  up  a  hen  here  and  there;  by  this 
means  it  is  easy  to  tell  whether  there  is 
much  variation  in  weight.  Some  hens 
may  be  light,  others  surprisingly  heavy. 
It  is  well  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  last  and 
see  if  they  are  laying  well.  If  such  is  not 
the  case,  it  would  be  best  to  dispose  of 
them  or  kill  them  for  the  table.  A  hen 
that  is  too  fat  is  a  source  of  loss  if  kept 
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in  the  flock,  for  she  takes  up  room  and 
consumes  feed  that  might  go  toward  a 
more  active  hen  that  would  be  a  good 
layer. 

If  one  cannot  catch  the  hens  readily 
at  feeding  time,  it  is  best  to  go  to  the 
roosts  and  lift  them,  one  by  one,  replac¬ 
ing  them  carefully.  This  method  will 
at  once  reveal  which  are  the  heaviest. 
It  will  be  very  little  trouble  if  done  in  a 
gentle  way.  It  won’t  do,  however,  to 
scare  the  hens  by  awkward  or  rough 
treatment  and  get  the  whole  house  in  a 
turmoil.  Trap  nests  are  fine  things  to 
have  in  helping  decide  about  the  heavy 
hens  as  layers,  but  if  one  is  a  close  ob¬ 
server  and  knows  his  fowls  well,  they  are 
not  necessary. 

Sometimes  in  testing  the  hens  in  this 
manner  some  may  prove  extra  light  in 
weight.  It  may  be  best  in  that  case  to 
shut  these  up  by  themselves,  if  good  hens, 
and  feed  them  a  little  more  heavily  than 
the  rest  of  the  flock  until  they  have  re¬ 
gained  their  weight.  If,  however,  a  hen 
proves  to  be  very  light,  seemingly  weigh¬ 
ing  only  about  as  much  as  the  feathers 
would,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
for  her.  She  has  the  disease  called 
“going  light,”  and  the  quicker  she  is 
killed  and  buried  the  better.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate,  however,  that  this  trouble  is  rather 
rare. 

A  hen  now  and  then  will  show  at  once 
to  the  eye  that  she  is  too  fat.  Such  a 
bird  should  be  disposed  of  at  once,  for 
she  will  not  lay,  or  if  she  does  lay  an  egg 
now  and  then,  it  will  be  abnormal  in 
size,  either  very  small  or  very  large,  such 
as  one  with  a  double  yelk.  In  taking  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  relative  weight  of  the 
hens  one  will  know  just  how  to  treat 
them. — H.  E.  Haydock,  in  The  Country 
Gentleman. 


ROSE  GROWING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

I  ^HE  growing  of  roses  of  all  varieties 
in  commercial  quantities  has  not 
been  a  great  success  on  the  Pacific  coast 
during  the  years  that  have  passed  in  the 
history  of  the  nursery  business.  Mul¬ 
tiplied  thousands  of  young  plants  have 
been  bought  oi  propagators  in  the 
East,  lined  out  in  nursery  rows,  grown 
a  year,  then  sold  to  planters;  while 
other  thousands  have  been  sent  to  ama¬ 
teur  growers  directly  by  mail.  The 
transportation  charges  are  usually  about 
as  much  as  the  original  cost  of  the  plants 
and  packing;  in  one  case  the  writer 


^Icolm 

^  THE  ALCOLM  is  a  New  Magazine  and  comes  as  an  inspiration  and  a  light  to  all  who 
^  would  accomplish  Big  Things  and  Great  Things.  It  has  appeared  quietly,  but  has  jumped 
into  the  front  rank  in  a  bound. 

^  THE  ALCOLM  believes  that  America’s  greatness  has  been  achieved  not  because  of 
^  our  politician-ridden  form  of  government,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  that  the  great  corporations  of 
the  country  to-day  represent  the  genius  of  our  civilization,  spell  the  secret  of  our  progress  and 
measure  the  standard  of  our  prosperity.  It  believes  that  the  menace  of  the  country  to-day  is 
the  political  demagogue  —  and  it  recognizes  few  politicians  who  do  not  fall  in  this  class.  It 
believes  that  the  line  of  development  has  been  sharply  deflected  from  the  trend  of  politics,  and 
that  the  great  corporations,  the  trusts,  represent  to-day  all  that  is  greatest  and  best  in  America’s 
world  of  affairs. 

^  THE  ALCOLM  is  not  a  prosy  magazine,  but  written  to  interest  and  to  show  the  true 
^  attitude  of  the  man  of  the  W orld  of  Business  —  not  only  in  his  hours  of  strain,  but  in  his 
hours  of  ease  and  retirement ;  the  establishment  of  successful  enterprises  from  their  modest 
inception  to  widespread  operations ;  how  they  were  built  up,  and  how  they  were  handed  on 
in  their  mammoth  proportions  to  the  present  generation  is  what  THE  ALCOLM  delights  to 
portray. 

^  THE  GREAT  STORIES  of  men  and  their  affairs,  their  business  and  their  activities 
^  are  interspersed  with  other  articles  of  an  informative  nature,  exclusive  in  their  character,  I 
that  practically  constitute  a  current  history  of  the  pace  set  by  the  nation  along  the  lines  of 
progress  in  every  field  of  advancement. 

^  THEN  COMES  the  section  of  the  "Players,"  the  greatest  magazine  feature  hit  of  the 
^  day.  Herein  we  have  the  big  Business  Men  themselves  face  to  face,  as  they  would  look  > 
at  you,  greet  you,  speak  to  you,  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  sanctums — in  the  throne  room  of  X 
their  rule.  These  pictures  and  portraits  are  made  exclusively  for  THE  ALCOLM  and  / 
are  right  off  the  photographer’s  plate,  and  will  reach  the  reader  with  the  friendly  expres-  X 
sion  of  the  faces  of  the  Players  themselves,  as  they  were  caught  by  the  camera  to  X 
greet  the  readers  of  THE  ALCOLM.  X 

X  The 

^  FILL  OUT  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  accompanied  by  fifty  X  Alcolm 
^  cents  in  money  order  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  THE  Xr>QQ  |^» 
ALCOLM  for  four  months.  This  will  convince  you  of  its  merits,  with  the  /  Ivew 
opportunity  of  renewing  your  trial  subscription  for  the  balance  of  the  year  X^  .  u  t  n  • 

for  one  dollar,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  THE  ALCOLM  stands  in  a  ^ address  the  alccTlm 

field  bv  itself  ^  four  months,  for  which 

I  herewith  enclose  FIFTY 

The  Alcolm  Ma^aziney,~r 

200  Broadway,  New  York  /  the  big  trial  offer 

For  This  Month  Only 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  MAGAZINES 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  TIME,  MONEY  AND  TROUBLE 

BY  SENDING  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE 

Penn  Subscription  Company 

1316  COLWYN  STREET  -  -  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

We  will  duplicate  the  prices  of  any  reputable  publisher  or  magazine  agency  of  any  club  offer. 
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$3.00  PORTFOLIO  OF  ART 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  A 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  1  IWl  1 

READ  THIS  GREAT  OFFER 


This  splendid  PORT¬ 
FOLIO  OF  ART  con¬ 
tains  fifty  superb  pictures 
which  would  readily  sell 
for  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cents  each  in  any  art 
store.  The  pictures  are 
put  up  in  a  unique  port¬ 
folio  of  Bagdad  art  paper, 
and  it  is  laced  with  silk 
cord.  The  Portfolio  and 
the  fifty  pictures  without 
RECREATION  sells  for 
$3.00  and  is  well  worth  it. 


OUR  GREAT  OFFER  TO  YOU: 


RECREATION,  one  year,  $3.00 
POR  T  FOLIO  OF  ART,  3.00 

$6.00 

(a  little  more  than  the  price  ol  RECREATION  alone) 


Our  price 
for  both, 


$3.50 


Each  picture  in  the  Portfolio  is  printed  on  plate  paper, 
8xi;t  inches.  Forty  of  the  pictures  are  in  art  tone  inks  with 
photogravure  tint  background,  and  ten  of  them  are  in  five 
colors  —  fifty  pictures  in  all.  Every  j)icture  is  ready  for 
framing  and  every  picture  is  well  worthy  of  a  frame. 
Remember,  this  PORTFOLIO  OF  ART  goes  to  every 
person  sending  us  §3.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  REC¬ 
REATION  and  50  cents  extra — §3.50  in  all — to  points  in 
the  United  States  only.  To  Canada,  §1.25. 


WHAT  RECREATION  IS: 

Lovers  of  outdoor  life,  of  the  clean,  wholesome  recreation 
kind  which  adds  to  the  vigor  of  brain  and  brawn  and  enables 
men  to  DO  THINGS  will  find  in  RECRE.4TION  just  the 
interesting  and  authoritative  text  and  the  unusual  pictures 
which  will  help  and  delight  them.  RECREATION  is  the  big¬ 
gest,  brightest  and  most  perfectly  illustrated  of  any  out-door 
publication  and  the  only  one  dealing  with  all  recreation. 
But  RECRE.ATION  is  not  only  a  magazine,  it  is  an  insti¬ 
tution.  It  will  give  you  helpful,  practical  details  about  any 
vacation  trip  you  wish  to  take  at  any  time,  it  will  tell  you  how 
much  it  would  cost,  where  to  go,  what  to  take,  and  all  this  with¬ 
out  charge  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  RECREATION  family. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  appreciate 
the  great  liberality  of  the  above  offer, 
send  us  35  cents  for  a  copy  of  December 
RECREATION  and  we  will  send  you  free  two  pictures  from 
the  Portfolio  shown  in  miniature  on  this  page.  Address 


A  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


RECREATION, F, 24  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  Butler’s  Pantry  Door 

should  swing  both  ways;  should  close  gently  and 
without  noise  and  stop  at  once  at  the  centre 
without  vibrating.  The  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  use  the  “BARDSLEY”  CHECKING 
HINGE.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door  and 
there  are  no  ugly  projections  on  the  door. 


JOSEPH  BARDSLEY 

147-151  Baxter  Street  New  York  City 


knows  of  they  were  twice  as  much  as  the 
plants  cost,  because  of  the  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  used  to  make  the  boxes.  One 
nurseryman  near  this  city  bought  30,000 
of  this  class  of  stock  from  Ohio  to  grow 
into  large  plants.  When  rooted  and  es¬ 
tablished,  no  locality  in  the  world  pro¬ 
duces  bushes  so  large  nor  flowers  so  fine 
as  does  California.  Banksia  plants  may 
be  seen  in  this  State  with  bodies  eight¬ 
een  inches  in  diameter,  with  tops  com¬ 
pletely  covering  two  storied  houses, 
Lamarque,  the  Cherokees  and  Mine. 
Alfred  Carriere  about  half  as  large.  A 
bush  of  this  last  named  variety,  trained 
in  tree  form,  had  a  top  of  ten  feet  spread 
with  a  trunk  twelve  Inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base. 

The  difficulty  has  been  in  rooting  the 
cuttings  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  demand  for  plants.  The  low  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  has  seemed  to  be  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve.  It  is  true  that  working 
on  manetti  stocks,  the  cuttings  of  which 
root  readily,  is  practiced  by  many  of  our 
nurserymen,  but  it  is  a  laborious  and 
slow  process  which  so  increases  the  cost 
of  production  that  they  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  Eastern  growers  of  glass  house 
stock,  who  sell  at  least  ten  plants  to 
Pacific  coast  planters  for  every  one  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  our  own  growers.  Then 
again,  budded  stock  is  not  in  favor  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tendency  of  the  stock  to 
sucker  and  crowd  out  the  bud. 

All  sorts  of  methods  have  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  nurserymen  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  and  the  problem  after 
years  of  toil  and  experiments  bas  been 
successfully  solved  by  C.  E.  Howland, 
president  and  manager  of  tbe  California 
Rose  Company,  Pomona.  At  present 
they  have  twelve  acres  solid  devoted  to 
roses  one  year  old,  and  a  beautiful  sight 
it  is  to  see  that  field  in  full  bloom.  They 
have  400,000  cuttings  in  frames  with  a 
98  per  cent  strike,  and  are  at  work  now 
on  the  last  100,000  batch  to  complete 
their  half  million  for  the  year. 

The  method  employed  is  simple  but 
requires  the  closest  attention  to  details 
from  the  making  of  the  cutting  to  the 
hardening  off  process.  Hotbeds  of  man¬ 
ure  18  inches  deep  are  covered  with  two 
inches  of  soil,  then  with  clean  sand  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches.  The  frames  are 
covered  with  sash  which  are  kept  closed 
night  and  day,  except  to  syringe  the 
stock  every  morning,  and  then  but  one 
sash  is  lifted  at  a  time,  until  the  plants 
are  rooted  when  the  hardening  off 
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process  is  begun.  When  this  is  finished 
the  little  plants  are  exposed  to  our  bright 
sunlight  and  left  in  the  beds  until  the 
following  March  or  April,  then  lined 
out  in  rows.  The  shading  of  these 
frames  is  unique  and  peculiar.  A  bur¬ 
lap  covering  is  stretched  on  poles  about 
eight  feet  above  them,  and  blinds  of  the 
same  material  are  let  down  on  the  east 
side  the  first  part  of  the  day,  on  the 
west  side  the  last  part  of  the  day.  The 
frames  are  but  six  feet  apart  and  each 
one  has  its  own  shades.  The  glass  is 
kept  clean  to  admit  all  the  light  that 
comes  through  the  shading.  The  beds 
are  sunken  in  the  soil  instead  of  being 
elevated  above  it. — P.  D.  Barnhart,  in 
Florists’  Exchange. 


A  GIANT  MOTH  TRAP 

TN  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America, 
this  is  a  remarkable  year  for  in¬ 
sect  pests.  In  Saxony  they  are  suffering 
from  a  plague  of  caterpillars,  which  are 
destroying  many  of  the  forest  trees. 
These  caterpillars  come  from  the  eggs  of 
a  brown  moth,  which  an  electric-light 
trap  has  been  devised  to  catch.  This 
consists  of  two  large  and  powerful  re¬ 
flectors  placed  over  a  deep  receptacle, 
and  powerful  exhaust  fans.  The  whole 
has  been  erected  on  top  of  the  municipal 
electric  plant  at  Zittau.  At  night  two 
great  streams  of  light  are  thrown  from 
the  reflectors  on  the  wooded  mountain¬ 
sides  half  a  mile  distant.  The  results, 
according  to  a  press  despatch,  have  been 
astonishing.  The  moths,  drawn  by  the 
brilliancy,  come  fluttering  in  thousands 
along  the  broad  rays  of  light.  When 
they  get  to  a  certain  distance  from  the 
reflectors  the  exhaust  fans  take  up  their 
work,  and  with  powerful  currents  of  air 
swirl  them  down  into  the  receptacle. 
On  the  first  night  no  less  than  three  tons 
[  ?]  of  moths  were  caught. — -The  Country 
Gentleman. 


$75.00  a  Month 


guaranteed,  for  securing  only  four 
orders  a  day  for  Van  Norden 
Magazine.  Anyone  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  and  perseverance  can 
easily  earn  that  much  and  more. 

We  want  a  bright,  wide-awake 
young  man  or  woman  to  represent 
us  in  every  community  where  we 
are  not  now  actively  represented. 
Securing  new  and  renewal  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  a  high  grade  publica¬ 
tion  like  Van  Norden  Magazine  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  sources 
of  income  imaginable. 

Some  energetic  workers  earn  the 
above  amount  in  their  spare  time — 
full  time  workers  earn  much  more. 
We  furnish  equipment  and  show 
you  how  to  start. 

People  are  beginning  to  select 
their  magazines  now  for  the 
coming  year,  so  now  is  the 
time  for  you  to  begin. 

Apply  at  once  using  the 
attached  coupon. 
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24  Stone  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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If  I  don’t  like  your 

proposition  I  will  return 
supplies  promptly  and  it 
is  understood  I  will  be  under 
no  further  obligations  to  you. 


Name 

Street  or  Box  No. 
Town . 

State . Date . 


CONCRETE  TELEGRAPH  POLES 


^  I  ^HE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany  has  erected  on  a  long  stretch 
of  its  right  of  way  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  concrete  telegraph  poles  to 
replaceTthe  usual  wooden  poles.  An 
exposed  section  has  been  purposely 
selected  toAest  the  ability  of  the  concrete 
pole  to^withstand  high  winds  and  most 
unusual  ? conditions.  —  The  American 
Architect 


PHOTO -CHROMOTYPE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

Designers,  Illustrators,  Photo-Engravers 


Three-Color  Process  for 

MAGAZINE,  BOOK  ANO  CATALOGUE  ILLUSTRATING 

218-226  South  11th  Street  -  -  Philadelphia 
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McClure’s  Magazine 


Woman’s  Home  Companion  1.25 

(or  Success) 


All  Three 
One  Full  Year 

$3.00 


The  periodicals  in  ANY  club 
offer  may  be  sent  to  ONE  or  to 
SEPARATE  addresses. 

Join  with  your  friends  and  di¬ 
vide  the  cost.  The  subscriptions 
may  be  NEW  or  RENEWALS. 


ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  FOR  OISE  FULL  YEAR 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN . 1 

Review  of  Reviews  (Or  ouong) .  !  Q 1  ^  A 

Success  (Or  Cosmopolitan) .  j 

(Or  Woman’s  Home  Companion) 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Woman’s  Home  Companion 

and  American  Magazine . $3.00 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Cosmopolitan  and  American.  3.00 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  American  Boy  and  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan .  3.00 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  World’s  Work  and  Delineator  3.70 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN  and  S  ribner’s  Magazine .  4.35 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN  and  Lippincott’s  Magazine  .  .  .  3.45 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Outing  and  Review  of  Reviews  4.40 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  National  Sportsman  and  Amer¬ 
ican  .  3.00 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Review  of  Reviews  and  Suc¬ 
cess  .  3.70 


j  Checks  Accepted 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  McClure’s  and  Success . $3.00 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Success,  McClure’s  and  Amer- 

,  ican  .  3.65 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Cosmopolitan  and  Pearson’s.  3.35 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  World  To-day  and  Pearson’s  3.70 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Modern  Priscilla  and  Ladies’ 

World .  2.40 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Technical  World  and  American 

Magazine  .  3-35 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Success  and  Musicianfor  Etude)  3.35 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  Woman’s  National  Daily  and 
Pictorial  Review .  3.35 


WE  ALSO  FURNISH  AS  FOLLOWS: 


CLASS  13. 

American  Boy . 

American  Magazine . 

Book-keeper . 

Children’s  Magazine . 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine . 

Garden  Magazine . 

Harper’s  Bazaar . 

Little  Folks  (new  subs,  only) 
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Pathfinder  . 

National  Sportsman . 

Pictorial  Review . 

Success  Magazine . 

Sunset . 

Table  Talk . 
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Woman’s  National  Daily  .... 
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Ainslee’s  Magazine .  , 

Cycle  and  Auto  Trade  Journal 

Independent  . 

Outing . 

Putnam’s  Reader .  ! 

Recreation .  | 

Review  of  Reviews . ’ 

Smart  Set . 

Suburban  Life .  1 

Toilettes . 


HOUSE  & 

GARDEN 

with  any  ONE 
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Appleton’s  Magazine  .  .  . 

Breeder’s  Gazette . 
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Country  Gentleman.  .  .  . 

Etude  . 

Field  and  Stream . 
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Our  Large  44-Page  Catalogue 

contains  about  3000  publications  at  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  it  now  and  see  how  much 
you  can  save.  irs  FREE 


Ladies’  Home  Journal  1  OUR  PRICE 
Saturday  Evening  Post  j  $5.00 
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ber.s  and  calendar  in  thirteen  i  * 

colors  and  gold  J 


YOU  MAY  ADD  TO  YOUR  LIST 


Century  Magazine  .  .$3.85 
Harper’s  Magazine.  .  3.50 
Harper’s  Weekly  .  . .  3.50 
St.  Nicholas .  2.85 


Everybody’s  Magaz’e.$i.5o 
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International  Studio.  4.50 
(For  all  Art  Lovers) 


OUR  REFERENCES 

All  Publishers  The  Commercial  Agencies 
Your  Own  Banker 


Address  all 
orders  to 


BENNETT’S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY,  68-74  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN  -  -  -  -  S3.00 

World’s  Work  ______  3.00 

Delineator  _______  1.50 


House  &  Garden  Subscription  Bureau 

1006  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALL  THREE 
ONE  FULL  YEAR 

$3.'J 


GROWING  ASTERS  AND  DAHLIAS 

PLIGHT  years  ago  I  was  laid  up  with 
nervous  dyspepsia,  and  took  up 
growing  flowers  as  a  hobby.  I  have  been 
selecting  and  improving  them  ever  since. 

After  about  three  years  my  stuff" 
began  to  attract  local  attention,  until 
now  I  can  sell  at  good  prices  everything 
I  can  grow.  .1  have  selected^  common 
asters  until  I  have  them  at  present  in 
small  bud  (not  showing  color)  standing 
lorty  inches  high  and  some  stems  thirty 
inches  long.  These  flowers  ought  to 
measure  five  inches  across.  I  have  only 
two  colors  that  I  have  grown  as  large  as 
this,  as  these  have  been  worked  on  the 
longest;  my  other  colors  are  about  eight 
inches  behind  and  probably  four  inches 
across  for  the  best. 

I  am  within  three  miles  of  three  large 
nurseries,  and  to  see  the  way  they  grow 
seed  is  a  surprise  to  any  one  who  knows 
the  value  of  selection.  They  all  grow 
asters  as  you  would  grow  wheat;  leave 
every  blossom  and  don’t  pinch  one  bud 
or  root  out  one  plant — everything  goes. 
What  can  you  expect  from  that  work  .? 

I  am  growing  asters,  candytuft,  gladi¬ 
oli  and  dahlias.  These  bulb  plants  show 
profit  from  both  ends.  I  have  12,000 
blooming  gladioli  out  and  1,800  dahlias. 
Gladioli  have  shown  ^200  returns  in 
blossoms  on  one  acre.  Dahlias  will  go 
this  fall  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen  on 
home  market,  two  cents  each  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  I  can  cut  450  to  1,000  per  day 
to  the  acre.  Asters — my  best — bring  sixty 
cents  per  dozen  down  to  thirty  cents  for 
the  smaller  sorts.  I  have  had  on  my 
place  no  less  than  250  sorts  of  dahlias; 
of  these,  1  am  growing  for  cutting  but 
ten  kinds;  am  trying  this  year  sixty  kinds, 
of  these  1  shall  probably  keep  two. 

For  my  use  I  look  for — 1st,  color;  2d, 
shipping  qualities;  3d,  stem;  4th,  early 
blooming  ;  5th,  strong  plant.  Asters 
from  my  best  seed  will  bring  to  those 
within  reach  (or  sixty  to  one  hundred 
miles  with  morning  trains)  of  the  city 
market  at  least  ;^8oo  per  acre.  I  have 
realized  at  the  rate  of  1,300  per  acre. 

My  seed  is  all  grown  under  canvas 
and  only  two  blossoms  to  the  plant. 
My  dahlias  are  weeded  clear  of  yellow 
centers,  limp  stems,  weak  plants,  etc. 
The  gladioli  are  cleaned  of  all  poor  stuff 
as  fast  as  I  spot  it;  so  you  see  I  couldn’t 
sell  this  stuff  at  nursery  prices. 

No  farmer  is  making  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  when  he  overlooks  the 
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growing  of  out-cloor  flowers.  Their  day 
is  fast  coming  in  this  country. — R.  E. 
Huntington,  in  The  Country  Gentleman. 


DYING  VILLAGES 

HE  Oyster  Bay  Pilot  reports  a  story 
that  the  New  Bedford  whaling 
bark  Andrew  Hicks  recently  killed  in  the 
Arctic  a  whale  in  whose  blubber  was 
imbedded  a  harpoon  iron  of  the  old  bark 
Alice,  of  Cold  Spring,  L.  I.  The  Alice 
was  “one  of  the  famous  vessels  of 
the  Cold  Spring  fleet,  and  in  her  voy¬ 
age  to  this  port  brought  home  whale 
products  aggregating  a  value  of  over 
^150,000.” 

That  was  long  ago.  Cold  Spring  has 
now  neither  whaling  fleet  nor  any  other 
industry.  Since  its  flourishing  summer 
hotel  was  bought  and  torn  down  by  a 
wealthy  land-owner  it  has  been  a 
dying  village,  without  any  industries, 
cramped  in  its  growth  by  the  country 
estates  about  it. 

Fortunate  are  those  villages  near  New 
York  that  have  not  become  fashionable. 

turdy,  self¬ 
hamlets  are 
entirely  extinct,  like  Lakeville,  erased 
to  make  a  millionaire’s  pleasure  park; 
some  are  restricted  in  their  growth,  like 
Great  Neck  and  Manhassett;  some  like 
Greenwich  and  Tarrytown,  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  500-acre  and  5,000-acre 
“estates”  do  not  pay  as  much  taxes  as 
the  same  area  in  half-acre  homes;  some 
have  become  mere  castle-gate  append¬ 
ages  of  local  Lady  Bountifuls,  whose 
imitation  of  English  country  life  is  not 
complete  without  peasants  to  bow  to 
them  and  a  made-to-order  poverty  to 
alleviate.  In  others  the  selfish  summer 
residents  fight  and  usually  thwart  every 
effort  to  start  village  factories  that  may 
give  employment  to  local  labor. 

The  appreciation  of  country  life  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  the  rich;  but  the  1,000- 
acre  estate  within  forty  minutes’  motor¬ 
car  run  of  Wall  Street  cramps  or  crushes 
the  suburban  village  and  interferes  with 
the  proper  growth  of  the  city  itself. — 
Hew  Tork  World. 


The  Colorado  Douglas  spruce,  Pseu- 
dotsuga  Douglasii  is  quite  hardy  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic  States,  but  not  so 
the  one  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  also  give  a 
hardy  type,  the  tree  flourishing  there  in 
the  mountain  regions. 


These  only  retain  their  s 
sufficient  village  life.  Some 


A  Trip  ’round  the  World 
For  $1.50 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  you,  by  the 

Editor  of  THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE. 

to  join  him  in  a  “  Fireside  Trip  round 
the  World,  starting  in  January  and 
extending  through  the  year  1909. 

The  important  sections  of  many  countries  will  be  covered  on  this  “  Fireside  Trip, 
and  each  section  will  be  described  and  explained  by  a  traveler  who  has  recently 
visited  it.  Every  description  will  he  profusely  illustrated. 

This  "Fireside  ”  Trip  round  the  World  will  prove  very  interesting  to  you,  and  it 
will  also  he  highly  instructive  to  the  whole  family.  Your  entire  expense 
A  will  be  limited  to  $1.50,  which  covers 

'.-y  twelve  numbers  of  THE  TRAVEL 

_  MAGAZINE  during  the  year  1909. 

If  you  wish  to  see  a  few  numbers  of 

THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  before 

accepting  our  Editor  s  invitation,  we 
will  mail  you  the  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  issues  (which  sell  for  45  cents)  upon  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  coin  or  stamps. 

If  you  expect  to  take  a  pleasure  or  a  business  trip  this  winter,  tell 
us  where  and  when  you  are  going,  and  we  will  send  information 
that  will  save  you  money  on  railroad  and  steamshiji  tickets,  ^ Editor 

and  on  your  hotel  bills.  ’  ^  The  Travel 

Magazine 

347  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Vlease  use  coupon 


Travel 

M.  a^azine 


347  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Dear  Sir: — I  am  interested 
in  your  "Fi reside”  Trip 
’round  the  World  for 
$1.50.  Please  send  me  your 
October,  November  and  December 
issues,  as  per  special  offer,  for  wb  icb  I 
enclose  25  cents. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

We  want  a  bright  active  agent  to  represent  HOUSE 
AND  GARDEN  permanently  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  special  offer,  covering  both  new 
subscriptions  and  renewals,  by  which  a  permanent  and  profitable 
business  can  be  established  with  little  work.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Write  for  our  Special  Offer. 

Subscription  Department 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
1006  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 
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THE  BEST  MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 


AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  HOME 
LOVER,  ^  ^  ^ 

$3.00  per  Year  25  Cents  per  Copy 


Below  is  a  splendid  list  of  periodicals,  classified  for  convenient  reference,  showing 
various  subscription  offers.  Read  it  over  carefully,  make  your  selection  and  send  your 
order  in  time  to  be  booked  for  the  holiday  numbers. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW.  No  matter  when  you  wish  the  magazines  to  start,  new  and 
renewal  orders  accepted.  Magazines  may  be  sent  to  one  or  separate  addresses,  as 
desired. 


One  Year’s  Subscription  to  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  and  Two  Other  Magazines  in  This  Group  $3.05 


American  Boy . $i.oo 

American  Magazine .  i.oo 

American  Primary  Teacher .  i.oo 

Book-keeper .  i.oo 

Boston  Cooking  School .  i.oo 

Camera  Craft .  i.oo 

Children’s  Magazine .  i.oo 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine .  i.oo 

Designer,  with  New  Idea  Woman’s  Magazine  (or  with 

Modern  Priscilla)  .  i.oo 

Garden  Magazine  (Farming) .  i.oo 

Good  Health .  i.oo 

Good  Housekeeping .  i.oo 

Harper’s  Bazaar .  i.oo 

Health .  i.oo 

Health  Culture .  i.oo 


Home  Magazine  (see  Uncle  Remus’s) . $i.oo 

Judge’s  Library .  i.oo 

Judge’s  Quarterly .  i.oo 

Kindergarten  Review .  i.oo 

Little  Folks  (Salem) .  i.oo 

Metropolitan_Magazine .  1.50 

Philistine  .  i.oo 

Physical  Culture .  i.oo 

Pictorial  Review .  i.oo 

Sis  Hopkins’  Own  Book .  i.oo 

Success .  I.oo 

Sunset .  1.50 

Uncle  Remus’s — The  Home  Magazine .  i.oo 

Woman’s  Home  Companion .  1.25 

Woman’s  National  Daily .  i.oo 


One  Year’s  Subscription  to  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  and  One  Other  Magazine  in  This  Group  $3.05 


Ainslee’s . $i.8o 

Army  and  Navy  Life .  1.50 

Independent .  2.00 

Outing .  3-00 

Pottery  and  Glass .  2.00 

Putnam’s  Reader .  3.00 


Reader  (see  Putnam’s  Reader) . $3.00 

Recreation  (after  Jan.,  ’og,  $3.00)  .  2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Short  Stories .  1.50 

Smart  Set .  2.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


One  Year’s  Subscription  to  HOUSE  S,  GARDEN 


with  Argosy  or  All  Story . 

with  Atlantic  Monthly . 

with  Burr  McIntosh  Monthly  .... 

with  Broadway  Magazine . 

with  Century . 

with  Country  Gentleman . 

with  Country  Life  in  America.  .  .  . 

with  Etude . 

with  Harper’s  Monthly  or  Weekly 
with  International  Studio . 


$2.70  with  Leslie’s  Weekly . 

5.20  with  Lippincott’s  Magazine.-, 

3.70  with  National  Magazine . 

2.70  with  Outing . 

5.55  with  Pearson’s  Magazine.  ..  . 

2.70  with  Review  of  Reviews.  .  .  . 

4.70  with  Scribner’s  Magazine  ...  . 

2.70  with  St.  Nicholas  . 

5.20  with  Technical  World . 

5.95  with  Travel  Magazine . 


SPECIAL  CLUB  OFFEILS 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN .  |  All  for 

McClure’s .  ODC  year 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  j  $3.00 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

World’s  Work . 

Everybody’s . 


All  for 
one  year 
$3.95 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

Everybody’s . 

Delineator . 


$5.20 
■  3-45 
.  2.70 

3.05 

.  2.70 

3.05 

4.70 
,  4.70 
,  2.70 

2.70 


J  All  for 
one  year 
J  $3.20 


Subscriptions  to  Canada  and  foreign  countries  require  extra  postage.  We  accept  subscriptions  for 
all  Magazines  and  periodicals  published,  singly  and  in  magazine  club  offers — we  will  duplicate  any  offer 
made  by  any  reputable  publisher  or  magazine  agency.  Address  all  orders  to 

HOUSE  4  GARDEN  SUBSCRIPTION  BUREAU 

1006  Arch  Street  =  =  =  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Lost  in  the  Forbidden  Land  River  and  Jungle 
The  Hunt  of  the  White  Elephant 

by  Edward  S.  Ellis 

These  new  books  by  the  most  popular  boys'  author,  comprise  the  "Foreign  Adventure 
Series,"  and  are  sold  at  $1.00  each,  or  $3.00  for  the  set,  neatly  boxed. 


A  Heroine  of  the  Wilderness  By  Love’s  Sweet  Rule 

by  Hezekiah  Butterworth  by  Gabrielle  Emilie  Jackson 

The  story  of  Lincoln's  mother.  Price  $1.00  A  touching  and  sympathetic  story 

for  girls.  Price  $0.73 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY.  Philadelphia 

PUBLISHERS  OF  “  INTERNATIONAL  ”  BIBLES 


AN  ALLEGED  PROTOTYPE  OF  THE 
VENUS  DE  MILO 

GINCE  Melos  first  yielded  up  its 
^  priceless  treasure  of  the  world-famed 
Venus  de  Milo,  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris,  it  has  been  the 
dream  and  despair  of  sculptors  of  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  restore 
the  arms  that  are  wanting  to  the  statue. 
It  would  appear  that  the  problem  created 
by  the  absence  of  these  two  arms  is 
about  to  be  set  at  rest  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  eminent  French  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  Santorin,  during  the  course  of  his 
excavations  in  Greece,  of  an  antique 
statue,  which,  though  wanting  the  head, 
is  declared  to  be  in  other  respects  an 
exact  replica  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  plus 
the  arms. — N.  T.  Times. 


A  NEW  SWINDLE 

A  NEW  swindle  is  reported  from 
Algona,  Iowa,  as  being  worked 
on  the  farmers  there. 

A  well-dressed  chap,  wearing  glasses, 
went  through  the  country,  stopped  at 
several  places  and  stated  that  he  was 
authorized  to  test  cows  for  tuberculosis. 
He  then  went  on  with  the  test,  or  mock 
test,  perhaps,  and  told  the  farmer  that 
ten  of  his  fourteen  cows,  the  pick  of  the 
herd,  were  tubercular  and  that  he  should 
dispose  of  them.  The  farmer  felt  pretty 
badly  over  the  matter  and  asked  if  he 
should  kill  them.  The  fellow  said  he 
need  not  kill  them,  but  if  he  got  a  chance 
to  sell  them  to  some  one  who  would  take 
them  out  of  the  state  he  might  do  that 
and  get  something  out  of  them.  The 
fellow  then  went  on  to  test  other  herds. 
It  was  the  second  day  after  this  incident 
that  an  elderly  man  came  along  looking 
for  cows  that  were  for  sale.  He  came 
to  this  farmer  and  stated  what  he 
wanted;  the  farmer  was  anxious  to  sell 
those  ten  cows  and  let  the  stranger  have 
the  cows  at  ^15  to  ^16  a  head.  The 
buyer  took  them  off,  and  then  the  farmer 
and  his  neighbors  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  young  man  and  the  old  man 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  each 
other. — The  Country  Gentleman. 


In  the  japonica  section  of  Hydrangea 
Hortensia,  which  contains  those  with  flat 
heads  of  flowers,  two  of  them,  the  Im- 
peratrice  Eugenie  and  acuminata,  are 
very  good  ones.  The  former  is  rose 
colored,  the  latter  blue. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


1 


Washington 

The  City  and  the  Seat  of 
Government 

By  C.  H.  Forbes-Lixdsay. 


The  history  and  description  of 
the  city ;  and  how  the  government 
machinery  works.  With  25  i:)hoto- 
graviires.  Latest  of  the  famous 
PHOTOGRA^'URE  BOOKS,  — 
60  others.  Svo,  $3.00. 


Historic  Houses 

And  Their  Gardens 

Edited  by  Charles  F.  Osborne 
Introduction  by  Frank  Miles  Day 

A  sumptuous  volume  of  the 
world’s  great  show  places,  each 
descrilted  Ity  a  writer  “  to  the 
manor  born.”  Latest  of  the 
House  and  Oakden  Illus¬ 
trated  Books.  >Sizc,  9  x  12 
ins.  joo  pictures.  $6.00. 


The  Story=Life  of  Lincoln 

By  Wayne  Whipple. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  told  in  500  stories  by  himself  and 
his  friends.  A  complete  connected  biography  from 
over  100  authorities.  Commended  by  eminent  men  and 
Lincoln  students.  With  150  illustrations.  $1.75. 


Famous  Old  Receipts 

By  Mrs.  W.  Hinckle  Smith. 

A  second  authorized  edition  of  this  coiiyrigh ted  book, 
which  has  been  out  of  print  and  sold  at  sensational 
prices.  Contains  the  800  choicest  recipes  of  famous 
families,  here  published  exclusively.  $2.00  net. 


The  International  Encyclopedia  of 

Prose  and  Poetical 
Quotations 

By  Willia;m  S.  Walsh 

Is  destined  to  sipiplant  all  other  works 
on  the  subject  because  it  is  newer, 
more  complete,  more  systematically 
arranged  and  is  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Over  1,300  authors  quoted. 
Complete  indexes.  Cloth,  $3.00.  Thin 
paper,  in  leather,  $5.00. 


Hurlbut’s  Handy 

Bible  Encyclopedia 

Comprising  under  one  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement  :  a  Concordance  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  Subject,  Biographical  and  Geo¬ 
graphical  Dictionary;  Obsolete  Words, 
Antiquities,  Customs,  Musical  Terms, 
Plants,  Animals  and  Precious  Stones; 
Pronunciation  and  Translation  of  Classi¬ 
cal  Words;  Studies  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible;  and  many  other  Important  Sub¬ 
jects.  Simple  Language,  Bold  Face 
Type,  Many  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Thin  paper,  in  leather,  $3.00. 


Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men 

With  Introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Marie.  A  Ncav  Edition  from  new  type.  Clough’s  revised  text,  the  recognized  best  version 
of  this  celebrated  and  most  interesting  work.  Four  volumes,  cloth,  $4.00.  Half  calf,  $6.00. 

The  Newest  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


The  Arizona  Series 

By  Edward  S.  Ellls. 

In  this  popular  author’s  best  style,  comprising  3  volumes : 
Off  THE  Reservation  Trailing  Geronimo 

The  Round-Up 

Each,  illustrated,  $1.00 
The  set,  in  box,  $3.00 


Every  Child’s  Library 

Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  .Iesse  Jj.  Hurlbut. 
Interesting,  educative,  wholesome  Iiooks,  in  language 
that  every  child  can  road. 

6  volumes  ready: 

InvES  of  Our  Presidents.  The  Story  of  Jesus 
Great  Aaiericans.  Leatherstocking  Tales 
Children  of  All  Kations.  Our  Naalal  Heroes 
12mo.,  illustrated,  per  AU)lumc,  75  cents 


Three  Little  Women 

A  iieAv  book  for  girls  liy  Gabkielle  E.  Jackson.  Illustrated,  $1.00. 


On  sale  everywhere  or  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  responsible  persons. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY, 


Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WIDEAWAKE 

AND 

THROBBING  WITH  LIFE 


Every  number  of  the 
National  Sportsman  con¬ 
tains  160  pages  crammed 
full  of  photos  and  stories 
of  actual  hunting,  fishing, 
camping  and  trami^ing 
experiences  by  men  who 
have  been  there  them¬ 
selves. 

The  National  Sports¬ 
man  will  make  you  for¬ 
get  your  troubles,  will 
take  you  away  from  your 
monotonous  every  day 
grind,  will  make  your 
blood  tingle,  aird  stiffen 
your  backbone.  Send 
25  cents,  stamps  or  coin^ 
for  3  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  and  a  copy  of 
our  320  page  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Sporting  Goods, 
fully  illustrated,  contain¬ 
ing  a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  about  Guns, 
Rifles,  Revolvers  and 
■  Pistols;  Fishing  Tackle, 

Tents  and  Camping 
Goods.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  camp  cooking  recipes,  hints  on  the 
use  of  firearms,  information  about  different  kinds  of  powder,  size  of  shot 
to  use  for  all  kinds  of  game,  etc.,  etc.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 


Send  that  25  cents  to=day, 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,  Inc. 

84  Federal  Street,  =  =  Boston,  Mass. 


HOUSE-BUILDING  IN  SIAM 

/\  CURIOUS  method  of  house- 
^  ^  building  is  practised  in  Siam. 
When  the  soothsayer  has  found  a  suit¬ 
able  spot  for  the  site  of  a  house,  and 
declared  it  in  every  way  felicitous,  the 
family  who  wish  to  build  a  house  gather 
together  the  necessary  materials,  then 
Invite  all  their  relatives  and  friends.  On 
the  day  fixed,  all  these  arrive  in  a  crowd 
armed  with  picks,  bill-hooks,  knives, 
hatchets  and  saws.  Some  dig  the  holes 
in  which  to  plant  the  supports,  others 
cleave  the  bamboo  or  prepare  the  wood¬ 
work.  Before  night  the  light  habita¬ 
tion  is  completed,  but  everything  is 
uneven,  notably  the  steps,  the  windows 
and  the  doors.  The  columns  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  red  and  white  rags,  which 
are  supposed  to  bring  happiness;  the 
unevenness  of  doors  and  windows  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  avert  the  coming  of  evil  spirits. 
— Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 


DANCE  MUSIC  IN  BUILDING  OPERA¬ 
TIONS 

I  'HERE  is  a  moral  in  the  following 
anecdote  related  by  Tit-Bits  which 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  enter¬ 
prising  band-masters,  organ-grinders 
and  builders  who  are  behind  time  on 
contracts.  This  story  is  told  of  an  eccen¬ 
tric  Hastings  parson:  One  day,  on  visit¬ 
ing  the  belfry,  he  found  a  whitewasher 
whistling  a  dance  tune  as  he  worked. 
The  parson  reproved  him  sharply  for 
choosing  such  music  for  such  a  place. 
“Beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  man, 
“but  I  forgot  where  I  was,”  and  then  to 
show  he  was  sorry  he  started  whistling 
the  “Old  Hundredth.”  His  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  with  the  music,  and  so  the 
“Old  Hundredth”  made  the  whitewash 
brush  go  wonderfully  slow.  “Oh,  get 
back  to  your  dance  tune,”  the  old 
parson  shouted,  “or  the  job’ll  never  be 
done!” 


HURLBUT’S  STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

FROM  GENESIS  TO  REVELATION 

Told  in  Language  that  Interests  Both  Old  and  Young. 

DC’f'oMMPlunFn  For  Its  Freshness  and  Accuracy 
nv  Al  1  For  its  Simplicity  of  Language 

^  .  J.  lahb-.  ^  r-  For  its  Numerous  and  Appropriate  Illustrations 
D  E  N  O  M 1  N  ATI  O  NS  As  the  Best  Work  on  the  Subject 
Hon.  David  J.  Brewer — Can  heartily  commend  it  to  all.  Bishop  Vincent — An  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  parents.  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell — Written  by  a  master  hand, 
directed  by  a  master  mind.  HenryA.  Butts,  Prci.  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
The  aljsence  of  doctrinal  discussion  maaes  it  acceptable  to  all.  Mr.  Marion 
Lawrence,  Gen.  Secy.  International  S.S.  Asso'n — Best  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  greatest  aid  to  Parents,  Teachers  and  all  who 
wish  the  Bible  Story  in  a  simplified  narrative 
Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  762  pages,  nearly  300  half-lone 
illustrations,  8  in  colors.  Price  Only  $1.50. 

For  Sale  By  All  Booksellers,  or  Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WfNSTON  CO.,  Dept.  0  1006  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

PUBLISHERS  or  THE  “INTERNATIONAL”  SERIES  OF  BIBLES. 


VALUE  OF  THE  SWEET  PEPPER  BUSH 

A  LL  who  are  acquainted  with  shrubs 
^  know  how  bare  of  flowers  most 
collections  of  them  are  in  August 
and  September.  It  is  but  a  few  of  the 
later  flowering  sorts  that  bloom  then; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  wealth  of  flowers 
displayed  by  annuals,  perennials  and 
bedding  plants  the  paucity  of  shrub 
blooms  would  be  more  noticed  than  it  is. 
A  shrub  often  overlooked  is  the  sweet 

{Continued  on  page  14.) 
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THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  MISSIONS 

A'!'  this  festival  season,  when  throughout  the  North  and 
East  the  land  is  wrapped  in  a  blanket  of  white  and 
vegetation  is  taking  a  rest,  it  is  delightful  to  wander 
in  gardens  of  green,  amid  a  blaze  of  color  and  among  citrus 
trees  hanging  heavy  with  their  golden  fruit.  Among  such 
gardens  those  about  the  old  Missions  of  California  afford 
much  interest.  The  earliest  of  these  was  planted  in  1769 
by  Father  Serra,  his  coadjutors  and  their  bands  of  neo¬ 
phytes.  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  than  whom  there 
is  none  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
missions,  writes  most  entertainingly  of  them,  and  of 
the  vines,  plants  and  trees  with  which  the  gardens  were 
planted,  many  of  which  had  been  brought  with  loving 
care  and  tender  regard  through  long  and  tedious  journeys 
from  old  Mexico  and  even  from  Spain.  During  succeeding 
years  these  gardens  and  the  missions  themselves  have  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  and  consequent  disintegration 
and  decay.  Now,  however,  they  are  being  restored,  and 
will  soon  bloom  and  blossom  as  in  the  olden  days,  when 
the  Fathers  walked  therein  and  dreamed  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  work  before  them. 

SENTIMENT  AND  SYMBOLISMS  OF  CHRISTMAS  GREENS 

Why  decorations  of  cedar  and  fir,  of  box,  holly,  mistletoe 
and  laurel  came  to  be  so  universal  and  how  the  giving  of 
gifts  and  the  singing  of  carols  at  Christmas  time  became 
established  customs  form  a  long  and  stormy  history.  Marie 
von  Tschudi  says  “  Poet  and  antiquary  have  united  to  praise 
and  do  it  reverence,  and  sentiment  and  symbolism  have 
fought  side  by  side  for  this  wearing  of  the  green.”  She 
takes  us  over  the  long  road  of  history  which  gave  them  to 
us  and  tells  us  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  story. 

CELEBRATING  CHRISTMAS  IN  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES 

As  the  manner  of  observing  Christmas  differs  in  different 
countries  as  each  race  or  nationality  differs  from  the  other, 
an  infinite  variety  is  therefore  imparted  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  this  most  sacred  of  all  Christian  days.  H.  M. 
Phelps  describes  some  of  the  characteristic  customs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  holiday  in  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Russia  and  in  Switzerland,  Norway  and  Australia. 

A  MODEL  RESTAURANT  IN  BERLIN 

Mr.  William  Mayner  contributes  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  workings  “  behind  the  scenes  ”  as  it  were, 
of  this  great  Berlin  restaurant,  “  Kempinski’s.”  The  illus¬ 


trations  accompanying  the  short  article  show  not  only  the 
many  dining  halls  of  the  establishment  but  also  the  half- 
dozen  kitchens  and  serving-rooms,  as  well  as  special  depart¬ 
ments  where  food  is  being  prepared  by  wholesale  to  supply 
the  six  to  ten  thousand  daily  guests. 

ARRANGING  CUT  FLOWERS  ARTISTICALLY 

William  S.  Rice  claims  that  to  be  able  to  arrange  cut 
flowers  artistically  one  must  possess  a  sympathetic  quality 
for  the  growth  or  “  gesture  of  the  plant,”  or  an  intuitive 
feeling  for  the  art  of  grouping  or  composing.  That  few 
people  possess  these  qualifications,  accounts  for  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  failure  of  such  decorations  in  our  homes.  Few  of  us 
give  thought  as  to  how  the  flowers  grew  on  the  parent  plant 
or  whether  the  vase  or  other  receptacle  is  harmonious  in 
form  and  color  with  the  flowers  it  holds.  The  Japanese 
can  teach  us  how  to  catch  the  real  spirit  of  nature  in  our 
decorative  uses  of  cut  flowers. 

DECORATIVE  DETAIL  IN  A  FRENCH  APARTMENT  HOUSE 

Refinement  of  detail  for  decorative  uses  receives  little 
attention  from  the  average  American  architect,  whether 
from  lack  of  time  or  patience  or  ability.  In  the  illustrations 
shown  the  most  minute  detail  seems  to  have  been  most  care¬ 
fully  considered,  the  result  being  beautiful  and  satisfying. 
The  work  is  by  M.  Eugene  Chifflot,  of  Paris,  France.  It  is 
described  and  discussed  by  Frances  B.  Sheafer. 

THE  COUNTRY  CLUBS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  Eastern  golf  links  are 
deserted,  the  far  Western  golf  courses  lure  the  enthusiast,  for 
there  is  no  cessation  there  in  the  play.  The  midwinter  is 
when  the  season  is  at  its  height  and  to  meet  this  inrush  of 
visitors  every  city,  town  or  village  boasts  of  its  country  or 
out-of-doors  club.  Day  Allen  Willey  gives  information 
about  many  of  the  better  ones,  and  that  the  reader  may  be 
better  informed  gives  numerous  illustrations  of  them. 

THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  THERMOMETERS 

Samuel  K.  Pearson,  Jr.,  of  the  Climatological  Service  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  contributes  an  instructive  paper  on  the 
proper  temperature  which  should  be  maintained  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  house.  The  indoor  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  are  considered  and  the  amount  of  humidity  proper 
for  specified  degrees  of  temperature  is  discussed.  This  arti¬ 
cle  was  announced  for  the  December  issue  but  was  crowded 
out. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  ISSUES  OF 

THESE  GRAND  CHRISTMAS  DOUBLE  NUMBERS 

^FOR  I908<^ 

- NOW  READY - 


Price  List; 

‘Jncludingfine  premium  plates) 

THE  LONDON  GRAPHIC  $0.50 
ILLUSTRATED 

LONDON  NEWS  .  .50 
PEARS’ ANNUAL  .  .  .35 
BLACK  &  WHITE  ...  .50 
HOLLY  LEAVES  .  .  .50 

SKETCH  . 50 
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CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS 

AKE  THE 

FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
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“  PICK-A-BACK.” 

From  the  Painting  by  Arthur  Elsley. 
{Supplement  to  the  Illustrated  London  News.) 
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pepper  bush,  Clethra  alnifolia,  which 
makes  its  display  from  the  close  of  July 
until  early  September.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with,  but  rarely  seen  at  its  best, 
because  it  is  not  planted  in  wet  ground — • 
a  position  it  prefers  to  all  others.  When 
on  dry  ground  the  flower  spikes  are  but 
hall  the  size  they  attain  when  it  is  well 
suited;  besides  this,  the  leaves  are  not 
nearly  of  as  healthy  an  appearance.  It 
is  a  native  shrub,  found  on  the  borders 
of  lakes  and  pools;  and  its  presence  is 
made  known  often  before  the  plant  is 
seen  by  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
These  flowers  are  white  and  are  borne 
in  spikes  resembling  in  shape  those  of 
the  spiraeas — Florists'  Exchange. 


SAVING  ELM  TREES 

f^ITY  Forester  Clarke  of  North- 
ampton.  Mass.,  says  that  boiling 
water  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  elm 
leaf  beetle. 

They  can  be  destroyed  by  simply 
spraying  them  with  boiling  water.  This 
kills  them  instantly  and  does  not  injure 
the  trees.  No  scraping  off  of  solid  bark 
should  be  done,  as  it  removes  the  tree’s 
winter  protection  and  is  of  no  use  what¬ 
ever,  as  the  beetles  fly,  the  worms  crawl, 
and  the  pupae  or  yellow,  half-formed 
beetles  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  snail 
power  to  also  get  down  to  the  ground  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  if  not  scalded  to 
death  are  soon  complete  beetles,  which 
live  throughout  the  winter. — The  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman. 


THE  TOMB  OF  RENE  OF  ANJOU 

l^ING  RENE’S  body  was  recently 
exposed  by  an  accident  in  the 
cathedral  at  Angers.  In  repairing  the 
choir,  workmen  broke  through  the  roof 
of  a  vault  in  which  were  two  coffins. 
The  wooden  cases  had  rotted  away,  and 
the  leaden  cover  of  the  one  containing 
the  old  king  of  Naples  and  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Anjou  had  been  torn  off. 
The  skeleton  had  a  crown  of  thin  gold 
about  its  head,  and  in  its  hands  the 
scepter  and  globe,  which,  being  of 
bronze,  had  turned  green.  The  other 
coffin,  containing  his  wife.  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Lorraine,  was  intact  and  was  not 
disturbed.  After  the  inspection  the 
vault  was  sealed  up  again.  Over  it 
there  was  formerly  a  splendid  tomb, 
destroyed  in  1794,  hut  the  vault  escaped 
injury,  in  consequence  of  the  woodwork 
and  stalls  concealing  \l.-  Exchange. 
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“VILLA-AL-MARE” 


The  Summer  Home  of  Mr.  George  Lee,  at  Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

By  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


A  DRIVE  on  a  pleasant  summer’s  day  along 
the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from 
Beverly  to  Magnolia,  discloses  a  veritable 
panorama  of  beautiful  pictures  to  the  eye  of  the  appre¬ 
ciative  beholder. 

Driving  slowly  along,  one  passes  through  a  stretch 
of  shady  woodland,  coming  out  upon  a  roadway,  to 
the  right  ot  which  sparkle  the  blue  waters  of  old 
ocean.  Farther  along,  a  precipitous  crag  looms  up 
unexpectedly  on  the  right,  while  to  the  left  lie  sunny 
meadows,  bordered  by  shadowy  pine  trees.  Still 
farther  on  is  a  prospect  of  sandy  beach  and  grassy 
woodland,  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other,  the  eye  is 
attracted  by  gently  sloping  hills,  covered  with  stately, 
wide-spreading  old  trees. 


Everywhere  is  seen  this  combination  of  sea  and 
and,  and  everywhere,  too,  are  to  be  found  houses, 
/arying  in  type  of  architecture  from  the  simple 
cottage  to  the  pretentious  mansion.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  ensconced  in  the  heart  of  the  woods, 
or  erected  on  rocky  headlands  that  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  are  rarely  plainly  discernible  from  the 
roadside;  a  graveled  driveway  entrance,  ornamented 
on  either  side  by  stone  or  granite  gate  posts,  alone 
betraying  their  presence  within.  Glimpses  of  gables 
and  towers,  balconies  and  broad  verandas  are  often 
obtainable  from  between  the  trees,  and  they  give  a 
hint  of  the  beauties  that  lie  hidden  beyond. 

About  a  third  of  a  mde  beyond  the  Beverly  Farms 
railroad  station,  one  comes  upon  the  crossroads,  to 
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THE  LIVING-ROOM  LOOKING  INTO  THE  MUSIC-ROOM 


the  left  of  which  is  noticed  a  stone  wall,  along  the  top 
of' which  extends  a  latticed  rail,  which  partially  con¬ 
ceals  a  most  attractive  home  in  the  Italian  stvle  of 
architecture.  I'his  is  “  Villa-al-Mare,  ”  the  summer 
residence  of  Mr.  George  Lee,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  I.ee,  l  ligginson  &  Company,  well-known  Loston 
hankers. 

Mr.  Lee’s  father,  Colonel  Menry  C.  Lee,  was  one 
of'  the  four  pioneer  summer  residents  of  this  now 
famous  resort.  He  erected  a  home  here,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  a  short  distance  from  where 
“  Villa-al-Mare, ”  now  stands. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Lee  purchased  the  land  which  his 
charming  summer  residence  now  occupies,  it  was  a 
most  forlorn  looking  spot;  in  fact,  it  was  a  sand  pit, 
which  had  been  excavated  until  it  had  become  un¬ 
sightly.  No  expense  was  spared  in  its  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  outlay  of  money  was  well  worth 
while,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  to-day  there  is  no 
more  artistic  or  charming  place  along  the  Shore  than 
this  picturesque  Italian  villa,  and  its  attractive 
grounds. 

The  house  has  a  stucco  finish,  with  a  red  tiled  roof 
and  was  designed  by  W.  G.  Rantoul,  architect,  of 
Boston.  It  stands  hack  from  the  main  road,  on  a 
slight  elevation,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  nearby  ocean,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the 
white  sails  of  various  crafts.  In  the  distance  is 
Misery  Island,  the  mecca  of  sea-lovers,  and  the  site 


of  many  interesting  bungalows,  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  is  known 
as  “Ye  Court  of  Hearts.”  The  little  steam  launch 
that  constantly  plies  its  way  between  the  island  and 
shore  is  plainly  discernible,  as  is  West  Beach,  a 
favorite  bathing  place  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  exclusive  set. 

Passing  between  ornamental  gate  posts,  up  a  short 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and  along  a  circuitous  path, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  velvety  lawns  and  great 
masses  of  shruhberv,  one  comes  to  the  entrance  front 
of  the  house,  where,  mounting  a  few  more  steps,  he 
finds  himself  within  a  quaint,  pillared  porch,  orna¬ 
mented  by  pretty  hay  trees  set  in  artistically  chiseled 
Italian  marble  pots. 

The  broad  entrance  door  opens  directly  into  the 
hallway,  which  is  not  large,  but  is  most  attractive. 
Magnificent  tapestries  and  beautiful  paintings  adorn 
the  walls,  and  on  all  sides  are  mementos  of  sunny 
Italy,  with  which  Mrs.  Lee  has  delighted  to  surround 
herself,  in  loving  remembrance,  no  doubt,  of  the 
land  of  her  birth.  A  broad  oaken  staircase  rises 
from  the  center  of  the  hall  to  the  second  floor. 

To  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  music-room,  which  is 
Italian  both  in  detail  of  the  design  and  in  its  furnish¬ 
ings.  The  walls  are  finished  in  white  and  gold,  and 
are  topped  with  a  shallow'  vaulted  ceiling,  beautifully 
tinted  in  delicate  colorings,  several  of  the  panels 
are  the  w'ork  of  Mr.  Lee,  w'ho  is  an  artist  of  ability. 
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THE  DINING-ROOM,  SHOWING  PART  OK  THE  PEWTER  COLLECTION 


At  one  side  ot  the  room  is  a  large  open  fireplace,  above 
which  extends  a  wide  marble  mantel,  exquisitely 
carved.  At  either  end  of  its  broad  shelf  is  a  bronze 
candelabrum,  of  artistic  design,  while  in  the  center 
are  two  fine  examples  of  the  Italian  potters’  art. 
Die  furniture  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  style 
and  decorations  of  the  room,  among  the  pieces  being  a 
piano  at  one  end,  a  mahogany  writing  desk  at  the 
opposite  end,  and  a  very  fine  marble  topped  table, 
which  occupies  a  position  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

Beyond  this  room  is  the  living-room,  a  large 
and  most  attractively  furnished  apartment.  Clreat 
French  windows  open  directly  onto  a  broad  veranda, 
from  which  is  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  quaint 
terrace  and  the  charming  Italian  garden  just  below. 
A  wainscot  some  six  feet  in  height  runs  around  the 
walls  of  the  room,  from  which  a  plain  field  rises  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood  cornice.  The  ceiling  is  crossed 
with  heavy  beams.  The  furniture  is  of  the  Italian 
type,  and  here,  too,  are  found  many  mementos 
of  Mrs.  Lee’s  native  land.  A  large  Oriental  carpet 
of  ex(}uisite  coloring,  in  rich  soft  tones  lies  in  front 
of  the  fireplace,  and  but  partially  covers  the  polished 
floor  of  the  room.  Easy  chairs,  placed  artistically 
about,  as  well  as  a  large  couch,  provided  with  soft 
pillows,  lend  an  air  of  comfort,  while  the  brass  tea¬ 
kettle  on  the  hearth  suggests  afternoon  teas.  A  fine 
Venetian  mirror  hangs  above  the  broad  mantel. 


which  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  curious  old  lanterns, 
resting  on  slender  standards.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  is  a  tall,  beautifully  carved  cabinet  above  which 
hangs  a  fine  old  Italian  painting.  Directly  opposite 
is  another  cabinet,  smaller  in  size,  which  was  found 
in  an  old  monastery,  the  carvings  on  which  are  rep¬ 
resentations  of  scenes  of  the  “Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail.’’  Above  this  cabinet  hangs  an  exquisite 
painting,  a  Tiepolo,  and  scattered  about  the  walls  of 
the  room  are  fine  old  masterpieces,  including  some 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’.  A  few  modern  paintings 
are  also  to  he  seen. 

From  the  end  of  the  living-room  one  enters  the  den, 
a  cosy  apartment,  commanding  a  view  of  the  garden, 
and  glimpses  of  the  ocean  between  the  trees.  Its 
high  vaulted  ceiling  is  tinted  a  delicate  shade  of  blue, 
and  is  studded  with  golden  stars.  Around  three 
sides  of  its  wainscoted  walls  extend  low,  broad, 
cushioned  seats,  piled  with  sofa  pillows.  Ancient 
pikes,  swords,  lamps  of  foreign  workmanship,  and 
various  curios  of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  artistic 
value  are  scattered  about,  and  form  a  most  unusual 
collection  of  relics.  A  (piaint  chandelier  hangs 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  directly 
over  a  low  round  table,  while  a  rug,  very  rare  and 
antique,  lies  on  the  floor  before  the  fireplace,  which 
is  severely  simple  in  design.  Unicjueness  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  this  den,  and  it  is  certainly  most  attractive. 
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Re-entering  tlie  living-room  and  turning  to  the 
left,  one  passes  through  a  wide  doorway  and  enters 
the  dining-room,  a  rich  and  impressive  room,  fur¬ 
nished  in  heautiful  old  mahogany.  This  wood  is 
also  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  heavy  beams 
which  cross  the  ceiling,  and  in  the  high  wainscot 
which  runs  around  the  room.  A  narrow  frieze  of 
conventional  design  in  fresco  is  carried  around  the 
wall  under  the  beam  work.  In  this  room  is  dis- 
jdayed  Mr.  Lee’s  wonderful  collection  of  old  pewter, 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country,  many  of  the 
uni(|ue  old  pieces  being  impossible  to  duplicate  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to-day.  It  is  displayed  on  the  long 
narrow  shelves  of  three  buffets,  which  have  been  built 
m  th  e  walls,  and  it  is  most  artistically  arranged. 
Among  the  pieces  having  interesting  histories,  is  a 
set  of  plates,  on  the  hack  of  each  one  of  which  is 
written  various  seat  numbers,  as  “Seat  One,”  “Seat 
I'wo,”  and  so  on,  through  the  set.  They  were 
obtained  from  an  ancient  monastery,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  indicate  that  each  monk  had  his  own  particular 
seat  at  the  table  of  the  refectory.  Pewter  to-day 
repefesents  a  lost  art,  and  rare  indeed  are  genuine 


old-time  specimens.  It  fell  into  disuse  through  the 
cessation  of  demand  for  it  and  merchants  grew  to 
consider  it  unworthy  of  even  storage  room.  Conse- 
(|uently,  some  years  ago,  tons  upon  tons  of  it  were 
melted  down  and  sold  to  the  junkmen  as  old  scrap. 
I'his  destroyed  the  hulk  of  the  best  productions  of 
the  old  masters,  and  specimens  of  the  real  article 
to-day  are  sold  for  fabulous  sums.  In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  this  old-time  alloy,  Mr.  Lee’s  collection  is 
truly  remarkable,  hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
took  years  of  patient  research  before  the  collection 
was  obtained. 

A  feature  of  the  dining-room  is  the  broad  fireplace 
of  brick  and  granite,  which  combination  is  most 
artistic.  A  narrow  mantel  shelf,  also  of  granite, 
extends  above  it.  Two  large  lamps  with  Colonial 
shades  are  placed  at  either  side  of  one  of  the  large 
buffets,  and  are  most  attractive  adjuncts  to  a  charm¬ 
ing  whole. 

Reluctantly  leaving  the  charming  interior  of  this 
picturesque  home,  one  opens  the  large  French  win¬ 
dows  in  the  living-room,  and  steps  onto  the  broad  ver¬ 
anda,  decorated  with  bay  trees  in  quaint  tubs.  From 
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here  the  view  is  superb,  and 
for  a  moment  one  forgets 
the  interior  beauty  of  the 
home.  One  end  of  the  ver¬ 
anda  has  been  enclosed  for 
an  outdoor  living-room,  and 
most  enchanting  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  to  be  contemplated  as 
one  lounges  in  a  great  easy 
chair,  and  feasts  his  eyes  on 
the  beauties  of  art  and  nature 
charmingly  intermingled  in 
the  extensive  grounds  of  this 
estate.  A  few  steps  below 
the  veranda  is  the  terrace, 
rendered  attractive  by 
masses  of  shrubbery  and 
potted  plants,  its  stone  rail 
ornamented  with  a  marble 
urn  at  either  end,  con¬ 
taining  cacti,  and  in  the  center 
decorated  by  two  terra-cotta 
pots  of  foreign  design,  each 
holding  diminutive  trees. 

At  the  left  of  the  entrance 
front  of  the  house,  steps  de¬ 
scend  to  the  garden,  which 
seems  like  a  bit  of  sunny  Italy  transported  to  our 
bleak  New  England  clime.  In  the  center  a  foun¬ 
tain  softly  splashes  its  spray  beyond  the  marble 
curbing  to  the  circle  of  close-clipped  sward  which 
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THE  DEN 

surrounds  it.  On  all  sides  are  beds  of  brdliant  flow¬ 
ers.  Here  is  noticed  a  patch  of  red,  there,  a  mass 
of  yellow,  while  beyond  are  beds  that  are  a  delight¬ 
ful  tangle  of  riotous  colors.  Scattered  about  are  hits 

of  rare  marble,  tree  vases  and 
well-heads,  all  from  Italy. 

The  grounds  at  the  rear  of 
the  house  have  been  pur¬ 
posely  left  a  tangle  of  wild 
roses,  sweet-smelling  clover, 
and  clematis,  while  over  and 
about  all,  woodbine  trails 
Its  pretty  tendrils.  Great 
old  trees  stand  like  sentinels 
on  guard,  and  form  an  effec¬ 
tive  background  for  a  very 
effective  picture.  A  short 
distance  from  the  rear  of  the 
house  are  the  stables,  where 
are  kept  a  string  of  thorough¬ 
breds.  It  is  reached  by  a 
graveled  driveway,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  well-shaven 
lawns,  and  at  intervals  are 
placed  pots  of  flowering 
shrubs.  It  is  truly  an  ideal 
home,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  owners  delight  to 
come  here  early  in  the  spring 
and  linger  on  throughout 
the  crisp  October  da}s. 
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Washington— A  Residential  City 

By  JOHN  W.  HALL 


IF  one  who  has  not  visited  Washington  in  the  last 
forty  years — yes,  within  the  last  twenty  years 
— should  revisit  the  Capital  City,  it  is  a  safe 
proposition  that,  aside  from  a  few  ancient  landmarks 
scattered  here  and  there,  the  first  impression  would 
be  of  a  city  builded  anew.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
further  back  than  twenty  years,  yes,  ten  years,  to  take 
up  a  line  of  expansion  and  development  not  thereto¬ 
fore  manifest,  if  even  contemplated  except  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  city.  In  reality  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  Washington  as  of  twenty  years  ago 
and  the  Washington  of  to-day  —  to  comprehend 
the  recasting  of  the  entire  architectural  aspect  of 
the  city. 

Washington  is  not  a  business  city,  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  view-point.  It  should  not  and  never  will  be  a 
business  city.  It  is  not  a  business  city  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  geographical  lines  for  such;  it  will 
not  be  a  business  city  for  the  same  reasons  coupled 
with  the  happy  handicaps  of  a  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  and  its  proximity  to  such  great  commercial 
marts  as  Baltimore,  Phdadelphia  and  New  York. 
It  should  not  be  a  business  city  for  the  reason  that  its 
present  great  development  is,  and  its  future  devel¬ 
opment  !must  he,  in  the  direction  of  an  ideal  resi¬ 
dential  city.  The  original  idea  and  plan  of  the  city 


contemplated  homes,  not  business;  colleges,  not 
foundries  and  factories;  cleanliness  and  whiteness, 
not  dirt  and  smoke. 

For  many  years  the  moral,  if  not  the  official,  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  city  has  been  antagonistic  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  manufacturing  or  other  industrial  enter¬ 
prises. 

A  very  recent  effort  to  boom  the  city  as  a 
“Greater  Washington”  along  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  lines  proved  abortive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  entire  citizenship  of  the  National  Capital  gives  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  coming  of  those  who  are  home 
builders;  it  gives  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  many 
institutions  of  learning,  science  and  art  which  are 
constantly  being  located  among  them. 

Every  nation  of  the  world  has  dwellers  within  the 
gates  of  Washington.  Its  permanent  resident  popu¬ 
lation  is  made  up  of  people  from  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  Union,  and  from  the  tropical  and 
arctic  possessions.  With  a  citizenship  so  thoroughly 
cosmopolitan,  the  form  of  municipal  government  is 
admirable  and  highly  conducive  to  home  making. 
The  administration  of  municipal  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  three  commissioners,  named  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  whom  is  taken  from  each  of  the  two  great 
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political  parties,  and  the  third  from  the  army — from 
the  corps  of  army  engineers — ;and  is  therefore  as  near 
non-partisan  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  Congress 
enacts  laws  for  the  government  of  the  city — sits  in  the 
capacity  of  a  city  council — and  the  commissioners 
formulate  such  police  regulations  and  carry  out  such 
plans  of  public  improvements  as  are  warranted  by 
congressional  enactment.  There  being  no  elective 
franchise  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  its  attractive¬ 
ness  as  a  place  of  residence  is  enhanced  by  its  re¬ 
moval  from  unseemly  partisan  policies,  such  as 
prevail  in  most  of  the  cities.  The  controlling  author¬ 
ities  are  removed  from  political  influences  and  there¬ 
fore  devote  their  energies  to  the  city’s  development 
along  practical  and  uniform  lines. 

In  Washington  the  streets  and  crossings  are  never 
congested  and  travel  consequently  hindered  by  heavy 
and  noisy  trucks.  The  street  cars  of  the  city  are  all 
operated  by  the  underground  electric  system  and 
there  are  no  unsightly,  dangerous  overhead  wires. 
These  are  conditions  not  found  in  cities  where  the 
greatest  ambitions  tend  to  development  along  com¬ 
mercial  and  other  business  lines — where  hustle  and 
bustle  are  the  characteristics  most  heralded  to  the 
world — and  which  add  so  much  to  the  desirability  of 
communities  for  purely  residential  purposes. 

No  city  in  the  world  is  more  fortunate  in  having 
its  streets  and  avenues  laid  out  with  broad  roadways, 
and  of  uniform  width.  No  other  city  in  the  world 
is  more  amply  provided  with  shaded  streets,  ddie 
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distance  from  the  curbing  to  the  building  line,  on  all 
avenues  and  on  most  of  the  streets,  is  such  as  to 
permit  of  two  rows  of  shade  trees,  and  when  in  full 
foliage  give  complete  shaded  sidewalks  and  drive¬ 
ways.  Another  feature,  and  one  which  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  city  dwellers,  and  which  is  not  found 
in  cities  devoted  to  commercial  enterprises,  is  the 
vast  number  of  well-shaded  parks  dotted  here  and 
there  all  over  the  city.  These  parks  vary  in  size  from 
the  small  triangle  of  a  few  yards  at  the  intersection  of 
streets  and  avenues,  to  those  covering  one  and  two 
city  blocks.  They  are  always  well  kept,  and  add 
attractiveness  even  to  attractive  surroundings  by 
taming  the  white  with  the  green.  An  incident  to 
Washington’s  attractiveness  is  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  an  anti-smoke  law.  On  a  sunny  day  there  is  only 
now  and  then  visible  a  streak  of  smoke  against  a  sky 
of  Italian  blue,  except  about  the  railroad  terminals 
and  when  the  new  union  station,  which  is  nearing 
completion,  is  in  use  the  smoke  nuisance  from  the 
engines  will  be  abated. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Washington  is  to¬ 
day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  very  near  future  it  will  he 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  Congress,  the  law¬ 
making  power  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which, 
with  the  city  of  Washington,  is  under  the  same 
municipal  direction,  has  dealt  with  the  city  in  a 
manner  indicating  the  intention  of  the  National 
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(jovernnient  to  co-operate  with  the  local  authorities 
in  making  Washington  a  great  Capital  City  —a  cite 
heautiful.  Since  that  policy  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Congress,  changes  have  been  most  marked. 

Economic  conditions  are  now  enriching  Washing¬ 
ton  with  many  magniheent  structures  in  the  way  ot 
public  buildings,  such  as  the  Senate  and  House 
office  buildings,  the  new  home  tor  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  municipal  building,  and  the  new 
union  railroad  station. 

1  hese  buildings  are  to 
cost  from  five  to  ten 
million  dollars  each, 
and  they  are  all  being 
constructed  of  white 
stone  and  marble. 

Washington  is  to  be  a 
city  of  white  —  marble 
and  granite  as  building 
materials,  are  fast  sup¬ 
planting  brick  m  the 
construction  of  even  the 
less  pretentious  homes. 

It  is  but  natural  that 
the  seat  of  government 
ot  the  richest  nation  m 
the  world  should  be¬ 
come  the  social  center  ot 
that  nation;  such  is 
Washington  becoming. 

Climatic  conditions  are 
the  most  tavorable,  and 
hither  are  coming 
people  of  wealth  and 
social  recognition  trom 
all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  their  coming 
means  the  continued 
development  of  the  city 

it  means  the  building 
of  more  and  finer  homes. 


The  supply  ot  homes,  such  as  are  in  demand  under 
changed  conditions,  is  limited,  and  even  now,  in 
districts  outlying  the  original  city  limits,  edifices  ot 
the  most  magnificent  design,  planned  for  social  pur¬ 
poses,  are  in  course  of  erection  or  in  contemplation. 
Nearby  suburban  places  are  being  invaded  by  many 
who  are  building  homes  for  winter  rather  than  sum¬ 
mer  occupancy. 

Among  the  older  mansions  in  Washington  is  the 

Washington  home  ot 
Senator  Knox,  ot  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  is  one  ot 
the  most  commodious 
and  is  regarded  as  the 
best  built  private  house, 
of  its  day,  in  the  city. 
It  Is  known  as  the 
(leorge  W.  Childs  man¬ 
sion,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Senator  trom  the 
widow  of  the  famous 
philanthropist.  The 
library  of  Senator  Knox 
is  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  best  equipped 
of  the  many  rich  private 
libraries  of  the  city. 
The  furnishings  are  ot 
green  and  gold  and  this  is 
carried  out  in  the  bind¬ 
ings  ot  the  books.  The 
Senator  has  all  his  books 
rebound  in  accordance 
with  the  style  which  has 
been  selected.  This  is 
dark  green  seal  with 
small  gold  letters  and 
his  monogram,  “P.  C. 
K.,”  artistically  twined 
on  the  front  cover. 

As  illustrative  of  the 
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character  of  homes  now  demanded  and  building,  that 
in  course  of  completion  for  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
State  Robert  Bacon  maybe  instanced.  The  house  is 
Colonial  and  simple  in  design,  but  much  care  has  been 
given  to  the  interior  arrangement  and  to  its  decorations. 
The  exterior  is  of  dark  red  brick  and  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone.  Over  the  door  is  a  porch  supported  by  large 
wooden  columns.  The  house  is  five  stories  and  has  a 
frontage  of  sixty-nine  feet  and  a  depth  ot  forty-two 
feet.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  reception  hall,  which 
will  be  finished  in  wood.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  a 
library,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  twenty-five  by 
forty  feet.  Book  shelves  will 
entirely  cover  the  walls  of  the 
library.  The  other  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  are  a  kitchen,  servants’ 
hall,  and  service  rooms. 

A  broad  staircase  leads  from 
the  first  floor  to  the  second  and  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  features 
of  the  house.  It  is  of  carved 
English  oak.  A  conservatory, 
in  which  there  is  place  for  a  large 
fountain,  will  open  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  hall  on  the  second  floor.  A 
large  salon  finished  in  Louis 
XVI.  style  will  be  directly  over 
the  library.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house  will  be  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  thirty  feet  long  by 
twenty -five  feet  wide.  The 
walls  will  be  of  paneled  oak  and 
the  ceiling  will  be  finished  after 
the  English  geometrical  style, 
and  will  he  ivory  in  color.  A 


large  carved  stone  fireplace  will 
add  to  the  elegance  of  this  room. 

The  third  floor  will  be  given 
over  to  sleeping  apartments, 
dressing-rooms,  baths,  and 
closets.  On  the  fourth  floor 
there  will  he  two  bed  chambers, 
and  seven  servants’  rooms,  d'he 
fifth  floor  will  he  devoted  to  ser¬ 
vants’  rooms  and  storage  space. 

Large  numbers  of  handsome 
homes,  building  with  a  view  of 
social  functions,  as  is  the  Bacon 
residence,  are  being  built.  One 
of  the  latest  to  the  long  list  is 
that  of  Perry  Belmont,  of  New 
York,  the  foundations  of  which 
have  just  been  completed.  It  is 
to  he  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  will  cost  a  half-million  dol¬ 
lars.  A  unique  arrangement  is 
that  the  private  part  of  the  house 
will  be  on  the  first  floor,  with  rooms  for  entertaining 
above.  The  architecture  of  the  building  is  made 
impressive  through  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  its 
lines.  The  house  will  he  three  stories  in  height,  with 
two  stories  underground,  the  basement  and  sub- 
basement.  The  kitchen  and  other  service  rooms 
will  be  in  the  basement  and  the  heating  plant  in  the 
sub-basement,  leaving  the  entire  upper  part  of  the 
house  for  living  purposes.  The  exterior  will  be 
constructed  entirely  of  Indiana  limestone. 

A  feature  of  the  house  is  found  in  the  plan  of  the 
first  floor,  which  is  raised  a  good  distance  from  the 
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ground.  Entrance  is  made  by  way  of  a  graceful 
porte-cochere,  which  is  located  at  the  south  end  of 
the  house. 

Instead  of  several  reception  rooms,  an  office,  and 
a  dining  hall,  as  is  often  found,  the  whole  private 
part  of  the  house  is  on  the  first  floor.  On  this 
level  will  be  the  library,  private  reception,  and  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  private  dining-rooms,  and  the  sleeping 
chambers.  A  prominent  feature  of  this  floor  will  be  a 
large  library,  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  house. 
Adjoining  this  will  be  the  private  office  of  Mr.  Bel¬ 
mont.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  original  and 
worked  out  with  great  care. 

The  second  floor  will  be  reached  by  a  grand  stair¬ 
way,  of  a  beautiful  design,  and  constructed  of  marble 
and  bronze.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  house,  the  picture  gallery,  eighty  by  thirty-three 
feet  in  dimensions,  will  be  located  on  this  floor.  The 
only  other  rooms  on  the  second  floor  will  be  the  large 
dining-room,  to  be  used  for  entertaining,  the  salon, 
and  a  circular  reception-room.  A  pleasing  feature 
in  the  plan  of  the  second  floor  will  be  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rooms  permits  several  vistas  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  house.  The  third  floor  will 
be  given  over  to  servants’  quarters. 

It  is  Mr.  Belmont’s  intention  to  bring  to  Washing¬ 
ton  his  entire  collection  of  fine  pictures  which  are  now 
hung  in  his  houses  in  New  York  and  Newport.  I'his 
collection  was  left  him  by  his  father,  August  Belmont, 


and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
The  pictures  will  be  hung  in  the  gallery  of  his  new 
residence. 

The  designs  for  Mr.  Belmont’s  new  home  were 
made  by  E.  Samson,  the  famous  Paris  architect,  and 
will  be  the  first  work  of  Samson  in  this  country. 
Surrounding  the  house  there  will  be  a  narrow  strip 
of  parking,  which  will  be  made  into  a  formal  garden 
and  laid  out  by  Duchesne,  of  Paris. 

Detached  houses  in  Washington  are  but  few — a 
great  majority  of  the  best  homes  being  built  in 
blocks.  There  are  but  very  few  private  gardens, 
efforts  in  that  direction  being  confined  chiefly  to 
the  broad  parkings.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
are  the  effects  of  softening  sought  by  the  use  of  ivy 
and  some  varieties  keep  green  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter. 

Not  all  of  Washington’s  population  is  of  the 
millionaire  class  —  smart  set — who  are  centering 
in  the  city  with  social  ambitions.  Thousands  of 
retired,  well-to-do,  business  and  professional  men, 
army  and  navy  officers,  statesmen,  etc.,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  peculiarly  favorable  local  conditions  —  the 
desirability  of  the  city  as  a  place  of  residence — 
are  undoubtedly  adding  to  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  National  Capital. 

What  Paris  is  to  France,  and  what  London  is  to 
England,  the  same  will  Washington  soon  be  to  the 
United  States. 
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By  GEORGE  EELAND  HUNTER 

PART  II 

{Continued  from  the  November  Issued) 


After  the  conquest  by  the  Romans,  Aubusson 
became  a  military  station  and  a  fortress  of  the 
^  second  order.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  castle 
ol  the  House  of  Aubusson  took  the  place  of  the 
fortress.  Of  the  castle  few  traces  are  left. 

In  the  year  418  A.  D.  the  land  of  the  Lemovices, 
that  in  four  and  a  half  centuries  had  become  more 
Roman  than  Rome  itself,  was  granted  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Honorius  to  the  invading  Visigoths — bar¬ 
barians  from  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Russia — as 
their  “mark.”  Hence  its  Latin  name  Marchia 
Lemovicina  that  in  French  became  La  Marche. 
Auvergne  got  its  name  from  the  Arverni,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Aubusson  tapestries  were  often 
called  tapisseries  d’ Auvergne,  while  tapestries  made 
in  Felletin  were  called  tapisseries  de  La  Marche. 
The  modern  name  for  the  political  division  in  which 
both  towns  are  situated  is  the  Department  de  la 
Creuse,  named  from  the  river  that  flows  through 
Aubusson,  which  is  said  to  possess,  like  the  Bievre  of 
the  Gobelins,  and  the  Bronx  of  the  Baumgarten 
atelier  at  Williamsbridge,  certain  mysterious  quali¬ 
ties  that  endear  its  water  to  the  dyers  of  silk  and 
wool. 

The  first  definite  documentary  evidence  that  has  yet 
been  discovered  of 
tapestries  woven  in 
the  Aubusson  dis¬ 
trict  is  in  the  will 
dated  1507  of  the 
Duchess  of  Valen- 
tinois,  who  had  the 
somewhat  doubtful 
distinction  of  being 
the  widow  of  the 
notorious  Caesar 
Borgia.  In  the  will 
are  enumerated 
numerous  tapestries 
from  the  looms  of 
Felletin,  mostly 
verdures,  several  of 
them  being  de¬ 
scribed  as  tappi- 
cerie  de  F ell etin  a 
feuillages. 

In  the  year  1581 
an  ordinance  of 
Henri  III.  speaks  of 
tapestries  from 


Felletin  and  Aubusson  as  tappisserie  ou  tapis  dit 
Feletin,  d’ Auvergne. 

In  1601  Henri  IV.  encouraged  the  industry  greatly 
by  forbidding  the  importation  of  Flemish  tapestries 
into  France.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  he 
who  brought  Flemish  weavers  to  Paris  and  installed 
them  at  the  Gobelins.  This  atelier  founded  hy 
Henri  IV.  was  one  of  several  united  by  Colbert  in 
1667  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  form  the  “Furni¬ 
ture  Factory  of  the  Crown,”  which  is  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  present  Gobelins.  But  the  Parisians 
were  not  content  to  share  prosperity  with  Aubusson. 
They  wanted  a  monopoly  of  the  Paris  market.  They 
wanted  to  tax  the  Aubusson  tapestries  on  entry  to 
Paris,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  on  exhibition 
only  a  fortnight.  Evidently  they  feared  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Auvergne  and 
La  Marche.  Fortunately  the  Government  did  not 
share  their  local  selfishness,  and  a  royal  decree  dated 
February  i,  1620,  confirmed  Aubusson  and  Felletin 
in  their  rights. 

An  indication  of  the  high  quality  of  the  work  being 
done  at  Aubusson  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  the  fact  that  in  1625  a  tapestry  merchant  of 
Aubusson  received  an  order  to  supply  the  cathedral 

of  Reims  with  four 
figure  tapestries  on 
religious  subjects — 
the  Assumption,  the 
Virgin  with  the  in¬ 
fant  Christ,  St.  Ni- 
caise,  and  St.  Remi. 

Cont  e  mpora  r  y 
evidence  about  tap¬ 
estry  weaving  at 
Aubusson  in  the 
seventeenth  century 
is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  article  on  the 
Haute  Lisse  in 
Savary’s  Diction- 
naire  du  Commerce 
published  in  1641. 
He  says:  “There 
are  also  two  other 
French  tapestry  fac¬ 
tories,  one  at  Aubus- 
son  in  Auvergne 
and  the  other 
at  Felletin  in  La 
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Seats,  Sacks  ami  arms  for  two  arm  chairs  and  a  sofa  of  an  Aiihusson  set  called 

“  riie  Muses  ” 


Marche.  It  is  the  tapestries  made  in  these  places  that 
are  called  tapi sseri es  cF A uvergue.  Felletin  makes  the 
best  verdures,  and  Auhusson  the  best  figures.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  anything  but  the  hasseUsse  (low  warp 
loom)  has  been  used  either  in  Auvergne  or  Picardy.  ” 


By  1664,  however,  the  in¬ 
dustry  appeared  to  be  in  a 
bad  way.  According  to  the 
report  made  to  Colbert,  the 
number  of  weavers  had  de¬ 
creased  to  1600,  there  was  a 
lack  of  good  cartoons,  the 
wool  was  coarse,  and  the 
dyes  were  bad.  The  tapes¬ 
try  merchants  and  weavers  of 
Auhusson  requested  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  good  painter  and  an 
able  dyer.  They  were  not 
willing  to  have  all  the  royal 
favors  showered  on  the  Gob¬ 
elins  and  Beauvais,  while 
Auhusson  got  nothing.  I 
suspect  that  they  may  even 
have  exaggerated  their  woes 
in  order  to  move  the  royal 
compassion. 

In  response  to  their  peti¬ 
tion,  the  king  the  next  year 
authorized  them  to  use  the 
title  “Royal  Manufactory.” 
It  was  also  ordered  that  “as 
the  perfection  of  the  said 
tapestries  depends  especially 
on  good  designs  and  the  dye¬ 
ing  of  the  wools,  in  order  to 
improve  the  said  works  and 
to  treat  favorably  the  work¬ 
men,  a  good  painter  chosen  by 
the  Sieur  Colbert,  should  he 
maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  king  to  make  designs  for 
the  tapestries  manufactured 
in  the  said  town;  and  there 
should  also  be  established  in 
it  a  master  dyer  to  color  the 
goods  employed  in  the  said 
manufactory.  ” 

Why  the  promised  painter 
and  dyer  were  not  sent  at 
once  we  do  not  know.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fact  that  Auhusson 
was  a  Protestant  town  may 
have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  At  any  rate,  a  few 
years  later,  in  consequence 
of  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1665,  Au- 
busson  lost  an  important 
Together  with  other  Protest¬ 
ants  two  hundred  of  the  best  weavers  of  Auhusson 
had  to  leave  France.  Pierre  Mercier  with  nine  others 
went  to  Germany  and  was  successful  in  establishing 
himself  there. 
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Aubusson  sofa  coverings,  style  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  part  of  an  Aubusson  set,  the  cbairseats 
illustrating  two  of  La  Fontaine’s  fables.  Designed  by  the  famous  Oudry,  director  of  the 
French  National  Tapestry  Works  at  Beauvais  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 


In  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
work  came  to  a  standstill 
even  at  the  Gohelins,  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  hut 
little  activity  at  Aubusson. 

The  promised  painter  and 
dyer  were  finally  sent  in  the 
year  1731,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  painter  was 
lean  Joseph  du  Mons;  the 
dyer  was  the  Sieur  F'izameau, 
who  was  succeeded  shortly 
by  Pierre  de  Montezert.  An 
ordinance  of  1732  provided 
that  the  work  of  Aubusson 
should  he  distinguished  hv 
weaving  the  name  of  the  town 
and  the  initials  of  the  weaver 
into  the  border.  After  the 
arrival  of  Du  Mons  and 
largely  as  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  the  industry  became 
again  prosperous. 

During  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  weaving  was  practically 
suspended  both  here  and  at 
the  Gohelins.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  Aubusson  a  little 
later  can  be  seen  from  a  re¬ 
port  made  to  Napoleon  in 
1804.  It  gives  the  number 
of  workmen  on  flat  rugs, 
hangings  and  furniture  cover¬ 
ings,  as  240  to  250,  and  on 
pile  rugs  as  fifty  to  sixty. 
The  looms,  except  those  for 
pile  rugs,  were  at  the  houses 
of  the  workmen.  Linen 
came  from  Flanders,  silk 
from  Lyons,  wool  from 
Bayonne.  Work  was  partly 
by  the  piece,  partly  by  the 
day,  and  wages  were  from  a 
franc  to  a  franc  and  a  half 
a  day.  The  total  production 
was  about  ^30,000  a  year. 
Tapestries  in  fine  wool  were 
from  ^10  to  $18  a  yard,  in 
silk  from  $24  to  ^30. 

At  the  present  time  no  less 
than  1800  men  and  women 
are  employed  at  Aubusson  in 
making  rugs  and  tapestries 
by  hand,  the  total  product 
being  about  $200,000  yearly. 
The  best  foreign  customers 
are  the  United  States  and 
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I'.ngland.  I'he  weavers  are  con¬ 
tented  with  from  to  ^2  a  day 
according  to  ability.  In  1804 
they  only  got  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents.  The  painters 
who  produce  the  colored  car¬ 
toons,  some  original  and  some 
copied  or  adapted  from  the 
antique,  receive  from  $80. 
to  $120  a  month.  For  training 
school  Aubusson  has  a  “Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Decorative 
Art.”  Apprentices  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  different  ateliers 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  are  paid 
the  sum  of  two  or  three  cents  a 
day.  Their  assistance  in  the 
simpler  and  easier  work  is  im¬ 
portant  in  keeping  the  cost  of 
production  down. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  the  exhibits  of  two  Au¬ 
busson  manufacturers  were  of 
such  excellence  as  to  be 
awarded  grand  prizes  — 
the  same  award  as  to  the 
Gobelins,  the  product  of  which 
is  reserved  for  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Among  the  tapestries  that 
helped  to  win  these  grand 
prizes,  were  reproductions  of 
one  of  Oudry’s  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  “Flunts  of  Louis  XV.;” 
of  the  panel  Venus  and  the 
panel  Jupiter  from  Audran’s 
eighteenth  century  series  “The 
Great  Gods;”  in  silk  and  gold 
of  the  Chateau  de  Blois  and  the 
Chateau  de  St.  Germain,  from 
Le  Brim’s  seventeenth  century 
series  “The  Royal  Residences.” 
Of  these  reproductions  the  jury- 
said:  “They  are  so  like  the 
originals  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
them.”  Of  an  Empire  set  of 
furniture  coverings,  part  antique 
and  part  Aubusson  restoration, 
the  jury  said:  “Only  the  most 
experienced  eye  can  tell  the  new 
from  the  old.  ” 

Which  perhaps  suggests  that 
it  is  just  as  well  for  Americans 
to  purchase  what  are  avowedly 
reproductions  at  a  fair  price,  as 
pretended  antiques  at  a  fabu¬ 
lous  price. 
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A  General  View  of  the  Garden 


By  KATE  GREENLEAF  LOCKE 


ON  a  wide  and  beautiful  street  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  stands  the  home  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Minor.  The 
street  is  bordered  with  pepper  trees,  palms  and 
grevillias  and  in  itself  resembles  a  section  of  some 
tropical,  well-kept  garden.  Mocking  birds  sing  in 
the  branches  that  overhang  the  sidewalks  and 
flowers  blossom  on  the  edge  of  the  grass-plots. 
Thus  the  foreground  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  setting  of  the  house  and  its  place  on  a  corner  of 
the  lot  carries  out  the  perfect  symmetry  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  scheme  of  this  house  and  its  garden. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  feeling  for 
symmetrical  pro¬ 
portions,  the  per¬ 
fect  and  carefully 
studied  balance  of 
lines  and  spaces 
which  is  becoming 
daily  more  closely 
interwoven  with  art 
in  this  country  is 
caught  from  the 
Japanese;  we  are 
feeling  it  in  the 
treatment  of  land¬ 
scape  pictures  by 
our  leading  artists, 
we  are  seeing  it  in 
the  designs  of  our 
great  architects  and 
it  is  most  evident  in 


the  work  of  our  landscape  gardeners.  As  we  are  a 
conglomerate  nation  we  have  naturally  woven  into 
our  arts  and  our  crafts  the  things  which  are  most 
desirable  and  worthy  in  the  arts  and  craff^  of  those 
other  nations  from  whom  we  draw  oui  citizens. 
We  are  to-day  taking  large  draughts  of  inspiration 
from  the  Japanese  and  this  is  for  our  improvement, 
but  alas  that  such  an  advance  for  us,  should  be 
reaction;  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  we  are  com¬ 
mercially  demoralizing  the  art  of  japan.  This 
burning  question,  however,  is  aside  from  the  subject 
of  gardens.  One  has  but  to  note  the  lines  of  Captain 
Minor’s  house  to  feel  agreeably  its  solid  mass  of 

rich,  dark  color,  to 
realize  that  some 
quieting  and  re¬ 
straining  influence 
has  been  at  work  to 
sober  it  and  to  mold 
it  in  the  extreme 
refinement  of  art. 
As  a  matter  of  fact 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Minor  have  resided 
for  a  long  period  in 
japan;  as  an  officer 
in  the  United  States 
Navy  Captain  Minor 
was  stationed  there, 
and  the  y  have 
brought  away  with 
them  the  feeling 
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which  IS  engendered  by  the  art  ot  that  country. 
I'his  henehcent  influence  is  felt  more  distinctly  vet 
in  the  interior  of  this  most  fascinating  house,  for  here 
are  (juiet,  cool  spaces  of  color  which  rest  the  eye  and 
the  nerves.  The  narrow  line  wliich  lies  between 
restf'ulness  and  barrenness  or  severity  in  decoration 
and  furnishing  is  never  overstepped,  nor  is  it 
stretched  to  its  utmost  limit  as  we  often  feel  to  he  the 
case  in  an  actual  Japanese  interior.  With  the  unfail¬ 
ing  instinct  of  an  American  woman  for  that  which  is 

O  ^ 

comfortable  and  convenient,  Mrs.  Minor  has  adapted 


to  her  uses  those  things  which  give  an  almost  start¬ 
lingly  artistic  efl-'ect  at  first  glance,  and  yet  which 
resolve  themselves  into  some  pretty  convenience 
upon  further  acquaintance.  In  a  corner  of  the 
living-room  the  broad  expanse  of  a  gold  screen 
glimmers  dully  with  a  low  pot  of  yellow  daffodils  in 
front  of  it.  d'here  is  no  interruption  to  this  golden 
surface  except  when  at  its  foot  the  carved  and  gro- 
tescjue  lines  of  the  teak-wood  stool  are  etched  against 
it,  and  the  upstanding  spears  (supported  on  a 
shallow  dish  in  that  magical  way  known  to  the 


THE  MIMIC  LAKE  SURROUNDED  BY  WHITE  AND  PURPLE  IRIS 
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Japanese)  ot  green  and 
yellow  form  a  glowing 
bit  of  color  on  the  gold. 

Against  a  clear  gray 
wall  sets  a  pink  azalea 
and  the  brilliant  color 
and  rich  embroidery  of 
a  scarf  on  the  grand 
piano  is  the  only  note  of 
strong  color  against  this 
quiet  background  in  one 
end  of  the  long  room. 

There  is  no  crowding  of 
rich  ornaments,  no 
jostling  and  jumbling 
of  effects  such  as  often 
mars  the  decoration  of 
many  handsome  rooms. 

And  the  great  palms 
which  divide  the  room 
into  sections  stand  in  a 
stately  way  unworried 
by  their  surroundings. 

This  is  an  ideal  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  effects 
to  our  needs  and  uses 
and  as  no  essential  has 
been  sacrificed  in  the 
adoption  it  would  be 
hard  I  think  to  offer  to  it  an  adverse  criticism.  The 
Oriental  idea  which  is  embodied  in  this  home  is  felt 
most  keenly  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  front  of 
dark,  unruffled  composure  to  the  street  and  does  not 
hint  of  the  riot  of  color,  the  quaintly  grotesque  effects 
that  have  been  produced  within  its  walled  surround¬ 
ings.  The  glass  in  front  is  opaque  and  permits  only 
a  dull  glow  into  the  living-room  from  that  side  of  the 
house,  but  at  its  back  it  opens  with  long  windows 
and  glass  doors  into  a  wide  veranda  going  to  the 
garden;  here  are  the  artificial  hummocks,  the  mimic 


lakes,  the  tiny  bridges 
which  make  of  it  an  Ori¬ 
ental  plaisance.  Temple 
lanterns  of  bronze  and 
temple  gates  ornament 
the  narrow  winding 
paths.  Lotus  flowers 
cover  the  pools  and 
clumps  of  jonquils,  hya¬ 
cinth,  and  white  and 
purple  iris  are  planted  in 
profusion.  The  path 
which  leads  to  the 
orchid  house  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  en¬ 
closure  is  contrived  to 
wind  about  in  the  be¬ 
wildering  way  which  so 
strongly  contrasts  the 
Japanese  feeling  with 
the  direct,  orderly  and 
openly  artificial 
methods  of  Italian  gar¬ 
dening;  a  Japanese 
garden  is  distinctly 
artificial  but  is  so  cun¬ 
ningly  contrived  to  imi¬ 
tate  nature  that  it  be¬ 
comes  invested  with  the 
charm  of  enchantment  the  enchantment  which 
the  gnomes  give  to  Wagner’s  operas,  or  the 
dwarfs  to  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  its  hillocks  or 
little  yamas,  its  dwarfed  trees,  its  bridges  and  tem¬ 
ples  make  one  feel  that  here  the  “Little  People” 
have  been  at  work. 

It  would  seem,  then,  very  natural  that  the  dweller 
in  the  Great  West  accustomed  as  he  is  to  landscapes 
of  vast  extent  and  effects  of  magnificent  proportions, 
should  seize  upon,  and  surround  his  home  with,  the 
restful  features  characteristic  of  Oriental  gardening. 


A  CORNER  OF  THF  HOUSE  FROM  THE  GARDEN 
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EARLY  MORNING  IN  THE  BEECHWOOD 

TREES 


By  wilt,  larrymore  SMEDLEY 


PROLOGUE : 

Your  neighbor  takes  no  heed  of  what  you  think; 

He  will  pay  little  attention  to  what  you  say; 

He  confesses  some  interest  in  what  you  write: 

But  the  same  truths  clothed  in  the  dignity  of 
print  will  compel  his  admiration  and  sometimes 
— a  second  thought. 

The  general  interest  lately  aroused  in  regard  to 
our  forests  is  a  splendid  and  necessary  move¬ 
ment  in  the  right  direction  and  before  the 
scarcity  of  paper  and  the  contingent  high  price  serves 
to  put  the  publication  of  a  magazine  on  the  plane  of 
extreme  luxury  for  both  publisher  and  purchaser,  I 
wish  to  add  another  plea  for  our  steadfast  friends 
who  can  neither  write  nor  fight  for  their  lives  but 
give  their  bodies  for  the  making  of  the  very  paper  on 
which  we  plead  for  their  preservation. 

Some  of  us  have  had  the  problem  of  the  trees  very 
near  to  heart  for  many  years  and  we  fully  realize  how 
immensely  important  it  is  that  the  iron  shall  be  kept 
hot  until  the  great  tool  of  public  opinion  shall  be 


fashioned  into  shape  to  do  a  work  for  the  general 
good.  It  seems  strange  that  in  a  country  where  every 
one  lives  at  high  speed,  where  the  average  intelligence 
is  much  above  the  ordinary,  and  where  every  contriv¬ 
ance  imaginable  is  in  use  to  eliminate  time,  where  the 
cry  is  continually  for  speed  and  yet  more  speed  in 
behalf  of  personal  gain,  that  the  wheels  of  consistency 
should  turn  so  slow  when  the  country  at  large  is  to 
receive  the  benefit;  and  this,  too,  in  a  land  noted  for 
its  promptitude  and  accuracy;  rather  the  contrary 
is  true,  for  it  seems  necessary  to  go  through  exhorta¬ 
tions,  entreaties,  explanations  interminable  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  at  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
collectively,  in  this  Government  exclusively  for  and 
by  the  people. 

It  is  regrettably  true  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
better  the  conditions  with  regard  to  the  forests  as  they 
now  exist,  but  that  body  is  not  noted  for  its  activities 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  in  reference  to  the 
trees  it  has  been  particularly  lax,  often  stubborn,  and 
at  times  a  genuine  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  our 
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national  and  individual  welfare.  Lately  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  has  done  little  less  than  violate  his  oath 
of  office  by  interfering  with  measures  beneficial  to  all 
of  us.  Perhaps  if  legislators  were  under  bond  to  do 
what  they  are  paid  to  do,  there  would  be  less  shirking, 
less  language,  and  more  rejoicing  among  the  people 
who  pay  for  what  they  do  not  receive.  If  the  man  in 
business  is  under  bond  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties 
which  appertain  solely  to  merchandise  or  money, 
why  would  it  not  be  just  and  proper  to  hold  under 
bond — a  good  big  one — the  men  with  whom  are 
intrusted  the  administration  ot  affairs  both  ethical  and 
physical  which  have  to  do  with  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  eighty  millions  of  us  .?  Perhaps  if  our 
citizens  were  compelled  to  consider  the  greatness  of 
the  honor  and  responsibility  conferred  upon  them  in 
being  chosen  a  public  servant  and  had  to  further 
reflect  that  the  maintenance  of  that  honor  as  well 
as  their  continuance  in  office  depended  entirely  upon 
their  honesty  and  skill  in  serving  their  constituents 
(is  the  term  used  correctly  ?),  perhaps  then  we  should 
be  represented  in  a  measure  to  correspond  with  our 
taxation;  and  would  it  not  be  better  still  if  our  official 
representatives  were  chosen  for  a  short  term  from 
among  our  many  intelligent  citizens  who  could  afford 
to  volunteer  their  services  on  the  basis  of  no  salary  ? 
There  would  surely  be  fewer  public  offices  and  they 
would  be  better  filled. 

It  would  be  a  great  and  lasting  blessing  to  future 
generations  and  a  large  relief  to  the  present  one  if  we 
could  have  immediately,  a  law  compelling  every  one 
who  cuts  a  tree  to  plant  at  least  two  or  more — the 
more  the  better;  even  then,  granting  that  every  one 
planted  would  thrive,  it  would  be  several  decades 
before  there  could  be  trees  of  any  considerable  size; 
my  own  experience  in  the  study  of  trees  leads  me  to 
say  that  the  big  fellows  of  the  more  common  species, 
the  birch,  oak,  beech  and  others  are  already  extremely 
rare;  what  will  be  the  result  in  ten  years  if  the  large 
ones  continue  to  go  down  and  no  young  trees  are 
planted  After  that  time  no  one  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  know  what  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter 
looks  like!  It  must  be  realized,  too,  that  while  steps 
toward  the  conservation  of  the  present  forest  resources 
are  highly  important,  yet  they  are  nowhere  to  be 
compared  to  the  necessity  of  planting  now  and  keep¬ 
ing  on  planting,  the  trees  which  are  to  be  the  forests 
of  a  few  years  hence.  Once  upon  a  time  we  thought 
there  would  always  be  the  Big  Woods  and  that  we 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  glowing  coals  indefinitely; 
but  now  the  great  fireplace  with  its  smoking  backlog 
is  only  a  memory,  and  its  more  modern  cobblestone 
cousin  with  its  little  heap  of  smouldering  rent  receipts 
a  mocking  travesty  upon  the  times  of  roasting  nuts 
and  popping  corn  in  the  ashes.  Once — and  not  so 
very  long  ago,  half  a  century,  to  be  exact  —we  thought 
the  forests  would  last  forever,  and  now  we  are  figuring 
on  how  long  it  will  take  to  grow  them!  In  fact  a 


forest  in  strictest  sense  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  yet  the  very  thing  we  should  do  to  protect  our 
immediately  available  wood  supply  is  the  one  thing 
we  are  not  doing;  everyone  should  make  it  a  point 
to  use  no  wood  where  other  material  would  do  better; 
there  is  now  as  much  wood  misused  and  wasted  as 
used;  one  might  mention  hundreds  of  ways  in  which 
thousands  of  feet  of  good  material  could  be  saved 
every  day;  for  instance,  the  packing  case  problem  is  a 
big  one  and  extravagantly  wasteful;  why  are  not 
such  commodities  of  every  day  commerce  made  so 
that  they  may  be  opened  without  destroying  and  thus 
used  repeatedly it  would  be  a  saving  in  many 
directions.  Then  fancy  being  buried  in  a  mahogany 
coffin  that  will  turn  soon  to  dust  along  with  our  bones, 
when  in  a  few  years  to  come  the  living  will  have  to 
take  their  comfort  in  chairs  made  of  structural  iron 
and  their  piano  cases  will  be  made  of  tin  with  pressed 
flower  ornamentation.  This  paper  is  not  a  lesson  in 
mental  arithmetic,  but  anyone  interested  in  knowing 
how  much  good  perishable  material  we  senselessly  put 
in  the  ground  each  year  may  find  out  by  ascertaining 
the  average  death  rate  and  multiplying  by  the  number 
of  feet  of  lumber  to  each  box  in  which  neither  soul 
nor  flesh  may  rest.  Both  our  trees  and  our  dead 
would  last  longer  and  be  more  honored  if  we  used 
better  judgment  and  more  cement  in  the  proper 
place.  Again;  to  huild  a  boardwalk  a  mile  long  at 
the  present  time  when  lumber  is  at  a  premium-  -  knots 
thirty-five  dollars  per  thousand  feet — and  needed 
elsewhere,  is  a  crime.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  where 
fifty  thousand  feet  of  boards  and  sills,  enough  to  build 
several  comfortable  cottages,  went  to  rot.  It  may 
seem  like  privation  to  do  without  wood,  for  so  many 
things  as  we  have  heretofore  been  accustomed,  but  it 
is  better  far  to  have  it  only  when  we  need  it  absolutely 
than  to  do  without  altogether,  as  we  shall  have  to, 
soon. 

Manual  training  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to 
exert  a  great  influence  in  the  direction  of  economy  by 
impressing  upon  their  pupils,  not  only  the  importance 
of  the  careful  use  of  tools  to  create  a  minimum  of 
waste,  but  also  the  significance  of  the  very  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  growing  timber  and  its  relation  to  the  very 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  Careless  workmen  in 
the  building  trades  could  save  many  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  by  learning  how  to  read  drawings  correctly  and 
not  cut  into  precious  material  without  having  a  com¬ 
plete  drawing  to  start;  in  such  case  a  man  who  had 
not  learned  his  work  as  a  trade  would  be  less  likely  to 
spend  two  thirds  of  his  time  correcting  the  mistakes 
he  makes  the  other  third.  Also,  where  coal  can  be 
had  for  fuel,  wood  should  most  certainly  not  be  used; 
it  is  both  more  expensive  and  scarcer  than  coal.  All 
this  effects  a  saving,  and  saving  is  next  to  creating, 
which  is  better  than  legislation — and  a  lot  quicker. 

Trees,  as  well  as  land,  air  and  water,  are  common 
property;  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  furnishings  of 
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the  great  globe  on  which  we  were  put  to  live  along 
with  many  millions  of  other  living  things;  every 
individual  form  of  all  creation  is  dependent  on  these 
trees  for  subsistence  and  existence  and  it  is  not  the 
right  of  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals  to  either 
use  or  destroy  without  replacing  the  things  which 
form  so  great  a  part  of  the  common  good.  Every 
well  or  spring  is  dependent  on  the  forests  which  act 
as  a  great  regulator  of  underground  water  veins; 
the  lakes  with  their  fish;  our  vegetables  and  fruits 
look  to  the  wood  in  more  ways  than  one  for  nourish¬ 
ment  while  they  look  also  to  the  birds  for  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  the  birds  in  turn  de¬ 
pend  on  the  woods  for  their  homes.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  paid  a  high  price  for  potatoes  riddled 
with  holes  by  insects  which  have  been  the  food  of 
certain  birds;  but  in  the  locality  where  the  vegetables 
were  grown  the  trees  have  been  cut  away  and  those 
birds  nested  elsewhere.  I  know  a  stream  which 
thirty-five  years  ago  afforded  power  enough  to  run  a 
mill  but  to-day  there  is  not  enough  water  in  it  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  Christian  baptism — it  was  fed  from  woodland 
springs  among  the  hills  which  now  are  bare.  The 
flora  of  the  woods,  too,  is  rapidly  disappearing,  many 
species  being  already  extinct;  but  without  thought 
the  work  of  destruction  goes  on  unchecked  because 
those  who  have  no  title  to  the  land  can  do  nothing  to 
stop  it  and  those  who  have  the  title,  will  not.  No 
trees,  no  birds,  millions  of  insects, — worthless  crops, 
fruit  and  vegetables: — Again;  no  trees,  plenty  of 
frost,  arid  acres,  maximum  of  natural  erosion,  ex¬ 
treme  heat,  cold  and  wind, — and  we  have  a  place 
that  is  neither  fit  to  live  nor  die  in. 

It  should  be  positively  and  quickly  shown  to  all  who 
hold  the  control  of  land  that  the  very  lives  of  all  of  us 
depend  to  an  enormous  degree  upon  the  quiet  work 
of  our  silent  friends,  the  trees,  that  grow  upon  such 
land;  the  practice  of  cutting  timber  for  firewood 
when  the  material  is  needed  so  urgently  in  other 
directions,  is  little  short  of  criminal  and  should  be 
stopped.  In  England  a  man  who  cuts  his  trees  is 
held  in  contempt,  but  here — well,  we  do  anything 
here  on  any  pretext,  for  we  are  a  liberty  loving  people 
in  a  republic  where  some  get  the  liberty  and  others 
get  the  love.  Only  recently  I  pleaded  with  a  high 
salaried  official  to  save  a  great  beech,  but  his  commer¬ 
cialism,  or  rather  vandalism,  was  stronger  than  his 
esthetic  sense,  if  perchance,  he  had  any  esthetic  sense, 
and  down  came  the  great  monarch  that  had  given 
pleasure  and  profit  to  thousands,  and  it  will  take  one- 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years  to  build  another  like 
it  even  if  any  of  us  knew  how.  Unfortunately  such 
authority  is  often  in  a  position  where  the  ignorance 
and  willfulness  of  one  individual  can  affect  the  com¬ 
fort  of  many  intelligent,  practical  and  appreciative 
people;  his  work,  like  that  of  many  others  of  his  kind, 
is  an  insidious  disease  and  is  accomplished  under  the 
pretext  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  private  gain. 


Most  men  see  no  use  for  the  trees  outside  their 
value  as  lumber  or  fuel  but  these  are  only  two  of  their 
virtues  out  of  several  hundred  we  might  catalog; 
perhaps  only  one  of  every  five  thousand  ever  give  a 
tree  credit  for  anything  else  but  shade;  one  may  as 
well  say  water  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  drink.  Few 
ever  think  of  the  forest  as  being  a  great  radiator  that 
gives  off  heat  at  night  when  the  temperature  lowers  to 
the  danger  point  of  freezing  the  fruit  buds;  it  acts 
at  all  times,  both  summer  and  winter,  as  a  great 
equalizer  of  temperatures.  In  spring,  temperatures 
are  always  on  a  delicate  balance  near  the  freezing 
point  and  at  such  times  a  forest  close  by  a  fruit  farm 
will  often  save  the  crop.  It  is  a  fact  that  since  the 
denudation  of  the  hills  the  loss  to  fruit  growers  has 
been  great  and  that  our  climate  has  become  extremely 
variable,  with  the  result  that  our  apples  and  doctors’ 
bills  come  high.  My  experience  while  living  in  the 
woods  has  taught  me  that  the  temperature  among  the 
trees  will  average  about  eight  degrees  lower  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  five  or  six  higher  in  winter,  than  it  is  outside 
— a  fact  well  worth  considering  from  several  points  of 
view. 

Beside  the  many  economic  values  of  the  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  forests,  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  relief 
to  wornout  nerves  and  mind  under  the  strain  of  life 
as  practiced  by  United  Statians,  it  can  not  be  esti¬ 
mated,  much  less  overlooked.  Is  it  naught  to  us 
that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  nothing  but  treeless 
hills  and  sun-dried  valleys  to  look  upon  ?  Who 
knows  but  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  giants  who 
lived  on  this  continent  many  ages  ago  was  due  to 
forest  destruction  If  we  are  trying  to  extinguish 
ourselves  in  the  same  manner  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

The  policy  of  mankind  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
struction  from  the  very  start;  from  the  moment  he 
found  himself  capable  of  doing  things,  he  has  done 
them, — regardless;  he  has  not  improved  on  Nature 
at  all,  merely  changed  the  general  forms  of  material. 
Some  of  us,  perhaps  a  large  number  of  us,  think  that 
the  Earth  was  built  right  to  begin  with,  but  man’s 
ability  coupled  with  the  perversion  of  natural  forces 
and  the  dispersion  of  natural  resources,  has  not 
noticeably  improved  upon  the  Great  Builder’s 
original  plan;  and  we  now  find  ourselves  where  we 
must  concede  that  we  have  either  wrought  intentional 
havoc  or  acknowledge  that  we  did  not  know  how  to 
use  the  material  we  found  here  on  our  arrival.  We 
have  already  reached  the  point  with  regard  to  many 
things  where  it  is  not  a  question  of,  “What  is  the 
price.?”  but,  “Does  it  exist.?”  and  the  only  reason 
why  we  have  not  set  up  a  wail  sooner  is  because  many 
of  the  things  which  have  disappeared  from  mortal 
view  were  of  no  apparent  use  to  man,  but  now  that 
material  we  use  and  misuse  every  day  is  getting 
scarce,  we  become  alarmed  and  with  good  reason; 
perhaps  a  scare  will  do  us  good. 
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What  we  most  need  is  a  thorough  stirring  up  ot  a 
wholesome  sentiment  tor  the  trees;  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  strengthening  their  usefulness  to  us, 
hut  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  getting  people  properly 
interested. 

It  is  said  that  the  elder  Jackson,  that  ardent  lover 
of  nature,  loved  the  trees  so  much  that  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  one  favorite,  he  set  aside  a  certain  amount 
of  land  for  its  perpetuity.  He  had  settled  in  the 
vicinity  when  the  whole  region  was  a  vast  woodland 
that  reverberated  with  the  songs  of  wild  birds,  and 
he  had  seen  the  forest  gradually  fade  away  until  the 
big  tree  stood  quite  alone.  To-day  immediate  gain 
is  considered  far  beyond  future  losses  so  that  eco¬ 
nomics  or  sentiment  scarcely  enter  into  the  question 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  at  times  that  it  was  not 
altogether  such  a  bad  thing  in  the  days  of  King 
George  when  we  had  to  ask  him  if  we  might  cut  a 
tree,  and  it  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  some  such 


arrangement  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  very 
good  plan.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  foreign  countries  are  away  ahead  of 
us  in  understanding  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  One  of  the  most  interesting  conversations 
I  have  had  recently  was  with  a  gentleman  who 
stopped  at  my  door  -a  connoisseur  of  rags  and  old 
rubber — and  talked  to  me  on  forestry;  to  say  he  was 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  most  city  mayors 
is  not  over-complimentary  to  him-  but  he  was  a 
German.  But  with  all  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
subject  a  few  are  at  last  beginning  to  point  their  ears 
in  the  direction  of  protest  and  appeal  so  that  perhaps 
the  near  future  will  see  some  beneficial  action;  if  no 
move  is  made  now  to  relieve  the  situation  and  provide 
for  future  contingencies,  one  thing  surely  will  happen ; 
We  will  one  day  wake  up  to  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  sold  our  own  hides  and  have  done  the 
skinning  ourselves. 


AN  EROSION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  5OO  FEET  DEEP,  DUE  TO  LOSS  OF  THE  TREES 
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By  LILLIAN  HARROD 


I  T  is  hard  to  realize  how  much  room  goes  to 
waste  in  every  house  that  has  not  been  most 
carefully  planned.  It  we  try,  we  can  find 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  odd  niches  for  china 
cupboards  or  for  books.  When  we  compare  the  two, 
it  really  seems  as  if  the  modern  houses  contain  far 
more  nooks  of  this  kind  than  did  the  old-style 
Colonial  mansions,  whose  severely  simple  rectangular 
parallelograms  allowed  for  just  four  rooms  and  a 
hall  upon  each  floor.  There  were  no  alcoves,  and 
there  were  no  jogs.  Save  that  fireplaces  were  made 
necessary  by  tbe  climate,  and  staircases  had  to  he 
used  in  order  to  reach  the  upper  floors,  our  grand¬ 
mothers  would  have  lived  in  an  absolutely  closetless 
condition ! 

To  be  sure  a  jog  was  sometimes  inserted,  to  permit 
of  a  buffet.  This  was  usually  placed  in  a  corner. 


The  shell-pattern  was  most  desirable,  but  is  rarely 
seen  except  in  old  houses.  This  buffet  was  a  cup¬ 
board,  or  set  of  shelves,  generally  used  for  the  display 
of  glass,  china,  and  silver-plate.  Old-time  books, 
such  as  the  Bihle'and  the  almanac,  occasionally 
found  their  way  to  the  lowermost  shelf,  or  some¬ 
times  even  a  work-basket  might  creep  in  there 
unmolested.  The  buffet  was  always  painted  white, 
and  there  seems  never  to  have  been  more  than  one 
in  a  home,  although  I  really  do  not  think  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  statute  books  of  that  period  actually 
forbade  a  person  to  have  more.  The  old  blue  laws 
were  very  meddlesome  in  matters  concerning  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  but  they  did  not  aspire  to  allot  a 
stated  number  of  buffets  and  cubby-holes  to  each 
house. 

Sometimes  the  open  shelves  were  superseded  by 


A  QUAINT  CABINET  OF  RARE  CHINA 
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cupboards  with  doors  designed  to  keep  out  the  dust. 
Indeed,  the  lower  part  of  each  buft'et  was  generally 
a  closet,  designed  for  storage  of  treasures,  and  there¬ 
fore  dear  to  the  children’s  hearts.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  Salem  cupboards  are  endless  in 
number  and  variety,  and  that  they  possess,  to  this 
day,  a  charm  which  is  peculiarly  their  own.  Through 
the  closed  doors  under  the  buffet,  one  can  still 
smell  a  spicy  fragrance  that  suggests  a  rich  plum 
cake;  and  mingled  with  this  appetizing  odor,  comes 
the  unmistakable  aroma  of  preserved  ginger,  brought 
home  in  the  hold  of  some  loreign-faring  vessel, 
when  commerce  was  at  its  height. 

The  shelves  above  show  the  real,  honest,  blue 


TEAPOTS  DISPLAYED  ON  OPEN  SHELVES 


A  square  closet  for  china,  the  door  of  diamond  panes  of  glass  with 
wood  muntins.  Residence  of  Mrs.  George  Adams,  Salem,  Mass. 


Canton  china,  with  its  thin  and  delicate  edge. 
There  are  squat  pitchers,  and  great  cups  that  are 
large  enough  to  serve  as  bowls.  Broken  pieces  of 
the  best  china  were  bestowed  upon  the  children, 
who  looked  upon  such  a  treasure  as  the  greatest 
possible  gift,  and  played  house  with  it  most  enthu¬ 
siastically. 

There  were  cupboards  with  tiny  diamond  panes 
that  glistened  with  frequent  washing.  Inside  these 
could  be  caught  tantalizing  glimpses  of  great,  round 
blue  jars,  protected  by  a  network  of  bamboo,  and 
containing  the  delectable  and  amber-hued  ginger. 
Cheek  by  jowl  with  the  ginger-jars,  reposed  flat 
boxes  of  guava  jelly  and  miniature  casks  of  tama¬ 
rinds,  which,  when  properly  diluted  in  water,  made 
a  very  pretty  drink  in  the  old  days,  before  there  were 
soda-fountains  to  dispense  all  manner  of  tempting 
liquid  allurements.  In  close  juxtaposition,  stood 
cut  glass  decanters,  full  of  amher  liquor,  which,  in 
those  days  was  considered  an  appropriate  refresh¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  to  any  guest,  even  to  the  minister 
upon  his  frequent  calls.  With  it  were  served  thin, 
crisp  seed-cakes,  cut  in  the  shape  of  oak-leaves,  and 
carefully  kept  in  a  plump  jar  beside  the  cut  glass 
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A  very  beautiful  old  shell  top  buflet  in  the  jobn  Hancock  l  avern, 
Hamilton,  Mass. 


decanters.  The  attractions  ot  the  old-tinie  buffet 
were  sufficiently  varied  in  their  scope  to  appeal  to 
almost  everybody.  There  were  closets  with  semi¬ 
circular  shelves  ot  rich  dark  wood,  against  which 
were  shown  rows  ot  sparkling  glass,  gracetul  pitch¬ 
ers,  delicate  wine  glasses,  and  sandal-wood  tans.  It 
is  hard  to  leave  these  artistic  old  collections,  to  con¬ 
sider  their  mode  ot  displav  m  our  modern  homes. 

The  one  idea,  to-day,  seems  to  be  to  intrude  all 
sorts  of  odd  niches  into  our  rooms.  It  is  really  a 
very  good  idea,  too;  as  it  breaks  the  monotony  ot 
the  lines  with  that  little  artistic  touch  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  beauty  ot  a  room.  The  disposition 
of  corners  and  cupboards  is  now  studied  as  caretully 
by  the  architect  as  is  the  house  itselt;  and  the 
results  are  mhnitely  pleasing. 

Sometimes  we  see  an  alcove,  where  a  marble 
statue  or  a  bronze  ornament  mav  stand,  outlined 
against  a  tancitul  window  just  behind  it. 

Beside  the  fireplace,  there  is  fine  opportunity  to 
introduce  shelves  for  books;  but  these  should  never 
be  too  high  or  too  deep.  It  too  high,  the  hand 
cannot  reach,  without  effort,  tor  the  favorite  author; 
if  too  deep,  we  waste  room.  Sometimes  the  same 
cupboard  can  extend  into  both  rooms,  on  opposite 


sides  ot  the  partition,  which  serves  to  cut  the  closet 
in  two,  thus  allowing  an  opening,  with  its  set  of 
shelves,  upon  each  side. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  convenient  it  is  to  have 
the  hollow  in  the  partition  made  into  a  closet  for 
kindling-wood,  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
closed  with  white  wood  doors  ?  This  keeps  the 
litter  made  by  kindlings  quite  out  of  sight,  and 
gives  more  room  about  the  hearth. 

An  imitation  ot  the  old-time  buffet  is  excellent. 
The  original  model  can  be  so  changed  that,  while 
the  upper  part  is  rounded,  and  furnished  with 
shelves  to  show  fine  china,  the  lower  part  can  be 
glassed  in,  to  save  the  china  from  gathering  dust. 
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A  very  rare  and  beautiful  china  cabinet,  with  old  Chinese  and 
old  English  ware 
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A  china  cabinet  made  of  Italian  walnut  inlaid  with  ivory 


An  oak  dresser  in  a  house  on  Chiswick  Mall,  England 


while  displaying  all  its  fine 
texture  and  admirable  color¬ 
ing.  We  all  have  some  fine 
pieces  of  china.  Some  do 
not  seem  to  realize  its  worth 
or  its  beauty;  but  others  do, 
and  enjoy  showing  it,  where 
it  can  be  safely  encased  from 
harm. 

Another  excellent  idea  is 
that  of  a  built-in  sideboard, 
which  has  the  upper  part 
enclosed  in  glass,  leaving 
upon  each  side  a  narrow 
shelf-case,  where  either  books 
or  china  can  be  shown  in  an 
original  lash  ion.  Another 
novel  idea  is  that  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  fireplace  a 
magazine  closet  that  is  not 
too  large,  while  a  closet  of 
larger  size,  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
fireplace  mantel,  can  be  used 
for  books. 

Sometimes  the  shelves 
set  in  open  recesses  are 


A  LINK  OF  FINK  OLD  PITCHERS 


hollowed  in,  giving  a  better 
chance  lor  ornaments,  and 
allowing  more  room,  so  that 
they  are  not  so  easily  dis¬ 
placed  and  broken.  Olten 
china  closets  are  placed  in 
each  side  of  the  fireplace, 
with  ornamental  glass  doors, 
frequently  showing  leaded 
panes,  which  lend  a  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  to  the  room, 
without  being  very  expen¬ 
sive.  A  window-seat,  or 
ingle-nook,  at  one  side  of  the 
chimney,  is  always  attractive. 
There  is  no  more  charming 
method  ol  filling  such  a 
niche.  II  you  care  to  put 
in  a  Ian  light  above  the  seat, 
it  will  he  so  much  the  more 
ornamental.  A  very  new 
idea  puts  over  the  fireplace 
a  glassed-in  cabinet,  in  three 
sections,  which  is  very  effec¬ 
tive.  Such  graceful  touches 
lend  individuality  to  any 
room. 
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BY  A  DECORATOR 


The  dining-room  in  the  house  for  which  The 
Decorator  was  supplying  the  scheme,  opening 
directly  from  the  living-room  described  in 
the  October  House  and  Garden,  was  of  southern 
and  eastern  exposure  and  showed  good  proportions. 
An  alcove  window  set  at  the  southern  end  gave 
most  excellent  opportunity  for  a  proper  and  attrac¬ 
tive  disposal  of  plants  and  was  made  a  pronounced 
feature  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  room. 


Paper  of  charming  color  and  design  covered  the 
wall  from  the  plate  rail  to  cornice.  Against  a  clear 
white  background  brown  twigs  and  branches  of  the 
pine  showed  strongly  through  clustering  green 
needles,  interspersed  at  intervals  by  small  brown 
cones.  The  color  of  twig  and  cone  matched  per¬ 
fectly  the  tone  of  the  oak  and  the  rich  green  of  the 
pine  needles  was  a  trifle  deeper  in  color  than  the 
plaster  panels  below  the  rail.  A  light  cornice  of  the 
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COTTAGE  SIDEBOARD,  WITH  PLATE  RACK 


The  lower  walls  were  under  his 
suggestions  painted  in  oil,  and 
given  a  flat  finish.  The  color 
chosen  was  soft  green  harmoniz¬ 
ing  perfectly  with  the  green  used 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  standing  woodwork  of  oak  was  finished  with 
a  color  reproducing  the  rich  nut  brown  of  English 
oak,  the  stain  and  finish  bringing  out  the. grain  of 
the  wood  effectively.  This  included  a  plate  rail  set 
at  a  height  of  six  feet  above  the  floor  line. 


oak  set  at  the  ceiling  angle 
and  stained  like  the  wood¬ 
work  gave  solidity  and 
finish  to  the  entire  wall 
treatment.  This  paper  is 
one  of  the  season’s  best 

designs  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  retails  for 
forty  cents  a  single  roll. 

At  the  windows  next  the  glass,  curtains  of  ecru  net 
were  hung.  These  curtains  were  interesting  and 
unusual  and  as  the  decorator  said  “  composed 
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These  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  and  with  the  simple 
plain  lines  and  unworried  color  effect,  the  room  was  delight¬ 
fully  attractive. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the  casement  win¬ 
dows  a  mantel  was  placed,  faced  about  with  unglazed 
gray  green  tile.  The  narrow  oak  shelf  set  high  in  line  with 
the  plate  rail,  was  supported  by  iron  brackets.  This  shelf 
held  some  tall  brass  candlesticks,  two  at  either  end.  In 
the  center  was  a  great  boat-shaped  beaten  copper  bowl  with 
brass  mountings,  no  other  brass  or  copper  pieces  were 
used.  Some  quaint  and  unusual  pieces  of  pewter  were, 
however,  arranged  along  the  plate  rail.  The  floor  was 
stained  a  darker  shade  of  brown  than  the  woodwork  and 
given  a  polished  wax  finish.  The  wood  used  for  the  floor 
was  pine,  and  it  was  treated  with  two  coats  of  floor  finish 
and  a  final  coat  of  wax,  well  rubbed.  This  treatment 
resulted  in  a  surface  beautiful  and  much  more  durable 
than  where  the  wax  is  applied  directly  to  the  wood. 

A  Japanese  rug  of  cotton  having  green  and  gray  figures 
on  a  white  ground  supplied  an  attractive  and  inexpensive 
floor  covering  which  composed  well  with  the  other  fittings  of 
the  room. 

The  mass  of  tall  palms  and  delicate  green  tracery  of  fern 
leaves  against  the  glass  of  the  southern  windows  seemed 
the  crux  of  the  color  scheme.  The  buffet  and  serving- 
table  covers,  as  well  as  the  center-piece  used  on  the  round 
table,  were  of  heavy  linen  embroidered  in  the  pine  needle 
and  cone  pattern.  On  the  table  square  was  placed  a  low 
black  teakwood  stand,  holding  a  quaint  Japanese  flower  pot 
in  which  grew  a  dwarfed  pine  tree. 

The  arrangement  of  furniture  was  as  carefully  studied 


SADDLE-SEAT  DINING  CHAIRS 


DUTCH  SERVING  TABLE 


expressly  for  this  room.”  All  edges  were  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  turned  three  inch  hem.  Partly 
on  this  hem  and  partly  extending  on  the 
single  net  of  the  curtain,  was  the  design  of 
pine  twigs,  needles  and  cones  taken  from  the 
wall-paper,  worked  in  loose,  free  stitches  in 
heavy  silks  of  brown  and  green  shades.  The 
effect  of  this  design  was  wonderfully  artistic 
and  went  very  far  toward  completing  the 
finished  beauty  of  the  dining¬ 
room.  Over-draperies  of  thin 
crinkled  silk  in  the  lightest 
shade  of  green  shown  in  the 
wall  covering  supplemented 
these  and  were  well  pushed 
back,  simply  outlining  the 
window.  These  curtains 
were  made — as  were  those  of 
the  embroidered  net — to 
reach  only  to  the  sill  and  were 
finished  with  a  three  inch  hem. 

Double  sets  of  slender  rods 
were  used,  the  curtains  run  on 
these  by  a  casing  at  the  top 
allowing  no  heading  to  show. 

The  furniture  selected  was 
of  oak  stained  and  finished 
like  the  standing  woodwork. 

The  pieces  chosen  were  simple 
in  line  and  though  not  heavy, 
were  well  constructed.  This 
furniture  comprised  a  round 
table,  two  arm  chairs  and  six 
side  chairs,  a  low  buffet  and 
small  serving  table  (illustra¬ 
tions  of  which  are  shown). 
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as  that  in  the  adjoining  living-room.  The  buffet 
■was  placed  between  the  two  casement  windows,  the 
serving  table  between  the  alcove  window  and  the 
swinging  door  into  the  pantry,  the  table  not  quite  in 
the  center  of  the  room  hut  nearer  the  window  holding 
the  ferns. 

The  lighting  of  the  room  was  simple  and  effective, 
ddie  table  lights  clustered  under  a  spreading  open 
weave  bamboo  shade  which  was  lined  with  soft  green 
silk  and  threw  the  light  pleasantly  upon  the  table. 
I'he  side  lights  above  the  buffet  were  of  the  least 
expensive  design.  On  such  ordinarily  the  bulbs 
turn  up,  here  they  were  reversed  and  little  frills  of 
green  silk  were  placed  over  the  ground  glass  shades, 
adding  a  touch  of  elegance  which  suited  the  room. 

The  owners  of  the  house  were  so  delighted  with 
the  finished  room,  both  by  its  distinctive  charm  and 
the  small  cost  of  everything,  that  they  requested  the 
decorator  to  select  and  purchase  for  them  the  china 
and  glass  ware  setting  a  limit  of  $50.00  on  the  amount 
to  be  expended. 

Glasses  selected 
were  of  good 
quality  and 
showed  a  tiny 
handed  pattern 
at  the  top. 

These  included 
water,  claret, 
sherry  and 
liqueur  glasses. 

As  very  many 
unnecessary 
pieces  are  usu¬ 
ally  included  in 
the  regulation 
sets  of  china. 

The  Decorator 
determined  to 
find  something 
in  open  stock 
which  would 
come  within  the 
amount  allowed  him  for  these.  Eliminating  tea  cups, 
sauce  and  sugar  bowls,  cream  jugs,  tea  and  chocolate 
pots,  he  found  made  a  decided  difference  in  the  cost 
and  he  was  enabled  to  select  something  to  replace  the 
necessary  pieces  which,  while  harmonizing  with  the 
whole,  would  show  a  different  design  which  seemed 
desirable.  He  found  a  charming  little  tea  set, 
including  the  tea  pot,  sugar  bowl,  cream  jug  and 
eight  cups  of  delicate  Japanese  ware  in  dull  green, 
the  design  of  pure  white  storks  showing  exquisitely 
against  this  ground.  This  selection  augmented  the 
Japanese  suggestion,  already  felt  in  the  decoration  of 
the  room. 

The  chocolate  pot  selected  was  dull  green  in  color, 
the  beauty  of  its  slender  shape,  entirely  undecorated. 


The  small  cups  which  matched  this,  could  be  utilized 
either  for  chocolate  or  after-dinner  coffee.  With  the 
six  dollars  which  remained  of  the  fifty  after  making 
the  above  mentioned  purchases,  he  chose  one-half 
dozen  Limoge  salad  plates.  These  showed  con¬ 
ventional  designs  in  which  the  dominant  color  was 
green,  but  as  they  were  odd  pieces,  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  procure  them  at  the  price  named. 

In  designing  this  wholly  successful  room  The 
Decorator  had  well  in  mind  three  points,  its  color 
relation  to  the  adjoining  living-room;  its  simple  for¬ 
mality,  as  suggested  by  the  Japanese  feeling  in  its 
decoration;  and  the  utility  as  well  as  beauty  of  each 
article  used  in  its  fitting. 

The  stairway  placed  in  a  small  hall  directly  back 
of  the  living-room,  he  found  a  difficult  architectural 
feature  to  reconcile.  Aftercareful  study  of  the  floor 
plans,  and  such  photographs  as  were  supplied  him 
by  his  client,  he  determined  to  remove  the  wide  door 
leading  from  the  living-room  into  this  passage,  plac¬ 
ing  a  curtain  at 
the  opening.  A 
c  o  m  m  o  d  i  o  u  s 
landing  at  the 
turn  of  the  stairs 
showed  a  win- 
d  o  w  under 
which  he  placed 
a  wide  seat,  and 
heaped  upon  it 
half  a  dozen 
comfortable  pil¬ 
lows  covered 
in  greens  and 
browns. 

The  walls, 
woodwork,  and 
curtains  were 
like  those  in  the 
1  i  v  i  n  g  -  r  00  m. 
This  treatment 
of  a  bad  feature 
resulted  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  room  more  spacious  and  attractive.  The 
cost  of  decorating  and  furnishing  was  as  follows: 


five  rolls  ot  “  pine  cone  ”  wall-paper  @  40c . $  2  00 

Japanese  rug,  9  X  12 .  27  00 

Embroidered  net  curtains,  $12.00  per  pair .  24  00 

Thin  crinkled  green  silk  for  curtains  @  90c .  8  20 

Embroidered  centerpiece,  buffet  cover,  serving  table  cover.  30  00 

Oak  table .  48  00 

Oak  buffet .  35  00 

Serving  table .  15  00 

d'wo  arm  chairs,  @  $7.50 .  15  00 

Six  side  chairs .  22  50 

Teakwood  stand .  2  00 

Chinese  jar .  2  00 

Dwarfed  pine .  i  75 

Bamboo  shade .  4  00 

China  and  glassware .  50  00 
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Winter  Protection  for  Plants 

By  Ellen  P.  Williams 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  garden  before 
the  winter  covering  is  put  on.  One  must 
take  up  the  dahlias,  gladioli  and  other  not 
hardy  bulbous  roots  and  store  in  sand  in  a  cool 
cellar  after  giving  them  a  thorough  drying  in  the  sun 
and  shaking  off  all  the  earth. 

Cut  down  the  perennial  and  pull  out  all  the  annual 
plants  and  burn,  as  they  are  often  filled  with  insects 
and  plant  disease.  The  covering  of  plants  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  protect  them  from  thawing  and  freezing, 
which  does  the  real  harm. 

I  would  like  to  condense  the  rest  of  my  subject 
into:  “Oh,  just  cover  up  everything  with  manure, 
leaves  and  stable  litter.”  But  one  must  do  this 
with  care,  for  some  things  like  to  be  entirely  covered 
and  others  wish  to  show  their  green  tops  all  winter. 
The  latter,  such  as  hollyhock  and  foxglove,  must 
have  their  protection  of  leaves  or  manure  tucked 
around  under  their  leaves  and  not  on  top,  as  they 
will  dampen  and  rot  off  if  their  crowns  are  covered. 

The  galladia  cannot  stand  any  manure.  I  would 
let  the  plants  that  stay  green  all  winter,  such  as 
sweet  william,  rock  cress  and  basket  of  gold,  show 
a  little  and  breathe  in  the  open  air.  All  iris  love  a 
generous  covering  of  manure  and  dead  leaves. 

Bulbs  like  a  covering  of  two  or  three  inches  of 
stable  litter,  for  leaves  pack  too  closely  and  may 
smother  the  bulb. 

I  would  wait  until  the  first  very  cold  snap  to  cover 
the  iris  and  bulbs,  when  the  mice  and  moles  have 
made  their  winter  quarters  elsewhere  and  will  not 
settle  among  them  to  feast  all  winter. 

If  your  box  or  evergreen  hedges  are  exposed  to 
heavy  winds  and  winter  sunshine,  put  up  boards  on 
the  north  and  west  sides.  Snow  melting  and  freez¬ 
ing  on  their  boughs  will  burn  them  brown. 

In  covering  the  roses,  I  think  it  really  does  no 
good  to  give  each  one  a  coat  of  straw,  unless  very 
tender  roses.  I  would  cut  a  foot  or  so  off  the  high 
ones  to  prevent  them  from  being  whipped  by  the  wind 
which  would  loosen  them  at  the  roots.  Put  around 
the  hybrid  perpetual  roses  a  dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  The  hybrid  teas  or  everblooming  roses  should 
have,  besides  the  manure,  a  foot  or  more  of  stable 
litter  around  them. 

Snapdragon  and  wall  flowers  can  be  protected 
by  a  covering  of  stable  litter  and  boards. 

If  you  have  a  cold  frame  to  carry  tender  plants 
through  the  winter,  you  will  be  able  to  save  many 
seedlings  that  are  too  small  to  stand  the  cold.  The 
cardinal  plant  is  better  for  this  protection.  Lilies 
like  a  mulching  of  leaves. 


Beautify  the  Dark  Corners 

By  Robert  H.  Sterling 

IT  is  the  exception,  if  about  the  house  or  yard 
there  is  not  one  or  more  dark  corners — corners 
where  direct  sunlight  never  enters,  and  it  is 
often  a  problem  when  planning  the  spring  work  in 
the  garden,  how  to  prevent  such  places  from  detract¬ 
ing  from  its  general  appearance.  Without  the 
sun-rays  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  grow  flowers, 
but  by  a  little  effort  and  attention  these  dark,  shaded 
corners  can  be  converted  into  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  yard.  In  the  garden  of  the  forest 
there  are  many  sunless  nooks,  and  when  the  city  or 
suburban  dweller  rambles  therein  on  a  summer  day 
it  is  just  such  places  as  are  sought.  They  are  cool, 
romantic  woodland  dells  crowded  with  mosses,  ferns, 
lichens  and  many  similar  plants. 

With  a  little  assistance  the  places  about  the 
garden  where  “nothing  will  grow”  can  be  made 
almost — but  not  quite — as  attractive  to  the  eye  as 
the  natural  dells  which  are  so  eagerly  hunted.  Go  to 
one  of  these  natural,  sunless  gardens  of  the  woods 
and  gather  a  number  of  choice  fern  plants.  You 
will  find  here  probably  some  vigorous  plants  of  the 
coarse  fern,  or  brake,  whose  fronds  are  oftentimes 
four  and  even  six  feet  long.  These  will  make  a  very 
effective  background. 

Take  them  up  with  their  full  mass  of  roots 
and  allow  the  black,  spongy  mold  in  which  they 
grew  to  cling  to  the  roots.  Wrap  the  roots  care¬ 
fully  to  protect  them  from  the  light  and  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evaporation  of  the  moist¬ 
ure;  soak  them  thoroughly  in  water  and  set  in  the 
ground  as  near  as  possible  to  the  depth  they  origi¬ 
nally  grew.  After  transplanting  flood  heavily  with 
water;  continue  to  supply  plenty  of  water-  dots  of  it 
— and  there  will  be  developed  as  fine  specimens  of 
ferns  as  grow  naturally  in  the  forests. 

In  the  woods  where  the  ferns  are  gathered,  there 
will  most  likely  be  found  an  abundance  of  flat 
stones  covered  with  silver-gray  lichens.  If  a  liberal 
supply  of  these  be  taken  also,  a  beautiful  back¬ 
ground  can  be  made  tor  the  tiny  dell  —the  heretofore 
dark,  damp  and  sunless  corner  which  has  been  a 
source  of  annoyance. 

The  beauty  of  the  corner  can  be  enhanced  addi¬ 
tionally  by  hanging  a  bucket  or  pot  above  the  bed  of 
ferns,  in  which  should  be  set  a  trailing  fern.  Pierce 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket  or  pot  with  extremely  small 
holes,  so  that  the  water  will  merely  trickle  out,  or,  at 
the  most,  fall  in  a  very  fine  spray.  Let  the  hanging 
position  be  such  that  the  water  will  drip  on  the  fern 
bed,  and  while  watering  the  fern  in  the  pot  the  same 
water  is  utilized  for  the  bed  plants. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  TALKS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Editor,  Margaret  Greenleaf,  wishes  to  extend  a  personal  invitation  to  all  readers  of  House  and  Garden  to  send  to  the 
Correspondence  Department,  inquiries  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  house  finishing  and  furnishing.  Careful  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  each  inquiry,  the  letter  and  answer  being  published  in  due  time  as  matters  of  interest  to  other  readers. 
Where  an  early  reply  is  desired  if  a  stamp  and  self-addressed  envelope  are  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent.  No 
charge  whatever  is  made  for  any  advice. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  HALF  PARTITION  IN  A  STUDIO 

Having  noticed  in  House  and  Garden  that 
you  give  suggestions  on  furnishing,  I  wish 
to  ask  your  help  in  the  arrangement  of 
my  studios  which  are  24'  x  30'  and  24'  x  24'. 
The  walls  are  divided  by  a  running  board  in 
white  and  all  the  woodwork  is  white.  The  walls 
above  baseboard  in  dull  yellow  and  below  in  dull 
green  paper. 

I  want  to  discard  the  curtains  which  now  separate 
the  two  rooms  and  put  in  a  half  partition.  The 
ceiling  is  too  high — 18'.  I  want  a  window  seat 
built  in  the  space  in  the  corner.  I  send  a  rough 
draft  of  the  plan.  I  hoped  that  1  might  use  green 
burlap  in  the  panels,  with  oak  strips  for  dividing  the 
panels,  and  to  make  the  seat.  I  have  four  large 
windows,  all  on  north  side.  These  I  will  hang  with 
rough  yellow  silk.  Rugs  are  large  and  in  brown, 
green  and  yellow  shades.  The  floors  are  dark  green. 
Pedestals  for  large  casts,  are  green  also  and  the  desk, 
chairs,  bookcases,  cabinets,  etc.,  are  in  oak.  The 
room  was  decorated  before  I  took  it. 

I  would  like  you  to  suggest  curtains  to  hang 
between  the  rooms.  Perhaps  you  could  find  some¬ 
thing  I  could  stencil  and  something  for  the  seat 
cover.  I  should  like  a  kind  of  mattress  for 
the  seat  that  can  be  aired.  What  color  and  fabric 
should  I  use  for  the  seat  and  curtains,  and  what 
pillows  would  you  suggest  r  I  want  some  wash 
curtains  for  a  cabinet.  I  thought  I  could  stencil 
these.  Please  suggest  fabric. 

Of  what  would  you  suggest  my  having  the  panels 
made  between  the  oak  strips  ?  As  I  cannot  afford 
the  oak  it  might  be  some  cheaper  wood  or  other 
material.  I  have  the  pegged  furniture  and  will  have 
the  strips  and  pieces  across  the  top  pegged  to  com¬ 
plete  the  idea.  I  have  a  great  many  pieces  of  bric-a- 
brac  for  still  life  work  and  these  must  be  kept  on  a 
white  shelf  around  the  room.  I  am  sorry  the  shelf 
is  white  but  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  change  it,  as 
it  is  of  pine  and  cannot  be  finished  like  the  partition. 
I  will  appreciate  any  help  you  may  be  able  to  give  me. 


Answer:  We  are  much  interested  in  the  studio 
you  describe  and  are  glad  to  suggest  to  you  the 
material  from  which  to  make  your  partition.  There 
is  a  plaster  board  made  which  will  be  found  entirely 
serviceable  and  very  inexpensive  for  such  use.  We 
are  sending  you  the  name  of  this  material  and  its 
manufacturers  by  post.  This  may  be  painted  or 
tinted  or  covered  with  burlap  as  desired.  It  comes 
in  panels  of  a  variety  of  sizes. 

We  feel  the  one  difficulty  in  your  studio  would  be 
the  white  shelf,  therefore,  we  suggest  that  you  paint 
this  with  ordinary  oil  paint  in  a  color  exactly  match¬ 
ing  the  green  of  the  paper  below  it.  We  send  you 
samples  of  green  arras  cloth  which  we  would  suggest 
as  the  material  best  suited  for  your  portieres  for 
stenciling,  and  also  for  covering  the  mattress  pad  and 
pillows.  This  may  be  procured  in  a  variety  of 
shades.  If  you  would  send  us  a  small  sample  show¬ 
ing  the  color  of  your  green  paper,  we  could  match 
this  for  you  and  would  recommend  green  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  brown  or  yellow  that  you  may  avoid  any 
restless  effect  with  your  walls.  There  is  a  coarse 
linen  made  which  takes  stenciling  well,  from  which 
you  might  make  the  curtains  for  your  shelves,  using 
the  same  design  on  a  reduced  scale  as  you  do  for 
the  door  hangings.  For  your  pillows,  two  should 
be  covered  with  the  material  used  for  your  pad  and 
in  additional  ones,  you  might  introduce  dull  blue  and 
old  red  agreeably. 

EXTERIOR  COLOR  FOR  A  SMALL  STUCCO  HOUSE 

I  am  building  a  house  of  cement  or  stucco  and 
would  like  your  advice  as  to  the  coloring  for  the  out¬ 
side.  The  upper  portion  of  the  house  will  have  the 
half-timbered  English  cottage  effect.  This  is  of 
chestnut  and  I  would  like  suggestions  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  the  wood  trim  as  well  as  the  color  for  the 
stucco.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  stains  which  will 
color  the  cement  and  should  it  be  mixed  before  the 
blocks  are  made  or  the  cement  applied 

Answer:  There  are  stains  made  which  give  good 
and  durable  color  effects  on  cement  or  stucco. 
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These  should  be  applied  to  the  finished  surface. 
A  soft  yellow  tan  which  shows  the  coloring  seen  in 
the  old  mission  adobe  houses  is  an  excellent  tone  to 
choose,  unless  one  prefers  the  natural  soft  gray  which 
the  plaster  shows.  Your  woodwork  should  be 
treated  with  a  stain,  nut  brown  in  color.  This  will 
give  the  chestnut  the  color  that  exposure  to  time  and 
weather  would  produce. 

CHARMING  COLOR  SCHEME  FOR  A  REMODELED 
HOUSE 

In  remodeling  an  old  house,  we  have  decided  to 
use  white  on  all  woodwork  except  in  the  living-room 
and  are  anxious  to  have  that  stained  mahogany,  but 
hesitate  because  a  number  of  people  have  told  us  it 
would  prove  unsatisfactory  and  that  it  would  fog, 
show  finger-marks,  etc.  A  decorator  has  suggested 
doing  the  room  in  Flemish  oak  with  the  furniture  of 
course,  in  keeping,  but  the  idea  seems  to  me  wrong 
as  on  one  side  would  be  the  dining-room,  on  the 
other  the  music-room,  both  entirely  Colonial  in  style. 
Kindly  give  me  your  opinion;  also  tell  me  how  the 
treads  of  the  stairs  should  be  finished  when  the  side 
rail  is  white,  and  the  hand  rail  of  mahogany.  I 
notice  in  “Colonial  Halls”  in  your  October  issue,  the 
tread  matches  the  hard  wood  floor  while  in  some  old 
houses  that  I  know,  the  treads  are  all  white.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  prefer  a  style  of  woodwork,  furnishings 
etc.,  rather  dark  in  character,  but  in  doing  over  a 
house  in  which  the  wood  is  oak  or  pine,  though  per¬ 
fectly  plain,  there  seems  to  be  only  one  treatment 
open,  white  paint,  particularly  where  one  owns  a 
quantity  of  genuine  old  mahogany. 

Will  you  also  suggest  the  wall  covering  and  hang¬ 
ings  for  the  first  floor  rooms  throughout  as  shown  by 
the  rough  plan  enclosed  ?  You  will  send,  I  know, 
something  that  will  be  harmonious,  as  we  enter  the 
front  door  and  look  through  the  several  rooms. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  assure 
you  of  the  help  you  have  been  to  would-be  decorators. 

Answer;  We  take  pleasure  in  supplying  you  with 
the  following  suggestions  for  the  interior  treatment 
of  your  remodeled  house;  the  charming  plans  interest 
us  greatly.  It  is  quite  possible  to  use  a  mahogany 
stain  and  finish  which  will  be  satisfactory  if  your 
wood  is  of  a  kind  to  take  the  stain  appropriately. 
Oak,  however,  should  never  be  stained  mahogany  as 
stains  should  be  used  only  where  they  reproduce  a 
possible  natural  color  in  the  wood,  that  is,  to  explain, 
oak  could  never  by  any  chance  take  on  a  tone  like 
mahogany  but  any  shade  of  brown,  mossy  green  or 
the  silvery  weathered  elfects  would  show  well,  as 
these  tones  result  naturally  from  time  and  exposure. 

If  the  wood  of  your  living-room  is  of  oak  we  would 
suggest  that  you,  by  all  means,  use  the  ivory  white 
there,  since  it  is  your  decision  to  use  it  in  the  other 


rooms  of  the  house  as  the  rooms  are  so  nearly  allied. 
For  the  hall  and  music-room  which  open  well 
together,  we  are  suggesting  a  yellow  tan  Japanese 
grass-cloth,  rather  neutral  in  tone,  as  this  will  make 
an  excellent  setting  for  mahogany  furniture  and 
harmonize  well  with  the  ivory  white  enamel  we  are 
suggesting  for  your  woodwork  in  preference  to  the 
white.  The  tapestry  material  we  send  you  is  advised 
for  door  curtains  and  any  upholstery  you  may  require 
for  your  hall  or  for  chair  seats  in  the  music-room. 

For  the  living-room  opening  from  your  music-room 
a  favrile  bronze  two-toned  paper  is  advised.  This 
makes  a  beautiful  wall  covering  and  is  especially 
effective  with  mahogany  furniture  and  ivory  white 
enameled  woodwork.  Samples  of  drapery  mate¬ 
rials  for  completing  these  schemes  are  sent  to 
you.  These  will  be  found  to  harmonize  with  the 
coloring  of  the  adjoining  rooms. 

For  the  morning-room,  which  we  see  is  of  northern 
exposure,  a  yellow  scheme  is  sent.  For  the  dining¬ 
room  where  the  woodwork  is  treated  with  the  ivory 
enamel,  a  tapestry  paper  is  submitted  with  drapery 
materials  in  plain  colors.  The  ceiling  tints  to  be 
used  throughout  the  house  are  also  forwarded.  It  is 
a  very  essential  point  to  remember  in  using  these 
schemes  that  to  complete  them,  the  ceiling  colors 
must  not  vary  from  the  samples  recommended. 

For  the  finish  of  the  kitchen  and  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  house,  a  good  tough  varnish  which  is  not 
affected  by  heat  and  moisture  is  advised  for  use  over 
the  natural  wood. 

In  regard  to  the  treads  of  the  stairs  where  the 
spindles  are  white  and  the  hand  rail  mahogany,  we 
would  say  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice  whether  the 
stairs  be  painted  white  like  the  spindles,  stained 
mahogany  like  the  hand  rail,  or  finished  as  the  floor 
from  which  they  ascend.  The  latter  is  our  personal 
choice.  If  your  floors  are  of  oak  they  could  be 
stained  a  medium  brown  and  treated  with  a  good 
finish.  We  are  sending  you  sample  panels  showing 
the  color  and  finish  we  would  recommend. 

COLOR  SCHEME  FOR  THE  FIRST  FLOOR  OF  A  SMALL 
j  HOUSE 

I  am  having  a  small  cottage  built,  the  first  floor  of 
which  has  reception  hall,  front  room  and  dining¬ 
room  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  well  thrown 
together  and  used  as  one  room.  Would  it  be  best 
to  have  the  wall-paper  for  all  the  same  design  ? 
Kindly  tell  me  of  the  most  attractive  and  neat 
pattern  for  wall  friezes  and  ceilings.  Would  you 
advise  a  drop  ceiling  and  solid  color  for  wall  or  a 
design  of  some  character,  something  soft  and  restful 

In  the  October  number  of  House  and  Garden  I 
was  delighted  with  the  article  by  Louise  King  on 
“Modern  Wall  Coverings, ”  and  will  you  kindly  tell 
me  where  I  can  buy  such  paper  as  she  describes.^ 
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Please  suggest  something  for  a  blue  bedroom. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once.  I  send  a  self- 
addressed  and  stamped  envelope.  I  'would  like  a 
violet  design  and  light  sky  blue  ceiling  for  one  bed¬ 
room.  Do  you  think  it  would  look  well The  design 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  room  to  be  a  bed  of  violets 
and  shade  off  lightly  with  a  scattering  design  half 
way  up. 

Answer:  We  have  taken  pleasure  in  forwarding 
you  the  requested  suggestions  and  addresses.  Since 
the  height  of  your  ceiling  is  but  nine  feet  we  would 
not  advise  a  drop  ceiling.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  use  the  same  wall  covering  for  the  three  rooms 
which  throw  together,  but  careful  selection  of  har¬ 
monizing  colors  should  be  made.  For  the  reception 
hall  we  advise  a  yellow  tan  paper  which  can  be 
finished  with  the  pine  cone  frieze,  the  lower  edge  to 
be  cut  out  and  applied  as  shown  in  the  sample  we 
are  sending  or  it  can  be  finished  by  a  picture  rail  at 
the  lower  edge  over  the  joining,  however,  where  the 
ceilings  are  low,  as  in  your  case,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  frieze  be  cut  out  as  shown  and  the  picture 
rail  placed  at  the  ceiling  angle. 

For  your  dining-room  a  sample  of  favrile  green 
paper  with  the  underlying  suggestions  of  old  red  and 
blue  is  submitted.  For  your  living-room  the  two- 
toned  grass  pattern  in  soft  tan  paper  should  be 
finished  by  the  tree  frieze,  samples  of  which  are  sent. 
Samples  of  draperies  suitable  for  these  various 
schemes  are  also  forwarded. 

We  are  sending  you  some  bedroom  papers  showing 
a  mingling  of  violets  and  pale  blue.  The  ceiling  may 
be  tinted  a  pale  blue  if  you  desire.  We  have  never 
seen  a  paper  of  the  design  you  describe.  It  would 
have  assisted  us  in  making  the  scheme  had  you  men¬ 
tioned  the  characterof  wood  used  in  the  house,  as  this 
is  usually  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  color  scheme. 

Timely  House  Suggestions 

LEILA  MECHLIN 

HIS  is  the  month  of  all  others  when  the  house 
is  put  most  strongly  to  the  test — the  time  of 
home-comings,  holiday  cheer,  and  large- 
hearted  hospitality.  The  big  things  should  be  laid 
aside  and  the  little  things,  which  mean  so  much, 
given  attention.  If  there  are  any  great  changes  to 
be  made,  or  troublesome  repairs  needed,  postpone 
them  if  possible  until  January,  at  the  earliest,  and 
give  this  month  to  comfort-making.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  attend  to  the  drains,  to  see 
that  faucets  do  not  leak,  that  chimneys  do  not 
smoke,  and  that  radiators  serve  their  purpose  without 
grumbling  or  snorting,  but  more  than  this  put  aside, 
or  temporarily  forget  if  possible. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  guest’s  room  to  be 


thought  of  Has  it  comfortable  chairs,  a  desk,  good 
light,  sufficient  heat,  and  adequate  ventilation  ? 
Does  it  seem  livable,  hospitable,  attractive,  or  has  it 
an  air  of  distant  chilliness,  of  having  been  pressed 
unwillingly  into  service  ?  There  are  lots  of  little 
things  that  can  be  done  directly,  and  with  small 
cost,  to  alter  such  conditions.  Try  curtains  at  the 
windows — muslin  ones  with  creton  hangings.  Try, 
too,  perhaps  the  effect  of  a  window  seat  with  cushions. 
Put  a  vase  for  flowers  and  some  magazines  on  the 
table,  and  don’t  hang  the  pictures  you  have  no  other 
place  for  on  the  walls.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
best  of  everything  was  placed  in  the  unused  parlor 
and  the  guests’  chamber,  but  alas!  even  then  the 
best  was  not  always  lovely. 

And  then  give  some  thought  to  the  chairs,  not 
only  in  the  living-room  but  all  over  the  house.  See 
if  one  in  six  will  pass  muster  from  the  standpoint  of 
comfort;  if  so,  you  are  doing  well.  Why  a  pleasure 
loving  people  like  ourselves  should  put  up,  unmur- 
muringly,  with  so  much  discomfort  from  this  quarter 
is  a  mystery,  unless,  like  the  poor  woman  of  tradition, 
we  have  “never  known  any  thing  better.”  To  be 
sure,  the  fault  is  somewhat  with  the  manufacturers 
but  it  is  also  very  much  with  the  users  for  the  supply 
is  in  response  to  demand.  Of  course,  comfortable 
chairs  can  be  had  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
expensive — wickedly  expensive.  However,  there  are 
remedies  and  make-shifts;  care  in  selection  means 
a  good  deal  and  cushions  cover  a  multitude  of  painful 
humps  and  hollows. 

How  about  the  settle  that  was  to  go  by  the  fireplace 
this  winter,  is  that  yet  in  place  ?  Built-in  furniture 
has  its  advantages  and  when  properly  designed  and 
placed,  nothing  is  more  comfortable  or  attractive. 
Look  about  a  little  and  see  if  things  are  arranged  in  a 
way  inclined  to  encourage  sociability  and  ease. 
See  if  the  chairs  are  grouped  conveniently,  if  the  win¬ 
dows  are  accessible,  and  the  tables  serviceable. 

It  is  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  children’s  room 
should  be  given  thought,  not  only  on  account  of  this 
being  the  children’s  season,  but  because  now  will 
come  stormy  days  and  long  evenings  when  it  will 
be  much  called  into  use.  It  should  be  bright  and 
sunny,  and  its  furnishings,  while  simple,  should  be 
genuinely  attractive.  Have  a  good  warm  carpet  on 
the  floor — one  that  will  stand  wear,  and  lend  a  note 
of  lively  color.  Do  not  curtain  the  windows  or 
elaborately  decorate  the  walls.  Provide  a  few  good 
pictures  and  let  the  children  take  a  hand  in  their 
choice.  In  the  way  of  furniture  have  a  substantial 
table,  a  book  case,  and  several  stout  chairs  which 
may  at  will  serve  various  uses.  A  rocking-chair 
that  can  be  converted  into  a  horse  or  a  chariot,  an 
automobile  or  a  stage-coach,  is  an  invaluable  asset. 
Don’t  make  the  room  too  childish.  There  is  nothing 
that  little  people  enjoy  more  than,  metaphorically, 
standing  on  tip-toe — playing  grown-up. 
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The  Christmas  decorations  will  pleasantly  demand 
consideration.  Have  them  by  all  means,  but  use 
judgment  in  arrangement.  Evergreen  ropes  placed 
against  the  walls,  or  festooned,  will  form  very 
effective  borders  and  panels,  and  boughs  well 
disposed  will  make  a  decoration  of  much  charm. 
Place  them  with  regard  to  the  architecture,  and  use 
them  primarily  as  decorations.  Have  a  few  strong, 
dominating  lines  and  avoid  a  confused  mass  of  green 
stuff.  If  the  room  to  be  decorated  is  large  and  its 
furnishings  heavy,  laurel  ropes  and  holly  wreaths 
will  be  found  in  better  accord  than  the  soft  crow-foot 
or  branches  of  running  pine.  Have  in  mind  the 
Japanese  use  of  boughs,  and  remember  that  the  walls 
are  really  backgrounds.  Never  is  there  a  time  when 
red  is  more  attractive  or  significant  than  now  and 
a  bit  of  ribbon  can  be  made  to  help  out  the  note  lent 
by  the  berries. 

Don’t  forget  the  Christmas  candles,  either.  What 
is  prettier  or  more  festive  than  they!  Put  red 
shades  on  them  and  on  the  electroliers,  and  in  laying 
in  the  supply  include  some  fragrant  bayberry  dips. 
Light  and  color  appeal  keenly  to  the  senses  and 
nothing  gives  more  pleasure  to  the  festive  spirit. 

Turning  to  more  mundane  matters,  it  may  be 
well  to  suggest  that  at  this  time  it  is  wise  to  see  to  the 
weather-stripping,  to  have  the  cracks  around  the 
window  frames  filled,  and  in  other  ways  guard 
against  draughts.  The  chimneys  should,  of  course, 
have  been  cleaned  in  the  autumn,  but  if  they  have 
been  overlooked  have  them  done  at  once.  The 
laundry  also  should  be  inspected,  the  dryer  put  in 
order,  the  faucets  renewed,  and  pantry,  preserve  and 
linen  closets  should  be  ordered,  before  the  arrival 
of  holiday  guests. 


Timely  Garden  Suggestions 

JOHN  W.  HALL 

IT  is  never  too  early  to  begin  preparations  for  the 
spring  work  in  the  garden,  and  the  first  thing 
to  be  realized  is  that,  whether  growing  flowers, 
fruits  or  vegetables,  it  is  impossible  to  get  results 
provided  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  soil.  The  physical 
fitness  of  the  soil  is  essential — a  prime  basis  of  opera¬ 
tion.  That  having  been  secured  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  growth  can  be  supplied.  If  the  soil 
is  too  loose,  too  gritty  or  sandy,  too  adhesive  and 
retentive,  failure  with  the  garden  is  certain.  A  good 
soil  for  all  practical  purposes  is  a  medium  clayey 
loam  with  sufficient  vegetable  fiber  in  it.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  seldom  found  naturally  but  it  can  be  brought 
up  by  intelligent  manipulation. 

If  the  soil  is  gritty  and  sandy  it  must  be  made  more 
retentive.  The  sandy  soil  is  usually  deficient  in 


organic  matter  and  therefore  requires  a  large  quantity 
of  manure.  Pulverized  or  shredded  cow  manure 
is  best  for  this  soil.  If  the  soil  is  stiff,  retentive 
clay,  the  object  must  be  to  make  it  more  friable  and 
porous.  The  use  of  a  dressing  of  air-slacked  lime 
at  this  time  will  add  to  its  friability,  and  when  garden¬ 
ing  proper  is  begun  the  liberal  use  of  a  good  pul¬ 
verized  cow  or  sheep  manure  will  insure  the  rapid 
and  vigorous  development  of  plant  life. 

In  rural  and  suburban  areas  the  compost  heap 
is  a  matter  for  consideration  for  all  phases  of  garden¬ 
ing,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  it.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  making  a  compost  heap  is  to  cut  sod  about 
an  inch  thick;  place  a  layer  of  the  sod,  grass  down, 
sprinkle  lime  on  to  assist  in  decomposition,  and  then 
add  a  layer  of  manure.  This  process  to  be  repeated 
until  the  heap  is  made  to  contain  the  desired  quantity 
of  compost  or  until  all  available  material  has  been 
used.  If  the  sod  is  allowed  to  freeze  before  being 
heaped  the  freezing  will  destroy  or  drive  out  all  in¬ 
sects.  When  desired  for  use  in  the  spring  the  com¬ 
post  heap  will  be  in  prime  condition;  upon  being  cut 
with  the  spade  it  will  fall  apart  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  be  ready  for  distributive  uses. 

One  of  the  important  things  now  to  be  considered 
is  what  to  do  with  chrysanthemum  plants  from  which 
to  procure  cuttings  for  next  year.  Many  labor  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  all  sufficient  to  store  them 
in  any  odd  corner.  That  course  will  not  do.  Good, 
strong,  healthy  cuttings  are  necessary  for  success  and 
preparations  for  such  must  now  be  made.  As  one 
season — that  of  the  flower — closes,  another  season — 
that  of  the  plant — opens.  In  storing  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  plants  put  them  where  they  will  remain  entirely 
dormant  until  time  for  propagation.  If  possible  to 
do  so,  all  tendency  to  growth  development  before 
spring  should  be  avoided.  The  stock  plants  need  a 
period  of  complete  rest  in  order  that  there  may  be 
thorough  recuperation. 

Assuming  that  cold'  frames  have  been  provided 
there  is  nothing  better  than  carefully  planting  the 
stocks  in  rows  in  reasonably  rich,  soft  soil.  The 
plants  should  be  permitted  to  freeze  moderately  and 
then  protected  during  the  colder  months  so  that  the 
th  aw  will  be  gradual.  In  this  way  sturdy  cuttings 
will  be  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  be  put  out.  Do 
not  use  side  shoots;  the  tops  make  much  the  more 
desirable  plant. 

If  the  early  varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  like  Deutsche 
Perle,  are  desired  for  Christmas  they  should  go  into 
a  warm,  moist  house.  Bud  development  may  be 
materially  aided  by  spraying  freely.  Azalea  mollis, 
double  cherries,  lilacs,  and  any  other  forcing  shrub, 
can  now  be  started  in  a  brisk  heat  and  kept  well 
syringed.  Lilacs  started  in  the  dark  come  in  quicker 
but  the  flowers  are  inferior.  These  plants  should  be 
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removed  to  a  cooler  house  when  in  bloom,  fifty 
degrees  at  night  is  sufficient  at  the  start. 

There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  begonia. 
Now  is  the  time  for  propagation.  There  is  nothing 
more  pleasing  for  pot  culture  or  for  planting  under 
benches  and  in  rockeries. 

Every  year  witnesses  an  increased  desire  for  plants 
in  pots  at  Christmas  time.  The  poinsettia  with  its 
rich  red,  and  blending  of  red  and  green,  appeals 
strongly  to  the  sentiments  of  warmth  natural  in  the 
breasts  of  all  civilized  people.  Also  for  this  use  the 
ardisia  has  charming  qualities,  while  the  berried 
solanum  meets  with  favor  though  not  so  popular. 
Both  the  red  and  white  varieties  of  azalea  receive 
kindly  attention. 

Mice  should  be  kept  from  stored  plants  and  bulbs. 
A  very  effective  way  is  to  take  some  strychnine  and 
dissolve  it  in  hot  water,  having  enough  water  to  cover 
the  kernels  of  grains  or  corn  which  should  be  put  in 
the  solution  to  soak  while  the  water  is  yet  warm. 
The  corn  will  soften  and  absorb  the  strychnine; 
after  the  absorption  dry  the  corn  perfectly  and  use  as 
needed.  The  mice  will  nibble  out  the  kernels  but 
only  a  few  will  live  to  finish  the  meal. 

If  not  already  done  immediate  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  vines  about  the  garden.  They  should 
be  carefully  and  securely  tied  up  to  prevent  damage 
by  the  weight  ot  snows  and  sleets.  Cover  the  bulb- 
beds  with  a  heavy  spread  of  mulch  which  may  be 
made  of  the  leaves  which  have  fallen  about  the  place. 
Protect  half-hardy  roses.  Heap  coal  ashes  about 
the  roots  and  wrap  straw  about  the  plants.  See  that 
all  avenues  of  drainage  about  the  yard  are  open. 


Garden  Correspondence 

W.  C.  EGAN 

DYING  OF  BKRBERIS  HEDGES 

IX/TY  hedge  of  T himbergii,  some  years  old, 

is  dying  out  in  spots  and  some  of  the  other 
plants  have  a  yellowish  look.  A  gardener  tells  me 
it  is  because  the  drainage  is  not  good.  He  may  be 
right,  as  the  water  often  stands  on  the  surface  near  it. 
What  can  I  do  to  remedy  the  matter  t  Shall  I  re¬ 
place  the  dying  plants  M.  F.  C. 

The  gardener  is  right.  All  of  the  Berberis  family 
like  a  dry  situation.  I  advise  you  to  tile  drain  tbe 
soil.  If  this  is  impossible  for  any  reason,  you  must 
replant  on  a  raised  bed.  Take  up  and  destroy  the 
plants  you  have.  They  are  probably  all  weakened 
and  it  is  better  to  start  with  fresh  young  stock. 
Remove  all  roots  and  bring  in  enough  fresh  soil  and 


well-rotted  manure,  which,  when  well  mixed  with  the 
old  soil,  raises  the  bed  fully  twelve  inches.  Get 
young,  bushy  plants  a  foot  or  so  high  and  plant  them 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart.  In  time  the  over¬ 
arching  branches  will  spread  over  the  bed  and  hide 
the  fact  that  the  bed  is  raised.  In  the  meantime, 
plant  at  each  side  masses  of  spring  flowering  l  ul  s, 
crocus,  scillas  and  chionodoxas  will  do  well  there  for 
some  years  and  cost  but  little. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  LEAVES  OF  THE  HOLLYHOCK 

Can  the  disease  that  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  holly¬ 
hock  be  overcome  ?  I  have  some  fine  double  ones 
but  they  became  so  shabby  in  foliage  last  year  that 
I  came  near  abandoning  them.  S.  E.  P. 

I  do  not  think  the  disease  can  be  wholly  overcome. 
By  commencing  when  the  leaves  first  appear,  to 
spray  them  with  a  Bordeaux  solution  and  continuing 
it  at  intervals  during  the  season,  spraying  both  the 
under  and  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  you  may  hold 
the  disease  in  check.  The  doubles  are  more  subject 
than  the  singles.  Often  in  farm  gardens  one  may 
find  healthy  single  hollyhocks  of  good  color.  Get 
some  of  them  and  plant  them  in  a  section  of  your 
garden  where  your  other  plants  have  not  been;  but 
first  burn  your  old  plants.  There  is  a  race  of  holly¬ 
hocks  that  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed,  that  seldom 
show  signs  of  disease  until  late  in  summer. 

PLANTING  SHRUBS  ALONG  FOUNDATION  WALLS 

I  wish  advice  regarding  shrubs  to  be  planted  along 
foundations  with  southern  exposure.  What  would 
you  suggest Would  the  barberry  be  suitable 
Also  what  would  you  suggest  for  clumps  of  shrubbery .? 

F.  B. 

'Four  climate  and  the  exposure  admits  the  growing 
of  many  of  the  choicer  shrubs,  excluding  mainly  those 
that  require  much  moisture.  Barberries  thrive  best 
in  well-drained  soil,  which  your  foundation  walls 
afford,  as  they  convey  extra  moisture  quite  rapidly 
to  the  tile  below.  There  are  several  barberries,  but 
those  most  suitable  are  tbe  common  Berberis  vulgaris 
in  its  green  or  purple  leaved  form,  whicb  is  a  tall  up¬ 
right  grower  with  arching  branches,  or  B.  Thunbergit 
more  spreading  in  habit  and  more  noted  for  its  fall 
coloring.  One  shrub  of  this,  will  in  time,  if  in  good 
soil  and  close  to  a  wall,  cover  the  wall  twelve  feet 
or  more  wide  and  four  high.  Spircea  V an  Houteiiy 
one  of  the  new  bridal-wreaths,  will  do  well  there 
as  will  the  golden  bells,  Forsythia  fortunei.  The 
Japanese  Rosa  rugosa,  and  its  hybrids,  especially 
the  charming  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  would  give  flowers 
and  good  foliage  all  the  season  through. 

Any  of  the  above  would  also  make  good  clumps. 
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If  you  wanted  a  large  bed,  giving 
good  foliage  and  fall  coloring,  both 
in  leaf  and  berry,  plant  Euonymus 
Americana,  or  the  European  form  in  the 
center,  then  the  green-leaved  form  of 
Berberis  V idgaris,  and  for  the  outer  rim 
use  Thunberg’s  barberry.  Plant  the 
latter  five  feet  from  the  common  bar¬ 
berry  and  the  balance  four  feet  apart. 
Plant  crocus,  scillas,  cottage  tulips  or 
any  spring  blooming  bulb  thickly 
among  them  and  in  the  spring  sow  seeds 
of  Phlox  Drummondi,  California  poppy 
or  Sanvitalia  procumhens  all  over  the 
bed.  This  is  for  a  ground  color  while 
the  shrubs  are  small. 

As  a  rule  the  soil  close  to  a  foundation 
wall  is  poor,  generally  being  that  exca¬ 
vated  from  the  cellar,  impregnated  with 
bricks,  mortar  and  refuse.  If  you  want 
your  shrubs  to  do  well,  you  must  remove 
this,  and  give  them  good  soil. 


MAKING  WAR  ON  THE  MOTH  PESTS 

A  N  energetic  warfare  has  been  waged 
^  against  the  moth  pests  in  many 
cities,  and  the  spread  of  this  nuisance  has 
made  prompt  action  necessary  to  save 
the  street  and  park  trees. 

I..:  The  recent  progress  in  wholesale 
spraying  against  the  gipsy  moth  has 
been  most  striking.  E.  P.  Felt,  State 
Entomologist  of  New  York,  says  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
that  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  spray¬ 
ing  outfit^has  been  immensely  increased 
by  replacing  the  usual  six  horse-power 
gasoline  engine,  weighing  some  1800 
pounds,  by  a  ten  horse-power  engine 
made  especially  for  automobiles,  and 
weighing  only  400  pounds.  Further¬ 
more,  a  heavier  and  more  powerful 
pump  has  been  employed,  the  whole 
weighing  no  more  than  the  usual  spray¬ 
ing  outfit.  The  machinery  is  mounted 
on  a  stout  wagon,  with  a  400-gallon 
tank.  A  heavy  inch  and  a  half  hose, 
some  400  to  800  feet  long,  with  a  smooth 
|-in.  nozzle,  is  used  for  work  in  the 
woodlands.  A  pressure  of  200  to  250 
pounds  is  maintained. 

The  hose  is  handled  much  as  though 
a  fire  were  in  progress.  Ten  men,  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet,  carry  the 
end  of  the  hose,  the  nozzle  being  in 
charge  of  a  superior,  with  instructions 
to  keep  it  moving  all  the  time.  T  he 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  in¬ 
secticide  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  air  breaks  it  into  a  fine  spray. 
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The  foliage  is  well  covered  if  the  nozzle 
is  handled  intelligently  This  giant 
outht  usually  requires  four  horses,  and 
is  capable  of  spraying  fourteen  to  six¬ 
teen  acres  a  day,  much  depending  upon 
conditions.  The  cost  ot  treatment  in 
this  manner  is  reduced  to  about  ^10.20 
per  acre  where  the  woodland  is  fairly 
clear  ol  underbrush.  An  interesting 
modification  ol  this  apparatus  has  been 
employed  lor  spraying  strips  along  the 
roadside.  It  consists  simply  of  a  giant 
extension  nozzle  mounted  on  a  universal 
joint  so  that  the  tip  may  be  elevated  forty 
or  fifty  feet  Irom  the  ground.  This  last 
named  apparatus,  with  a  favorable  wind 
can  cover  a  strip  400  feet  wide.  —  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening. 

PRIMITIVE  JAPANESE  ARMOR 

^  I  'HE  Imperial  Museum  at  Uyeno 
^  Park,  Tokyo,  has  recently  sent 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  an  ex¬ 
change  an  important  collection  of  primi¬ 
tive  Japanese  arms  and  armor.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  best  of  the  duplicates  gathered 
by  the  authorities  of  Japanese  archae¬ 
ology  during  a  period  ol  many  years  and 
is  therelore  an  acquisition  of  uncommon 
value.  And  especially  is  it  timely  since 
the  Museum’s  newly  developed  exhibit 
of  Japanese  armor  is  inadequately  rep¬ 
resented  in  “primitives.”  The  ob¬ 
jects  now  received  include,  best  of  all, 
one  ol  the  very  large  two-edged  copper 
spear-heads  {tsukushi-boko)  character¬ 
istic  of  the  region  ol  Tsushima.  They 
are  exceedingly  rare  and  ol  great  antiq¬ 
uity,  dating  probably  earlier  than  the 
Christian  era,  and  prior  to  the  period  of 
burial  mounds.  The  remaining  objects 
are  later,  but  antedate  the  year  700  A.  D. 
They  include  armor  and  spear  points  of 
bronze  and  iron,  early  sword  blades, 
three  important  sword  guards,  one  ol 
which  is  encrusted  with  gold,  Iragments 
of  early  scale  armor,  and  of  a  corselet: 
there  is  also  a  primitive  helmet.  Among 
horse  trappings  are  a  stirrup,  bit  and 
cross-shaped  (bronze)  ornaments. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  the  Mu¬ 
seum’s  materials  for  illustrating  early 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  Japanese 
armor  are  reasonably  complete;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  objects, 
there  are  represented : — -a  well-preserved 
corselet  of  the  “JimmuTenno  style,” 
several  models  of  burial  mound  images 
(which  came  to  be  placed  in  the  barrow 
in  lieu  ol  the  attendants,  horses,  etc.  of 
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the  dead  personage)  and  a  number  of 
interesting  horse  trappings,  including  a 
saddle-bow  encrusted  with  gold.  The 
Japanese  civilization  of  this  early  period, 
judging  from  these  objects  was  clearly  of 
a  high  order,  closely  paralleling  for  ex- 
F  ample,  that  of  contemporary  Western 
I  Europe. — Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan 
\  Museum  of  Art. 

I  — 

I  HARD  WOOD  FLOORS 

^  I  ^HE  selection  of  flooring  requires 
\  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fibres, 

'  grains  and  colors  of  the  various  woods; 

:  even  the  different  characteristics  as¬ 
sumed  at  the  various  times  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  growths:  the  colors,  as  new 
lumber,  sun  and  kiln  dried,  and  in  wear¬ 
ing  old  age;  the  usage  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put  must  be  a  prime  factor;  its  price  and 
the  ease  of  obtaining  it  must  not  be 
ignored. 

About  a  dozen  families  of  trees  give 
nearly  all  the  flooring.  The  two  hard 
pines  {Pinus  rigtda  and  Pinus  resinosa) 
known  in  lumber-yards  as  Georgia, 
Carolina,  or  Southern  are  more  trod 
upon  in  America  than  any  other  wood. 
From  them  come  the  oil  of  turpentine 
and  resin  of  commerce,  by  “boxing” 
the  trees,  blazing  with  a  cup-shaped 
hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  blaze  in 
which  the  crude  resin  accumulates. 
From  this  the  oil  is  distilled  and  the  resi¬ 
due  refined  into  the  clear  amber  resin. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  boxing  adds 
to  rather  than  detracts  from  the  value 
of  the  wood.  By  extracting  the  sap 
year  after  year  the  growth  is  retarded, 
and  the  grain  made  more  compact,  finer 
and  harder. 

Boards  for  flooring  should  be  selected 
entirely  from  the  heart  of  old  trees. 
Georgia  pine  is  of  a  light  straw-color 
and  takes  on  an  excellent  polish,  is  hard, 
but  elastic,  and  makes  a  good  floor  for 
dancing;  its  unfortunate  feature  is  its 
proneness  to  sliver;  this  can  be  obviated 
by  the  way  in  which  it  is  sawed. 

White-wood  or  bass  {Till a  glabra  of 
Europe  and  T ilia  Americana  of  this 
country)  and  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior  of 
Europe  and  Fraxinus  Americana)  cost 
about  the  same,  but  neither  is  worth 
considering.  The  wood  is  soft,  is  not 
pretty,  slivers  readily,  and  does  not  keep 
its  shape  under  atmospheric  changes. 

Oak  {Ouercus  alba.  0.  rubra  and  0. 
vivens)  of  either  one  of  the  three  men¬ 
tioned  varieties  makes  an  excellent  floor. 
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The  red  oaks,  unfortunately,  are  the  ones 
generally  selected.  The  vwood  from 
them  makes  the  homeliest  and  roughest 
ot  the  oak  floors;  the  grain  is  the  coars¬ 
est,  and  they  stand  moisture  least  well. 
However,  remember  that  we  are  com¬ 
paring  oak  with  oak,  and  no  oak  floor 
is  to  be  lightly  condemned.  The  so- 
called  Spanish  oak  is  the  best  of  the  red 
oaks.  It  grows  in  all  the  lower  Alle¬ 
gheny  regions.  The  live-oaks  and  post¬ 
oaks  make  light-colored,  hard,  easily- 
polished  timber.  But  the  white  oak 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
others.  It  is  the  lightest  in  color,  hard¬ 
est,  grained  closest,  and  is  susceptible  of 
the  highest  polish;  from  this  comes  the 
finest  of  the  old  English  black-oak  furni¬ 
ture;  it  withstands  alike  all  climates. 

Birch  {Betula  alba  and  B.  papyracea) 
makes  an  entirely  satisfactory  floor  for 
dancing,  as  well  as  for  kindred  uses.  It 
is  easily  brought  to  a  smooth  surface  and 
a  fine  polish,  is  of  a  rich  amber  color  of  an 
even  shade,  and,  in  addition,  has  that 
rare  elasticity  and  resiliency  that  makes 
it  alike  delightful  for  walking  and 
dancing. 

What  is  said  of  birch  applies  equally 
well  to  hard  maple  {Acer  rubrum  and  A. 
dasycarpum),  both  the  white  and  red 
varieties,  the  white  being  that  chosen  for 
floors,  it  being  the  lightest  colored  of  the 
wood  so  used.  It  is  very  hard,  takes 
readily  a  fine  polish;  the  hoards  are  not 
liable  to  warp,  but,  unfortunately,  re¬ 
quire  the  very  closest  care  in  the  drying 
to  prevent  shrinkage  when  laid.  It  is 
lasting,  and  is  but  little  affected  by  water. 
Only  beech,  hickory  and  white  oak  ap¬ 
proach  it  in  lightness  of  color. 

Hickory  {Carya  alba,  C.  glabra  and  C. 
amara)  has  too  sterling  qualities,  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated,  to  need  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  yet  it  is 
sadly  neglected  when  the  question  of 
flooring  is  under  consideration;  perhaps 
that  is  due  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it 
is  laid.  It  is  an  open-grain  wood,  hut 
takes  polish  with  ease.  From  the  various 
trees  of  the  Carya  alba  is  obtained  the 
hickory  nuts  of  commerce;  while  the 
Carya  glabra  yield  the  so-called  pig  nuts, 
and  the  Carya  amara  gives  only  a  small 
bitter  nut  that  is  all  hut  worthless. 

Beech  {Fagus  sylvatica  of  Europe  and 
F.  ferrnginea  of  America)  makes  almost 
an  ideal  floor,  light-colored  and  hard, 
and  has  the  rare  quality  of  wearing 
smoother  with  age;  at  times  it  is  found 
beautifully  bird’s-eyed.  In  the  Southern 
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Pure  White  “Bone  China”  Toilet  Accessories 


Plate  1610- K 


Plate  1620=K 


Plate  161S.K 


These  bone  china  toilet 
fixtures  for  fastening  upon 
the  wall  are  the  very  things 
needed  to  complete  the  re¬ 
fined  toilet. 

On  account  of  the  purity 
of  the  material  and  neatness 
of  pattern  and  workman¬ 
ship,  they  are  a  necessity 
in  the  toilet  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  persons,  being  easy  of 
installation  and  of  the 
proper  durability  for  the 
uses  to  which  toilet  articles 
are  subject. 

They  are  also  reasonable 
in  price  and  are  absolutely 
the  most  sanitary  fixtures 
made. 


PRICES: — No.  1610-K,  China  Bracket,  China  Receptor,  China  Tooth  Brush  Vase  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  connection,  complete .  S3-oo 

No.  1 61  s-K,  China  Bracket  with  China  Receptor  and  China  Drinking  Cup  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  connection,  complete .  3.00 

No.  1620-K,  China  Bracket  with  China  Receptor  and  China  Soap  Cup  with  heavy  Nickel  Plated  Brass 
connection,  complete .  3-oo 

Note — We  also  make  numerous  other  specialties  for  bathroom  and  toilet,  illustrations  of  which  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  on  request. 
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Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Makers 
BOSTON 
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HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO 
DEALER  AND  USER 

AGAINST  IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPSARELICENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 
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States  it  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion 
in  the  swamps  and  lower  woods,  but  is 
unappreciated,  only  enough  being  pre¬ 
served  for  use  in  making  plane-stocks 
and  other  tools  requiring  a  hard,  durable 
wood  that  does  not  shrink,  warp  or  split. 

The  cherry-woods,  especially  the  Pru- 
nus  Pennsylvafztca  (red)  and  the  P. 
serotina  (black),  are  esteemed  highly  in 
cabinet-making,  and  are  equally  beauti¬ 
ful  and  desirable  for  flooring.  The 
garden  cherry,  P.  cerasus,  is  often  used 
as  a  cheaper  substitute,  but  can  be  read¬ 
ily  detected  by  the  odor  and  taste  as  well 
as  by  the  general  appearance.  This  is 
not  an  ideal  wood  for  dancing  floors,  hut 
for  dining-rooms  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Both  the  red  and  black  varieties  are 
beautifully  grained,  and  often  can  he 
found  curled,  and  even  bird’s-eyed. 
To  properly  select  the  boards,  and  lay 
the  body  of  the  straight-grained  and  the 
border  of  the  curled,  nothing  could  make 
a  prettier  floor. 

Now  it  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the 
uses,  the  furnishing  and  the  window- 
space  of  a  room  should  determine  the 
kind  of  wood  to  be  used. 

The  laying  requires  not  only  a  good 
carpenter  but  an  expert  judge  of  woods, 
and  of  the  individual  boards,  because 
only  by  carefully  selecting  and  placing 
like  planks  can  we  get  a  permanently 
even  surface.  Suppose  a  plank  of  heart 
and  one  of  sap  should  be  placed  side  by 
side:  no  matter  what  the  wood,  when  a 
rainy  season  may  come  the  sap  will 
swell  more  and  rise  above  the  heart. 
Even  when  they  come  from  like  relative 
positions  in  two  like  trees  their  texture 
may  dilher  so  widely  as  to  make  them 
undesirable  companions. 

In  spite  of  the  nicest  workmanship  and 
the  best  judgment  in  selecting,  some  in¬ 
equalities  of  surface  will  be  present  till 
removed  by  the  most  thorough  sand¬ 
papering.  This  should  be  done  with 
enough  care  to  avoid  scratching;  then 
comes  the  polishing  or  finishing. — The 
American  Architect  and  Building  News. 


THOUGHTS  ON  WORK  AND  WORKMEN 

A  T  present  many  of  the  larger  rail- 
^  road  systems  have  reduced  their 
dividends  to  their  stockholders,  and  in 
some  cases  the  stockholders  are  in  hard 
lines,  for  there  is  no  greater  mistake  in 
business  matters  than  the  belief  that  the 
stockholders  of  railroads  are  all  million¬ 
aires.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  parties 


GREENHOUSE  BUILDING  MADE  A  PLEASURE 

By  that  we  mean,  with  our  method  of  get¬ 
ting  out  all  materials  at  the  factory,  and 
cutting  and  fitting  them  there,  ready  for 
immediate  erection — the  usual  vexatious 
building  delays  and  difficulties  are  overcome. 
Your  work  goes  ahead  rapidly. 

Send  for  illustrated  collection  of  variou.s  houses 
we  have  built. 

Hitchings  Sl  Company 

1170  Broadway  New  Nork 


Mercer  Boiler  for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Our  Heating  Boilers 
and  Radiators 

are  made  for  the  home 
where  the  Architect 
and  Owner  demand 
uniform  heat  in  all 
weather. 

The  efficiency  of  our 
apparatus  makes  this 
always  possible. 

MILLS  SAFETY  BOILERS 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  CO. 

Factory,  Westfield,  Mass. 

728  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


PERSONS  who  admire  simplicity  and 
appreciate  refinement  may  select  at 
moderate  cost  furniture  adapted  to 
meettheir  requirements  for  dining-room, 
living-room  and  bedroom.  Furniture 
may  be  obtained  from  us  in  the  unfin¬ 
ished  state  to  be  finished  to  match 
interior  decorations.  Postal  request  will 
bring  pictures  of  1 50  distinctive  pieces 
to  assist  in  making  a  selection.  Visitors 
are  requested  to  inspect  specimen  pieces 
displayed  in  our  warerooms. 


WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Magazine  Stand 

Another  Suggestion 

Our  Specialty  Is  Cottage 
Furniture 
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'J'HE  BROUGHTON  SELF-CLOSING  BASIN  COCKS  HAVE 
BEEN  IN  USE  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS.  MANY  OF 
THE  LARGEST  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THESE 
GOODS.  :::  :::  MADE  IN  BRASS,  NICKEL  OR  SILVER 

PLATED,  AND  IN  SOLID  SILVER-METAL. 

EVERY  ONE  WARRANTED 
Manufactured  only  by 

E.  Stebbins  Manufacturing  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD:  MASSACHUSETTS 

Works  at  Bbightwood 


HIGH  GRADE  PRESSED  METAL 

SASH  PULLEYS 


Made  with  Plain  Axles,  Roller  Bearings 
and  Ball  Bearings 

Combination  Groove  for  Chain  or  Cord 
CATALOG  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

The  American  Pulley  Co. 

29th  and  Bristol  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


THE  BEST  SASH  CORD  MADE 


EVERY  FOOT  IS  STAMPED 

^^SILVER  LAKE 


r 


Tou  do  the  designing — we'll  make  the  rug," 

Thread  &  Thrum 


Rugs 


are  different  from  all  other  rugs,  as  you  can 
have  the  color  scheme  made  to  harmonize 
with  your  requirements.  Wool  or  camel’s 
hair  weft,  heavy  and  durable.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write  for  color 
card  and  price  list  to 

Arnold,  Constable  cfc  Co.,  Distributing  Agents, 
New  York. 

^THE  THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,'  N.  X. ^ 


“The  Best  Rug 

C.  A  booklet  that  tells  of  the  rug,  that  • 
shows  fine  photographs  of  rooms  with  UT 

.rr::  America” 

twenty-five  engravings  of  the  rugs  themselves, 
that  can  he  had  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it 
to-day. 

W.  SAXONY,  4 1  Union  Square  West,  New  York 


Ives  Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust  and 


Window  Rattling. 
IVES’  PATENT 
Window  Stop  Adjuster. 


HEAWB^D 


The  only  Stop  Adjuster  made  from  one  piece  of  metal  with  solid 
ribs  and  heavy  bed  that  will  not  cup,  turn  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Manufactured  only  by  The  H.  B.  IVES  CO.,  New 
Raven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  ( Fifty-page  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. ) 


Koll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns 

Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or  Interior  Use  ^ 
are  made  exclusively  by 
HARTMANN-SANDERS  COMPANY 
Elston  &  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastern  Office.  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  catalogue  P  19  of  columns,  or  P  29  of  sun-dials, 
pedestals,  etc. 


of  limited  means,  who  depend  largely 
upon  the  dividends  for  their  support, 
and  among  them  are  many  widows  and 
dependent  children.  Among  the  rail¬ 
roads  doing  as  stated  may  be  mentioned 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
roads.  The  workingmen  on  most  of 
the  railroads  are  practically  receiving  the 
same  wages  per  hour,  but  the  working 
forces  have  been  reduced.  The  same 
state  of  affairs  exists  with  manufacturers. 
Another  noticeable  fact  is  that  working¬ 
men  are  doing  more  work  per  hour  than 
formerly,  when  all  winds  blew  their  way. 
It  was  so  then  that  if  an  employer  com¬ 
plained,  and  justly,  the  workman  simply 
put  on  his  coat  and  went  across  the  street 
and  got  another  job;  but  under  present 
conditions  he  knows  that  if  he  fails  to 
hold  his  job  there  is  a  man  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  ready  to 
take  his  job.  In  truth,  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  “human  nature” 
in  men.  Whether  wages  will  drop  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  hard  to  determine. 
We  think  and  hope  not.  But  there 
seems  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  condition 
of  affairs  at  present  in  the  building  trades 
than  for  some  time  previous,  and  mainly 
because  mechanics  have  a  feeling  sense 
of  the  realities  of  the  times,  and  con¬ 
tractors  are  doing  better  than  a  year  ago, 
in  spite  of  the  so-called  depression,  for 
things  are  working  smoothly  and  plea¬ 
santly  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees. — The  Western  Architect  and 
Builder. 

GREATEST  LUMBER  CUT 

l\/f  ORE  lumber  was  cut  in  the  United 

States  last  year  than  in  any  other 
year  in  its  history.  The  enormous 
amount  of  3/5550,736  board  feet  was 
produced,  and  the  mill  value  of  this  was 
$621,151,388.  In  addition,  there  were 
produced  11,858,260,000  shingles,  val¬ 
ued  at  $24,155,555,  and  3,812,807,000 
lath,  valued  at  $11,490,570.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present 
annual  lumber  cut  of  the  United  States 
approximates  forty  billion  feet,  and  that 
the  total  mill  value  of  the  lumber,  lath, 
and  shingles  each  year  produced  is  not 
less  than  $700,000,000.  These  figures 
give  some  idea  of  how  vast  is  the  lumber 
industry  and  how  great  is  the  demand 
for  its  products. 

A  glance  at  the  kinds  of  lumber 
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produced  shows  very  clearly  the  passing 
of  white  pine  and  oak,  one  the  greatest 
softwood  and  the  other  the  greatest  hard¬ 
wood  which  the  forest  has  ever  grown. 
Since  1899  the  cut  of  white  pine  has 
fallen  off  more  than  forty  per  cent,  while 
that  of  white  oak  has  fallen  off  more  than 
thirty-six  per  cent.  To-day  yellow  pine 
leads  all  other  woods  in  amount  cut, 
while  Douglas  fir — and  this  will  be 
a  surprise  to  many — comes  second. 
Since  1899  the  cut  of  Douglas  fir' has 
increased  186  per  cent.  Louisiana  is 
the  foremost  yellow  pine  State,  with 
Texas,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  follow¬ 
ing  in  order.  Washington  produces  by 
far  the  greatest  amount  of  Douglas  fir. 

A  comparison  of  the  lumber-producing 
States  shows  that  since  1899  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  their  relative  rank. 
Washington,  which  in  1899  stood  sixth, 
now  leads,  while  Wisconsin,  which  eight 
years  ago  led  all  others,  is  now  third. 
In  the  same  period  Oregon,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Idaho,  and  California  made 
great  strides  as  lumber-producing  States, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
produced  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  fell 
off  anywhere  from  twenty-nine  to  fifty- 
four  per  cent. 

The  highest-priced  native  woods  are 
walnut,  hickory,  and  ash,  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  are  larch  and  white  fir.  From  the 
fact,  however,  that  since  1899  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  has 
been  forty-nine  per  cent,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  cheap  woods  are  few  and  far 
between. 

Figures  upon  the  lumber  cut  of  the 
United  States  in  1906  are  contained  in 
Circular  122  of  the  Forest  Service,  which 
can  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Forester,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOKS  ON  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 


completely  illustrated  books  on  Concrete 
Construction  for  those  about  to  build. 

They  are  entitled  “  Concrete  Country 
Residences,”  “Concrete  Cottages,” 

“  Concrete  Construction  about  the  Flome 
and  on  the  Farm.”  The  books  are  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Write  to  the 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  direct, 
mentioning  House  and  Garden. 
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^  I  ^HE  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
have  published  three  interesting  and 


Preserve  and  Beautify  Your  SKingles 


Clark  &  Bussell,  Architects,  T^oston 


by  staining  tbem  with 

Ca.bot’s  Shingle  Stains 

They  are  made  of  Creosote  (“the  best  wood 
preservative  known”),  pure  linseed  oil,  and 
the  best  pigments,  and  give  soft,  velvety 
coloring  effects  (moss  greens,  bark  browns, 
silver  grays,  etc.)  that  look  better  and  wear 
better  than  any  others.  50%  cheaper  than 
paint. 

Send  for  stained  wood  samples  and  catalogve 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 

141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  “Quilt”  makes  warm  houses 


Free  Advice 
on  Decoration 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  our  Correspondence 
Department  has  necessitated  the  opening  of  anew 
Department  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  building,  decorating  or  furnishing  their 
homes,  now  offers  its  readers  a  House 

Finishing,  Decorating,  Furnishing  and  Purchasing  Service 
which  is  complete  in  detail,  thoroughly  practical  and  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Full  color  suggestions  for  the  exterior  of  the 
house  will  be  supplied  with  recommendations  of  proper 
materials  to  obtain  the  results.  For  the  interior,  the 
treatment  of  standing  woodwork  and  floors,  the  selection 
of  tiles,  hardware  and  fixtures  will  be  considered  and 
specifically  recommended,  with  the  addresses  of  firms 
from  whom  these  goods  may  be  obtained.  Samples  of 
wall  coverings  and  drapery  materials  will  be  sent  and 
selections  of  rugs  and  furniture  made.  When  desired, 
the  goods  will  be  purchased  and  shipped  to  the  inquirer; 
the  lowest  retail  prices  are  quoted  on  all  materials. 

This  Department  of  Decoration  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  MARGARET  GREENLEAF,  whose  successful 
work  as  an  interior  Designer  and  Decorator  is  well  known. 
Address  all  communications  to  Editorial  Department 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Russwin 

Hardware 


Lancaster  Design 

School  Elizabethan 


Booklet  of  designs  will 
be  furnished  on  request 


Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

No.  26  West  Twenty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  No.  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


-  The  Standard  for  Excellence  - 

in  Builders’ 

Fine  Hardware 


P.  &F. 
CORBIN 


N.  W.  Corner 
Eighth  and  Arch  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 

FACTORIES 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


With  Correct  Designs  in 
all  the  Leading  Schools  of 
Art  is  found  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of 


ITEMS  FROM  AUTOMOBILE  TOPICS 

A  nice  question  is  up  for  decision  in  a 
Wisconsin  town.  It  appears  that  a 
policeman  came  along  and  impounded 
an  automobile  which  he  found  standing 
by  the  curb  apparently  deserted.  When 
the  owner  came  to  reclaim  it  he  found 
that  the  pound-master  believed  that  he 
.was  entitled  to  $20,  the  law  prescribing 
a  fee  ot  fifty  cents  per  animal  in  pound 
and  the  car  being  one  of  forty  horse 
power. 

Significant  words  were  those  uttered 
by  Calvin  Tomkins,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Water  Ways  Association, 
spoken  at  the  Good  Roads  Convention 
held  at  Atlantic  City.  The  State,  he 
urged,  should  not  wait  for  national 
action  in  this  matter,  but  should  enter 
upon  a  system  of  inland  waterways  and 
highway  improvements.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  be  deepened;  that  advantage  be 
taken  of  natural  conditions  to  develop 
an  inland  waterway  along  the  coast  from 
Cape  May  to  Gay  Head;  and  that,  no 
less  important,  a  network  of  good  roads 
be  woven  all  over  New  Jersey  between 
her  cities  and  connecting  their  park 
systems  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
providing  access  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  State. 

“Sane  motoring”  is  a  phrase  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  considerably  about. 
It  means  a  lot.  Opinions  as  to  what 
constitutes  “sane”  motoring  will  differ 
widely,  of  course,  but  it  will  scarcely  be 
contended  that  the  reckless  driver  is 
included  among  those  who  motor  sanely. 

The  best  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Middle  and  Far  West,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  year  of  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  depression  we  have  passed  through, 
is  found  in  the  large  and  steadily  Increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  trade  ,  in  automobiles 
which  is  transacted  in  that  section. 

Two  things  are  to  be  avoided  in 
replacing  spark  plugs,  one  being  too 
tight  adjustment  in  a  hot  cylinder,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  remove  it 
afterward;  the  other  being  the  breaking 
of  the  insulation,  if  of  porcelain,  through 
contact  with  a  wrench.  Socket  wrenches 
if  made  too  narrow  in  the  neck,  will 
often  cause  fracture  of  the  insulator 
unless  held  perfectly  in  line. 
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HISTORIC  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  GARDENS 

Edited  by  CHARLES  FRANCIS  OSBORNE 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Introduction  by  FRANK  MILES  DAY 

Past  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 

Illustrated  with  plans  and  photographs.  Bound  in  Cloth,  Gold  and  Ink  Stamping. 

Size  9x12  inches.  272  Pages  on  Heavy  Coated  Paper. 

PRICE  SIX  DOLLARS 

Historic  Houses  arvd  their  Gardens  affords  such  an  intimate  picture  and  description  of  the  Palaces,  Castles, 
Country  Places  and  Gardens  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  that  “images  crowd  upon  one’s  memory  and  add  visionary  personages 
to  the  scenes  that  are  so  enriched  with  fanes  and  temples  that  the  real  prospects  are  little  less  than  visions  themselves.” 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  exquisite  pictures  from  photographs  and  paintings  accompany  text  contributed  by  the  Countess 
De  Le  Warr,  The  Hon.  Miss  Sackville-West,  Miss  F.  Acland  Hood,  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Geo.  Walter  Dawson  and  others  whose 
observation  is  as  keen  as  their  pens  are  facile  in  describing  the  following  historic  places  : 


The  Achilleion  on  the  Island  of  Corfu 

Blenheim  Palace,  Oxfordshire,  England 

The  Gardens  at  Aranjuez,  Spain 

Gardens  of  the  Villa  Lante,  near  Viterbo,  Italy 

Gardens  of  Castle  Miramar,  near  Trieste,  Austria 

The  Iris  Garden  at  Horikiri,  near  Tokyo,  Japan 

Gardens  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India 

The  Chateau  de  Brissac,  France 

Stowe  House,  Buckinghamshire,  England 

Royal  Gardens  of  La  Granja,  San  Ildefonso,  Spain 

The  Home  of  the  Verneys,  Buckinghamshire,  England 

The  Floating  Gardens  of  Mexico 

Warwick  Castle,  Warwickshire,  England 

Persian  Gardens 

Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  England 

Special  Price  to  Readers  of 


The  Villa  Danti,  near  Florence,  Italy 

Colonial  Homes  of  Natchez,  Mississippi 

Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  England 

Ancient  Roman  Country  Houses 

The  Borda  Garden  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico 

Indian  Gardens,  India 

Beaulieu  Abbey,  Hampshire,  England 

The  Abbey  of  Battle,  Sussex,  England 

The  Villa  Palmieri,  near  Florence,  Italy 

An  English  Castle  and  its  Village,  Northumberland,  Eng. 

The  Villa  D’Este,  at  Tivoli,  Italy 

The  Gardens  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  Spain 

Dunster  Castle,  Somersetshire,  England 

Levens  Hall — An  Old  World  Garden,  Westmoreland,  Eng. 

The  Gardens  and  Grounds  of  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia 


$4.75  Prepaid 


Cash  or  money  order  may  be  remitted  and  the  book  will  be  sent  by  prepaid  express,  subject  to 

return  and  refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Publishers,  -  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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An  Income  for  Your  Wife 

Whole  Payable  to  her  Monthly  for  twenty  years 
Plan  Qj.  fQj.  if  should  be  taken  from 
her;  or 

Endow.  An  Income  payable  to  Yourself  Monthly 
Plan  for  twenty  years  or  for  life,  to  support 
you  in  your  declining  years,  if  you  live- 
are  the  great  features  of  the 


Receiving  Iter  Monthly  Income  Check 
from  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 


OF  AMERICA 

Incoi  porated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


New  Monthly  Income  Policy 


issued  by 


The  Prudential 


A  Monthly  Income  coming  with  absolute  certainty  will 
enable  the  mother  to  keep  the  family  together  and  the 
children  at  school 

The  Income  cannot  be  encumbered  or 
depreciated.  All  worry  about  safe  invest¬ 
ment  is  eliminated. 


THE  COST 


COST  OF  “WHOLE  LIFE  PLAN” 
At  age  30,  for  $167.35  a  year  dur¬ 
ing  your  life  (a  saving  of  $13.95  a 
month),  your  Family  Will  Receive 
after  your  death  $50.00  Every  month 
for  20  years  or  $12,000  in  all  ! 

At  slightly  higher  cost,  the  incnnie 
would  continue  for  life ! 


LOW 


Write  for  Rates  t  Your  Age  and  Learn 
How  You  can  Pi'ovide  an  Absolute, 
Guaranteed  Income  for  Your  Family,  or 
for  Yourself  after  20  Y'ears.  State  Plan 
Preferred. 

Address  Dept.  25. 
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